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[inosT  it  a  pleMOf  jnd  aa  «teAd 
lamili  Ike  ngara  tad  cooadflniioii  «f  dl 
<a uitowit la thdf  own ipaeiei^  aadintha 
OM  of  the  Woild  in  whwh  tlioy  dwelL— 
I  <|iir  attaitioii  to  pott  ogM  and  oroati,  aad 
to  oar  view  tko  rite  of  statof,  their  progren 
lid  ciTiliaatioB,  therevdlatknubj  whch  thej 
p  agitatedt  aad  the  caoaet  of  their  declea- 
deeaj.  la  the  anaak  of  the  world  we  be- 
ia  a  Burror,  (he  difiereot  characters  who 
bed  their  parts  in  the  drama  of  life,  aod 
s  distin([aished  themselTes  either  by  their 
r  their  vices.  We  there  behold  the  various 
'  scenes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  great 
F  haman  aifairs.  The  Assyrian,  the  Persian, 
ian,  aad  the  Roman  onpire,  all  pass  in  per- 
before  our  eyes,  and  present  a  view,  which 
an  see  with  indifference,  of  the  instability 
innal  fluctuations  of  all  things  human, 
ory/'  says  Cicero,  ''is  the  attestation  of 
torch  of  truth,  the  storehouse  of  memory, 
)  of  life,  and  the  herald  of  antiquity*;"  and 
that  "  for  a  person  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
hich  have  preceded  his  own  time,  is  always 

I  in  a  state  of  chUdhoodf."  Indeed,  if  our 
(e  were  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
experience,  and  restricted  to  those  events 

II  within  our  own  observation,  the  progress 
nd  in  art  and  science  would  be  completely 
d,  and  men  would  remain  in  utter  ignorance 
lose  dbcoveries  and  inventions  which  the 
^  the  world  have  unfolded  and  made  known, 
ther  hand,  the  prudent  reflections  which  his- 
)rds,  or  enables  us  to  make,  teach  us  to  be 

*  Cic  lib.  2.  de  OnX,  t  Cic.  in  OnU 
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wise  before  our  time,  and  are  more  efficacious  than 
all  the  moral  lessoDS  of  the  ffreatest  masters. 

It  appeared  to  the  compiler  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that,  since  the  utility  of  the  study  of  history,  and  the 
necessity  of  its  forming  a  prominent  part  in  the 
education  of  youth  are  fully  acknowledged,  some 
manual  of  this  kind  had  not  before  been  attempted. 
In  this  volume,  the  reader  will  find  an  epitome  of  the 
most  memorable  transactions — a  rapid,  yet,  it  is 
hoped,  a  faithful  delineation  of  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  several  states  and  nations  of  an~ 
tiquity  from  the  earliest  records  of  time,  and  of  those 
illustrious  characters  from  which  history  has  been 
justly  designated  "philosophy  teaching  by  example." 

Abridgment!',  which  contain  the  substance  and  the 
spirit  of  ponderous  tomes,  are  useful  in  every  science, 
and  greatly  promote  the  labours  of  the  student.  They 
are  not  to  be  disregarded,  merely  because  they  give 
only  the  outlines  and  lineaments  of  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat.  A  map,  which  shows  every  town, 
village,  and  hamlet  in  a  country,  does  not  supersede 
one  which  delineates  only  the  larger  cities  and  more 
prominent  objects.  The  work  of  Justin  is  useful, 
though  merely  an  abridgment  of  that  of  Trogus 
Pompeius. 

The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  revised  and 
corrected ;  and,  where  necessary,  certain  portions 
have  been  added.  Questions  on  the  history  of  each 
country  have  also  been  annexed.  These,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  enable  the  student,  with  greater  facility; 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  subject.  By  thia 
means,  the  work  assumes  the  character  of  what  it 
really  is — a  Grammar  of  Ancient  History,  and  is 
rendered  greatly  superior  to  the  edition  of  1807,  audi 
to  those  since  published. 

1Ucto7, CliAon,  October  I,  1831, 
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ANCIET^T    HISTORY. 


From.  the. Creation  to  the  Confusion  of  Tongues. 

THE  Sacred  Writings  g^ive  no  particular  description  of 
.the  first  creation  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  Nor, 
indeed,  was  any  other  account  requisite,  than  to  inform 
mankind,  that  Uiey  were  created  by  the  immediate  power 
of  God.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  observe,  that,  at  the 
sovereign  command  of  the  Almighty,  the  cheerful  light  of 
day  appei^ed;  the  firmament  expanded,  to  divide  the 
upper  from  the  lower  waters ;  the  congpregated  floods  re- 
tired to  their  destined  bed;  the  dry  land  was  crowned 
with  a  rich  profusion  of  herbage,  fruits,  and  flowers  ;  the 
waters  were  replenished  with  an  abundant  variety  of  fish  ; 
the  odoriferous  air  was  fanned  by  the  pinions  of  innume- 
rable birds;  the  verdant  meads  were  stocked  with  cattle; 
and  every  part  of  the  earth  was  inhabited  by  its  appro- 
priate tribes.  To  complete,  and  truly  to  excel  the  whole, 
Grod  created  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  infused 
into  his  body  the  breath  of  life,  or  immortality ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  man  became  a  living  soul.  The  Al- 
mighty, also,  formed  woman  out  of  the  side  of  the  man, 
whom  he  cast  into  a  profound  slumber  for  that  purpose, 

(B.  C.  4004.)  Having  thus  produced  an  exquisite  and 
a  beautiful  system  from  an  unformed  chaos,  God  placed 
the  man  and  his  wife,  whom  he  named  Adam  and 
Eve,  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  gave  them  instructions 
to  dress  and  to  keep  it.  He  allowed  them  the  free  use 
of  the  fruit  with  which  the  garden  abounded,  with  the 
exception  of  a  particular  tree,  which  was  called  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  of  which  if  they  pre- 
sumed to  eat,  they  would  incur  the  penalty  of  inevitable 
death.  Contrary,  however,  to  the  divine  injunction,  the 
woman,  deceived  by  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  ate  of  the 
forbidden  fruit,  and  afterwards  enticed  hei*  husband  to 
participate  in  her  crime.     From  that  monvmt  innocence 
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all  kinds  of  birds,  beasts,  and  reptiles,  by  pairs  and  by 
sevens,  entered  the  ark ;  and  God  opened  the  windows  of 
heaven,  and  poured  the  inundating  torrents  on  the  earth 
for  forty  days  and  forty  nights  without  intermission.  The 
waters  increased  gradually  during  five  months,  and  over* 
whelmed  all  mankmd,  except  those  who  were  in  the  ark, 
and  who,  after  being  inclosed  in  this  vessel,  during  the 
space  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of  our  present 
computation,  came  forth  in  pursuance  of  the  divine  com- 
mand. 

(B.  G.  2347.)  Impressed  with  the  most  lively  gratitude 
to  the  author  and  preserver  of  his  existence,  Noah,  im- 
mediately upon  his  landing,  erected  an  altar  upon 
mount  Ararat,  where  the  ark  rested,  and  offered  a  burnt 
sacrifice  of  every  clean  beast  and  of  every  clean  fowl. 
This  act  of  piety  was  highly  pleasing  to  God,  who  gra- 
ciously affirmed,  that  he  would  no  more  curse  the  earth 
for  man's  sake;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
retain  all  its  privileges,  and  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  seasons,  till  the  period  of  its  final  destruction. 
As  a  token  of  his  inviolable  decree,  the  Almighty  pro- 
mised to  set  his  bow  in  the  clouds  when  it  rained,  that  the 
posterity  of  Adam  might  look  upon  it,  and  contemplate  the 
effects  of  his  sovereign  mercy. 

The  Creator  of  the  universe  bestowed  the  warmest 
blessings  and  the  most  inestimable  marks  of  affection  on 
Noah,  who  descended  from  the  mountain,  applied  him- 
self to  husbandry,  and  planted  a  vineyard.  Having  drunk 
too  freely  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  he  became  intoxi- 
cated, and  lay  carelessly  uncovered  within  his  tent.  In 
this  situation  he  was  discovered  by  Ham,  the  father  of 
Canaan,  who  made  him  the  subject  of  derision ;  but  Shem 
and  Japhet  being  modest,  and  tender  of  the  patriarch's 
honour,  covered  him  with  a  garment.  In  return  for  this, 
they  were  remunerated  with  an  ample  blessing,  whilst 
the  posterity  of  Ham  were  loaded  with  the  most  dreadful 
curses. 

(B.  C.  1998.)  Japhet,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Noah, 
was  pathetically  blessed  by  that  patriarch,  for  his  pious 
behaviour,  in  the  following  terms :  "  God  shall  en- 
large Japhet,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem, 
and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant."  This  prophecy  has 
been  fully  accomplished  in  the  great  po^sea^Votv^  \4\v\q\v 
fell  to  the  posterity  of  Japhet  in  different  i^^iV,^  o^  x^x^ 
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PREFACE 


History  is  a  pleasing  and  an  nseful  scienae^ 
which  demands  the  re^^ard  and  consideration  of  all 
who  feel  an  interest  in  their  own  species^  and  in  the 
transactions  of  the  world  in  which  they  dwell. — 
It  directs  our  attention  to  past  ages  and  events,  and 
exhibits  to  our  view  the  rise  of  states,  their  progress 
in  arts  and  civilization,  the  revolutions  by  which  they 
have  been  agitated,  and  the  causes  of  their  declen- 
sion and  decay.  In  the  annals  of  the  world  we  be- 
hold, as  in  a  mirror,  the  different  characters  who 
have  acted  their  parts  in  the  drama  of  life,  and 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  either  by  their 
virtues  or  their  vices.  We  there  behold  the  various 
changing  scenes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  great 
theatre  of  human  affairs.  The  Assyrian,  the  Persian, 
the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman  empire,  all  pass  in  per- 
spective before  our  eyes,  and  present  a  view,  whicli 
no  one  can  see  with  indifference,  of  the  instability 
and  continual  fluctuations  of  all  things  human. 

"  History,"  says  Cicero,  **  is  the  attestation  of 
ages,  the  torch  of  truth,  the  storehouse  of  memory, 
the  guide  of  life,  and  the  herald  of  antiquity*;"  and 
he  adds  that  ''for  a  person  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
events  which  have  preceded  his  own  time,  is  always 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  childhoodf."  Indeed,  if  our 
knowledge  were  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
our  own  experience,  and  restricted  to  those  events 
which  fall  within  our  own  observation,  the  progress 
of  mankind  in  art  and  science  would  be  completely 
obstructed,  and  men  would  remain  in  utter  ignorance 
of  all  those  discoveries  and  inventions  which  the 
annals  of  the  world  have  unfolded  and  made  known. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  prudent  reflections  which  his- 
tory affords,  or  enables  us  to  make,  teach  us  to  be 
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wise  before  our  time,  and  are  more  efficacious  than 
all  the  moral  lessoDs  of  the  greatest  masters. 

It  appeared  to  the  compiler  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that,  since  the  utility  of  the  study  of  history,  and  the 
necessity  of  its  forming  a  prominent  part  in  the 
education  of  yonth  are  fully  acknowledged,  some 
manual  of  this  kind  bad  not  before  been  attempted. 
In  this  volume,  the  reader  will  find  an  epitome  of  the 
most  memorable  transactions — a  rapid,  yet,  it  is 
hoped,  a  faithful  delineation  of  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  several  states  and  nations  of  an- 
tiquity from  the  earliest  records  of  lime,  and  of  those 
illustrious  characters  from  which  history  has  been 
justly  designated  "philosophy  teaching  by  example." 
Abridgment!!,  which  contam  the  substance  and  the 
spirit  of  ponderous  tomes,  are  useful  in  every  science, 
and  greatly  promote  the  labours  of  the  student.  They 
art!  not  to  be  disregarded,  merely  because  they  give 
only  the  outlinea  and  lineaments  of  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat.  A  map,  which  shows  every  town, 
village,  and  hamlet  in  a  country,  does  not  snperseds 
one  which  delineates  only  the  larger  cities  and  more 
prominent  objects.  The  work  of  Justin  is  nseful, 
though  merely  an  abridgment  of  that  of  Trogua 
I    Pompeius. 

I  The  present  edilion  has  been  carefully  revised  and 
(corrected;  and,  where  necessary,  certain  portions 
Iiave  been  added.  Questions  on  the  history  of  each 
country  have  also  been  annexed.  These,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  enable  the  student,  with  greater  facility, 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  subject.  By  this 
means,  the  work  assumes  the  character  of  what  it 
really  is — a  Grammar  of  Ancient  History,  and  is 
rendered  greatly  superior  to  the  edition  of  1807,  and 
to  those  since  published. 

RCCI07,  Clifloa,  Octobet  1,  1831. 
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Had  abundaatlv  luppliet  the  defect  which  nuit  otlicrniM* 
inevitably  retult  from  the  want  ef  imm.  Thougli  it  is  miiv 
well  known,  that  the  sources  of  this  river  aie  in  Kihkjpiu, 
yet  the  ancients  were  so  ignorant  on  this  snbject,  tlmi  they 
thooght  it  impossible  to  discover  them.  The  Nile  enters 
Egypt  almost  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  piecipitatcH 
itself  over  seven  successive  falls  or  cataracts,  it  (wssc  4 
throagh  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  divides  itself  into  twii 
large  arms  a  little  below  Memphis,  and  subdividing  itseii' 
into  seven  chann^  mingtes  its  waten  with  the  ocean. 

The  great  increase  of  this  river  is  occasioned  by  tht* 
heavy  rains  which  fall  in  Ethiopia.  The  waters  of  tli«! 
Nile  spread  slowly  over  the  lands,  which  they  gradoMlly 
cover,  and  are  cmiducted  to  the  more  distant  parts,  by 
varions  means  which  the  Egyptians  have  been  taught  by 
neccssity  and  practice.  They  remain  fcur  months  almost 
stagnant;  and  that  they  may  not  flow  off  too  rapidly,  lie- 
fore  they  have  deposited  their  fertilizing  mud,  during  tlmt 
time  a  sea-wind  blows,  by  which  they  are  detained.  It  in 
not  lawful  to  cut  the  trenches  for  the  reception  of  tht* 
water,  till  the  river  has  attained  its  height,  which  is  twenty- 
four  feet* 

Egjrpt  exhibits,  at  two  seasons  of  the  year,  two  most 
beautiful  and  magnificent  prospects.  If  a  man  asi*enil 
some  lofty  mountain,  or  one  of  the  great  pyramids  of 
Grand  Cairo,  in  the  month  of  July  or  August,  he  behoklx 
with  amazement  a  spacious  sea,  spotted  with  innunicra- 
ble  towns  and  vilifies,  intersected  with  several  causeys, 
and  occasionally  contrasted  with  groves  and  orchards; 
while  at  the  same  time,  a  maenificent  display  of  sylvan 
and  mountainous  scenery  bounds  the  delightful  view,  and 
terminates  a  most  exquisite  horizon,  at  the  utmost  dis- 
tance which  the  eye  can  possibly  discover.  On  tlie  con- 
trary, if  the  vi3w  be  taken  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  the  whole  country  resembles  one  extensive 
meadow,  clothed  with  the  finest  verdure,  and  enamelled 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  flowers;  the  plains  are  em- 
bellished with  innumerable  flocks  and  herds;  the  mild 
zephyrs  are  literally  impregnated  with  the  sweet  odours 
that  rise  from  the  orange  and  lemon  blossoms,  and  the 

*  According  to  Mr.  Brown,  the  rise  of  the  Nile  is  still  much  the  same 
as  in  the  most  indent  times* 
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air  is  altogether  bo  pure  and  salubrious,  ihat  a  more  heaTth* 
ful  and  agreeable  canuol  be  found  in  the  universe. 

The  E^plian  husbandman  has  not  the  laborious  task 
of  ploughing,  digging,  or  breaking  the  clods ;  nor  has  he 
dny  occasion  for  manure,  as  the  Nile,  by  bringing  with 
it  a  profusion  of  inud  or  slime,  fattens  the  earth,  and 
renders  it  exceedingly  fruitful.  When,  therefore,  the 
river  has  subsided,  he  mingles  a  little  sand  with  the  earth 
to  abate  its  strength,  and  then  sows  the  seed  with  little 
trouble,  and  at  an  inconsiderable  expence-  Tlie  time  of 
sowing  is  generally  in  October  and  November;  within 
two  months  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  rich  variety  of 
grain  and  pulse ;  and  in  March  and  April  the  harvest  is 
gathered. 

Lower  Egypt  extends  from  Heptanomis  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  contains,  besides  the  Delta,  Mareotia  and 
Alexandria  to  the  west,  and  Casiotis  and  Augustamnica, 
with  some  other  territories,  towards  the  east.  That  part 
which,  from  its  triangular  figure,  has  obtained  the  name 
of  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  or  the  Delta, 
is  encompassed  by  the  arms  of  the  Nile,  and  lies  between 
the  Caimpic  branch  to  the  west,  and  the  Pelusian  to 
the  east. 

The  name  Mizraim,  by  which  Bgypt  is  designated  in 
Scripture,  renders  it  probable,  that  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
taiits  of  this  country  were  descended  from  the  son  of  Ham, 
the  second  son  of  Noah. 

In  Egypt,  the  royal  dignity  was  hereditary;  but  the 
sovereign  was  obliged  to  model  his  actions  after  the  esta- 
blished laws  of  the  realm,  as  well  in  matters  of  a  private 
nature,  as  in  the  management  of  state  affairs.  His  educa- 
tion was  not  intrusted  to  his  parents,  but  to  the  priests, 
who  were  grave  personages  well  instructed  in  religion  and 
the  laws.  No  person  was  admitted  into  his  immediate 
service,  who  had  not  received  an  honom-able  birth  and 
a  liberal  education.  By  religious  exercises,  by  example, 
and  by  the  daily  recital  of  the  consequences  of  noble  or 
base  actions,  the  prince  was  taught,  that  God  would  re- 
ward virtue  and  punish  vice.  His  employments  wei%  ap- 
pointed for  every  hour  of  the  day  ;  the  form  of  his  dress 
yias  prescribed  ;  the  times  for  the  repetlLion  of  his  exer- 
cises were  fixed  ;  and  the  dishes  of  his  table  r^ulated. 
Whilst  the  monarch  lived,  he  was  reverenced  a^  god; 
but,  at  his  death,  he  submitted  to  the  lot  of  other  mortals. 
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All  the  people  sat  in  judgment  over  liini ;  an'i,  il'  his  ^uod 
did  not  exceed  his  evil  actions,  he  was,  in  $ome  cases,  dis- 
gracefully refused  the  usual  honours  of  sepulture. 

Each  nome  or  province  had  its  respective  governor ;  and 
the  lands  were  divided  betvreen  the  king,  the  priests,  and 
the  soldiers.  The  priests,  whose  rank  was  next  tu  that  of 
the  sovereign,  were  greatly  esteemed  and  venerated  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  not  only  for  their  attendance 
on  the  worship  of  tne  gods,  but  also  for  their  prudence, 
skill,  and  erudition.  They  enjoyed  several  peculiar  ad- 
vantages, being  exempt  from  all  taxes,  free  from  domestic 
cares,  and  receiving  a  daily  allowance  of  consecrated  bread, 
beef,  geese,  and  wine. 

The  Egyptian  husbandmen  have  always  been  ^try 
skilful  in  tillage,  and  in  the  managen.ent  and  breeding  of 
cattle.  They  sUU  practise  their  ancient  method  of  hutch- 
ing eggs  in  ovenSy  and  thus  raise  prodigious  numbers  of 
fowls. 

Their  judges  were  to  be  men  of  irreproachable  momls. 
The  members  of  the  first  tribunal  of  the  nation,  who^ie 
number  was  thirty,  were  taken  from  the  principal  cities  ; 
because  they  were  supposed  to  possess  more  knowledge 
and  information.  They  elected  a  president  fruin  the'r 
own  number,  who,  as  a  mark  of  his  dignity,  wore  about 
his  neck  a  chain  of  gold,  from  which  was  suspeiided  the 
image  of  Truth,  composed  of  precious  stones.  Tlie  pur- 
ties  pleaded  their  causes  in  person.  The  plaintiff'  prtsthtcd 
his  complaint  in  writing,  a  copy  of  which  was  given  to  the 
defendant,  who  delivered  an  answer  to  it.  The  court  tlicn 
taking  the  two  writings  into  consideration,  passed  jvidg- 
ment,  the  president,  without  speaking  a  word,  turnitii^  his 
brilliant  image  of  Truth  towards  the  party,  in  whose  favour 
the  trial  was  decided. 

The  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Egyptians  seemed  to 
excel  those  of  all  other  nations;  but  when  we  contemplate 
the  objects,  modes,  and  consequences,  of  their  reliyion, 
we  are  insensibly  led  to  deplore  the  blindness  and  ignotdnce 
of  their  hearts,  which  were  enveloped  in  the  dark  clouds  of 
bigotry  and  superstition. 

The  principal  gods  of  the  Egyptians  were  Osiris*  and 

*  Osiris  was  sometimes  represented  by  a  sceptre  and  an  eye,  to  signify 
his  power  aoA  providence ;  sometimes  by  a  nawk,  and  in  latter  ages 
by  a  disgusting  human  figure ;  but  the  bull  was  his  chief  living  repre- 
sentative. 
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PREFACE. 


History  is  a  plettdng  and  an  ntefnl  icionao» 
which  demands  the  regard  and  consideration  of  all 
who  feel  an  interest  in  their  own  ipecies,  and  in  the 
transactions  of  the  world  in  which  they  dwell. — 
It  directs  oar  attention  to  past  ages  and  eyents,  and 
exhibits  to  oar  view  the  rise  of  states,  their  progress 
in  arts  and  civilisation^  the  revolutions  by  which  they 
have  been  agitated,  and  the  causes  of  their  declen- 
sion and  decay.  In  the  annals  of  the  world  we  be- 
hold, as  in  a  mirror,  the  different  characters  who 
have  acted  their  jmrts  in  the  drama  of  life,  and 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  either  by  their 
virtues  or  their  vices.  We  there  behold  the  various 
changing  scenes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  great 
theatre  of  human  affairs.  The  Assyrian,  the  Persian, 
the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman  empire,  all  pass  in  per- 
spective before  our  eyes,  and  present  a  view,  which 
no  one  can  see  with  indifference,  of  the  instability 
and  continual  fluctuations  of  all  things  human. 

*'  History,"  says  Cicero,  *'  is  the  attestation  of 
ages,  the  torch  of  truth,  the  storehouse  of  memory, 
the  guide  of  life,  and  the  herald  of  antiquity*;"  and 
he  adds  that  ''for  a  person  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
events  which  have  preceded  hb  own  time,  is  always 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  childhoodf/'  Indeed,  if  our 
knowledge  were  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
our  own  experience,  and  restricted  to  those  events 
which  fall  within  our  own  observation,  the  progress 
of  mankind  in  art  and  science  would  be  completely 
obstructed,  and  men  would  remain  in  utter  ignorance 
of  all  those  discoveries  and  inventions  which  the 
annals  of  the  world  have  unfolded  and  made  known. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  prudent  reflections  which  his- 
tory affords,  or  enables  us  to  make,  teach  us  to  be 
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vise  before  onr  time,  and  are  more  etGcacious  than 
all  the  moral  lessoaa  of  the  greatest  masters. 

It  appeared  to  the  compiler  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that,  since  the  utility  of  the  study  of  history,  and  the 
necessity  of  its  forming  a  prominent  part  in  the 
education  of  youth  are  fully  acknowledged,  some 
manual  of  this  kind  had  not  before  been  attempted. 
In  this  volume,  the  reader  will  find  an  epitome  of  the 
most  memorable  transactions — a  rapid,  yet,  it  is 
lioped,  a  faithful  delineation  of  events  whiuh  have 
taten  place  in  the  several  states  and  nations  of  an- 
tiquity from  the  earliest  records  of  time,  and  of  those 
illustrious  characters  from  which  history  has  been 
justly  designated  "philosophy  teaching  by  example." 

Abridgment",  which  contain  the  substance  and  the 
spirit  of  ponderous  tomes,  are  useful  in  every  science, 
and  greatly  promote  the  labours  of  the  student.  They 
are  not  to  be  disregarded,  merely  because  they  give 
only  the  outlines  and  lineaments  of  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat.  A  map,  which  shows  every  town, 
village,  and  hamlet  in  a  country,  does  not  supersede 
one  which  delineates  only  the  larger  cities  and  more 
prominent  objects.  The  work  of  Justin  is  useful, 
though  merely  an  abridgment  of  that  of  Trogns 
Pompeius. 

'  The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  revised  and 
corrected;  and,  where  necessary,  certain  portions 
have  been  added.  Questions  on  the  history  of  each 
country  have  also  been  annexed.  These,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  enable  the  student,  with  greater  facility, " 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  subject.  By  this 
means,  the  work  assumes  the  character  of  wh 
Teally  is — a  Grammar  of  Ancient  History,  ar 
rendered  greatly  superior  to  the  edition  of  1807, 
to  those  since  published. 

Reclorji,  Clifion,  OcMber  1,  1831. 
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Philopator,  wliom  some  affirm  to  have  commif ted  the  i 

of  parricide,   that  he  might  obliiin  ihe  crown,   and  who 
proved  a  most  debauched  prince.     He  was  also  denominat- 
ed Tryplion,  from  the  effeminacy  of  his  diversions,  because 
he  used  to  walk  through  the  streets  on  the  Bacchanal  so-    ' 
ieninities,  with  a  wreath  of  ivy  on  his  head,  like  the  galK^ 
or  priests  of  Cybele.     At  the  instigation  of  his  prime  mi- 
irisler  Sosibius,  he  caused  his  brother  Magas  to  be  put  to    I 
Tieathj  and  this  act  of  barbarity  was  followed  by  othen 
wf  a  similar  nature.     Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  to  whom 
'Euergetes  had  given  an  asylum  in  Egypt,  opposing  the  i 
iburder  of  Magas,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  king  and  J 
ilia  courtiers,  who  abandoned  themselves  entirely  to  liceti-  t 
'tiousness  and  debauchery,     Cleomenes  and  his  followers  I 
•Were  imprisoned;    but  effecting  their  escape,  Ihey  endeft-  I 
^Wiured  to  excite  the  people  to  a  revoli,  and  were  put   tol 
^eath.  f 

(B.  C.  208.)  The  king,  having  received  an  afTront  froiA  ' 
the  Jews,  published  an  edict,  which  commanded  tlieni 
either  to  adore  the  pagan  deiiies,  or  to  suffer  themselves 
te  be  marked  with  a  hot  iron,  which  would  imprmt 
m  their  foreheadB  a  leaf  of  ivy,  the  sjfmbol  of  Bac- 
chus. Only  a  few  preferred  apostacy  to  infamy.  The 
:i%Bt  were  brought  in  chains  to  Alexandria,  where  they 
were  to  be  trodden  to  death  by  elephants,  on  account  of 
Aeir  resistance  to  the  will  of  Philopator.  The  time  was 
appointed  for  the  tragical  catastrophe ;  but  the  king  being 
much  inebriated,  the  execution  was  deferred  till  another 
iday.  When  the  elephants  were  let  loose  on  the  trembling 
wisoners,  those  terrific  animals,  instead  of  assailing  the 
•Jews,  turned  the  whole  of  their  rage  on  the  spectators, 
Mildiera,  and  a^istants,  of  whom  they  destoyed  great 
numbers.  This,  together  with  some  singular  appearances 
4o  the  air,  so  terrified  Philopator,  that  he  liberated  the 
"laws,  and  publicly  acknowledged  the  power  of  their  God; 
rhose  wrath  he  endeavoured  to  deprecate  by  reinstating 
lis  injured  worshippers  in  their  former  privileges,  beslow- 
ng  upon  lliem  many  i'avours,  and  loading  them  with  pre- 
ents  at  their  departure.  .  M 

Ptolemy  having  exliausted  a  very  strong  constitution  hf  1 
ntemperance  and  debauchery,  died  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.     He  was  one  of  the  most  wicked  princes 
that  ever  governed  a  kingdom.     He  commenced  his  reign 
with  the  murder  of  an  innocent  brother,  and  terminated 
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From,  the  Creation  to  the  Confusion  of  Tongues. 

THE  Sacred  Writings  give  no  particular  description  of 
the  Jirst  creation  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  Nor, 
indeed,  was  any  other  account  requisite,  than  to  inform 
mankind,  that  they  were  created  by  the  immediate  power 
of  God.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  observe,  that,  at  the 
sovereign  command  of  the  Almighty,  the  cheerful  light  of 
day  appei^ed;  the  firmament  expanded,  to  divide  the 
upper  from  the  lower  waters ;  the  congregated  floods  rc> 
tired  to  their  destined  bed ;  the  dry  land  was  crowned 
with  a  rich  profusion  of  herbage,  fruits,  and  flowers  ;  the 
waters  were  replenished  with  an  abundant  variety  of  6sh  ; 
the  odoriferous  air  was  fanned  by  the  pinions  of  innume- 
rable birds;  the  verdant  meads  were  stocked  with  cattle ; 
and  every  part  of  the  earth  was  inhabited  by  its  appro- 
priate tribes.  To  complete,  and  truly  to  excel  the  whole, 
God  created  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  infused 
into  his  body  the  breath  of  life,  or  immortality ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  man  became  a  living  soul.  The  Al- 
mighty, also,  formed  woman  out  of  the  side  of  the  man, 
whom  he  cast  into  a  profound  slumber  for  that  purpose. 

(B.  C.  4004.)  Having  thus  produced  an  exquisite  and 
a  beautiful  system  from  an  unformed  chaos,  God  placed 
the  man  and  his  wife,  whom  he  named  Adam  and 
Eve,  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  gave  them  instructions 
to  dress  and  to  keep  it.  He  allowed  them  the  free  use 
of  the  fruit  with  which  the  garden  abounded,  with  the 
exception  of  a  particular  tree,  which  was  called  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  of  which  if  they  pre- 
sumed to  eat,  they  would  incur  the  penalty  of  inevitable 
death.  Contrary,  however,  to  the  divine  injunction,  the 
woman,  deceived  by  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  ate  of  the 
forbidden  fruit,  and  afterwards  enticed  her  husband  to 
participate  in  her  crime.     From  that  moment  innocence 
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Cleopatra  had  borne  to  liim,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  his 
maogled  limbs  to  be  sent  in  a  box  to  hia  mother.  These 
acts  of  cruelty  served  only  to  inflame  the  minda  of  the 
people,  who  resolved  to  prevent  the  tyrant  from  re-ascend' 
ing  the  throne;  and  (B.  C.  129.)  Cleopatra  raised  a  power- 
ful army,  which  attacked  a  numerous  body  of  mercena- 
ries belonging  to  the  king.  The  forces  of  Physcon,  how- 
ever, defeated  those  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  tyrant  returned 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  died  in  the  sixty-seveath  yeai-  of 
his  age,  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  his  rei^.  Notwith- 
Btanding  his  oppressive  and  iniquitous  conduct,  he  was  a 
patron  of  literature,  conversed  with  facility  on  all  literary 
subjects,  and  enriched  the  Alexandrian  library  with  many 
valuable  books.  By  his  niece  Cleopatra  he  had  two  sons, 
Lathurus  and  Alexander,  and  three  daughters,  Cleopatra, 
Selene,  and  Tryphosna. 

Physcon  left  the  crown  to  his  widow,  who  might  appoint 
as  her  successor  either  of  her  sons  she  thought  proper. 
Accordingly,  she  made  choice  of  Alexander,  the  younger, 
as  being  the  easier  to  govern ;  but  the  people  obliged  her 
to  recal  Lalhurus  from  Cyprus,  whither  he  had  been  ban- 
ished during  hts  father's  life.  Lathurus,  however,  had  not 
long  enjoyed  the  regal  dignity  before  his  mother  found 
means  to  occasion  a  revolt  among  the  Alexandrians 
(B.  C.  107.),  who  rose  in  a  general  tumult  against  therr 
sovereign,  and  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces,  if  he 
had  not  fortunately  embarked  in  a  vessel,  which  imme- 
diately set  sail,  and  carried  him  beyond  the  impending 
danger.  Cleopatra  instantly  sent  for  Alexander,  and 
having  caused  him  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Egypt,  obliged 
Lalhurus  to  be  content  with  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Soon  after  this  revolution,  the  inhabitants  of  Ptolemais 
being  driven  to  the  utmost  extremities  by  Alexander 
Jannmus,  king  of  the  Jews,  sought  the  assistance  of 
Lathurus,  who  went  immediately  to  their  relief.  But 
ihey,  fearing  that  the  alliance  of  Ptolemy  Lalhurus  might 
prove  as  prejudicial  to  their  interests  as  the  enmity  of 
Alexander,  resolved  to  rely  entirely  on  their  own  exertions, 
and  not  to  admit  any  auxiliaries.  Lathurus,  therefore,  irri- 
tated at  their  conduct,  turned  his  ai-ms  against  them,  as 
well  as  against  Alexander,  and  defeated  the  Jews  with 
gieat  slaughter.  Having  taken  «p  his  quarters,  after  the 
engagement,  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  he  caused  all 
tlie  female  and  infant  inhabitants  to  be  murdered,  and 
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lutilatfid  lioiba  to  he  put  intu  Ijoiling  caldrunt,  ai  if 

igoed  to  make  a  repast  Tor  his  armj.     This  abomi- 

iction  was  iateaded  to  strike  tlie  deepest  terror  into 

trs,  by  FepreseDtiDg  their  enemies  as  canoibals. 

the  mean  time,  Ptolemy  Alexander,  the  younger 

r,  suffered  all  tbe  restraints  of  slavery,  under  the 

IS  appearance  of  sovereign  authority;  and  having 

Dured  to  make  his  escape  from  ^rypt,  the  queen 

a  conspiracy  against  his   life,  which  Alexander 

against  that  of  the  projector.     As  soon  as  it  was 

thiU  Ptolemy  had  caused  his  mother  to  be  assas- 

,  the  Egyptians  rose  in  a  tumult,  (B.  C.  S9.)  and 

lim  ignominionsly  from  his  dominioDs,  which  they 

id  on  his  brother  Lathurus.     Alexander,  endea- 

lo  return  to  Cyprus,  vaa  killed,  and  left  a  son, 

15  also  named  Alexander.     Lathurui  died,  after 

eleven  years  jointly  with  his  mother  in  Egypt, 

L  in  Cyprus,  and  seven  alone  in  Alexandria  after 

h  of  Cleopatra. 

e  decease  of  this  prince,  the  sceptre  devolved  to 
legitimate  offspring  Cleopatra*;  but  Sylla,  who 
kat  time  perpetual  dictator  at  Rome,  sent  Alex- 
he  nephew  of  Lathurua,  to  assume  the  reins  of 
ent.  On  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  he  was  persuaded 
ise  the  princess,  who  had  been  placed  on  the 
X  months  before  that  period  ;  but  Cleopatra  be- 
in  object  of  aversion  to  her  consort,  either  on  ac- 
her  person,  or  her  share  in  the  regal  dignity,  he 
lused  her  to  be  assassinated  nineteen  days  after 
iage.  After  this  barbarous  transaction,  Alexander 
ifteen  years,  and  rendered  himself  ao  obnotious 
ibjecti,  that  they  at  length  expelled  bim.  He 
ge  in  the  city  of  Tyre,  whither  he  bad  sent  great 
is  treasures,  and  where  he  died.  By  his  last  will 
ed  the  Romans  heirs  to  his  wealth  and  his  do- 
The  Roman  senators,  however,  considered  the 
ivalid,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  kingdom,  but 
yre  for  the  effects  which  the  deceased  prince  had 
ed  to  their  republic. 
58.)    The   ^yptians    bestowed    the  crown   on 


:hil  Ibe  malei  of  Ihe  royal  rumily  had  the  name  of  i'lalem^ 
alea  that  of  Cleopatra,  though  they  were  diltingmiihed  tra 
ly  p/oper  Jen"-"-—'-""' 
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Ptolemy  Auletes*,  the  natural  son  of  Lathuriu,  who  know- 
ing tliHt  he  possessed  only  a  eontested  title  to  his  new 
dignity,  purchased  an  alliance  with  the  Komans  at  the 
pi'jce  of  six  thousand  talents,  which  he  eould  not  ruise 
without  burdening  his  people  with  very  heavy  taxes. 
This  occasioned  a  genei'al  discontent  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  and  the  king  refusing  a  popular  request  res- 
pecting the  isle  of  Cyprus,  the  people  revolted  from  their 
allegiance,  and  demanded  vengeaiice  on  the  object  of 
their  aversion.  But  Auletes  privately  withdiew  from 
Alexandria,  and  embarked  for  Rhodes,  with  an  intention 
of  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  Romans.  At  Rhodes 
he  met  with  Cato,  wKo  would  haie  diasuuded  him  from 
his  purpose  of  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
who  advised  him  to  return  to  Bgypt,  and  tt>  endeavour  by 
a  wise  and  moderate  government  to  regain  the  affections 
of  his  subjects.  (B.  C.  57.)  Auletes,  however,  pursued 
his  journey  to  Rome,  and  by  bribes  and  promises  so  in- 
gratiated himself  with  the  principal  men  of  the  city,  that 
he  was  on  the  point  of  obtaining  a  lai^e  army,  when 
C.  Cato,  an  enterprising  young  man,  read,  or  pretended 
to  read,  in  the  Sybilline  books,  the  following  words:  "  If 
a  king  of  ^ypt  shall  apply  to  you  for  succour,  assist 
him,  but  not  with  an  army:  if  you  adopt  violent  measures, 
you  must  expect  great  misfortunes."  To  obviate  this 
prediction,  which  was  evidently  forged,  Pompey  advised 
Ptolemy  to  recur  to  Gabinius,  who  acted  as  proconsul  of 
Syria,  and  who  undertook  to  reinstate  the  king  for  the 
suJU  of  about  two  millions  sterling. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ^yptians  had  placed  the  diadem 
oil  the  head  of  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Auletes,  who  mar- 
ried Archelaus,  son  of  the  high-priest  of  Comana,  but  the 
pretended  son  of  Mithridales  the  Great.  Gabinius  entered 
Egypt  with  a  numerous  Etrmy,  and  was  met  and  engaged 
by  Archelaus,  whose  troops  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  him- 
self was  taken  prisoner.  Archelaus,  however,  obtained 
his  liberty,  on  paying  a  considerable  ransom  to  Gabinius, 
who  demanded  from  Auletes  fresh  sums  of  money  for  pio- 
secuting  the  war.  At  length,  Archelaus  was  killed  in  an 
engagement,  and  Auletes  re-setlled  on  his  throne.  Berenice 
was  sacritioed  to  the  resentment  of  her  inhuman  father^ 

1  1.1s  skill  ■ 
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and  most  of  the  wealthy  citizens  were  put  to  death  by 
command  of  the  king,,  who  confiscated  their  estates,  that 
he  might  pay  the  reward  which  be  had  promised  to 
Grabinius.  Eveiy  species  of  violence  was  daily  practised 
with  impunity ;  but  neither  the  authority  of.  the  monarch, 
nor  the  presence  of  the  Roman  soldiers^  eovid  prevent  the 
populace  from  avenging  an  insult  done  to  the  aods  of  their 
country;  for  a  Roman  soldier  having  kiUed  a  catf  the 
Alexandrians  rose  in  a  general  insttrrection»  and,  in  spite 
of  the  Roman  guards^  put  the  offender  to  death. 

C.  Rabirius  Posthumus^  who  had  lent  Auletes  the 
greatest  part  of  the  money  which  he  had  borrowed  at 
Rome,  accepted  the  office  of  receiver-general,  that  he 
might  pay  himself  as  he  cdlected  the  revenues.  Auletes, 
however,  soon  found  a  sufficient  pretence  to  have  him 
arrested;  and  Rabirius  was  glad  to  escape  from  prison, 
and  to  quit  Bgypt,  without  receiving  his  monev. 

Auletes  di^  four  years  alter  his  re-establishment  in 
the  kingdom,  and  thirty  after  he  had  first  assumed  the 
government.  He  left  two  sons,  both  called  Ptolemy,  and 
two  daughters,  Cleopatra  and  Arsinoe;  and  he  bequeathed 
his  crown  to  his  eldest  son  and  daughter,  whom  he  com- 
manded to  marry,  and  to  govern  with  equal  authority. 
And  because  they  were  both  under  age,  he  recommended 
them  to  the  RomanSf  who  appointed  Pompey  the  young 
prince's  guardian. 

(B.  C.  48.)  As  Ptolemy,  the  successor  of  Auletes,  was 
a  minor,  under  Pothinus  an  eunuch,  prime-minister,  and 
Achillas  commander  of  the  army,  these  men,  with  a  self- 
interested  view,  deprived  Cleopatra*  of  her  share  in  the 
government.  This  princess,  whose  high  spirit  could  never 
bear  an  insult,  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  retired  imme- 
diately into  Syria,  where  she  raised  a  powerful  army, 
which  she  led  into  Egypt  against  her  husband  and  his 
ministers.  While  both  armies  were  in  sight  of  each  other, 
between  mount  Casius  and  Pelusium,  Pompey  having  lost 
the  battle  of  Pharealia,  was  seen  approaching  the  coast  of 
^gypt»  and  sent  to  his  pupil  Ptolemy  to  request  permis* 
sion  to  enter  his  kingdom.  The  ministers  of  the  king, 
however,  caused  Pompey  to  be  assassinated,  in  order  to 
secure  the  friendship  of  Julius  Ceesar. 

*  This  was  the  famous  Cleopatra,  who  had  a{teTf?aid«  ^  coTm^«ci^A<^ 
share  io  occaahain^  iha  civil  wais  of  Rome. 
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Id  the  mean  time,  Ceesar  being  informed  of  the  couimtfl 
of  the  unfortunate  Roman,  pursued  him,  and  arrived   attT 
Alexandria  just  as  the  news  of  the  perhdiouB  aGsaaainatioa  J 
of  Pompey  reached  that  city.     On  being  presented  with'sl 
the  head  and  ring  of  his  deceased  rival,  he  turned  asidei 
with  honor,  meked  into  leai's,  and  ordered  the  head  to 
interred  with  -the   accustomed  solemnities.       Cssar  i 
manded    payment  of  the  money   which  was   due   from 
Auletes  for  obtaining  for  him  an  alliancewith  the  Romans; 
and   that  Ptolemy  and   Cleopatra  should  disband  their 
armies,  and  appear  before  him  for  the  decision   of  their 
difference.      Having  summoned  a  general  assembly,  hcji 
caused    the    will    of  Auletes   to  be  publicly  read,   and*! 
decreed,   as  guardian  and  arbitrator,  that  Plolemy  aadj 
Cleopatra  should  reign  jointly  in  Egypt;  and  that  Plolem^jl 
the  younger  son,  and  Arsinoe  the  younger  daughter,  shou Ida 
jointly  exercise  the  regal  authority  in  Cyprus,  which  the 
Romans  then  possessed.      Pothinus,  however,  dreading 
the  resentment  of  Cleopatra,  requested  Achillas  to  attack! 
Cffisar  with  liis  army,  and  drive  him  from  the  metropoliaJ 
111  consequence  of  this,  several  actions  took  place  betweenS 
the  Egyptians  and  Romans,  in  which  the  latter  w 
nerallv  victorious;  and  Plolemy  himself  was  drowned  in 
the  Nile,  in  attempting  to  escape  from   ihe  conquering 
army.     Ceesar  finally  succeeded  in  bestowing  the  crown 
on  Cleopatra,  whom  he   loved  very   much,  and   whom, 
through  motives  of  policy,  he  obliged  to  marry  her  younger 
brother  Plolemy,  then  only  eleven  years  of  age.     At  length, 
the  conqueror  of  Pharsalia  tore  himself  from  the  arms  of 
this  enchantress,  and  left  with  her  a  son,  called  Ceesarion. 
Cleopatra  caused  her  husband  to  be  poisoned.     After 
the  death  of  Ceesar,  she  openly  espoused  the  party  of  the 
triumvirate  ;  but  being  suspected  of  having  aided  Ca^sius, 
she  was  Bummoned   to  appear  before   Marc  Antony  at 
Tarsus  in  Ciiicia.     Antony,  however,  could  not  resist  the 
fascinating  charms  of  the  queen,  who  soon  obtained  an 
absolute  authority  over  him.     Every  day  she  invented 
new  pleasures,  and,  like  another  Circe,  supplied  him  with 
large  draughts  of  voluptuousness.      Having  laid  a  consid- 
erable wager,  that  she  could  expend  more  than  50,0001. 
on  one  repast,   she  caused  one  of  the  pearls  which  she 
■wore  in  her  ears,  and  which  was  valued  at  the  above  sum,  J 
^*g  be  dissolved  in  an  acid,  and  theu   swallowed  it.     Shel 
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would  have  melted  ihe  oilier  in  a  similar  maitiier,  if  Plan* 
cus  had  not  diverted  lier  from  her  design. 

(B.  C.  39.)  Antony  sailed  Into  Italy,  with  two  hundred 
■hips,  againat  Octavius ;  but  a  recouciliation  being  effected, 
he  manied  Octavia,  the  widow  of  Marcellus,  and  aister  of 
Oclavi'ja.  Antony,  however,  soon  hastened  back  to 
Alexandria,  where  he  again  indul^,  without  reBtraini,  !« 
every  species  of  luxury  and  dissipation.  He  conducted 
hiniaelf  entirely  by  the  counsels  uf  Cleopati'a,  and,  at  Uw 
desire,  placed  with  lier  on  the  Ihrona  of  Bgypt  her  son 
Ceesaiion,  whom  she  had  borne  to  desiir.  Antony  uIm 
added  to  that  kingdom  Cyrenaica,  the  island  of  Cy]>iu«| 
CeeJo-Syiia,  Ituria,  Phcenicia,  and  a  great  part  of  Crete  and 
Cilicia.  To  three  children  whom  he  had  by  her,  he  aS' 
■igned  whole  kingdoms,  some  already  conquered,  and  others 
which  he  expected  to  subdue. 

In  compliance  with  ti)e  advice  of  some  of  his  partis.mi.' 
Antony  declared  war  against  Octavius,  and  at  the  sunw 
time  sent  a  divorce  to  Oitavia;  but,  instead  of  leading  bit 
valiant  soldiers  to  the  Held,  when  victory  might  reasonubli^ 
have  been  expected,  he  still  continued  to  banquet  and  r^vel 
with  Cleopatra.  (B.  C.  31.)  At  length,  Octttviui  havinr 
obtained  a  powerful  force,  the  two  hostile  armies  prep.iretf 
to  engage,  and  the  fleets  put  to  sea.  A  memotable  and  de>* 
cisive  naval  battle  took  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amhnu-iai* 
giilph,  near  the  city  of  Actium,  in  sight  of  both  armies^ 
The  victory  was  for  some  time  doubtful,  and  was  disp<ite> 
with  great  vigour  and  resolution ;  but  in  the  middle  o(  tkt 
engagement,  Cleopatra  drew  off  the  whole  ^yptiaii  s^uadt 
ron;  and  her  ill-fated  lover  immediately  followed  her.  T*) 
complete  the  misfortunes  of  Antony,  the  army  revolted  to 
his  enemy,  1! 

After  many  fruidess  proposals,  Antony  sent  depniies  Uf 
iemand  his  life  of  Octavius,  on  the  shameful  condition  of 
residing  at  Athens  as  a  private  person,  provided  Cleojialrv 
and  her  children  might  retain  llie  government  of  f^ypt; 
but  this  deputation  was  equally  unsuccessful  with  tha 
former.  Cleopatra,  however,  entered  into  a  private  neg(K 
ciation  with  Octavius,  who  insinuated  that  she  ought  toi 
abandon  and  even  kill  Antony ;  and  she  at  length  consented 
to  deliver  up  to  him  the  most  important  places  in  Egypt.. 
Incensed  at  the  trea'chery  of  the  queen,  Antony  wished  to 
sacrifice  her  to  his  resentment;  but  she  shut  herself  up, 
with  two  female  attendants  and  a  slave,  in  a  \t'\^\\  mo'Ka*' 
c4         '^ 
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■nent  which  she  had  built,  and  then  caused  it  to  be  \iub^ 
lished  that  she  had  killed  herself.  Immediately  Antony's 
violent  tranapoi't  of  anger  was  converted  into  the  deepest 
grief;  and  he  fell  on  hia  sword,  and  gave  himself  a 
wound  of  which  he  afterwards  died. 

Cleopatra  having  heard  of  his  desperate  state, 
fnmi  him  that  she  was  still  alive,  and  wished  to  see  him.  On 
Teeeiving  this  intelligence,  Antony  suffered  his  wound  to  be 
dressed,  and  by  means  of  ropes  was  conveyed  by  thequeeii 
and  her  two  female  attendants  into  the  apartment  of 
Cleopatra,  where  he  died  soon  after.  The  queen  obstinately 
persisted  in  remaining  in  the  monument,  which  she  would 
Buffer  DO  person  to  enter;  but  while  one  of  the  nego- 
ciatora  of  Uctavius  engaged  her  attention  with  proposals, 
■uother  entered  the  window  through  which  Antony  had 
been  conveyed.  Finding  herself  surprised,  she  attempted 
to  stab  herself  with  a  poniard,  but  was  prevented. 

Cleopatra  employed  all  her  arts  to  inspire  Octavius  with 
the  same  sentiments  towards  her  as  had  before  inflamed. 
the  hearts  of  Julius  Cffisar  and  Marc  Antony.  Octavius, 
however,  did  not  appear  to  be  affected  either  with  her  persod 
or  her  conversation,  and  merely  advised  her  to  take  courage, 
and  to  rest  assured  that  hia  intentions  were  equitable. 
The  queen,  therefore,  being  convinced  that  she  was  de- 
signed as  an  ornament  to  the  victor's  triumph,  resolved  to 
avoid  approaching  infamy  by  a  voluntary  death,  (B.  C  30.) 
and  applying  an  asp*  to  her  left  arm,  sunk  immediately  into 
a  lethargy,  and  expired.  Thus  ended  the  family  of  Ptolemy 
Lagus,  the  founder  of  the  second  Egyptian  monarchy. 
Cleopatra  spoke  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  con- 
TersM  fluently  with  Ethiopians,  Troglodites,  Jews,  Arabians, 
Medea,  and  Persiaas,  without  the  assistance  of  an  inter- 
preter. She  was  capable  of  the  most  ardent  attachments, 
but  ambition  was  her  ruling  passion,  and  to  it  she  sacrificed 
her  love,  her  kingdom,  and  her  life.  After  her  death,, 
Egypt  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  and  governed  by 
a  prsetor  sent  from  Rome. 

•   A  kind  of  seipenl  paculiir  to  Egypl  anJ  Libya,  aod  of  a  venomous 
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Qmi  lioM  on  ik§  Hi 


Wluil  ta  the  atiuUioB,  «iteBt,  uii  bMBiariit  flf  Egypt  1 

iDto  how  manT  pvti  maj  Egypt  be  divided? 

l/Vhkdi » the  fint  dhrisioii,  or  meet  io«th«n  pert  ef  Eg^t 

From  what  (fid  Heptanonia,  or  nuddle  Egypt*  demt  tti  aame.  and 
what  part  did  it  coanpieheedt 

What  did  Seaeotiia  enct  in  the  city  ef  BeKoyKil 

Did  Egypt  finrmeri^  abooad  with  obeliikl  and  what  wen  theix  U>i». 
podtion,  and  decorationtf 

What  did  the  andenti  daM  among  the  wonden  of  the  world  T 

How  loag  have  the  three  principal  pyramida  in  Egypt  eiitied  f 

Where  ii  the  largeat  iitoaled«  and  what  are  iU  height*  fonn.  aoJ  Ji- 
nemionat 

What  if  the  aacent  to  thia  pynunid,  and  what  doea  the  pyramid  oon- 
taml 

When  ii  die  aeeend  pyramid  titnrted,  and  in  what  doea  it  difler  from 
tiie  lait  mentioned? 

Where  ii  the  third  pyramid  f 

Who  are  uppoied  to  have  been  the  bnilderi  of  the  pyramidi  T 

How  doei  it  appear  that  it  ii  at  least  three  thonaand  jean  tioce  they 
were  erected? 

What  b  eenwally  thought  to  have  been  the  design  of  these  pyraniids ! 

Of  what  do  Aiismtle  and  Pliny  think  them  to  have  been  the  work  r 

What  appears  to  have  been  the  tme  design  of  them  f 

What  numbers  of  workmen  were  employed,  and  what  time  and  roooey 
expended,  in  erecting  the  first  pyramid  i 

Of  what  do  these  structures  dTord  incontrovertible  evidence  1 

What  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  the  Labyrinth,  and  what  does 
it  contain  1 

What  does  Herodotus  say  of  the  lake  Moeris ;  what  was  its  desiga, 
and  what  is  its  present  circumference  t 

Which  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  Egypt? 

What  effects  does  the  Nile  produce ;  where  are  its  sources ;  where 
does  it  enter  Egypt ;  and  how  is  it  divided  before  it  joins  the  sea  ? 

By  what  is  the  great  increase  of  the  Nile  occasioned  1 

W  hat  beautiful  prospects  does  E^pt  exhibit  at  two  seasons  of  the 
vear? 

What  are  the  labours  of  the  Egyptian  husbandmen  ? 

What  is  the  time  of  sowing,  and  of  harvest  1 

What  is  the  extent  of  Lower  Egypt  1 

What  is  the  situation  of  the  Delta,  and  from  what  is  its  name  derived  ? 

How  does  it  appear  that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Egypt  were 
descended  from  Ham,  the  second  son  of  Noah  ? 

Was  royalty  hereditary  in  Egypt? 

How  was  the  sovereign  educated  1    By  whom  vras  he  surrounded  ? 

What  was  he  taught  1  How  were  his  employments  apportioned  ?  How 
was  be  reverenced  when  living,  and  regarded  when  dean  ? 

Between  whom  were  the  lands  divided? 

How  were  the  priests  esteemed,  and  what  advantages  did  they  enjoy  ? 

Were  the  Egyptians  skilful  in  tillage  1 

What  is  the  mode  of  hatching  eegs  1 

What  veas  to  be  the  character  of  their  judges  ? 

Of  whom  was  the  first  tribunal  of  the  nation  composed  ? 
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How  were  Osiris  and  Isis  represented  ! 

Did  the  Egyptians  ohserve  the  time  of  each  man's  nativitj,  i 
ithat  purpose  ! 

Whal  oratles  were  there  in  Egypt  J 

To  wham  nas  education  confided  1  and  in  what  did  lalfaera  u 
tteirchildisn? 

By  what  name  did  the  Egyptians  designalc  sepulchiei,  and  by  what 
palaces  T 

How  were  the  dead  embalmed  ? 

What  pceceded  the  intemienl  of  the  dead) 

Was  geometry  first  praclised  in  Egypt? 
'  Was  arithmetic  cultivated  ia  this  country  T 

Waa  astronomy  an  invention  of  the  I^yplianaf 

Whal  was  (he  progress  of  the  science  of  medicine 

What  irai  the  commerce  of  Egypt  I 

What  is  the  language  of  Egypt  1 

Who  wai  the  ftst  king  of  /gypl,  and  what  was  the  natore  of  tha 
country  before  his  time  f 

After  a  lone  loccession  of  kings  of  the  aama  race,  by  whom  v 
Egypt  enslaved  ) 

by  whom  were  they  eipelled  from  Lower  Egypt! 

What  was  the  character  of  Osymandyas  [ 

Who  traDsferred  the  teat  of  royally  fiom  'I'hehee  to  Memphis  ? 

Whom  did  Nitocris  succeed,  and  whal  tvaa  her  character  and  aclioi; 

What  public  wDiks  did  Moeris  eiecuta  ? 

What  were  the  education  aad  achievements  of  Sesostris  t 
'  How  did  he  treat  the  kings  and  chiela  of  ihe  nations  which  he  ci 

Whal  was  Ihe  nature  of  his  death? 

By  nhom  was  Sesoslris  succeeded,  and  what  was  the  affliction  Oni 
which  he  suflered  T 

By  whom  was  Egypt  united  to  Ethiopia  1 

After  Mendes,  and  a  long  anarchy,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  1 

Whal  was  the  conduct  of  Rhampsinilus.  the  inn  and  successor  of 
Proteus  1 

What  was  (he  charactet  or  ChFops,  and  for  whal  actions  is  he  known  7 

By  whom  was  Cheops  succeeiled  i 

What  was  the  disposilion  oF  Mycerinus,  the  sou  of  Cheops,  and  ohat 
did  Ihe  oracle  at  Butus  predict  canceming  him  t 

For  what  was  Gnephaclus  renowned  7 

lly  whal  surname  was  Bocchoris  knowa  1 

By  what  public  work,  and  law,  was  Asychis  distinguished  1 

By  what  means  did  Sabbaco  aicead  thelhroiie,  whom  did  be  drive  frai 
ill  and  for  whal  reason  did  he  abdicate  the  sovereignly  1 

Who  built  the  famous  Labyrinth  T  What  did  Psarometichus  perfon 
and  whal  was  the  character  of  his  reign  1 

What  did  the  successor  of  Paammelicbus  attempt !  whilher  did  I 
"--■-  --■'?  whal  people  did  he  conijuer!   and  by  whom  was  he  vai 
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Who  was  Apriet,  tnd  what  was  bis  dianelart  WiMt  war  did  be 
Rsame  ?  and  by  whom  was  be  put  to  death  t 

Why  did  bit  safaiecti  treat  Amasb  with  disra^eel»  and  what  were  the 
means  he  employed  to  coamoe  them  o£  their  enor  t  Whit  were  the 
actions  of  Amasis  T 

What  important  events  took  place  in  the  itipi  of  Pnmmenitos; 
what  were  toe  actioos  and  conduct  of  CaBbjw  in  hb  invasions  of 
Egypt ;  and  what  was  the  fiselings  of  the  E^jpnans,  in  consequence  of 
the  severities  practised  Irjr  the  Persian  monarch  1 

In  what  reign  of  the  ungs  of  Persia,  did  the  Emtians  revolt  from  the 
yoke  of  PersiA  ?  What  king  of  Egypt  oppoaed  the  Ptonians»  hot  at  length 
was  defeated  and  cmdfied  ?  What  was  the  fiM  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors? 

What  was  the  cause  that  Tachoe  conld  not  establish  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt! 

After  lachos,  by  whom  was  the  regal  digiiity  assomedt  Did  the  Per- 
sians again  conquer  Egypt;  and  what  became  of  Mectanebuf  What 
prophecy  was  fulfilled ;  and  at  what  time  did  J%ypt  cease  to  be  a  province 
of  Persia  ? 

Who  was  invested  with  the  ffinfennmA  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  what  ooontiy  was  he  a  native  f 

What  took  place  in  Egypt  in  the  first  year  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fourth  Olympiad? 

What  number  of  books  did  the  fiunons  library  at  Alexandria  co  itain, 
and  by  whom  vras  it  founded,  and  by  whom  destroyed  ? 

Whom  did  Ptolemy  Lagus,  or  Sofer,  associate  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment? Why,  and  by  whom,  was  he  first  called  Soter?  What  was  the 
example  which  he  left  to  his  successors  ? 

What  was  the  character  of  his  son  Ceraunns  ? 

On  what  did  Ptolemy  Philadeiplius  Utit-driniiic  on  coming  to  the  ihione 
of  Egypt  7 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Philadelphas  to-.vards  the  Romans  ? 

Did  be  protect  the  sciences  ?  and  what  public  works  did  he  construct  ? 

To  whom  do  we  owe  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  I'estament, 
called  the  Septuagint  ? 

At  what  age  did  Philadelphus  die,  and  by  what  was  his  death 
occasioned  ? 

What  was  the  first  act  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne  ? 

How  did  he  occupy  his  time  after  the  invasion  of  Sjrria  ? 

What  is  recorded  of  his  wife  Berenice  f 

Did  Euergetes,  whilst  at  Jerusalem,  o£fer  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel  ? 

Who  was  bis  collector  of  taxes  in  Judea  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, and  during  what  time  did  he  hold  the  situation  f 

Was  Euergetes  possessed  of  any  share  of  erudition  f 

By  whom  was  Euergetes  succeeded  ?  > 

why  was  Ptolemy  Philopater  denominated  Tiyphon ? 

At  whose  instigation  did  he  cause  his  brother  Magas  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  what  were  the  consequences  r 
^  Why  did  Philopater  order  the  Jews  of  Egypt  to  adore  the  Pagan  deities  ? 

Did  they  obey  the  edict  ? 

Why  did  Philopater  recal  the  edict,  and  acknowledge  the  power  of  the 
God  of  Israel '» 

At  what  age  did  Philopater  die,  and  what  wai  bis  cVkSX^fiftect 
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Al  what  a;;e  did  his  son  Ploleoij'  Epiplianei  aici-i 
Who  allHiupitJ  10  usuip  Iha  regency  ( 
Whom  did  Lbe  Hamaos  depute  foe  that  purpose  1 
At  what  age  wu  EpipbaeeB  lolemiily  crowoed  ? 
Uf  vhom  did  he  becooie  the  pie;  r    Whj  was  he  put  to  dealli  f  Anil 
what  children  did  he  leave  1 

Under  whose  guardianship  did  Ptolemy  Phi lometer  ascend  the  throne  t. 

By  whom  waa  he  taken  ptiso  '    '  '  "  "'" ""^     

railed  to  the  throne  7 

ilow  did  the  Iwa  brothers,  Philonieter  and  Fhyscoo,  reign  aTter  Uifl 
return  of  the  fornier  ? 

What  were  the  tetmt 
gociated  hetweon  the  tv 

How  waa  it  observed  . 

Where  died  Fhilonieter  i  what  was  his  character;  and  why  did  ba 
■uume  the  aame  of  PhilomalEr ! 

What  took  place  a^er  the  death  of  F 

or  what  cruel  act  was  Physcon  Euilt] 

Why  did  the  flgypliani  change  Uie  name  of  Energetes,  which  Phyacott 
bad  auumed,  into  that  of  Kakergetesf 

What  was  the  character  of  Physcou  7 

What  was   the  opinion  of  the  Roman  ambassador!  with  re'pc 
Egypt? 

After  divorcing  his  wiie  Cleopatra,  whom  did  Phyacoa  mart;! 

What  diabolical  acl  eusperated  the  people,  and  obliged  Physcon  ta 
reUre  lo  Cyprus  1 

Did  Physcon  return  to  Alexandria  ! 

Was  be  a  patron  of  litecBtuie  T 

What  ions  and  daughteia  did  he  leave  al  his  death,  and  by  vhom  k 
ite  succeeded ) 

Did  Latbunis  long  relaio  the  sovereignty? 

What  happened  id  the  inhabitants  of  Plolemais! 

What  happened  to  Flolomy  Aleiandec  I  end  who  obtained  the  Ihmot , 
aher  his  death  7 

How  long  did  Lalhurifs  reign  in  ^E^ypt.  and  in  Cyprus  ? 

I'o  whom  at  his  death  did  the  crowo  devolve ) 

By  what  namM,  in  the  Egyptian  history,  were  the  males  and  rcmalw, 
of  the  rayal  hmily  distinguished  J 

Who  caused  Cleopatra  lo  be  assasunateil,   and  how  long  after  did  hf , 
retain  the  sovereignly  7 

To  whom  did  Alexander  bequeath  his  wealth  and  dominions  r 

On  whom  did  the  Egyplaina  now  bestow  iJiB  crown  1 

Why  did  Ptolemy  lake  the  name  of  Auletcs  1 

What  occasioned  a  revolt  of  ihe  Egyptians,  sod  la  whom  did  AuleU 
apply  for  assistance  1  ._ 

Did  be  obtain  the  aid  of  a  Roman  army,  or  ia  what  manner  was  h«: 
assisted  7 

On  whom,  in  the  mean  lime,  had  the  Egyptians  conlerred  the  crown  J 

Did  Auletes  regain  possession  of  the  throne,  and  what  waa  the  hlB  of 
his  daughter  Berenice  and  her  husband  Atchclaus  7 

Ilow  didAutetesnowtreat  the  Egyptians;  and  did  they  submit  quiellf 

How  did  the  Egyptians  avenge  the  insult  offeied  to  their  godst 
What  was  the  conduct  of  Auletes  la  C.  Itabiiius  I'osthumusr 
w  long  did  Auletes  nlgn  t 
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To  whom  did  he  bequeath  hit  crowo  at  his  death  t 
.   To  whose  care  were  tbej  lecomineiide*!  ! 

By  whom  was  Cleopatra  deprived  of  her  share  in  the  govemmeat  Y 

Who  was  this  Cleopatra,  and  where  dad  she  raiee  an  arm?  to  combat 
her  husband  and  his  ministers  1 

By  whose  advice,  and  for  what  pmpoie,  was  Foropey  put  to  death  t 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Julius  CMar  on  being  piesented  with  the 
bead  and  ring  of  Pompsy  1 

How  did  CMar  deode  between  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  and  the 
vnnnffer  Ptnlwny  and  his  aiiler  Aiainoe  f 

What  was  the  rasalt  of  the  actions  between  the  .fgypcians  and  Ro- 
mins?  and  whom  did  Casar  oblige  Qec^atni  to  many  after  the  death  of 
bet  former  husband  t 

Had  Cleopatra  a  eon  to  Cmuif 

By  whom  was  Ptoleny  the  yoangv«  the  husband  of  Cleopatra,  poi- 
soned 1 

Why  was  CleoDatra  sunuaoned  to  amtr  before  Marc  Antony  at  Tar- 
sus in  Cilicia,  and  what  authority  over  him  did  she  obuin  Y 

By  what  means  did  Cleopelm  eneod  50.0001  on  a  repast  ? 

WJbiahw^d  Blaic  Antony  go  nfter  his  leooncUiation  with  OcUvius  T 
Whom  did  he  place  with  Cleopatra  on  the  throne  of  Kgypt !  What 
countries  did  he  add  to  that  kingdom  f  and  what  did  Antony  assign  to 
the  three  children  which  Cleopatra  bore  to  him  f 

Against  whom  did  Antony  deeltte  war,  and  to  whom  send  a  divorce  t 
What  was  his  subsequent  conduct,  and  what  the  result  of  the  battle  uf 
Actium  t 

What  did  Antony  condescend  to  ask  of  Octavius  ?  what  was  Uie  ad- 
vice of  Octavius  to  Cleopatra?  What  was  Cleopatn's  conduct  ?  auU  how 
was  Antony  affected  by  the  news  of  her  death  ] 

'  Did  Antony,  after  slabbing  himself,  live  to  see  Cleopatra  again  ? 
What  did  Cleopatra  attempt  when  she  found  herself  surpri:ied  by  the 
negociators  of  Octavius  ? 

Was  Octavius  ensnared  by  the  arts  of  Cleopatra?  What  did  she  ap- 
to  occasion  her  death  1  What  languages  did  she  speak]  What  was 
er  ruling  passion  1   In  whom  ended  the  fiBimily  of  Ptolemy  Lagus  I 

When  was  Kgypt  reduced  to  a  Roman  provmce  t 
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Lot,  the  progenitor  of  the  Moabites,  was  the  nephew  of 
Abraham,  who  carried  him  from  Haran  in  Messopotainia 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  whence  they  were  compelled  by 
famine  to  remove  into  Egypt.  When  they  separated, 
Abraham  resigned  the  plain  of  Jordan  to  Lot,  who  fixed 
his  abode  in  the  vicinage  of  Sodom,  and  aflerwaids  in  the 
city  itself.  He  continued  to  feside  in  Sodom,  till  the  Deity, 
offended  with  the  unnatural  wickedness  of  the  place,  sent 
two  angels  to  destroy  it.  Fleeing  with  his  wife  and  two 
daughters^  from  this  execrable  country,  he  went  to  tlie 
mountains  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  w\ieie  \v^  Oivt^V  Vcl 
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r 

H     B  cave.     In  this  solitude,  the  two  ^ouog;  women,  fearing 

^M     that  thej  should  die  childless,  contrived  lo  have  issue  by 

V     their  father;  and  from  their  incestuous  commerce  proceedea 

two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  named  Moab,  the  father  of  the 

Moabites. 

The  descendants  of  Lot  settled  in  the  country  bordering 
on  the  above-mentioned  mountains,  which  some  say  was  a 
part  of  Cffilo-Syria,  and  others  Arabia;  and  having  drivai'> J 
out  the  Emim,  the  ancient  inhabitants,  they  possessed  thetiia  ■ 
selves  of  a  small  tract  of  land,  which  they  called  Moab^  1 
The  capital  was  denominated  Ar.     Their  government  waa    , 
monarchical;  their  religion,  a  compound  of  Judaism  and 
idolatry^;  and  their  chief  employments  were  of  a  pastoral 
nature. 

(B,  C.  1451.)  Balak,  the  son  of  Zippor,  enjoyed  the  re-    . 
gal  dignity  when  the  Israelites  were  encamped  in  a  part  <^m 
Ute'tT  own  acquisitions,    called  "The  Plains  of  Moab.*^ 
Alarmed  at  tlie  approach  of  a  strong  and  victorious  pcopltf^ 
whom  he  was  not  able  to  resist,  Balak  sent  messengers  to    ' 
request  that  Balaam,  a  famous  prophet,  or  diviner,  in  whose 
prayers  and  imprecations  Che  Moabites  had  great  confidence, 
vould  immediately  come,  and  curse  tlie  tribes  who  occa- 
sioned such  uneasiness  to  the  king  and  his  counsellors. 
Af^er  some  delay,  arising  from  the  command  of  God  not 
to  comply  With  the  request  of  Balak,  Balaam  commenced 
his  journey.     The-£iss  on  which  he  rode,  seeing  an  angel 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  attempted  three  times  to 
turn  out  of  the  way;  and,  upon  being  as  oflen  struck  by 
her  irritated  master,  God  miraculously  opened  her  mouth, 
and  she  expostulated  with  him  for  his  ill-timed  severity. 

Balaam,  however,  allured  by  the  presents  which  had  been 
promised  him,  prepared  to  pronounce  maledictions  against 
the  Israelites;  but,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  he  could 
only  bless  them,  and,  to  the  great  mortiScation  of  Bal^k^ 
declared  that  a  curse  should  attend  him,  who  presumed  tr 
curse  that  happy  people.  The  king,  therefore,  commando 
him  to  depart  immediately;  and  Balaam  returned  hom 
after  giving  Balak  and  the  Moabites  most  wicked  coui" 
against  Israel, 

(B.  C.  1343.)  The  Israelites  having  returned  to  idolatr 
were  chastised  by  the  hand  of  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  n  ' 
kept  them  in  a  state  of  subjection  during  eighteen  yi 
and  imposed  on  them  a  heavy  tribute.     Ehud,  a  Benjai 
■  -■--  -IS  sent  to  pay  this  tribute,  killed  Eglon,  and  i 
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vered  his  nation  from  slavery.  (B.  C.  897.)  During  the 
reign  of  David,  the  Moabites  were  subingated  by  the  Isra- 
elites, whose  successes  or  misfortunes  they  shared;  and  on 
the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  they  became  subject  to  the  kings 
of  Israel.  At  length,  they  were  intermingled  and  con- 
founded with  the  great  naticms  which  ravaged  those  coun- 
tries, where  some  of  their  descendants  still  remain  under 
the  g^ieral  denomination  of  Arabs,  or  Arabians. 


Queitioni  an  the  History  of  Moah. 

Wlio  wai'tbe  prag«iulor  of  the  Moabitu,  asd  whtre  did  be  fix  hu 
ibode? 

Whhher  did  he  flee  from  Sodom,  nd  from  whit  ioterooone  proceeded 
Moab,  the  fiither  of  the  Moabites  ? 

Where  did  the  detceodenU  of  Lot  Mttle ;  sad  whit  were  their  govern* 
ment,  religion,  aod  employments  ? 

Who  was  Balak,  the  son  of  Zipper  \  asd  what  meana  did  he  adopt  to 
stop  the  progress  of  tibe  Israelites  1 

What  happened  to  Balaam  in  bis  way  to  Balak ;  and  what  was  the 
result  of  his  journey  t 

For  what  cause,  and  by  wbpm.  were  the  Israditet  kept  in  subjection 
during  eighteen  years  1  and  by  whom  were  thev  delivered  1 

What  was  the  state  of  the  Moabites  during  the  reign  of  David,  king  of 
Israel  f  With  whom  were  they  afterwardi  intermingred,  and  what  is  the 
general  name  of  some  of  their  descendants  7 


AMMON. 


This  people,  who  were  the  descendants  of  Ammon,  the 
ofi&pring  of  Lot  and  his  younger  daughter,  after  having 
expelled  the  gigantic  Zamzummim,  possessed  themselves  of 
the  country  which  bordered  on  Moab,  and  which  is  also 
reckoned  by  some  a  part  of  Coelo-Syria,  and  by  others  of 
Arabia.  They  were  governed  by  kings,  practised  the  rite 
of  circumcision,  and  devoted  their  time  principally  to  agri- 
cultiire.  Their  chief  deity  was  called  Moloch,  and  to 
this  idol  they  are  said  to  have  sacrificed  their  children. 

(B.  C.  1095.)  The  Ammonites  were  frequently  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Israelites,  with  various  success.  Nahash, 
one  of  their  kings,  having  reduced  to  the  last  extremi^  the 
city  of  Jabesh,  which  he  besieged,  the  inhabitants  offered 
to  surrender,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as  theit  aovetfe^*^ 
Nahash  answered,  ''  I  will  consent  to  your  ptopo^ 
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^r  on  condition  that  everyone  of  you  shall  lose  his  right  eye," 
^M  The  inhabitaiits  asked  seven  days  to  deliberate  on  this  ter- 
H  rible  proposition  ;  but  Saul,  king  of  Israel,  arriving  with 
^M  succours,  the  barbarian  was  defeated,  and  disappointed  of 
^B     his  inhuman  triumph. 

■  On  the  accession  of  Hanun,  son  of  Nahash,  David,  king 
^P  of  Israel,  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  with  an  offer  of  continu- 
ing that  amity  which  had  subsisted  between  him  and  the 
late  king.  Hanun,  persuaded  by  his  ignorant  counsel- 
lors, treated  the  ambassadors  in  the  most  contemptuous 
manner,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  master.  This  base 
and  ungrateful  conduct  occasioned  a  war,  which  terminated 
in  the  destruction  of  Hanun  and  his  kjngdor 


I 

I 


the  time  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  Ammonites  re-ap- 
burnt  by  the 


peared  ;  but,  at  length,  their  city  ji 

Jews,  and  those  who  escaped  the  sword  were  carried  into, 
captivitj.  In  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  eera,  they  were  again  a  numerous  nation ;  but  to- 
-' of  that  period,  their  name  vanisliedj 


wards  the  conclus 


ind  they  w 


e  blended  with  the  Arabians. 


Questions  on  ike  History  of  Amtaon. 
ire  the  Ammonitei,  and  oF  wbat  cDualrf  did  they  p 


i 
1 


I 


what  happened  to  the  Ammonitei  ii 

Were  they  uumeroui  in  the  begtnn 

Chrittian  leia,  and  when  did  their  nan 


The  Midianites,  who  were  the  descendants  of  Midianj 
the  fourth  son  of  Abraham,  by  Keturali  his  wife,  inhabited' 
a  tract  of  country  in  Arabia  Petrtea,  between  the  lake  As- 
phaltites,  the  Red  Sea,  and  Idumea.  Their  situation  ren- 
dered them  shepherds  and  merchanta.  The  former  led  a 
nomadical  life,  and  dwelt  in  moveable  tents.  The  latter 
also  travelled  from  place  to  place  in  caravans,  leaving 
eaw  of  their  ciitlle  to  the  women.     Their  religit 


1 
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first  pure;  but  ia  the  time  of  Moses,  they  had  defiled 
tiiemselves  with  all  the  abominations  of  the  Moabites. 
Their  form  of  government  was  rather  aristocratical  than 
monarchical,  though  their  princes  were  honoured  with  the 
titles  of  royalty. 

The  incursions  of  the  Midianites  were  greatly  dreaded 
by  the  Israelites,  and  their  wars  were  always  yery  bloody. 
The  two  nations  vied  with  each  other  in  attempts  at  mu- 
tual extermination.  When  either  of  them  obtained  a  victory, 
they  massacred  all  the  people,  and  reduced  the  towns  to 
ashes.  After  undergoing  several  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
the  Midianites  were  intermingled  and  lost  in  the  more  cele- 
brated nations  of  Arabia.  Between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  however,  there  was  a  dilapidated  city  call- 
ed Madian.* 


Questions  on  the  History  of  Hitdian. 

Who  were  the  Midianites,  and  what  tract  of  country  did  they  in- 
habit ? 

What  were  their  occupation,  religion,  and  gofvemment  7 

•What  was  the  nature  of  their  wars  7 

With  whom  were  they  intermingled  7  and  is  there  a  place  or  siatiun 
still  called  Madian  ? 


EDOM. 


The  Edomites,  who  were  the  posterity  of  Esau  or  Edoni, 
the  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  inhabited  a  tract  of  territory 
situated  between  Midian,  the  river  Jordan,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.  Their  cities  were  built  upon  inaccessible 
rocks,  and  strongly  fortified.  They  were  a  proud,  an  un- 
sociable, and  imperious  people.  Tliey  kept  on  foot  nume- 
rous forces,  and  possessed  a  great  number  of  armed  chariots. 
They  carried  on  a  great  commerce  by  the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  but  principally  with  Tyre  and 
Sidon.  Being  the  descendants  of  Isaac,  they  preserved 
circumcision,  and  the  worship  of  one  God,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  idolatrous  ceremonies.     Their  form  of  govern- 

*  This  place  is  still  6ne  of  the  stations  in  ths  pilgcim^^  itom'£«<^g^ 
to  Mecca,  under  the  name  o/Shoaib'i  cave. 
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ment  was  at  first  patriarchal,  but  afterwards  that  of  aji 
elective  kingdom. 

Though  the  Edomitea  were  the  descendants  of  Isanc  by 
Esau,  and  the  Jews  descended  from  the  same  father  by 
Jacob,  these  two  fraternal  nations  were  ever  at  enmity  with 
each  other.  The  antipathy  which  Esau  constantly  main- 
tained against  his  brother  Jacob,  for  defrauding  him  of  his 
birth-rig^t,  is  well  known;  and  the  same  sentiment  seems 
to  have  becomehereditary  among  their  descendants.  They 
did  not  make  war  upon  each  other  like  other  nations,  but 
appeared  to  be  actuated  by  a  kind  of  fury,  which  excited 
them  not  merely  to  conquer,  but  to  exterminate  each  other. 
At  length,  the  Edomitea  were  finally  reduced  by  John 
Hyrcanus  (B.  C.  129.),  who  compelled  them  to  embrace 
the  Jewish  religion;  and  their  name  was  entirely  lost  in 
that  of  their  conquerors. 

It  is  necessary  to  obserre,  that  Edom  is  designated  by 
Pliny,  Strabo,  and  others,  by  the  denomination  of  Idumea. 


Questions  on  Ike  History  of  Edom,, 

1  the  Edomilci,  and  nbit  countr;  did  they  inhibit  1 

ere  their  cities  Luilt;  and  what  was  the  character  of  the 

i  iheic  commerce  ;  what  religious  rites  did  they  observe  ;  and 
eir  form  oF  government  7 
Israelites  and  the  Edomltes  at  constant  enmity  with  mAu 

were  iLe  Edomitea  Gnallv  subjugated  1 
name  is  Edom  desigoaled  by  I'liny,  Slrabo,  and  others  r 


1 


The  Amalekites  were  descended  from  Amalek,  the  son 
of  Esau's  first-born,  Eliphaz,  by  his  concubine  Tirana. 
Their  arts,  sciences,  and  trade,  were  probably  similar  to 
those  of  their  neighbours  the  Edomiles,  ^yptians,  and 
ether  people.  Their  form  of  government  was  monarchical ; 
and  their  general  character  was  that  of  a  haughty  and 
imperious  race.  They  had  attained  to  such  a  height  of 
power  and  magnificence,  that  Balaam  calls  them  "  "' 
first  of  the  nations;"  but  the  God  of  Israel  decreed, 
''  their  name  should  be  put  out  under  heaven," 


I  them  "  the^H 
decreed,  tliafe^H 
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Perpetual  w&rs  with  their  neighboun^  and  especially 
with  uie  Jews,  insensibly  rained  the  AmaMLites.  Saul, 
at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  raTa|;ed  their  country 
(B.  C.  1055.),  and  massacred  the  inhabitants  without  dis- 
tinction. To  revenge  this  ii^juryy  the  Amalddtes  reduced 
Ziklag  to  ashesy  and  took  David's  two  wives  prisoners. 
David^  therefore^  attacked  them  in  their  retreat,  and  slew 
most  of  their  forces.  In  the  days  of  Heiduah^  they  were 
utterly  destroyed  or  dispersed  by  the  Simeonttes,  who  took 
possession  of  their  country;  and  thus  was  fulfilled  the  pre- 
diction of  Balaam:  **  Amalek  was  the  first  of  the  nations; 
but  his  latter  end  shall  be  that  he  perish  for  ever/* 


QuestUms  on  the  History  of  Amalek. 

From  whom  were  the  Amalekites  descended  ? 

What  were  their  arts,  sciences,  trade,  and  form  of  government  T 

By  what  name  are  ihey  called  by  Balaam  ? 

What  ocasioned  the  min  of  the  Amalekites  1 

Mention  the  iMUtles  of  Saul  and  David  with  this  people. 

When  and  by  whom  were  they  utterly  destroyed  r 

How  was  the  prediction  of  Balaam  fulfilled  1 


CANAAN. 


Under  the  general  denomination  of  Canaanites  are  in 
eluded  the  seven  nations  distinguished  in  Scripture  by  the 
names  of  HitUtes,  Jebusites,  Amorites,  Girgashites,  Hi- 
yites,  Perizzites,  and  Canaanites  properly  so  called.  They 
appear  to  have  laboured  in  a  particular  manner  under  the 
evil  influence  of  the  curse  denounced  against  their  pro- 
genitor, Canaan;  being  doomed  in  the  end  to  subjection, 
expulsion,  or  extirpation.  Those  who  resided  on  the  sea- 
coast?  were  merchants,  and  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
name  of  Phoenicians.  Those  who  had  an  inland  situation, 
were  partly  employed  in  rural  occupations,  and  partly  in 
the  exercise  of  arms.  Those  who  resided  in  the  walled 
cities  and  fixed  abodes,  cultivated  the  land;  and  those  who 
wandered  about,  grazed  cattle,  or  carried  arms.  The 
Canaanites  were,  tiierefore,  shepherds,  husbandmen,  sol- 
diers, sailors,  artificers^  and  merchants.  Their  religion 
was  undefiled  to  the  days  of  Abraham,  who  acktioyfk!d!^<^ 


I 
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Melchtsedek  aa  a  priest  of  the  most  high  God;  but  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  they  had  become  iacorrigible  idolaters,  and 
compelled  their  children  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch. 
They  were  comprehended  in  a  great  number  of  states  iii 
subjection  to  chiefs  or  kings;  and  all  public  business 
transacted  in  popular  assemblies. 

The  history  of  the  Canaanites  exhibits  only  a  long  serieal 
of  wars  with  the  Israelilie*,  by  whom  they  were  commonb  " 
defeated:  and  their  defeats  were  always  accompanied  wil' 
marvellous  and  disastrous  circumstances.  At  length, 
pressed  by  Israel  on  the  one  hand,  and  assaulted  by 
powerful  armies  of  Pharaoh  on  the  other,  the  remnant  oi 
the  Amorites,  MittJtes,  Hivites,  Perizzites,  and  Jebusites, 
in  the  days  of  Solomon,  became  tributary  to  the  Jews,  who. 
employed  them  in  the  most  laborious  and  servile  works. 
The  Canaanites  properly  so  called,  however,  were  not  tri- 
butary to  Solomon,  but  remaining  free  in  their  possessions 
on  the  sea-coast,  ^adually  rose  to  a  great  height  of  fame 
and  prosperity  under  the  appellation  of  Phcenicians. 


cb. 

der    ^m 

riea^^l 


Questions  on  the  History  of  Cfnaan.  ' 

What  nations  are  distinguished  under  the  general  denomination  of 

Did  the;  labour  under  the  influence  of  Ihe  curse  denounced  againit 
litir  progenitor  J 

Kow   weie  Ihe  Canaauitei   dislinguiahed  by  iheir   ceipecliva 
[oniT 

Whit  were  their  trades,   occupation,   religion,  and  for 
Dent; 

What  doei  (be  history  of  the  Canaanilea  eihibit  ? 

When  did  they  become  Iribulary  lo  itie  Jews '. 

Were  the  Canaaniiea  pmpeily  so  called  tiibulary  lo  Salt 


PHILISTINES. 

This  people  were  descended  partly  from  the  Casluhiin,' 
and  partly  from  the  Caphtorira,  the  posterity  of  Mizraim. 
Moses  says  that  haying  expelled  the  Avim  or  Aviles,  even 
to  Gaza,  they  took  possession  of  the  country  which  was  the 
cliier,  if  not  the  best,  part  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  Their 
lost  ancient  form  of  government  was  administei'ed 
.ings.  all  of  whom  were  denominated  Abimelech.     In 
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days  of  Moses,  this  monarchy  was  cnangcd  into  an  aristo- 
cracy of  five  lords;  but  the  supreme  authority  was  again 
vested  in  kings,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Achish. 

The  Philistines  were  a  warlike  and  an  industrious 
people,  and,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  remarkable  for  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  their  manners;  but  they  gradually 
d^enerated  into  au  Bib  vices  of  idolatrous  nations,  and 
became  the  most  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  Israelites. 
They  were  greatly  addicted  to  trade;  entertained  a  very 
fond  veneration  ror  their  deities;  and  performed  their  re- 
ligious ceremonies  with  much  pomp  and  magnificence. 
Tibey  possessed  the  arts  and  sciences  in  common  with  the 
most  ingenious  of  their  contemporaries;  and  to  them  is 
ascribed  the  invention  of  the  bow  and  arrow. 

The  Philistines  appear  to  have  been  a  scourge  in  the 
hand  of  Crod  to  chastise  his  own  people,  the  Jews.  As  if 
the  destines  of  these  two  nations  were  continually  to  ba- 
lance each  other,  after  having  mutually  exhausted  their 
strength,  they  passed  together  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Assyrians.  From  this  period,  the  Philistines  were  tributary 
to  the  great  monarchies  as  they  succeeded  each  other,  till 
their  total  destruction  was  accomplished,  according  to  the 
animated  prediction  of  the  prophet  Zephaniah:  ''Gaza 
shall  be  forsaken,  and  Ashkefon  a  desolation :  they  shall 
drive  out  Ashdod  at  the  noon  day,  and  Ekron  shall  be 
rooted  up.  Wo  unto  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coasts,  the 
nation  of  the  Cherethites !  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  against 
you:  O  Canaan,  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  I  will  even 
destroy  thee,  that  there  shall  be  no  inhabitant;  and  the 
sea-coasts  shall  be  dwellings  and  cottages  for  shepherds, 
and  folds  for  flocks." 


Questions  on  the  History  of  the  Philistines. 

From  whom  were  the  Philistines  descended  7  what  territory  did  the> 
inhabit  ?  and  what  was  their  form  of  government  ? 

What  was  the  character  of  the  Philistines  1  Were  they  addicted  to 
trade  1  What  was  their  veneration  for  their  deities  ?  and  what  were  their 
arts  and  sciences  1 

What  do  the  Philistines  appear  to  have  been  in  the  hand  of  God  ? 
What  was  their  destiny  with  that  of  the  Israelites  1  What  was  the  predic- 
tion of  the  prophet  Zephaniah  concerning  them,  and  how  was  it  ful- 
filled 1 
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TfiE  rich  and  beautiful  tract  of  country  first  call^^H 
the  Land  of  Canaan,  was  afterwards  designated  by  the 
Land  of  Promise,  the  Land  of  God,  the  Holy  Land,* 
Palestine,  Judea,  and  the  Land  of  Israel.  It  was  bound- 
ed on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  sea;  on  the  east  by 
the  Lake  Asphaltiles,  the  river  Jordan,  the  Samochanite 
lake,  and  the  sea  of  Tiberias;  on  the  north  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Antilihanua,  or  the  province  of  Phoenicia;  and  on 
the  south  by  Edom  or  Idumea.  The  Jewish  lawgiver  was 
induced  by  the  serenity  of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  incomparable  excellence  of  the  fruits  of  Palestine, 
to  describe  it  as  "  a  land  that  flowed  with  milk  and  honey; 
a  land  of  brooks  and  waters,  of  fountains  that  spring  out 
of  the  hills  and  valleys;  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  of 
vines,  pomegranates,  figs,  and  honey;  a  land  where  is  no 
lack  or  scarcity  of  any  thing,"  At  present,  however,  a 
great  part  of  it  is  uncultivated,  and  reduced  to  a  mere 
desert. 

Subsequently  to  its  conquest  by  the  children  of  Israel, 
Judea,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  was  divided  by  lot 
among  the  twelve  tribes.  Two  tribes  and  a  half  were 
seated  beyond  Jordan,  and  nine  and  a  half  on  this  side, 
which  was  styled  more  properly  the  Holy  Land. 

The  religion  of  the  Jews,  though  formerly  clouded  with 
niyBterious  ceremonies,  and  at  present  totally  eclipsed  by 
the  radiance  of  the  Gospel,  must  ever  be  considered  as  an 
object  of  veneration.  Their  lawsf  were  admirably  adapted 
to  honour  their  Creator,  and  to  render  themselves  com- 
pletely happy;  their  sacrifices  were  calculated  to  remind 
them  of  their  failings,  which  required  a  diurnal  atonement, 
and  to  shadow  forth  the  vicarious  sacrifice  that  should,  "  in 
the  fulness  of  time,"  be  offered  for  the  sins  of  mankind; 
and  even  their  moat  trivial  ceremonies  were  replete  with 
instruction,  or  typical  of  the  gracious  designs  of  the 
Almighty. 
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•  The  Jews 
1  Recount  of 
wonhip.  and  his  peculiar  habitation  :  and  Chiistiaa  HrJtcrs  liave  deemed 
it  warUiy  of  the  >ame  honouc,  as  being  the  scene  au  which  the  co-eM^ 
Son  oT  God  accomplished  tbe  great  nork  of  redemption.  ^ 

t  A  fill),  cleat,  aod  aatUfactoiy  acconnt  ef  the  law)  of  the  JewtfM 
ntBlaioei]  in  Holy  Writ,  and  may  be  read  in  the  Book  of  Leviti< 
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Their  government  has  been  jiudy  diftinguMhed  by  the 
name  of  theocracy,  from  its  beine  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  God.  Both  their  civQ  and  reUgious  customs 
were  founded  upon  their  laws.  The  laws  most  strictly 
enjoined  the  proscription  of  idolatry  under  all  its  forms ; 
the  indispensaole  obligation  of  circumcision ;  and  the  ob- 
servance of  the  sabbath.  The  principal  solemnities  were, 
the  passover,  "vdiich  was  instituted  in  memory  of  their  com- 
ing out  of  Egypt ;  the  pentecost,  or  the  anniversary  of  the 
law  being  ddivered  upon  mount  Sinai ;  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, which  represented  their  wandering  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness;  the  feast  of  trumpets,  which  announced 
the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  of  each  month,  or  the  new 
moons.  In  the  sabbatic  year,  and  in  that  of  the  jubilee, 
the  former  of  which  took  place  every  seventh  year,  and  the 
latter  every  forty-ninth,  the  people  were  not  to  sow,  reap, 
nor  trade,  but  for  the  poor. 

The  Jews  were  extremely  careful  to  cultivate  the  know- 
ledge of  theology  among  themselves,  and  had  places  of 
public  instruction,  called  the  schools  of  the  prophets ;  but 
they  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy, even  at  a  time  when  it  was  well  known  to  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.  Their  language  was  the  Hebrew,  whose 
genius  is  pure,  primitive,  natural,  and  strictly  conformable 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  they  possessed  the  art  of  writing  very  early. 
The  Decalogue  was  written  on  tables  of  stone ;  but  it  is 
probable,  that  Moses  made  use  of  a  less  cumbersome  mate- 
rial, upon  which  he  wrote  the  rest  of  his  laws. 

The  arts  in  which  the  Israelites  excelled,  were  those  of 
war,  husbandry,  poetry,  and  music.  The  first  was  natural 
to  them,  on  account  of  the  numerous  enemies  whom  they 
had  to  vanquish  previously  to  their  possession  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land.  Before  the  time  of  David,  however,  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  regular  troops. 

The»Jews  carried  on  few  trades  or  manufactures  before 
the  reign  of  Solomon.  With  respect  to  commerce,  they 
received  rich  stuffs,  linen,  gold,  &c.,  from  Tyre,  in  exchange 
for  corn,  balm,  and  other  excellent  commodities.  They 
were,  however,  totally  ignorant  of  navigation,  and  when 
Solomon  sent  some  ships  into  foreign  countries,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  them  manned  with  foreign  sailors. 

(B.  C.  1921.)  Abraham,  the  progenitor  and  fouad^t  ol 
the  Jewish  nation,  was  about  seventy-four  ye«t«  oi  ^^^  ^ 
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the  time  of  hi:^  quilting  the  place  of  his  nativity  witli  kla 
father  Terah,  and  of  removing  into  Haran,  where  he  had 
not  been  long  settled  before  Terah  diei].  After  performing, 
the  obsequies  of  his  father,  Abraham,  according  to  the 
CQiumand  of  God,  migrated  with  his  wife,  his  nephew,  and 
his  servants,  into  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  pitched  his 
tents  in  the  vicinage  of  Sichem,  where  he  built  an.  allar 
unto  the  Lord.  (B.  C.  L920.)  HereGod  appeared  tohijn 
again,  confirmed  his  former  promLse,  that  in  his  seed  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,  and  assured,  hiln 
tliat  his  posterity  should  possess  the  country  in  which  he 
was  now  a  stranger.  A  great  famine,  however,  obliged 
Abraham  to  remove  into  Egypt,  whcra  he  had  not  long 
resided  before  Pharaoh,  king  of  that  country,  wlio  did  not 
know  tiiat  .Sarah  was  the  wife  of  the  patriarch,  became 
enamoured  of  her,  and  took  her  to  court,  (B.  C.  1919.) 
The  Ahnighty  interposed  on  behalf  of  his  servants,  and 
Pharaoh  voluntarily  restored  Abi-ahani's  wife,  free,  from 
violation. 

The  famine  having  ceased,  Abraham  returned  into  Ca- 
naan, and  having  no  children  by  his  wife  Sarah,  by  hen 
peraiiasion,  look  lo  him  her  handmaid  Hagar,  who. brought 
forth  a  son  (B.  C.  1911.),  called  Ishniael.  At  the  time 
appointed,  however,  Sarah  was  delivered  of  the  child. of 
promise,  who  was  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day  (B.  C. 
U<9j,),  and  named  Isaac,  agreeably  to  die  command  of 
God.  •  For  it  had  been  ordered,  that  both  Abraham  and 
his  posterity  should  be  circumcised,  as  a"  indelible  sign  of 
the  convenant  contracted  between  God  and  them. 

A  misunderstanding  taking  place  betv.'een  Sarah  and 
(lagar,  Abraham  was  obliged  to  send  away  the  latter  and 
her  son.  Ishmael  became  the  father  of  the  Arabs,  who, 
agreeably  to  the  promise  made  to  ihe  patriarch,  never  were 
subjugated.  About  twenty-five  years  after  thi^  event, 
Abraham  was  commanded  by  the  Almighty  to,  sacrifice  his. 
only  and  dearly  beloved  son  Isaac.  The  venerable  patri- 
arch prepared  to  obey  the  command,  without  presuming  to. 
expostulate  on  the  severity  of  these  orders ;  but  when  he 
had  bound  his  son,  and  was  stretching  out  bis  hand  to 
give  the  fatal  blow,  God  countermanded  his  injunction,  and 
renewed  all  his  promises  to  his  well-tried  servant,  who  had 
not  attempted  to  withhold  his  oidy  son  from  him. 

Sarah  having  died,  Abraham  became  desirous  of  seeing 
Jsaac  married  to- some  branch  of  hia  own  family,  and  sent 
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his  servant  to  Haran  (B.  C.  1867),  wfaeiUse  he  brmight  the 
beautiful  Rebecca,  the  daughter  of  ihei  patiiarcb  b  brother. 
Though  greatly  delighted  with  this  itiamag^,  Abraham  en- 
pouB^  Ketunui,  af&r  be  had  contiMed  at  widower  several 
years.  (B.  C;  1853.)  By  her  he  bad  silt  sons,  who  settled 
m  both  Ambias,  where  some  traces  of*  their  name  still  exist. 
Abraham  died  in  the  hundred  and  setenty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  by  his  sons,  Isabc  tod  Ishmael,  in  the 
sepulchral  cave  of  Machpelah. 

(B.  G.  1838.)  At  length,  Rebecca  was  ddirered  of  two 
sons,  Esau  and  Jacob,  of  whom  the  former  was  a  great 
hunter,  and  the  darling  of  his  fathei*;  but  the  latter  was  tlic 
favourite  of  his  mother,  who  knewj  by  divhie  revelation,  that 
he  should  inherit  the  bleasing^.  Esku  soM  his  birth-right  to 
Jacob,  who  also'ccmtrived  to  deprive  him  of  the  blessing  of  ^ 
Isaac,  their  father.*  (B.  C.  1761 .)  This  conduct  incurred 
the  hatred  of  Esau,  who  obliged  Jacob  to  seek  an  asyhim 
in  the  house  of  his  uncle  Laban,  at  Padan  Aram.  Here  he 
was  kindly  received,  and  married  Leah  and  Rachel,  the 
two  daughters  of  Laban,  for  ^hom  he  served  dieir  fathenr 
fourteen  years.  The  two  wives  and  their  handmaids  brought 
forth  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  who  became  fathers  of  tril)es, 
and  one  daughter,  named  Dinah.  Of  these,  two  only, 
Joseph  and  Benjamin,  were  the  sons  of  Rachel. 

After  a  lapse  of  many  years,  in  which  he  had  accumu- 
lated a  fund  of  wealth,  Jacob  set  out  to  revisit  his  native 
land ;  and  acquainting  Esau  with  the  prosperous  state  of 
his  affairs,  he  announced  to  him  his  return  from  Me- 
sopotamia. As  soon  as  Esau  received  this  information,  he 
went  forth  to  meet  his  brother  with  so  numerous  a  train  of 
followers,  that  Jacob  concluded  he  came  for  his  destruction. 
The  interview  with  Esau,  however,  was  pleasingly  affecting; 
and  the  two  brothers  were  perfectly  reconciled.  Esau  re- 
turned to  his  adopted  country;  and  Jacob,  as  possessing 
the  birthright  of  the  elder,  resided  in  the  paternal  inherit- 
ance. Jacob  continued  to  reside  with  his  father,  till  the 
^ood  patriarch  yielded  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Ma- 
cer,  in  the  hundred  and  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
)uried  by  his  two  sons  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  with  Abra- 
lam  ana  Sarah. 

*  To  the  birth  right  of  the  elder  was  attached  the  pottesskm  of  all  the 
dvantages  promised  to  Abraham ;  and  among  others,  that  of  being  tiie 
ead  or  father  of  a  peojpiie,  among  whom  should  be  bora  the  ]M«^\^Vvt    ; 
ho  should  extend  his  kingdom  over  the  whole  earth. 

\^1 
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(B.  C.  1729.)  Jatob  entertained  for  his  son  Joseph  a 
partiality,  which  eKcited  the  jealousy  of  hia  other  children. 
Their  envy  was  suddenly  converted  into  the  most  irrecon- 
cilable hatred,  by  this  darling  of  his  father  relating  to  them 
some  remarkable  dreams,  which  clearly  prefigured  hia  future 
exaitatiou,  and  the  humiliation  of  his  brethren.  They, 
therefore,  took  an  opportunity  of  selling  him  to  a  troop  of 
Ishmaelites;  and  dipping  Joseph's  party-coloured  coat  in 
the  blood  of  a.  kid,  sent  it  to  the  good  patriarch,  who  re> 
cogniaiog  the  garment,  exclaimed,  in  an  agony  of  despair, 
"  Joseph  is  without  doubt  rent  inpitcea."  The  Ishmaelites 
Cdrrieil  Joseph  into  Egypt,  and  sold  him  to  Potiphar,  an 
ofticer  of  the  king's  guard,  whom  he  served  with  such  dili- 
gence, zeal,  and  fidelity,  that  he  was  soon  entrusted  with 
tlie  entire  management  of  his  master's  atTaira.  in  this  situa- 
tion, he  captivated  the  affections  of  Potiphar's  wife,  who, 
I  nable  to  seduce  him  into  a  compliance  wilb  her  unlawful 
desires,  accused  him  to  her  husband  of  offering  violence  to 
her  person.  Joseph  was,  therefore,  cast  into  prison,  where 
he  fiund  the  king's  chief  butler  and  chief  baker,  who  ac- 
<1  uaiu ted  him  with  some  remarkable  dreams,  Avhich  he  readily 
taterpretedi  and  also  predicted  lite  precise  bme  of  thtir  ac- 
complishment. 

About  this  time  (B.  C.  1715,),  the  Egyptian  monarch 
was  gready  disturbeil  by  two  reuiarkable  dreams,'  which 
the  magicians  were  unable  to  explain,  but  which  Joseph,  on 
being  sent  for  out  of  prison  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
chief  butler,  riglitly  interpreted.  Joseph  was,  therefore, 
honoured  with  Pharaoh's  warmest  esteem,  and  being  seated 
iu  the  second  chariot  of  state,  the  men  who  ran  before  it 
cried,  "  Bow  the  knee."  He  tlien  erected  granaries,  ap- 
pointed proper  officers  in  everyplace,  and  arranged  matters 
with  such  excellent  foresight  and  application,  that  before 
the  expiration  of  the  seven  plentiful  years,  he  found  the  stores 
filled  above  numbering.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  had 
bestowed  on  him,  in  marriage,  the  daughter  of  Potipherah, 
priest  of  On,  by  wluHn  he  had  two  sons,  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim. 

The  seven  plentiful  yeara,  indicated  by  the  first  part  of 
Pharaoh's  dream,  were  succeeded  by  those  of  famine;  and 
the  scarcity  was  severely  felt  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  in 
the  adjoiniug  nations.     Jacob,  therefore,  sent  ten  of  U^ 
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sons  into  Egypt  to  purchase  grain,  and  retained  only  Ben- 
jamin at  home.  Joseph  affected  to  consider  them  as  impos- 
tors and  spies,  and  required  that  nine  of  them  should 
depart  and  carry  provision  for  their  family,  while  one 
remained  in  prison,  till  the  arrival  of  their  youngest  brotlier 
should  prove  their  sinceri^.  The  patriarch  was  much 
grieved  at  the  detention  of  Simeon,  but  utterly  refused  to 
sufier  Benjamin  to  go  down  into  Egypt.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  increasing  pressure  of  femine,  the  entreaties  of  his 
children,  and  the  solenm  engagement  of  Judah  to  bring 
back  Benjamin  with  him,  induced  Jacob  to  grant  his  con- 
sent. At  this  time  Josei^  revealed  himself  to  his  brethren, 
and  embraced  them  with  inexpressible  tenderness. 

Pharaoh  being  informed  that  Joseph's  brethren  were  come, 
gave  orders  that  the  family  should  be  removed  into  his  do- 
minions; and  Joseph,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
royal  patron,  sent  K>r  his  father.     When  Jacob  heard  of  the 
safety  and  exalted  situation  of  Joseph,  he  fainted  beneath 
the  oppressive  emotions  of  his  soul ;  and  on  seeing  the  rich 
presents  and  the  carriages,  which  had  been  sent  by  the 
command  of  Pharaoh,  he  exclaimed,  "  Joseph,  my  son,  is 
yet  alive;  I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die.**    The  patri- 
arch and  his  sons  received  the  royal  permission  to  settle  in 
the  land  of  Goshen,  where  they  received  a  constant  supply 
from  the  granaries  during  the  famine,  and  were  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  flocks  and  herds  belonging  to  the  king. 
(B.  C.  1689.)  Jacob  finding,  by  the  visible  decay  of  his 
bodily  strength,  that  his  dissolution  was  at  hand,  called  his 
sons  around  his  bed,  and  gave  them  his  benediction,  in 
which  he  predicted  what  should  happen  to  each  of  the 
tribes  of  which  they  were  to  be  the   fathers.     He   also 
requested  that  his  body  might  'be  carried  into  Canaan, 
to    the    sepulchre    of  his    fathers;    which   Joseph    pro- 
mised, and  performed.     Accordingly,  the  body  was  em- 
balmed with  the  customary  ceremonies;    the  Egyptians 
devoted  seventy  days  to  respectful  lamentation;  and  the 
mournful  procession  was  attended  by  all  the  males  of  Jacob's 
fkmily,  the  chief  officers  of  the  king's  household,  and  the 
grandees  of  the  kingdom.     As  soon  as  the  cavalcade,  con- 
sisting of  a  vast  multitude  of  chariots  and  horsemen,  had 
crossed  the  river  Jordan,  they  halted  for  seven  days  at  the 
threshing  floor  of  Atad,  where  they  performed  a  funeral 
ceremony,  which  induced  the  Canaanites  to  call  the  \)lace 
Abel-Mizraim,  or  the  mourning  of  the  Egyptians.    'Wvviw 
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"'rt^uOiing^tlieir  iharchj'lhey  p^iceeded  to  Machpelah,  where 
''0i'4"sons  of  Israel  perfbnned  his  obsequies,  and  then  re- 
"iaWied  "to  Egypt  with' the  rest  of  the  company. 

(B.  C.  IG30.)  At  the  time  of  Joseph's  death,  he  sent  for 
''hi^  brethren,  and  assured  them  that  God  would  certainly 
'ft^Ifilhis  immutable  promise,  and  establish  their  posterity 
"In  (he  land  of  Canaan.  He,  therefore,  requested,  that  they 
■WtitiMnot  inter  his  remiuns  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  but  de- 
posit them  in  someaeenro  place,  and  on  the  accomplishment 
of  his  prediction^  carry  them  to  the  spot  of  ground  which  his 
'  lieloved  father  had  given  him  by  his  last  will.  Having  ex- 
'  pteSsed  this  Wish  to  his  brethren,  and  taken  an  oath  of  them 
^'thMt^'due  falfiliwent,  Joseph  breathed  out  his  soul  in  the 
'  htrtidred  and  tenth  year  of  his  age,  baring  continued  eighty 
'  "yeib  in  possession  of  those  honours,  which  Pharaoh  confer- 
■''ted 'oil  his  extraordinary  merit. 

"'''  The  persecution  of  the  Israelites  commenced  under  the 
'  rtign  of  a  new  monarch,  who  was  eitlier  unacquainted  with 
'Joseph,  or  had  foigotten  his  important  services.  Finding, 
'"alt  the"  expiration  of  several  years,  that  neither  the  hardships 
imposed  upon  tlie  Israelites  (B.C.  1573.),  northe  cruellies 
1'  :il'W*h  hfSofficerg  exweiscd  towards  them,  could  prevent  their 
"''greai  increase,  he  strictly  commanded  the  two  chief  Hebrew 
V.'iMidwives  to  deMPOy  every  new-born  male.  These  women, 
liuhowever,  fearing  God,  and  abhorring  the  idea  of  so  barba- 
■'*Ousan  office,  neg'lec ted  the  royal  command.  Pharaoh, 
'■''fliereforaj  issued  an  edict,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
'I'thatBwet^  male  child  of  the  Hebrews  should  be  thrown  into 
*''ihe  Ntlfe',  asEoon  aa  tt  was  bom,  and  that  only  the  females 
iH^honld  be  suffered  to  lire. 

s'^  (B;'C.  15-71.)  It  happened  that  Amram,  the  son  of 
8"<Kohath,  and  Jochebed,  the  daughter  of  Levi,  had  two  chil- 
I-  'Oriyn,  Miriam  and  Aaron,  before  the  promulgation  of  this 
<  '4dic,tj  but  Mopes  being  bom  some  time  after,  and  proving 
T.'fl  beautiful  child,  the  parents  felt  great  reluctance  to  dea- 
i<"ti'oy  hiin.  They  accordingly  concealed  him  three  months; 
III  buti'ifearing  a  discovery,  they  enclosed  him  in  tm  ark  of 
'  bnlruslies,  and  committed  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves, 
'leaving  his  nsler  MiHam  at  a  convenient  distance  to  watch 
the'eVeati  The'tthild  was  taken  out  of  the  water  by  order 
■iilof. Pharaoh's  daoghter,  who  ordered  Muiam  to  fetch  a 
li.iHebiew  nurse  to  suckle  the  fouudling;  and  the  huppy 
lijooltebetl  received  again  the  dear  infant,  with  an  injunclioti 
i  tenderly  as  if  he  weie  her  owe.     The  royvil 
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deiiveret  called  the  child  Moses,  to  express  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  been  drawn  out  of  the  water^  adopted 
him  for  her  son,  ami  caused  him  to  be  instructed  in  all  the 
learning,  of  the  Egyptians. 

Moses^  however,  felt  an  aversion  to  the  oppressors  of  his 
own  nation  (B.  C.  153  L),  and  having  killed  an  Egyptian, 
wiio  had  exercised  some  wanton  cruelty  on  one  of  the 
Hebrews,  he  fled  with  precijutation  into  the  land  of  Midian, 
where  he  ccmtinued  forty  years.  Here  God  appeared  to 
him,  and  commanded  him  to  r^um  to  Egypt,  and  to  de- 
mand from  Pharaoh  the  dismission  of  the  Israelites.  With 
reluctance,  Moses  undertook  this  mission,  but  being  joined 
by  his  broUier  Aaron,  he  commenced  his  journey.  On  their 
arrival  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (B.  C.  1491.),  they  imparted 
their  errand  to  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  presented  them* 
selves  before  the  king.  But  the  preamble,  **  Thus  saith 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,"  sounded  so  strangely  in  the 
ears  of  Pharaoh,  that  he  peremptorily  answered,  he  knew 
not  Jehovah,  neither  would  he  accede  to  their  request; 
and  he  ordered  the  task-masters  to  double  the  labour  of 
the  Hebrews. 

Endowed  with  the  power  of  commanding  nature,  and  of 
enforcing  obedience,  Moses  again  approached  the  presence 
of  the  king,  and  threw  down  his  rod,  which  was  instantly 
changed  into  a  serpent.  He  stretched  out  the  same  rod 
over  the  running  and  standing  waters,  which  were  imme- 
diately converted  into  blood.  He  brought  upon  the  land 
such  a  vast  multitude  of  frogs,  that  even  the  ovens,  beds 
and  tables,  of  the  Egyptians  swarmed  with  them.  He 
touched  the  ground  with  his  miraculous  rod,  and  the  dust 
was  transformed  into  innumerable  swarms  of  lice.  He 
filled  the  air  with  flies,  whose  bite  was  extremely  venomous 
and  painful.  He  smote  tlie  cattle  of  the  Egyptians  with  a 
grievous  murrain,  and  covered  the  Egyptians  themselves 
with  fetid  and  dangerous  ulcers.  Moses  also  wrouglit  other 
prodigies,  which  were  proofs  of  the  divine  vengeance;  but 
the  last  and  most  terrible  miracle  consisted  in  smiting  ail 
the  first-born,  from  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,  to  the  first- 
born of  the  imprisoned  captive,  and  even  to  that  of  tlu; 
meanest  animaJ.  On  the  night  in  which  this  act  of  ven^i- 
ance  took  place,  the  Israelites  were  directed  to  sprinkle  the 
door  posts  of  their  houses  with  the  blood  of  the  paschal 
Iamb,  that  the  destroying  angel  might  recognise  their  dwell 
ings,  and  pass  them  by.  On  this  signal  ca\ara\l^  \idvx\V\\vi 
^e  Egyptians,  Pharaoh,  who  had  Hitherto  oWitv^W 
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fused  to  allow  ihe  Israelites  to  depart,  pressed  them  U 
gone;  and  the  lattet  borrowed  a  profusiou  of  ornaments  i 
the  general  consternation. 

(B.  C.  1491.)  Moses  accordingly  commenced  his  inart^ 
towards  the  desert,  at  the  head  of  six  hundred  thousand  meo| 
able  to  bear  anns.  bewdes  aged  men,  women,  childre 
Bervants,  and  strangers.  The  Supreme  Being  guided  ll 
progress  by  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  by  a  colur 
aiBoke  by  day.  The  Israehtes  were  calmly  proc 
under  this  BBgis,  when  they  beheld  the  army  of  tlie 
tiaua  pursuing  them,  and  the  Red  Sea  before  them. 
pursuance  of  the  divine  command,  Moses  stretched  out  h 
rod  over  the  sea,  and  the  natera  divided,  and  the  Israelite 
passed  safely  through  to  the  opposite  shore, 
stretched  out  his  rod  over  the  sea,  aad  the  waves,  hithern, 
miraculously  suspended,  rushed  suddenly  into  their  bed9 
and    overwhelmed    the    impious   Pharaoh   with    all    hifl 

-  forces.  " 

Tlie  Israelites  now  marched  towards  the  wilderness  of" 
Zin,  where  a  scarcity  of  provisions  gave  rise  to  the  moat 
ungrateful  and  impious  murniurings.  Such,  however,  was 
the  love,  the  mercy,  and  the  iocomprehensible  goodness  of 
their  Creator,  that  he  sent  them  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
quails,  and  every  morning  the  ground  was  covered  with  a 
apecies  of  bread  called  manna.  Moses  informed  them, 
that  this  manna  was  the  bread  with  which  God  had  pro- 
mised to  feed  them  during  their  continuance  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  commanded  them  to  gather  a  certain  quantity, 
for  each  person,  every  morning  except  the  sabbath,  which 
was  to  be  kept  holy.  When  they  wanted  water,  Moses 
struck  the  rocks,  which  afforded  them  abundant  supply. 

By  the  direction  of  God,  they  came  to  the  foot  of  mount 
Sinai  (B.  C.  1491.),  where  they  were  commanded  to  sanc- 
tify theraselves,  to  observe  attentively  what  passed,  and  to 
keep  at  a  reverential  distance.  On  the  appointed  day, 
Moses  ascended  the  mount  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud,  while 
the  congregated  tribes  beheld  the  top  of  Sinai  covered  with 
fire  and  smoke,  and  felt  its  foundation  shake  beneath  their 
feet.  After  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  ceased,  and  the  thim- 
der  died  away,  the  voice  of  the  Deity  was  distinctly  heard 
to  pronounce  the  ten  principal  commandments,  which  were 
also  inscribed  on  tables  of  stone  by  the  finger  of  God. 
When  Moses  descended  from  the  mount,  he  perceived  the 

I  fipostate  tribes  dancing  round  a  golden  calf,  which  Aaron 
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had  made  at  their  request.  Moses  v^s  Violently  cnHiged 
at  their  conduct ;  and  in  the  first  transports  6t  anger,  he 
broke  the  tables  which  contained  the  holy  commandments; 
but  the  people  repenting  of  their  idolatrous  worship,  Gu<i 
was  pleaised  to  psurdon  them. 

Moses  having  procured  two  new  tables  to  supply  the 

filace  of  those  which  he  had  broken,  demanded  of  the 
sraelites  a  free-will  offering  for  the  tabernacle,  saccrdotAl 
vestments,  utensils,  &c.  (B.  C.  14d0.)  The  work  wus 
performed  with  such  diligence  and  alacrity,  that  in  less  thun 
six  months,  the  tabernacle,  with  all  its  splendid  furnitiui' 
and  costly  apparatus,  was  completed,  and  set  up  at.  tlie 
foot  of  mount  Sinai,  where  Aaron  and  his  sons,  after  a 
solemn  consecration,  began  to  offer  sacrifices  upon  the  new 
altar,  according  to  the  ceremonial  law. 

A  violent  murmuring  of  the  people  at  Taberah,  however, 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  extremities  of  the  cantp 
by  a  miraculous  fire.  An  audacious  complaint  against  the 
manna,  was  followed  by  a  dreadful  distemper,  which  swc^it 
vast  numbers  to  an  untimely  grave.  An  insurrection,  result- 
ing from  the  report  of  the  spies  relative  to  the  Promised  Land, 
caused  Grod  to  affirm,  that  noneof  thclsraelites  who  were  u  t  )o\  c 
twenty  years  of  age,  except  Joshua  and  Caleb,  should  enter 
into  that  rich  inheritance;  but  that  they  should  wander 
about  from  place  to  place,  till  all  their  bodies  should  return 
to  their  native  dust  in  the  wilderness.  Even  Moses  himself, 
because  he  had  hesitated  in  an  act  which  the  Almighty  had 
coAunanded  him  to  perform,  was  only  to  see  the  ProniiseU 
Land  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain. 

(B.  C.  1452.)  Moses  having  numbered  the  people,  was 
commanded  to  ascend  mount  Nebo,  that  he  might  beliold 
the  Promised  Land.  Accordingly,  he  caused  Joshua  to 
be  solemnly  nominated  for  his  successor;  and  havinjj  as- 
sembled the  people,  he  recapitulated  all  that  had  happened 
since  their  departure  from  Egypt,  and  enforced  the  cJjscr- 
vance  of  the  divine  precepts  by  the  most  engaging  niotives. 
He  then  ascended  mount  Nebo,  and  there  died,  in  the  hun- 
dred and  twentieth  year  of  his  age;  and  his  body  was  in- 
terred by  the  Almighty  in  so  private  a  place,  that  no  mortal 
could  discover  it. 

(B.  C.  1451.)  Joshua  having  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
Moses,  sent  spies  to  reconnoitre  the  Promised  Land ;  and 
these  informing  him  that  the  Canaanitish  nations  were  nmcly 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  Israelites,  he  \ed  lYtfi-^o^X^ 
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■sl^ihsf '3Wcfio.  Tin?  I'il.y  was  dismiintled  by  the  slioiits  of 
W^''Ji^'^',  by !?!(;  soimd  of  rrtnis'  horns,  and  by  onrrying  the 
iaftwate  cov'unniit  ronnd  the  walls,  ami  not  an  inhabitant  of 
WWai'i^red,  excepfthe  family  of  Rahab,  who  had  concealed 
W(e*pi!*S.  The  ji&OT&gE  of'flie  Jordan,  whose  waters  divided 
ttdd'shiod  'cte.  an  t^p';  IfHe  Stopping;  of  the  sun  in  its  course, 
and  the  remarkable  shower  of  hail- stones,  which  tended  to 
Wei'tiiiw  the  ctmfedef^teiiarmyoftheCanaanitish  nations, 
'grfctUyfecilitated  "the  'cOnqUest  of  the  country.  The  Land 
of  Promise  was  divided  by  lot  among  the  tribes,  according 
to  their  families.  Jo^hiia  having  assembled  all  the  heads 
of  the  tribes  at  Shechem,  prevailed  on  them  to  renew  tieir 
covenant  with  the  true  God,  in  the  most  solemn  and  public 
manner.  He  died  soon  alter,  in  the  hundred  and  tenth 
year  of  hb  age.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  border  of 
his  inheritance  in  Timaath-Serah,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hill  Gaash. 

(B,  C.  1426^)  A  great  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan  re- 
maining still  unconquered,  by  command  of  the  Almighty 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  under  the  conduct  of  Caleb,  the  son  of 
Jephunneh,  marched  against  the  king  of  Be-zck;  pillaged 
and  burnt  jerasakm,  then  iiihubited  by  the  Jebuaites ;  com- 
pelled the  gigantic  sons  of  Anak  to  seek  refuge  id  the  cities 
of  Hebron  and  Ki^jath-Sepher;  and  struck  such  terror  into 
the  inhabitants  of  Ekron,  Gaza,  and  Askelon,  that  they 
yielded  their  possessions  to  an  army,  which  fought  under 
■  the  banner  and  protection  of  Omnipotence,     The  other 
tribes,  however,  did  not  extirpate  their  enemies,  but  married 
some  of  the  Canaanitish  matdens,  whose  idolatrous  prac> 
J  tices  they  imitated;  and  this  abandonment  of  God  was  the 
'    cause  of  the  defeats  which  they  experienced. 

(B.  C.  1406.)  During  the  anarchy  and  confusion  whici 
succeeded  this  apostacy,  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah,  '    "" 
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tribe  of  Benjamin,  were  g"i^  of  a  horrible  breach  of  ho»-. 
pitality  towards  a  Levite.  The  Israelites  took  up  arms,  and 
exterminated  the  whole  tribe  of  Benjamin,  except  sis  hun- 
dred men ;  but  filled  with  remorse  at  this  action,  they  used 

J  means  to  restore  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  which  soon  attained 

1  .ita  former  strength. 

[       The  Israelites  having  again  provoked  the  displeasure 

'  God,  were  now  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  a  judge,  aj 
became  enslaved  to  theMidianites.     But  they  were  at  length 
delivered  by  Gideon,  who,  under  the  auspices  of  Heaven, 
dispersed  the  Midiauitlsh  forces,  and  slew  the  kings  Zebah 
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iB^nd  Zalmunna.  (B,  C.  1236.)  Gideon,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  left  the  Israelites  in  a  peaceful  and  flourishing  con- 
dition,. Abimelechy  a  natural  son  of  the  deceased  warrior, 
resolving  to  reign  alone,  murdered  all  his  brethren,  the 
seventy  sons  of  Gideon,  excepting  Jotham,  who  made  hiM 
escape,  and  caused  himself  to  i>e  proclaimed  judge  in  a  tu- 
multuous assembly. 

The  people  of  Israel  being  oppressed  by  the  Philistines 
and  Ammonites,  Jephthah,  the  son  of  Gilead,  marched 
against  them,  and  vowed  that  if  Grod  would  crown  his  at- 
tempts with  success,  he  would  sacrifice  the  first  living  crea- 
ture that  should  come  out  of  his  house  to  meet  him  at  his 
return.  It  happened,  that  the  unhappy  victim  of  this  im- 
prudent vow  was  his  only  daughter^  who  only  requested  a 
respite  of  two  months,  during  which  she  would  retire  with 
some  of  her  companions  to  tte  mountains,  and  there  mourn 
her  untimely  fete. 

Samson  repeatedly  vanquished  the  Philistines,  by  con- 
cealing on  what  depended  the  great  strength  which  he  had 
received ;  but  suffering  the  secret  to  be  wrested  from  him 
by  his  mistress  Dalilah,  he  expiated  his  imprudence  by  a 
tragical  death,  which  he  rendered  fatal  to  his  enemies. 

Eli  was  both  high-priest  and  judge,  but  being  an  old 
man,  his  two  sons,  Hophni  and  rhineas,  took  advantage 
of  his  debility,  and  committed  the  grossest  impieties  and 
abominations.  God,  therefore,  commanded  young  Sa- 
muel, in  a  vision,  'to  assure  Eli  of  the  most  awful  retribu- 
tion, and  to  upbraid  him  with  his  ingratitude.  The  Phi- 
listines defeated  the  Israelites,  and  took  the  ark,  which  so 
affected  the  old  man,  that  he  fell  from  his  seat,  and  died. 

(B.  C.  1096.)  Samuel  acted  in  the  double  capacity  of 
prophet  and  judge,  and  in  him  ended  the  government  by 
judges.  The  elders  of  Israel  complained  to  him  that  liis 
sons  were  unworthy  to  succeed  him,  and  told  him  that 
the  nation  required  a  king.  Samuel  expostulated  with 
the  people  on  the  impolicy  and  dangerous  tendency  of 
their  proceedings;  but  finding  his  eloquence  exerted  in 
vain,  he,  in  compliance  with  the  command  of  God, 
promised  to  gpratify  their  desire.  Accordingly,  he  an- 
nointed  Saul  the  son  of  Kish,  and  presenting  him  to 
the  people,  as  the  man  whom  God  had  resolved  to  en- 
trust with  the  care  of  Israel,  caused  him  to  be  proclaimed 
king. 

(B,  C.  1095.)  The  first  action  of  Saul,  after  he  obtained 
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the  regal  dignity,  was  a  complete  victory  over  the  Amalet- 1 
ites,  which  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  people.  In  ae-J 
veral  following  affairs  of  moment,  howe^'er,  he  actwl  con-  I 
Irary  to  the  advice  of  Samuel,  and  even  disobeyed  tba  I 
positive  commands  of  God.  Samuel,  therefore  declared  I 
to  him,  that  his  disobedience  would  cause  the  regal  dignity  4 
to  be  transferred  to  a  more  deserving  person  j  (B.  C.  I 
1063.)  and  about  thirty  years  after  this  sentence,  the  pro- 1 

Set  was  sent  to  Bethlehem  to  anoint  David,  the  son  e" 
?9e,  in  the  room  of  the  reigning  prince. 

Soon  after  this  event,  Saul  was  tormented  by  a 
spirit,  or  by  a  deep  melancholy,  which  could  be  dispelled! 
only  by  the  melodious  sounds  of  the  harp,  on  which  David  fl 
eicelled.  The  son  of  Jesse  swept  the' tuneful  strings,  widij 
«uch  inimitable  sweetness,  skill,  and  pathos,  that  thol 
monarch's  disorder  was  soon  apparently  cured.  (B.  C^ 
1069.)  The  miraculous  victo^  which  David  gained  over  J 
the  gigantic  champion  of  the  Philistines,  gave  birth  to  tl 
most  ardent  friendship  between  Jonathan  and  him,  and  tl 
Bcripture  says,  "their  souls  were  knit  together."  But^ 
Saul's  admiration  of  that  intrepid  act  was  scon  converted  I 
into  jealousy ;  and  he  gave  I!>avid  his  daughter  Michal  in  J 
marriage,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  him  in  hazardoiu.J 
enterprises.  He  ^so  endeavoured  to  procure  the  deatbV 
of  David  by  suborned  assassins,  and  even  by  his  owft-a 
band. 

(B.  C.  1069.)  Samuel  died,  and  was  buried  at  Ramah, 
after  having  judged  Israel  twenty  years  from  the  decease 
of  Eli,  and  living  about  ihirty-six  after  the  elevation  of 
Saul  to  the  r^al  dignity.  Saul,  finding  himself  deserted 
by  a  great  number  of  hie  forces,  and  being  unable  to  con- 
sult his  Creator  respecting  the  event  of  an  approaching 
engagement  with  the  Philistines,  went  in  disguise  to  Endor, 
and  prevaUed  on  a  woman  who  had  a  familiar  spirit,  to 
raise  up  the  prophet  Samuel.  When  the  vision  appeared, 
Saul  apologized  for  adopting  so  unlawful  an  espedienL 
Bamuel  told  him,  that  having  alienated  the  love  of  God  by 
his  disobedience,  he  should  on  the  morrow  lose  both  his 
life  and  his  kingdom.  (8.  C.  1035.)  This  prediction  was 
fully  verified;  and  together  with  Saul  prished  all  his  son» 
excepting  Ishbosheth,  who  was  proclaimed  king  by  Abner 
U  Mahanaim.  The  death  of  Ishbosheth,  however,  rendered  ^ 
David  sovereign  of  the  whole  nation;  (B.  C.  1053.)  i 
Be  was  formally  acknowledged  king  by  all  the  tribes. 


The  reign  of  David,  thoagh  aomctimes  iluuiedi  was  ia 
very  many  respects  brilliant,  and  its  commencement  pros* 
perous.  He  triumphed  over  his  foreiffn  enemies,  sup- 
pressed all  intestine  commotionSy  iwivecTamonff  the  Israel* 
ites  an  attachment  to  fdigion,  and  innired  Uiem  with  a 
taste  for  the  arts.  He  treiSed  with  kinaness  and  distinc* 
tion  Mephibodieth,  the  son  of  Jonathan,  whom  he  invited 
to  his  court 

'  (B.  G.  1035.)  But  daring  t2ie  siege  of  the  metropolis  of 
Hanun,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  fixed  an  indelible  stain  on  the  character  of  David, 
and  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  former  actions.  Being  en- 
amoured of  a  beautiful  woman,  named  Bathsheba,  the  wife 
of  his  valiant  captain  Uriah,  he  not  only  mtified  his  un- 
lawful desires,  bat  also  contrived  the  dcaUi  of  the  injured 
husband,  who  was  employed  at  the  sieee.  The  Almighty, 
therefore,  sent  to  him  the  prophet  Nathan,  who  relat^  to 
David  the  story  of  the  poor  man  and  his  ewe  lamb  with 
such  energy  and  pathos,  that  the  king  hastily  pronounced 
sentence  of  death  against  the  persoii  who  had  been  guilty 
of  such  horrid  violence.  But  when  the  awful  declaration, 
'*  Thou  art  the  man,'*  sounded  in  his  ears,  David  was  at 
once  abashed,  afflicted,  and '  dismayed ;  and  melting  into 
tears,  he  humbly  entreated  pardon  of  liis  God,  who  granted 
it  with  expiatory  punishments. 

From  this  period,  the  reign  of  David  was  only  a  series 
of  calamities.  His  kingdom  was  ravaged  by  disaslruiis 
wars,  by  pestilence,  and  by  famine.  His  sons  committed 
incest  and  murder.  The  nation  loudly  murmured  and  re- 
volted. Absalom,  his  favourite  son,  rebelling  against  him, 
the  king  was  obliged  to  fiy  from  his  capital,  loaded  with 
the  imprecations  of  his  people,  who  had  before  adored  him. 
Following  the  advice  of  perfidious  counsellors,  who  had  an 
interest  in  fomenting  the  discord  between  Absalom  and  his 
father,  his  son  caused  a  tent  to  be  raised  upon  the  terrace 
of  the  royal  palace,  and  sending  for  the  concubines  of 
David,  committed  with  them  the  greatest  outrages  in  the 
sight  of  all  Israel.  (B.  C.  1023.)  A  battle  terminated  the 
rebellion  and  the  life  of  this  ungratefol  son,  whose  death 
the  king  lamented  exceedingly,  exclaiming,  <<  O I  Absalom, 
my  son,  my  son,  would  to  God  I  had  died  for  thee!'* 

(B.  C.  1015.)  The  declining  state  of  David's  health  in- 
duced Adontjah,  the  next  in  birth  to  Absalom,  to  make 
preparations  for  his  accession  to  the  throne.    The  king^ 
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however,  being  reminded  of  hia  promise  in  favour  of  thtfl 
son  of  Bathsheba,  and  understanding  the  design  of  Ado'  I 
nijah,  caused  Solomon  to  be  proclaimed  his  successor  by  f 
sound  of  trumpet.  David  expired  in  the  seven ty-fii^a* 
year  of  his  a^,  and  in  the  fortiedi  of  liis  reign.  He  leflj  1 
an  immense  trefunire,  exclusive  of  that  designed  for  theef 
use  of  the  temple,  and  was  interred  in  a  magnificeat  lombr  I 
at  Jerusalem, 

The  Ahuighty  having  offered  in  a  dream  to  grant  to'  I 
the  young  king  whatever  he  should  think  proper  to  ask,,  j 
Solomon  earnestly  requested,  that  such  a  degree  of  wift*'  f 
dom  might  be  given,  as  might  enable  him  to  govern  the.] 
children  of  Israel  with  suitable   prudence  and  sagacity..' 
In  consequence  of  this  modest  request,  he  was  endowed-) 
with  a  greater  share  of  wisdom  than  had  ever  been  poB>-S 
Bessed  by  any  mortal,  together  with  a  promise  of  even 
earthly   blessing,   which  hJs  had  judiciously  oveilookeo 
The  exquisite  discernment  of  this  monarch  was  soon  es 
hibited  to  advantage,  in  the  sentence  which  he  pronounced 

e  to  the  infant,  that  was  claimed  by  two  women ;  andul 
his  excellent  judgment  appeared  in  the  choice  of  hiul 
counsellors  and  officers,  in  the  institution  of  his  laws,  tlia<| 
economy  of  his  household,  the  strength  of  his  army,  and.f 
■"e  multitude  of  his  subjects.  I 

(B.C.  1013.)  Having  contracted  with  Hiram,  king  oM 
Tyre,  for  a  large  quantity  of  timber,  and  for  a  sufficient  ' 
number  of  workmen,  Solomon  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
.Jewish  temple  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign ;  and  in  seven 
years,  this  stupendous  and  magnificent  ediGce  was  com- 
pleted. (B.C.  1005.)     It  was  dedicated  with  aU,iroagin> 
d)te  pomp:   the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  deposited  in  the 
most  holy  place  between  the  cherubim ;  the  air  resounded 
with  vocal  and  instrumental  music;  and  the  sacred  cloud, 
which  had  formerly  overshadowed  the  tabernacle,  visibly 
descended  on  the  priests,  while  they  prepared  the  victimai  J 
for  sacrifice.  a 

Notwithstanding  the  deserved  reputation  of  SolomoatI 
for  wisdom,  he  became  such  a  slave,  in  his  old  aji^,  toi^ 
his  passions,  that  he  married  a  surprising  multitude  of 
i^omen,  without  distinction  of  country,  faith,  or  family; 
and  permitting  himself  to  be  seduced  by  them  into  gross 
and  abominable  idolatries,  he  was  assured  in  a  dream,  that, 
M  the  result  of  his  ingratitude,  his  successors  fJiould 
^  loum  the  loss  of  the  kingdom,  except  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
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which  would  be  left  them  in  consideratioD  of  the  sacred 
promise  given  to  David.  Solomon  died  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  about  the  fifty-eighth  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  royal  fiuher. 
'  (B.  C.  975.)  Rehoboam,  the  son  and  successor  of  So- 
lomon, went  to  Shechem  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
Israelites;  but  they  refused  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty, 
unless  he  would  redress  some  popular  grievances.  The 
king,  however,  answered  in  a  haughty  tone,  that  he  in- 
tended to  rule  them  with  greater  severity  than  his  father 
ever  exercised,  apd  that  he  would  chastise  the  slightest 
murmur  with  scorfHons  instead  of  whips.  This  harsh  reply 
occasioned  an  immediate  revolt  of  ten  of  the  tribes,  which 
chose  Jeroboam,  an  enterprising  youth  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  to  be  their  sovereign.  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
however,  remained  under  the  government  of  Rehoboam, 
whom  they  conducted  to  Jerusalem. 

Jeroboam,  being  apprehensive  that  the  custom  of  going 
tiurice  in  the  year  to  Jerusalem  might,  in  time,  reconcile 
his  new  subjects  to  the  house  of  David,  sacrificed  religion 
to  his  security,  and  set  up  two  golden  calves  at  Dan  and 
Bethel,  whither  he  ordered  the  people  to  repair  with  their 
offerings,  instead  of  going  to  the  temple.  He  also  built 
some  idolatrous  edifices,  and  selected  priests  for  his  ima- 
ginary deities  from  the  lowest  class  of  the  people. 

In  the  mean  time,  multitudes  of  persons,  who  abl.orrod 
the  infamous  practices  of  Jeroboam,  flocked  to  the  ntti  )- 
polis  of  Rehobocun,  and  renewed  their  former  alley:iar.ce. 
But  this  latter  prince  suffering  idolatry  to  be  cstablishc  d  in 
his  kingdom,  God  punished  him  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Egyptians  (B.  C.  972.),  who  reduced  Jerusalem,  and  ])ill- 
aged  the  temple  and  palaces  of  their  most  costly  ornLiii.ents. 

(B.  C.  958.)  Abijah,  the  successor  of  Rehoboam,  no 
sooner  ascended  the  throne,  than  he  attacked  and  de- 
feated the  king  of  Israel,  who  lost  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  who  could  not  recover  his  strength  for 
three  years.  Abijah  was  succeeded  by  Asa,  (B.  C.  955.) 
a  pious  monarch,  who  applied  himself  zealously  to  the 
work  of  reformation.  He  was  attacked  by  a  numerous 
army  of  Cushites  (B.  C.  941.)  under  the  command  of 
Zera,  an  Ethiopian,  whom  he  routed  in  a  pitched  battle. 
Asa  died  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Jehoshaphat. 

The  race  of  Jeroboam  fell  victims  to  various  conspira- 
cies (B.  C.  918.).     Ahab,  the  son  of  Omfi,  ^^ac^xv^^Si  vK^R. 
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throne  gf  Israel,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Asa's  reign. 
He  married  Jezebel,  a  princess  of  Zidon;  and  this  marriage  I 
proved  a  constant  source  of  wicked  and  idolatrous  ti 
It  happened  that  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  an  Israelite  who  j 
feared  GJod,  was  so  situated  as  to  interfere  with  some  plans 
formed  by  the  king,  who  wished  to  purchase  it.     But  Na- 
both refusing  to  sell  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers,  and  J 
Ahab  being  chagrined  at  this  refusal,  Jezebel  suborned  false  ] 
witnesses  against  Naboth,  who  was  condemned  and  stoned,  i 
and  his  vineyard  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  king.     God, 
therefore,  commanded  the  prophet  Elijali  to  declare  to 
Ahab,  that  dogs  should  lick  his  blood,  and  devour  the  \ 
limbs  of  the  cruel  Jezebel;  and  this  prophecy  was  accord- 
ingly fulfilled. 

At  the  time  that  Ahab  reigned  over  Israel,  the  throne  I 
of  Judah  was  occupied  by  the  pious  king  Jehoshaphat,  ( 
who  triumphed  over  a  league  formed  against  him,  and  1 
found  in  his  success  the  reward  of  his  virtues.  I 

(B,  C.  896.)  Ahaziah  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  hisl 
father  Ahab,  but  happening  to  hurt  himself  by  a  fall,  hS-M 
sent  to  Baalzebub,  the  idol  of  Ekron,  requesting  to  be  ia~l 
formed  respecting  his  reeovery.    Upon  which,  the  prophet'T 
Elijah  assured  him,  that,  because  he  had  consullfd  the 
deity  of  Ekron  in  contempt  of  the  true  God,  he  shoidd 
never  leave  his  bed  till  he  was  carried  to  his  grave;  and 
this  prediction  vras  soon  accomplished  by  the  death  of 
Ahaziah. 

(B.  C.  888.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Jehoram, 
In  his  reign,  Benhadad,  the  Syrian  general,  advanced  with 
a  numerous  host  against  Samaria,  which  lie  reduced  to  sucb 
extremities,  that  the  head  of  an  ass  was  sold  for  eighty 
pieces  of  silver,  and  the  women  were  under  the  necessity 
of  eating  their  own  children.  At  length,  the  Almighty 
caused  a  sudden  alarm  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  the 
Syrians  fled  with  such  precipitation,  that  they  left  their 
tents,  provisions,  horses  ana  riches,  for  a  spoil  to  the 
Israelites,  whose  wants  were  then  so  abundantly  supplied, 
that  a  measure  of  fine  flour  was  sold  for  one  shekel,  aad.^ 
every  other  article  in  proportion,  at  the  gate  of  Sai 

Jehu  slew  at  one  time  seventy  sons  of  Ahab,  and  fort 
two  princes  of  the  house  of  Judah.-  He  also  put  to  d 
all  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  demolished  his  temple, 
buried  all  the  idols  and  ornaments,     This  conduct  wa 
jdeaainff  lo  God,  that  he  sent  (B.C.  856.),  to  assure 
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new  iuonaich,  that  hk  pottority  ahould  entoy  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  to  the  fourth  generation.  Jehu,  liowever,  impru- 
dently followed  the  abominations  of  Jeroboam;  and  his 
reign  was,  therefore,  embittered  by  several  melancholy  ac- 
cidents; and  h^died  in  the  twenty-eighth  ^r  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  uid  was  buried  in  Samaria. 

Whilst  Jehu  was  lealous  in  behalf  of  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Jeiebel,  endeavoured  to 
banish  the  worship  of  God  from  Judea.  She  also  wreak- 
ed her  vengeance  on  the  remains  of  the  house  of  Judah; 
but  an  influit,  named  Joash,  escaped  her  researches,  and 
was  at  length  raised  to  the  throne.  This  jpnnce  apostatiz- 
ing from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  the  king  of  Syria 
committed  some  dreadful  outrages  in  Judea,  and  Joash 
was  afterwards  assassinated  in  his  bed  by  his  own  ser- 
vants. 

(B.  C.  838.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amaziah 
who  caused  the  murderers  of  his  father  to  be  punished, 
but  whose  subsequent  idolatries  entailed  on  him  disgrace, 
captivity,  and  death.  His  body  was  carried  from  Lachish, 
where  he  was  assassinated,  to  Jerusalem  for  interment; 
and  the  crown  devolved  on  his  son  Azariah. 

(B.  C.  825.)  During  the  last  year  of  this  reign,  Jeroboam  II. 
seemed  to  be  appointol  by  God  to  restore  the  kingdom  ofl  srael 
to  its  original  grandeur.  He  reigned  forty  years.  (B.  C. 
772.)  To  him  succeeded  his  son  Zechariah,  who  was  the 
great  grandson  of  Jehu.  From  this  period  may  be  duted 
the  downfal  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  whose  subsequent 
history  is  replete  with  treasons,  murders,  anarchy,  and 
desolation. 

The  vdsdom  and  mild  government  of  Azariah  raised 
Judah  to  the  summit  of  affluence  and  prosperity.  This 
prince,  however,  forfeited  all  his  honours  by  attempting 
to  invade  the  sacerdotal  office,  for  which  God  smote  him 
with  a  leprosy,  of  which  he  died.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Jotham,  who  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  beauti- 
fied the  temple,  fortified  his  metropolis,  and,  at  last,  died 
in  the  possession  of  his  people's  warm  afiection.  During 
this  period,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  languished  under  the 
successive  tyrannical  reigns  of  Menahem,  Pekahiah,  and 
Pekah. 

Ahaz  was  no  sooner  seated  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  than 
his  impieties  provoked  the  Almighty  to  punish  him  with 
an  invasion  by  the  combined  forces  of  Israel  a.\id  ^^xV^, 
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Tlie  laraelitJBk  monarch  had  Blaughtered  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  of  the  subjects  of  Aliaz,  and  taken  two 
hundred  thousand  captives,  when  he  was  met  by  the  pro- 
phet Obcd,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  dismiss  the  prisoiie:^ 
with  aome  tokens  of  humanity.  The  whole  reign  of  Abaz 
was  one  continued  scene  of  misfortune  and  desolation. 

When  Hezekiah  ascended  the  throne  (B.C. 7-6),  he 
perceived  tlie  source  of  Judah's  calamities,  and  repaired 
to  the  temple,  at  the  head  of  his  nobles,  to  make  suitable 
offerings  for  the  sins  of  the  nation.  He  then  invited  all 
the  people  to  present  themselves  before  God  at  the  ensuing  , 
passoverj  and  he  pathetically  represented  to  the  idolatrous 
Israelites  the  benenta  which  would  result  from  anch  a  coiti 
duct.  Immediately,  the  populace  demolished  every  idohv 
trous  monument,  and  thoroughly  purged  Jerusalem  beft»i 
the  appointed  festival. 

(B.C.  721. )Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  compelled  Isra 
to  submit  to  his  victorious  arms ;  and  having  levelled  Samar 
with  the  ground,  he  carried  inio  captivity  Hoshea,  the  last 
king  of  Israel,  with  a  great  number  of  iiis  subjects,  who 
had  escaped  the  first  fury  of  the  victors*.  Such  was  the 
awful  destruction  of  the  Ismelitish  kingdom,  after  it  had 
existed  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  years  independent  of 
Judah. 

Hezekiah  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  Judah 
(B.  C.  713),  by  sending  a  profusion  of  costly  presents 
lo  Sennacherib,  who  had  succeeded  Shalmaneser,  and  to 
whom  he  also  promised  an  annual  tribute.  Sennacherib, 
however,  sent  an  army  against  Jerusalem,  under  the  com-- 
mand  of  Rabsaris,  Tartan,  and  Rabshakeh.  To  add  to 
tlie  melancholy  state  of  Hezekiah,  who  was  at  that  time 
flick,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  by  the  command  of  God,  exhort- 
ed him  to  pre|)are  for  the  approach  of  death.  At  the  in- 
tercession of  Hezekiah,  however,  the  Almighty  promised 
that  he  would  restore  him  to  health,  and  that  all  the  efforts 
of  Sennacherib  against  him  should  be  defeated.  In  con- 
Krmation  of  these  gracious  promises,  the  sun's  shadow 
:  backwards  ten  degrees  on  the  dial  of  Aha2.  The 
destroying  angel  cut  off  in  one  night  one  hundred  and 

the  lucigdom  of  Juilah.  where 

praclicea,   and  became  the  lubjecU  of 

V.gipt  -,    and  a  third  division  wai 

re-poplc  tlie  land  of  Utael.   and 
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eight^.five  thousand  Assyrians;  and  dennacherib  hasten- 
ed l)ack  to  his  own  capital. — ^Hezeklah^  though  pious^  was 
too  susceptible  of  vanity. 

(6.  =C.  698.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Manasseh^ 
froni  whose  unfortunate  accession  may  be  dated  the  down- 
fal  of  the  kingdom  and  religion.  His  diabolical  actions, 
and  liorrid  sacrilege,  exceeded  everything  of  which  his 
most  ph>fligate  pr^ecessors  had  been  guilty ;  but  being 
taken  captive  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  carried  to  Baby- 
lon, where  he  was  imprisoned,  he  became  the  most  hum- 
ble pienitexit,  and,  'after  his  restoration  to  the  throne,  one 
of  the  best  of  monarchs.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ainon  (B.  C.  643),  who  copied  his  example  only  in  his 
wickedness,  and  perished  miserably. 

(B.  C.  633.)  Josiah  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
at  the  age  of  eight  years,  and,  during  a  long  life,  continu- 
ed to  display  the  good  qualities  which  he  early  discover- 
ed. He  caused  the  graven  images,  altars,  and  other  ob- 
jects of  superstition  to  be  burnt  to  ashes,  or  thrown  into 
■thte  river  Ridron,  and  destroyed  the  golden  calf  which 
'Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  had  set  up.  He  repair- 
ed the  temple  at  Jerusalem  commanded  the  passover  to 
be  celebrated  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  strictly 
charged  the  magistrates,  priests,  and  Levites,  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  divine  la\vs,  by  example  as  well  as  by 
precept.  He  fell  in  an  engagement  with  the  Iilgj'ptians, 
who  demanded  a  passage  through  Judea  to  attack  the 
Assyrians.  With  this  good  and  pious  king,  expired  the 
religion,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the  nation. 

Jehoahaz,  the  youngest  son  of  Jos  ah,  was  carried  a 
prisoner  into  Egypt  by  Pharaoh-Necho,  who  transferred 
the  sceptre  to  his  eldest  brother  Jehoiakim,  on  condition 
of  receiving  an  annual  tribute.  This  latter  prince,  how- 
ever, was  a  monster  of  impiety  and  cruelty ;  his  palaces 
were  founded  on  murder,  and  embellished  by  rapine. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Assyria,  subjugated  the  whole 
country,  pillaged  the  temple,*  carried  the  king  captive  to 
Babylon,  and  afterwards  restored  to  him  the  crown  on 
condition  of  a  tribute.  After  paying  this  tribute  for  three 
years,  he  revolted,  and  was  slain. 

(B.  C.  599.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoiachin, 
whose  actions  were  so  displeasing  to  the  Almighty,  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  permitted  to  send  him  and  his  whole, 
court  captive  to  Babylon.     The  king  oi  As^^i\^«Xx 
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the  temple,  palace,  and  treasury,  and  set  Zedekiah 

the  throne,  on  condition  of  his  paying  a.  certain  tribatc^j 

and  taking  an  oath  of  fealty. 

Zedekiah,  however,  endeavouring  to  shake  off  the  Ba- 
bylonish yoke,  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jerusalem,  which, 
after  holding  out  for  two  years  and  a  half  against  the  most 
fltrenuous  exertions  of  the  enemy,  and  the  sad  effects  of 
a  grievous  famine,  was  at  length  entered  by  the  Chaldeans 
{B.  C.  588),  on  the  1 1th  of  the  fourth  month,  answering 
to  our  27th  of  July,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3416.  The 
city  was  immediately  pillaged  of  all  its  treasure ;  the  sump- 
tuous edifice,  erected  to  the  God  of  Israel,  was  reduced  to 
ashes ;  the  fortifications  were  utterly  demolished ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  buildings  levelled  with  the  ground ;  and 
the  unhappy  Jews  were  led  in  triumph  to  Babylon,  except 
some  few  of  tlie  lower  order,  who  were  left  to  cultivate  the 
land.  The  prophet  Jeremiah,  however,  procured  his  liber- 
ty, and  was  permitted  to  reside  with  Gedaliah,  whom 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  placed  as  governor  over  the  miser- 
able remnant  of  Judah.  Such  was  the  melancholy  catas- 
trophe of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  after  it  had  stood  three 
huodred  and  elghty-^ight  years  from  the  revolt  of  the  ten 
tribes,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  from  the  excision 
of  the  Israelitish  commonwealth. 

(B.C.  536.)  According  to  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah, 
the  Jews  remained  in  captivity  seventy  years,  after  which, 
Cyrus  permitted  them  to  return  to  their  native  land",  and  to 
lebuild  the  sacred  temple.  The  number  of  those  who  return- 
ed, under  the  conduct  of  Zerubbahel  and  Joshua  the  high- 
priest,  was  forty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty,  be- 
sides seven  thousand  tliree  hundred  and  thirty-seven  ser- 
vants of  both  sexes,  and  two  hundred  men  and  women  singers. 
In  the  second  month  of  the  following  year  (B.  C.  534.),  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  was  laid  with  great  solemnity. 
The  Samaritans,  however,  whom  the  king  of  Assyria 
had  sent  from  Cuthab  to  repeople  the  country  from 
which  he  lud  carried  the  ten  tnhes  of  Israel,  succeeded 
in  causing  the  work  to  be  suspended  by  authority  for 
several  years.  But  in  the  reign  of  Darius  the  temple 
was  allowed  to  be  rebuilt,  and  being  finished  (B.  C. 
518),  in  three  years,  was  dedicated  with  great  joy 
and   solemnity.      On   this   occasion,    great  numbers    "* 
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sacrifices  were  ofi^Bd  in  token  of  gratitude  and  adoration 
to  him  who  had  delivered  his  people  irom  captivity,  and 
brought  them  again  to  his  holy  mountain. 

In  the  reign  of  Axtaxerxes,  the  husband  of  Esther,  the 
Jews  received  a  beneficial  visit  from  Ezra,  a  learned  and 
zealous  man  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  who  obtained  an  ample 
commission  to  return  to  his  native  country  with  as  many 
of  his  nation  as  were  tiesirous  of  accompanying  him.  On 
his  arr  val  at  Jerusalem,  he  delivered  some  offerings  from 
the  Persian  monarch  and  nobles  to  the  priests.  He  then 
appointed  Judges  and  magistrates,  who  might  take  cogni- 
ziance  of  all  ofiences,  and  inflict  such  punishments  ns  were 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  Moses;  collected  and  £>.«.  forth 
a  correct  edition  of  fke  sacred  books;  and  restored  the 
worship  of  the  temple  to  its  ancient  form  before  the  capti* 
vity,  and  revised  the  Jewish  liturgy. 

Ezra  was  succeeded  by  Nehemiah,  who,  having  received 
a  similar  commission  from  the  king  of  Persia,  restored 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  beautified  the  city,  which 
resumed  some  appearance  of  its  ancient  lustre.  He  cor- 
rected several  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  church  and 
commonwealth,  restored  the  public  worship  of  God  which 
had  been  intermitted,  and  enforced  frequent  expositions 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  After  the  decease  of  Nehemiah, 
the  government  was  entirely  changed,  and  Judea  was 
joined  to  the  prefecture  of  Syria,  from  which  the  high- 
priests  received  their  authority. 

(B.  C.  373.)  Judea  being  annexed  to  the  prefecture  of 
Syria,  the  governors  intrusted  the  administration  of  the 
Jewish  affairs  to  the  high-priests,  who  aspired  to  the  pon- 
tifical dignity  chiefly  through  motives  of  avarice  and  am- 
bition, and  to  whom  must  be  ascribed  the  greatest  part  of 
the  misfortunes  that  ensued. 

About  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
Johanan  being  invested  with  the  high-priesthood,  received 
a  visit  from  his  brother  Jeshua,  who  asserted  that  Bagoses, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  had  promised  to  transfer  the  sacred 
dignity  to  him.  A  dispute  immediately  ensued,  and  Jeshua 
was  unfortunately  slain  in  the  interior  court  of  the  temple. 
Johanan  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jaddua,  during  whose  pon- 
tifical office,  the  Jews,  refusing  to  supply  the  army  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  drew  upon  them  the  resentment  of  that  prince ; 
but  the  impending  danger  was  averted  by  the  subm.\^«»\x^ 
conduct  of,  the  priests;  and  AIcxaYider,  oi\  etvXietvxv^  ^«tw- 
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BfJem,  commanded  a  profusion  of  sacrificea  to  be  offered 

to  the  God  of  Israel. 

Upon  ihe  division  of  the  Macedooian  empire,  Palestiiie 
became  subject  to  various  revolutious,  and  to  the  aevertS 
wars  which  the  captains  of  Alexander  waged  against  et 
other.  It  was  invaded  by  Ptolemy,  who  took  the  caipi 
on  a  sabbath  day,  and  can-ied  nearly  one  hundred  thoifJJ 
sand  prisoners  into  Egypt  (B.  C,  320),  where  their  goofll. 
conduct  induced  him  to  trust  them  with  the  care  of  several 
considerable  garrisons,  and  to  grant  them  many  privileges.! 
(B.  C.  312.)  The  Egyptian  monarch  was  soon  compeile!4i 
to  resign  the  possession  of  Judea  to  Antigonus,  who  in  hli^ 
turn  was  vanquished  by  Plolemy  Soter.  Soon  after  the  reiJ^ 
covery  of  this  country  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  died  Simon,  thft| 
Jewish  high-pviest  (B.  C.  292),  whose  sanctity  of  mannerifc' 
and  integrity  of  conduct  acquired  him  the  surname  oP 
"  the  Just,"  and  on  whose  decease  the  high-prieslhorf* 
was  assumed  by  his  brother  Eleazer.  On  the  accessioit', 
ofPtolemyPliilHdelphu!itolhethroneofEgypt(B.  C.  284),? 
be  confirmed  lliose  franchises  which  his  father  had  grantal 
to  the  Jews,  whose  friendship  he  endeavoured  to  cultivate:'! 
(B.  C,  243.)  At  the  death  of  Eleazer,  tlie  high-pnesthootf'^ 
was  assumed  by  IHanasaes,  who  left  it  to  Oi ' 
of  Simon  the  Just. 

Ptolemy  Philopater  having  succeeded  to  llie  throne  or 
^ypt,  Antiochus  endeavoured  to  wrest  Judea  from  bin 
but  the  I^yptian  monarch  led  his  forces  against  the  invi_ 
der,  and  compelled  him  to  desist  from  his  intentioiA 
Ptolemy,  struck  with  the  augost  majesty  of  the  JewisUp 
ceremonies,  aonceired  an  unconquerable  desire  of  penetral^' 
ting  into  the  inierior  parts  of  the  temple.  By  this,  '  ' 
incurred  the  indignation  of  the  Almighty,  who  smote  hinltj 
with  such  a  terror  of  mind,  that  hts  attendants  carried  hinPl 
out  half  dead.  "' 

(B.  C.  204.)    On  the  death  of  Philopater,  the  Jews 
submitted  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  and  after- 
wards to  hisson  Seleucus.     Simon  was  Succeeded  in  the 
priesthood  by  Onias  III.  a  man  of  great  piety,  clemeucy,    r 
and  prudence,     Judea  flourished  in  peace  and  plenty;  tb«'|j| 
Mosaic  laws  were  duly  venerated,  and  the  generality  of  thi^V 
people  enjuyed  the  incomparable  blessing  of  content.  ^ 

An  unfortunate  breach,  however,  happened  between 
Onias,  and  Simon  governor  of  the  temple,  the  latter  of 
whom  informed  Seleucus,  that  the  sacred  edifice  at  Jeru- 
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salem  contained  immense  treasures.  In  consequence  of 
this  information,  that  prince  sent  Heliodorus  to  fetch  the 
valuaUes  from  the  high-priest.  (B.  C.  176.)  The  remon- 
strances of  Onias  were  inetfectualy  and  the  Syrians  broke 
down  the  gates,  and  entered  the  temple;  but,  at  this  criti* 
cal  moment,  God  defended  his  habitation  from  defilement, 
and  smote  the  presumptuous  strangers  with  such  a  panic, 
that  they  fell  down  half  dead. 

(B.  C.  172.)  The  hi^priesthood  was  sold  by  the  go« 
vernors  of  Syria  to  the  highest  bidder;  and  it  was  seen  even 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  was  not  a  Jew,  The  Jews 
having  made  some  rejoicings  at  the  report  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  kin^  of  Syria,  being  dead,  that  prince  took 
Jerusalem,  and  m  three  days  put  to  death  forty  thousand 
persons,  and  sold  as  many  for  slaves.  (B.  C.  170.)  Not 
content  with  this  dreadful  vengeances  he  entered  the  most 
holy  recesses  of  the  temple,  defiled  the  sacred  vessels  with 
his  impious  hands,  and  caused  every  valuable  article  to  be 
seized  for  bis  own  use* 

(B.  C.  168.)  The  inhuman  tyrant  renewed  his  cruelties, 
and  sent  his  general  ApoUonius,  who  entered  Jerusalem 
on  the  sabbath-day,  murdered  all  who  fell  in  his  way,  and 
deluged  even  the  temples  and  synagogues  with  the  blood 
of  the  congregations.  Every  part  of  the  city  was  then 
pillaged ;  and  the  most  stately  fabrics  were  razed  to  the 
ground.  Opposite  to  the  temple,  the  Syrians  built  a 
Fortress,  which  commanded  that  edifice. 

Antiochus  issued  a  decree,  which  abolished  the  Jewisb. 
religion  under  the  severest  penalties,  and  enjomed  the  wor* 
ship  of  the  heathenish  deities.  Atheneas,  a  person  well 
skilled  in  the  rites  of  heathenism,  dedicated  the  temple  of 
God  to  Jupiter  Olympus;  and,  causing  the  statue  of  that 
idol  to  be  erected  on  the  altar  of  bumt-ofierings,  he  com* 
pelled  the  miserable  Jews  to  offer  their  adorations  before 
It,  or  to  endure  the  most  exquisite  torments.  Altars,  groves, 
and  images,  were  also  set  up  in  other  towns  of  Judea, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  reduced  to  the  same  pitiable 
extremities.  Great  were  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews,  who 
defied  the  edict  and  the  punishments  of  Antiochus.  One 
of  the  principal  victims  of  cruelty  was  the  venerable  Eleazer, 
who,  having  refused  to  eat  swine's  fiesh,  submitted  to  death 
with  firmness  and  resignation.  Seven  brethren  were  then 
successively  doomed  to  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  while 
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tliey  were  encouraged  by  their  pious  mother,  who  was  ta^st 

of  all  sacriliced,  and  who  died  with  unshaken  fortitude. 

At  length,  the  offended  Deity  vouchsafed  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  his  wretched  people.  (B.  C.  167.)  Mattathias, 
an  eminent  pi'iest  o(  the  family  of  Joab,  and  his  five  sons, 
having  collected  a  considerable  number  of  adherents,  the 
enemy  nas  struck  with  teiTor  and  amazement;  and  the 
newly  raised  army  overturned  the  heathenish  altars,  and! 
restored  the  divine  worship  to  its  original  purity.  ^ 

(B.  C,  166.)  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  eldest  son  of  MafeJ 
tathias,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  command  of  the  ai 
and  chased  the  Syrians  from  the  most  advantageous 
After  obtaining  three  successive  victories,  Judas  enters 
Jerusalem  (B.  C.  165),  which  he  caused  to  be  purified^ 
and  having  commissioned  the  priests  to  cleanse  the  temple, 
lie  ordered  the  most  holy  place  to  be  repaired,  and  divine 
worship  to  recommence  with  all  possible  solemnity.  Judas 
still  continuing  victorious  against  the  Syrians,  Antiochus 
was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Jews  (B.  C.  163), 
and  sent  to  the  Jewish  senate  letters  expressive  of  his 
amicable  intentions.  This  peace,  however,  was  by  no 
taea.DB  consoriEint  with  the  inclinations  of  the  Syrian  gene- 
rals, who  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
Jews,  and  engaged  the  Arabian  Nomades  and  other  neigh- 
bouring nations,  to  espouse  their  ill-grounded  and  unjusti- 
fiable revenge. 

Judas,  however,  still  remaining  conqueror,  he  resolved 
to  besiege  the  fortress  of  Acra,  which  the  Syrians  possessed, 
and  which  prevented  many  persons  from  resorting  to  the 
temple.  This  being  known  at  the  court  of  Syria,  Antio- 
chus Eupator  collected  an  immense  army,  which  he  com- 
manded in  person,  and  having  taken  Bell.sura,  he  marched 
to  Jerusalem,  and  laid  close  siege  to  the  temple.  But 
being  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  he  concluded  a  peace, 
and  entering  the  city,  caused  the  fortifications  to  be  demo- 
lished, in  open  violation  of  the  treaty  which  he  had  just 
confirmed  with  the  most  solemn  oaths.  Demetrius,  the 
successor  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  in  the  throne  of  Syria, 
appointed  Bacchides,  who  was  governor  of  Mesopotamiar 
commandant  of  the  city,  and  bestowed  the  high-priesthood 
on  Alcimus,  whose  vices  rendered  him  contemptible. 

Bacchides  and  Alcimus  concerted  means  for  destroying 
Judas;  but  the  Jewish  chief,  aware  of  their  treacherous 
intention,  eluded  their  design,     Alcimus,  therefore,  finding 
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hifl  forces  not  sufficiently  tttong  to  contend  with  those  of 
Judas,  reoaired  to  the  Syrian  court  with  fresh  accusations 
and  comi^aintSy  and  procured  the  assistance  of  a  numerous 
army,  which  was  commanded  by  Nicanor.  This  general 
thought  jptoper  to  use  stratagem  in  preference  to  force, 
and  req^uested  an  •interview  wiUi  Judas,  who  easily  disco- 
rered  his  perfidious  intentions,  and  betook  himself  to  flight. 
This  wise  precaution  so  highly  incensed  Nicanor,  that  he 
uttered  imprecations  against  the  whole  nation,  and  even 
blas[^iemea  God  himself.  Nicanor  commenced  his  march 
towards  the  land  of  Samaria,  in  order  to  attack  Judas, 
who  had  retired  thither  with  three  thousand  men.  The 
Jews,  however,  fdl  upon  the  Syrians  with  irresistible  fury, 
and  having  killed  the  general,  left  not  a  single  man  alive 
to  carry  the  news  to  Antioch. 

Dunng  the  peaceful  interval  which  succeeded  this  vic- 
tory, Judas  resolved  to  procure  an  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans ;  who  readily  accepted  the  proposal,  and  a  decree 
was  eneraven  on  copper,  importing  that  the  Jews  were 
acknowledged  as  friends  and  allies  of  Rome,  and  that  both 
nations  should  cheerfully  aid  and  succour  each  other  upon 
all  occasions.  But  whilst  this  alliance  was  forming  at 
Rome,  Demetrius  sent  the  flower  of  his  army  under  the 
command  of  Bacchides  and  Alcimus,  who  attacked  Judas 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eleasa.  The  Jewish  chief  being 
basely  deserted  by  a  great  number  of  his  ungprateful  coun- 
trymen, fell,  covered  with  wounds,  on  a  heap  of  his  enemies  t 

Judas  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  army  by 
his  brother  Jonathan,  who  found  himself  in]  more  favour- 
able circumstances,  which  he  knew  how  to  turn  to  his  ad- 
vantage. Bacchides  being  informed  that  Jonathan  had 
collected  a  great  force  in  the  desert,  marched  against  him, 
and  defeated  him.  (B.  C.  160.)  He  then  fortified  and 
garrisoned  all  such  places  as  might  keep  the  Jews  in  awe, 
and  shut  up  the  children  of  the  principsd  inhabitants  as 
hostages  in  the  fortress  of  Acra.  But  the  fury  of  Jona- 
than's enemies  added  to  the  number  of  his  partisans;  and 
Sing  once  more  the  fate  of  arms,  he  was  victorious, 
e  Jewish  general  immediately  offered  to  Bacchides  some 
acceptable  overtures  of  peace.  Jonathan  became  deputy- 
governor  of  Judea ;  and  his  government  was  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  the  Israelitish  judges. 

(B.  C.  153.)  Whilst  the  Jews  began  to  revive  uwd^t  W^ 
administration  of  their  piou8  general,  the  trou\>\e*  m  ^^xv^ 
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gave  them  an  opportunity  of  wlioUy  recovering  their  liberty. 
Demetrius,  who  had  ho  repeatedly  been  convinced  of  their 
constancy  and  heroism,  dreading  that  they  would  espouse 
the  cause  of  his  competitor,  Alexander  Balas,  sent  Ut 
Jonathan  a  letter,  in  which  he  declared  him  his  friend  and 
ally,  and  empowered  him  to  levy  forces,  and  to  liberate 
the  hostages  in  the  fortress  of  Acra.  Alexander,  in  order 
to  outbid  Demetrius,  conferred  on  Jonathan  the  ofGcc  of 
high- priesthood,  and  sent  him  some  magnificeDt  presents. 
(B.  C.  150.)  When  Alexander  ascended  the  throne  of 
Syria,  he  entertained  the  warmest  sentiments  of  gratitude 
towards  the  Jewish  general,  whom  he  created  pontiff  and 
generalissimo.  About  this  time  also,  Ptolemy  Philometer 
entrusted  many  of  the  Jews  with  the  most  important  offices 
in  his  kingdom. 

(B,  C.  148.)  A  revolt  of  the  Syrians,  in  favour  of  young 
Demetrius,  induced  Apoilonius,  governor  of  Caale-Syria 
and  Palestine,  to  assemble  a  powerful  army  against 
Jonathan.  The  latter,  however,  defeated  the  troops  of 
Apoilonius;  and  in  return  for  this  gallant  exploit,  Alex- 
ander sent  him  a  rich  present,  with  the  grant  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Ekron.  Jonathan,  who  had  governed  the  Jewish  state 
with  equal  prudence  and  success  nearly  seventeen  years 
(B.  C.  144) ,  was  prevailed  on  by  the  pei-fidious  Tryphon  to 
disband  his  numerous  army,  and  to  enter  the  cityof  Ptole- 
mais,  where  he  was  inhumanly  murdered.  In  this  emer- 
gency, the  Jews  promoted  Simon,  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Mattathias,  to  the  high-priesthood,  and  conferred  on  him 
the  command  of  their  troops. 

Demetrius  constituted  Simon  a  sovereign  prince  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  released  the  land  entirely  from  foreign 
dominion.  The  sanhedrim  also  confirmed  to  him  the  title  of 
prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews.  The  fortress  of  Acra 
surrendered,  and  was  demolished.  Antiochus  being  in- 
vited toinvadeSyria,  confirmed  to  the  Jewish  pontiff  all  his 
dignities,  revenue,  and  authority,  and  allowed  him  to  coin 
money  for  the  use  of  the  Jews.  (B.  C.  140.)  That  prince, 
however,  had  no  sooner  established  himself  in  the  regal  dig- 
nity than  he  insisted  that  Simon  should  surrender  to  the 
Syrians  several  important  places  in  Palestine,  which  the 
Jewish  pontiff  refused  to  give  up.  In  consequence  of 
this  refusal,  Antiochus  sent  Cenifebeus  with  a  numerous 
army  into  Palestine.  (B.  C.  139.)  Simon,  who  was  gi'own 
[  pld,  coaiixiiii-d  to  his  sons,  John  and  Judns,  the  impo'- 
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tant  charge  of  leading  the  Jewish  troops  against  the 
eiremv.  The  Syrians  were  finally  routed  with  a  great 
3laughter ;  and  the  valiant  brothers  returned  victorious  to 
Jerusalem. 

.  About  three  years  after  this  exploit,  Ptolemy,  the  son* 
in-law  to  the  high-priest,  invited  Simon,  with  his  two 
9ons,  Judas  and  Matthias,  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment, 
and  caused  them  to  be  assassinate.  John,  sumamed 
Hyrcaaus,  was  also  invited,  but  happily  escaped  the  snare. 
Hyrcaaus  advanced  with  all  possible  haste  towards 
Jerusalem,  where  the  murderer  arrived  as  soon  as  he,  and 
demanded  admittance  at  the  same  time.  The  citizens, 
however,  readily  admitted  Hyrcanus,  and  invested  him 
witli  his  father's  dignities. 

The  Syrians  being  informed  of  the  death  of  Simon,  en« 
tered  Judea  with  a  powerful  army,  and  laying  close  siege 
to  Jerusalem,  reduced  it  to  a  dreadful  state  by  famine. 
Antiochus  consented  to  grant  the  Jews  a  peace,  on  con- 
dition that  their  arms  should  be  delivered  up,  their  city 
wall  demolished,  and  a  certain  tribute  paid  for  the  towns 
which  they  held  out  of  Judea.  On  the  death  of  Antiochus, 
Hyrcanus  effected  a  complete  deliverance  for  his  nation 
from  the  oppression  of  Syria,  to  which  the  Jews  from  this 
time  never  paid  any  homage.  (B.  G.  130.)  He  even  sub* 
jected  several  cities  in  Arabia  and  Phoenicia ;  and  turning 
his  victorious  arms  against  the  Samaritans,  he  took  from 
them  Shechem  and  Gerizim,  and  destroyed  the  temple 
built  by  Sanballat,  and  all  the  idolatrous  altars  and  monu- 
ments that  had  been  erected  in  the  time  of  Jezebel.  Under 
his  government,  religion  was  re-established  in  its  ancient 
purity.  With  respect  to  the  sacred  ceremonies,  he  gave 
an  example  of  unremitting  assiduity.  He  enriched  the 
temple,  and  strengthened  it  with  fortifications*  He  care- 
fully cultivated  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  left  his 
states  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

(B.  C.  107.)  On  his  death,  his  son  Aristobulus  succeed- 
ed to  his  father's  dignities.  This  pontiff  put  to  death  his 
brother  Antigonus,  and  his  mother,  who  claimed  a  right  to 
the  sovereignty,  and  assumed  the  royal  diadem,  which  had 
not  been  worn  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  died  aftet 
a  short  and  infamous  reign,  and  left  three  brothers,  by  one 
of  whom,  named  Alexander,  he  was  succeeded.  This 
prince  led  his  troops  across  the  Jordan,  against  ^ottv^  o^ 
the  neighbouring  sovereig'ns,  and  though  he  V7a%  ^v.  ^t%\. 
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«uccesaful,he  aflerwarda  sufFered  a  terrible  defeat.  (B.C.  98,) 
This  unfortunate  event  occasioned  tlie  Pharifiees,  hia  im- 
<{ilacable  enemies,  to  vilify  his  government;  but  Alexander 
pursuing  his  warlike  designs,  took  Gaza,  ibe  inhabitants 
of  which  he  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  his  troops,  and  re- 
duced the  city  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  After  his  return  from 
this  expedition  (B.  C.  95),  he  was  treated  in  the  most 
contemptuous  mEUiner  by  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  who, 
exasperated  by  the  Pharisees,  pelted  him  vhilst  he  was 
officiating  at  the  great  altar  on  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 
This  jiotous  assembly,  however,  was  soon  dispersed  by  the 
soldiers.  Alexander  effectually  crushed  two  rebellions, 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  Pharisees;  and  by  his 
victories,  he  became  an  object  of  terror  to  surrounding 
nations.  His  unremitting  debaucheries,  however,  hastened 
his  death;  and  he  bequeathed  the  government  of  the 
state  to  hia  wife  Alexandra,  and  after  her  decease,  to 
either  of  her  sons  she  might  think  fit. 

(B.  C.  78.)  Hyrcanus,  the  eldest  son,  was  deemed  a. 
proper  successor  to  hia  father  in  the  pontificate,  because 
he  was  less  likely  to  interfere  with  the  regal  authority  than 
his  younger  brotber  Aristobulus,  who  wfts  of  a  more  enter- 
prising disposition.  The  queen,  however,  was  equally 
alarmed  and  vexed  by  the  untractable  Pharisees,  who  grew 
insolent  upon  her  submissions,  and  compelled  her  to  grant 
the  most  exorbitant  demands.  Alexandra  being  ill  of  a 
dangerous  sickness,  the  younger  brother  made  an  effort 
for  the  succession  (B.  C.  70);  and  though  the  queen  ap- 
pointed Hyrcanus  her  successor,  she  was  no  sooner  dead, 
than  Aristobulus  assumed  the  royal  title  and  state,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  thePharisees  (B.C.  69), 
obliged  Hyrcanus  to  resign  his  dignities,  and  to  live  in  a 
private  manner. 

Antipater,  an  Idumean  proselyte,  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  government  of  his  native  country,  joined  the  discon- 
tented Pharisees,  and  procured  the  assistance  of  Aretas, 
king  of  Arabia,  who  defeated  the  troops  of  Aristobulus, 
and  proceeding  to  Jerusalem,  compelled  that  prince  to  take 
shelter  in  the  precinct  of  the  temple.  In  this  emergency, 
Aristobulus  applied  for  succour  to  the  Romans,  who 
obligedAretastowithdraw  bis  troops  from  Judea  (B.C.  65.); 
and  Pompey,  who  was  then  at  Damascus,  ordered  Hyrcanus 
and  Aristobulus  to  appear  in  person,  and  plead  thoir  cause 

bre  biai.     They  obeyed  the  summons  ;  and  the  Roman 
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getter^  having  duly  considered  the  pretensions  of  each 
party,  dismissed  them  with  an  assurance  that  he  would 
visit  Judea,  and  there  determine  the  controversv. 

This  d^daratibn  was  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  younger 
l)rother,  that  he  departed  in  disgust  to  Judea,  whither 
Pomp^y  followed  him  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Aristo- 
bulus  was  obliged- to  deliver  all  his  fortresses  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans ;  and  upon  the  Jews  refusing  to  pay  a 
stipulated  sum  of  money,  the  forces  of  Pompey  marched 
against  Jerusalem,  imd  were  admitted  into  the  city  by  the 
faction  of  Hyrcanus.  The  party  of  Aristobulus  were  be- 
sieged in  the  temple,  which  was  taken  by  assault ;  and  on 
this  occasion,  twelve  thousand  persons  perished  by  the 
arms  of  the  Romans,  besides  many  others  who  died  by 
their  own  hands.  The  priests,  however,  continued  to  offer 
their  usual  sacrifices  and  devotions,  and  quietly  suffered 
themselves  to  be  massacred  at  the  altar.  Hyrcanus  was 
restored  to  the  pontificate,  but  deprived  of  the  royal  diadem, 
and  mside  tributary  to  the  Romans ;  and  Pompey  having 
thus  subdued  the  Jewish  nation,  and  gratified  his  curiosity 
by  penetrating  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  temple, 
returned  to  Rome  with  Aristobulus  and  his  four  children, 
as  captives  to  adorn  his  triumph. 

(B.  C.  57.)  Hyrcanus  relapsed  into  his  former  indo- 
lence, and  left  the  care  of  his  affairs  to  Antipater  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Aristobulus,  having  escaped  from  Rome, 
raised  a  powerful  army  in  Judea,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
Romans.  Gabinius,  the  Roman  general,  divided  the  pro- 
vince into  five  districts,  and  established  in  each  a  separate 
court  of  judicature ;  and  the  Jews,  who  had  been  hitherto 
governed  by  their  own  monarchical  pontiffs,  fell  under  the 
subjection  of  a  race  of  tyrants.  J  ulius  Ceesar  having  become 
master  of  Rome,  sent  Aristobulus  into  Palestine  against 
Antipater  (B.  C.  49) ;  but  some  of  Pompey 's  partisans 
contrived  to  poison  him.  His  son  Alexander  was  siezed, 
and  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Metellus  Scipio  at 
.Antioch,  where  he  was  immediately  doomed  to  suffer 
^decapitation. 

Antipater  assisted  Ceesar  in  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  for 
^which  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  Rome,  and 
.made  procurator  of  Judea.  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristo- 
bulus, represented  to  the  dictator  the  misfortunes  which 
his  family  had  suffered,  and  petitioned  for  the  restoration 
of  his  father*s  principality ;    but  Antipater  de^^tv(ie^  \v> 
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own  cause  and  that  of  Hyrcanus  witli  such  forcible  el< 
queoce,  that  Antigonus  was  rejjulsed  as  a  factious  and  ti 
bulent  person. 

Judea  being  divided  into  districts,  Antipater  bestowed 
the  government  of  Jerusalem  on  his  eldest  son  Phasael, 
and  made  Herod,  his  second  son,  governor  of  Galilee.  The 
latter,  however,  having;  eKtifpated  a  dangerous  banditti, 
the  people  considered  this  act  as  highly  culpable,  and  pre- 
lusive of  future  tyranny.  Herod  was,  therefore,  summoned 
before  Hyrcanus  and  the  sanhedrim;  and  on  his  appearing 
clothed  in  purple  and  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue, 
he  was  arraigned  by  Sameas  for  his  former  crime  as  well 
as  for  his  present  audacity,  in  attempting  to  intimidate  his 
judg;es,  instead  of  exculpating  himself  from  the  charges 
preferred  against  him.  Hyrcanus  perceiving  the  impres- 
sion which  this  speech  made  on  the  court,  adjourned  it 
till  the  next  day  ;  and  Herod  retired  to  Damascus,  whence 
he  sent  to  the  sanhedrim  a  message  of  contempt  and 
defiance. 

(B.  C.  44.)  Two  years  after  this,  a  party  was  formed 
against  Antipater  and  his  family,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
one  Malichuti,  who  had  gained  theconfiUenceofHyrcaniis, 
the  high-priest,  and  who  caused  Antipater  to  be  poisoned, 
and  siezed  on  the  government  of  Judea.  Malichus,  how- 
ever, was  soon  after  assassinated  by  the  order  of  Herod. 
On  the  arrival  of  Marc  Antony  in  Bithynia,  the  Jews  sent 
several  embassies  to  prefer  complaints  against  Phasael  and 
Herod,  as  having  engrossed  the  whole  administration  of 
Judea,  and  left  Hyrcanus  only  the  empty  name  of  a 
prince ;  but  Antony,  who  soon  became  fully  confirmed  in 
the  interest  of  Herod,  refused  to  listen  to  these  complaints, 
and  created  the  two  brothers  tetmrchs-  >. 

(B.  C.  40.)  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  unable 
to  obtain  redress  from  the  Romans,  persuaded  a  great 
number  of  discontented  Jews,  to  enlist  under  his  banner, 
Bnd  engaged  Pacorus,  general  of  the  Parthians,  to  assist 
liim  in  conquering  Judea,  and  in  deposing  Hyrcanus.  After 
some  severe  engagements,  Phasael  and  Hyrcanus,  relying 
on  the  pretended  friendship  of  the  general  of  the  Parthians, 
were  thrown  into  close  confinement.  The  ears  of  the  high- 
priest  were  cut  off;  and  Phasael,  in  the  estremity  of  de- 
spair, committed  suicide. 

Herod  contrived  to  make  his  escape ;  and  having  placed 
Lis  familf  and  treasures  in  the  fortress  of  Massada,  ho 
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sought  the  assistance  of  Malchus,  king  of  Arabia.  But 
Malchus  ordering  him  to  quit  his  territories,  Herod  was 
compelled  to  apply  to  the  Romans,  who  appointed  him  to 
fill  the  Jewish  throne,  and  declared  Antigonus  an  enemy 
to  Rome.  He  then  returned  into  Judea  with  powerful 
assistance,  released  his  family,  who  were  reduced  in 
Massada  to  the  utmost  extremity,  and  in  his  turn  besieged 
Antigonus  in  Jerusalem.  The  success  of  the  siege  was 
retailed  by  various  obstacles ;  and  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  put  his  forces  into  winter  quarters. 

Eariy  in  the  spring,  Herod  solemnized  his  marriage  with 
Mariamne,  who  was  ^e  daughter  of  Alexandra,  the  sister 
of  Hyrcanus,  and  who  was  highly  worthy  of  his  tenderest 
care  and  attention.  He  then  resumed  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, which,  after  defying  the  united  efforts  of  Herod 
and  the  Roman  general  for  six  months,  was  taken  by  as- 
sault (6.  C.  37) ;  and  with  its  reduction  terminated  the 
reign  of  the  Asmoneans,  who  had  held  the  reins  of  go- 
▼ernment  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years'.  Antigonus 
was  conducted  to  Rome  in  chains,  and  afterwards  con- 
demned to  death  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  Herod. 
'  Herod  had  scarcely  assumed  the  insignia  of  his  new 
dignity,  when,  in  order  to  replenish  his  treasury,  which  his 
auxiliaries  had  exhausted,  he  caused  all  the  gold,  silver, 
and  other  valuables,  found  in  the  metropolis,  to  be  seized 
and  deposited  in  his  own  palace.  Being  greatly  disturbed 
by  domestic  contentions,  he  was  compelled,  though  much 
against  his  inclination,  to  invest  Aristobulus,  the  brother 
of  Mariamne,  with  the  pontifical  dignity.  At  the  ensuing 
feast  of  tabernacles,  the  new  high-priest,  who  was  only 
seventeen  years  of  age,  officiated  in  his  sacred  capacity 
with  such  extraordinary  gracefulness  and  majesty,  that 
the  people,  reflecting  on  the  merit  of  his  ancestors,  could 
not  forbear  expres^in^  their  admiration.  This  circum- 
stance excited  the  jealousy  of  Herod,  who  hired  some  base 
wretches  to  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  Aristobulus,  by 
holding  him  under  water  in  a  bath^  to  which  he  was  invited 
after  the  solemnity. 

'■'  Alexandra  having  written  an  account  of  these  cruel  pro- 
ceedings to  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  Herod  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  Marc  Antony  at  Laodicea ;  but 
he  bribed  his  judge  so  high,  that  on  the  day  of  judgment 
he  was  most  basely  absolved ;  and  Cleopatra's  avaricious 
demands  were  pacified  with  the  province  ot  CctW^^xv^. 
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i  Previously,  liowcver,  to  liis  deparlurc  on  tills  bnsiiiesVrl 

I  Herod  commanded  liis  uncle  Joscjili,  whom  lie  left  in  car^  I 
of  the  government,  to  put  Mariamne  to  death,  in  case  hej 
should  be  condemned  by  Antony.  T]iit>  injunction  ^ 
imprudently  cominujiicaled  to  Mariainne,  who,  on  i 
return  of  her  husband,  reproached  him  with  it.  Saloi»_,,^ 
the  king's  sister,  accused  the  virtuous  Mariamne  of  i^V 
criminal  corresjmndence  with  Joseph.  Herod,  therefor^j 
commanded  his  ill-fated  uncle  to  be  put  to  death,  and^lV 
caused  Alexandra  to  be  loaded  with  chains,  and  thrown  iDt(^4 
prison.  v 

(B.  C.  30.)  On  the  defeat  or  his  patron.  Marc  Antony^l 
at  Actium,  Herod  resolved  to  make  his  peace  with  tbatJ 
conqueror.     Before  setting  out,  however,  on  this  business^  J 
he  caused  Hyrcanus,  tlie  venerable  poutifT,  who  had  r»>j  j 
turned  from  Babylon,  to  be  beheaded,  in  onler  to  rid  hinw.l 
self  of  the  only  surviving  male  of  the  Asmonean  race.     Hsi] 
then  sent  liis  queen  and  her  mother  Alexandra  into  ths 
fortress  of  Massada,  under  the  care  of  his  treasurer,  and 
one  of  his  chief  confidents,  with  orders  to  put  these  prin- 
.  cesses  to  death  on  the  first  intelligence  of  his  ill  success. 

1  Having  taken  these  precautions,  he  embarked  for  Rhodes, 
where  he  obtained  an  audience  of  Augustus,  whom  he  f^i^A 
dressed  in  a  speech  so  well  composed  and  appropriatSi'J 
tliat  the  emperor  permitted  him  to  wear  the  diadem  in  hisl 
presence,  and  conferred  on  him  several  other  marks  of  pe»  \ 
culiar  esteem. 

I       Elated  with  his  success,  Herod  made  some  noble  pre- 
sents to  Augustus  and  his  favourites,  and  returned  to  his 
metropolis  highly  pleased.     His  happiness,  however,  was 
considerably  damped  by  the  reception  which  he  met  with 
from  his  beloved  consort,  and  her  exasperated  mother,  who 
had  discovered  the  fatal  orders  that  he  had  left  with  the 
governors  of  Massada.     Mariamne's  alTection  became  to*    i 
tally  alienated  from  her  husband ;    and  through  the  sug*'a 
geslionsof  Salome,  her  inveterate  enemy,  she  was  tri^i^ 
condemned,  and  put  to  death  for  a  crime  to  which  hM^I 
heart  was  an  entire  stranger.     (B.  C,  29.)  This  cruel  act, 
however,  oppressed  Herod  with  such  indescribable  remorse, 
that  his  life   became  a  burthen,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
highest  festivity  he  would  call  on  the  name  of  Mariamne. — 
Alexandra  was  also  put  to  death  soon  after  ber  injured 
daughter. 
Mariamne  ha.d  left  Herod  two  sons,  Alexander  and 
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Aristobulus,  whom  the  father  caused  to  be  brought  ap  at 
Rome,  and  who,  after  finuhiug  their  educatioD,  were  mar- 
tied.  The  former  espoused  Glaphyra,  the  daughter  of 
Archelaus  Idngof  Cappadocia;  and  the  latter,  Berenice, 
the  daughter  of  Salome,  The  kyve  and  admiration,  how- 
ever, which  the  people  expressed  for  these  accomplished 
youths,  could  not  gratify  tne  turbulent  Salome,  in  conse* 
quence  of  whose  repeated  accusations  and  malicious  hints, 
Herod  heaped  great  favours  on  Antipateri  another  of  his 
sons,  who  had  been  hitherto  educated  privately.  This 
conduct  of  the  kin^  roused  the  resentment  of  the  other 
brotheis;  and  havmg  uttered  some  indiscreet  speeches 
against  Uieir  father,  they  were  accused  of  high-treasou, 
and  dragged  to  Rome,  where  Augustus  affected  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Herod  and  them. 

But  the  jealousy  of  the  king,  the  indiscretion  of  his  sons, 
and  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  their  enemies,  soon  laid 
the  foundation  for  fresh  dissensions.  Alexander  being 
thrown  into  prison,  sent  his  father  four  several  confessions, 
which  implicated  Uie  whole  court,  the  ministers,  Pheroras 
the  brother  of  Herod,  and  Salome.  This  accusation  ren- 
dered Herod  the  sport  of  hij  own  fury  and  suspicions. 
Night  and  day,  he  imagined  that  he  saw  his  sons  armed 
with  daggers,  and  ready  to  strike  the  fatal  blow.  The 
situation  of  the  tyrant  was  as  much  to  be  deplored  as  that 
of  the  victims  of  his  cruelty.  It  was,  however,  proved  that 
his  sons  had  never  made  any  attempt  against  his  life  or 
his  crown.  Yet  such  was  the  influence  of  Salome,  that 
she  alarmed  her  brother  with  fresh  plots  and  intended  as- 
sassinations (B.  C.  8) ;  and  Alexander  and  Aristobulus, 
after  undergoing  a  trial,  in  which  Herod  was  the  accuser, 
were  at  last  put  to  death. 

Soon  after  this  tragical  event,  Herod  commanded  the 
Jewish  nation  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Augustus 
and  himself;  but  this  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
great  numbers  opposed  the  edict,  and  amone  the  rest  the 
wife  of  Pheroras,  the  brother  of  Herod.  Pheroras  retired 
to  his  tetrarchy  in  disgust ;  and  Antipater,  the  son  of  the 
king,  procuring  an  appointment  at  Rome,  they  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of  Herod.  On  the 
death  of  Pheroras,  the  treason  was  completely  unravelled, 
and  Herod  had  the  mortification  to  find  a  real  and  im- 
placable enemy  in  that  son,  for  whom  he  had  put  to  death 
Iwo  virtuous  youths. 
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In  the  reign  of  Herod  was  born  Jesus  Christ,  or  tb^  1 
Messiah,  who  was  appointed  to  be  the  saviou 
kind  by  dying  for  their  sins.  The  appearance  of  a  mira-  I 
culoua  star  induced  the  Eastern  magi  to  hasten  to  the  ( 
Jewish  metropolis  in  quest  of  the  new-born  king;  and  the 
grand  sanhedrim  directed  them  to  Bethlehem,  on  the  ^a-  ! 
thorily  of  the  aneient  prophets.  When  Herod  waa  in-  i 
formed  of  their  errand,  he  began  to  consider  the  new-born  I 
Messiah  as  a  dangerous  rival,  and  formed  a  diabolie^  1 
design  for  his  destruction,  which,  however,  was  frustrated  J 
by  the  interposition  of  Divine  Providence. 

Antipater,  the  son  of  Herod,  having  been  found  guilty  I 
of  conspiring  against  his  father,  was  put  to  death.  Herod  j 
fell  into  a  loathsome  and  painful  disease,  and  finding  his  I 
end  approaching,  he  ordered  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  I 
to  be  assembled  at  Jericho,  and  shut  up  in  the  hippodrome,  I 
and  obliged  Salome  and  her  husband  Alexas  to  prom  Ik  1 
that  they  would  cause  them  all  to  be  massacred  as  soon  a»  J 
the  breath  quitted  his  body.  This  was  intended  by  th^M 
tyrant  as  an  expedient  to  prevent  their  rejoicing  at  his  de^  ■ 
cease.  As  soon,  however,  as  Herod  was  dead  (A.  D.  l^fl 
tbti  piiaonefs  in  tlis  circus  were  allowed  to  depart  to  their  ■ 
respective  habitations.  *  1 

Herod  appointed  his  son  Archelaus  his  successor,  but  1 
required  that  the  appointment  should  be  confirmed  byJ 
C^sar.  Inconsequence  of  this,  Archelaus  was  obliged  to  f 
visit  Rome.  He  presented  to  Ceesar  a  memorial,  in  whicli'  I 
he  exhibited  his  title  to  the  regal  dignity,  the  particulars  I 
of  Herod's  last  will,  and  the  inventory  of  the  treasureel 
which  that  monarch  left  behind  him.  Antipas,  who  ha<^a 
l>een  appointed  to  the  government  by  Herod's  Jirsl  will.T 
teas  persuaded  by  the  subtle  Salome  to  oppose  his  brother,! 
A  deputation  was  also  sent  from  Judea  to  express  an  ab-i 
liorrence  of  the  Herodian  family,  and  to  request  an  aba>fl 
lition  of  the  monarchical  government.  Augustus,  however^'T 
bestowed  one  half  of  the  kingdom  upon  Archelnua,  under! 
the  title  of  ethnarch,  or  governor  of  a  nation,  and  promisecM 
to  invest  him  with  the  insignia  of  royalty  as  soon  as  he  " 
tendered  himself  worthy  of  such  distinction.  The  re- 
niainder  was  divided  between  Herod's  other  sons,  Philip 
bnd  Antipas. 

'  Archelaus  had  no  sooner  returned  into  Judea,  than  be  ■ 
began  to  exhibit  tokens  of  his  arbitrary  and  vindictive  tem-jg 
per,  and  abandoned  himself  to  tyranny  and  luxury. 


aea,  ttian  tie  ^h 
idictive  tem-^^H 
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the  representation  of  the  public  Bufferingt,  Augustus,  having 
heard  both  the  accusers  and  the  accused,  banished  the 
ungrateful  ethnarch  to  the  city  of  Vienne  in  Dauphiny 
(A.  D.  6),  and  caused  Judea  to  be  taxed  as  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

Pontius  Pilate,  soon  after  he  was  appobted  procurator 
of  Judea  (A.  D.  20),  introduced  into  Jerusalem  the  Roman 
standards,  which  the  Jews  considered  as  the  vilest  abomi- 
nations* The  people,  Uierefore,  prostrated  themselves  five 
days  and  five  nights  at  the  gate  or  lus  palace,  and  besought 
him  to  remove  these  obiects  of  scandal.  Pilate  com- 
manded the  soldiers  to  kill  such  as  refused  to  depart ;  but 
the  Jews  meekly  offered  their  necks  to  the  assassins. 
This  passive  constancy  induced  Pilate  to  remove  the  of- 
fensive standards. 

(A.  D.  30.)  At  this  time,  Jesps  Christ  received  the  rite 
of  baptism  Arom  the  hand  of  (kIs  pious  harUnger,  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  -  visibly  descended  on  him  in 
the  form  of  a  dove,  whUst  a  voice  Irom  Heaven  was  heard, 
saying,  '<  This  is  my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased.*'  He  then  commenced  his  public  ministry,  and 
gave  evident  proofs  of  his  divinity  by  changing  water  into 
wine  at  a  marriage  festival  in  Cana  of  Gtuilee.  Having 
called  some  obscure  and  illiterate  men  to  be  his  disciples, 
he  travelled  about  the  country  preaching  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation,  healing  all  manner  of  diseases,  illustrating 
the  laws  of  his  heavenly  father,  raising  the  dead,  cast- 
ing out  devils,  giving  speech  to  the  dumb,  sight  to  the 
blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  activity  to  the  lame; 
till,  at  length,  he  submitted  to  the  ignominious  death  of 
the  cross,  and  meekly  endured  the  heavy  chastisement 
of  divine  justice,  for  the  ransom  of  a  rebellious  but  beloved 
world. 

(A.  D.  33.)  On  the  third  day  after  his  crucifixion,  his 
disciples,  whose  faith  had  proved  unequal  to  the  severe 
trial  of  beholding  their  king  expire  upon  the  cross,  were 
transported  with  joy  at  the  happy  news  of  his  resurrection. 
He  afterwards  shewed  himself  openly  to  them,  and  ordered 
them  to  go  and  preach  his  doctrine  throughout  the  whole 
earth*  In  an  enlightened  age,  twelve  rude  and  ignorant 
men  taught  and  established  a  religion,  which  is  founded 
on  mysteries,  which  is  hostile  to  pleasure,  and  which  is  an 
enemy  to  pomp  and  to  every  thing  that  flatters  the  pride 
of  man.     Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  le^rsv^^> 
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and  the  prejudice  of  sovereigns,  it  overspread  the  wb«M  . 
earth,  and  its  success  is  alone  sufficient  to  establish  thtt  ^ 
truth  of  its  divine  origin. 

Soon  after  tlie  decease  of  Tibevius,  Agrippa,  grandso 
of  Herod  the  Great,  who  had  been  thrown  into  prisM  J 
and  loaded  with  cfaatna  by  order  of  the  emperor,  was  in-  2 
vested  with  the  tetrarchy  of  his  deceased  uncle  Philip,  ani  J 
that  of  Abyfene  in  Sjria,  together  with  the  title  of  kingi 
Claudius  indulged  him  with  some  important  privileges^  ■ 
entered  into  a  solemn'  alliance  with  him,  and  issued  severd 
edicts  highly  beneficial  to  the  Jewish  nation.     Agripps 
being  at  Ccesarea,  addressed   an  elegant  speech  to  ths- 
deputiesof  Tyre  and  Sidon,  who  exclaimed  that  it  was  th«. 
voice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man;  and  on  his  encouin^ 
ing  this  impious  adulation,  he  was  smitten  with  ft  dread^l 
disease,  of  which  he  died. 

On  the  death  of  Agrippa,  Judea  was  again  converted 
into  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  Caspius  Fadus  was  no- 
minated to  the  government.  Herod,  king  of  Cbalcis,  ob- 
tained thesuperin  tendency  of  the  temple  and  sacred  tredsiir^f 
together  with  the  authority  of  appointing  the  high-priesU, 
At  length,  Judea  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  govemw; 
called  Claudius  Felix,  under  whom  the  Jewish  afFatn' 
became  extremely  bad,  and  who  exercised  his  cruelty  oif , 
all  persons  indiscriminately,  whom  his  avarice  or  his  resenf 
ment  had  marked  out  for  destruction. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Fortius  Festus,  who  perceived  that 
even  the  priests  had  commenced  a  civil  war  among  tbem«' 
selves,  and  who  was,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  begin* 
ning  his  government  with  the  utmost  severity,  that  he 
might  suppress  the  disorders  which  now  filled  the  city,  the 
country,  and  sometimes  the  temple  with  blood. 

On  the  death  of  Festus,  Albinus  was  appointed  go 
vemor;  but  (A.  D.  64),  he  was  recalled  by  Nero,  and  Ges- 
sius  Florus  nominated  his  successor.  This  abandoned 
wretch,  whose  chief  delight  consisted  in  rapine,  murder^ 
and  oppression,  used  his  utmost  exertions  to  provoke  the 
nation  to  open  rebellion.  The  people  detested  Florus  and 
the  Romans  so  much,  that  wherever  the  Jews  were  superior 
in  numbers,  none  of  them  were  spared.  The  flames  of  ia^ 
lestinewarhegantoragewith  irresistible  fuiy.  (A,  D.  69.) 
Twenty  thousand  Jews  were  massacred  in  Cesarea;  two 
thousand  at  Ptolemais;  fifty  thousand  at  Alosandria;  and 
three  or  four  thousand  in  one  Jay  at  Jerusalem ; — whilst 
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(lie  Jew3  on  ilieir  pari  epftrcd  neither  Syrians  nor  RomaiW,  A 
but  retaliated  Iheir  cruelties  upon  them.  i 

The  Jews  having  vanquished  Cestius,  the  Syrian  govern  1 
nor,  appointed  Joeephus,  a  Jewish  priest  ol'  considerable  \ 
rank,  over  the  two  Gatilees ;  left  the  care  of  the  metropoltt 
to  Ananus  the  high-priest ;  and  entrusted  the  government 
of  Idumea  to  Eleazer,  the  chief  of  the  Zealots.  Nero  being 
informed  of  these  preparations,  commanded  Vespasian  to 
march  into  Judea.  Accordingly,  that  general  advnnced  ' 
into  the  kingdom,  took  possession  of  the  strong  places 
and  drove  into  the  centre  of  the  country  those  nhom  reli- 
^ous  zeal,  or  the  fear  of  being  punished  for  their  barbarl" 
ties,  fH>evente(I  from  surrendering  themselves  to  the  Romans. 
(A.  D.  70.)  While  those  members  of  the  Jenish  nation, 
who  clearly  foresaw  the  consequences  of  the  impending 
desti-uction,  endeavoured  to  elutfe  the  danger  by  a  timely 
submisRion  to  the  Romans,  the  opposite  and  more  numer- 
ous party  rejected  all  pacific  measures,  and  breathed 
nothing  but  slaughter,  rapine,  and  devastation.  '  These 
abandoned  wretches,  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  began 
to  exercise  their  wanton  cruelty  \n  plundering  and  assassi- 
nating all  who  presumed  to  oppose  them  in  the  vicinage 
of  Jerusalem.  They  entered  the  capital  with  Zechariah 
and  Eleazer  at  their  head,  but  were  repulsed  by  Ananus 
the  late  high-priest.  At  length,  however,  they  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  Idumeans,  nho  found  means  to  introduce 
themselves  into  the  temple.  Twelve  thousand  individuals 
of  noble  extraction  were  murdered  by  the  most  cniel 
methods;  and  Jerusalem  was  filled  with  anguish  and 
distress. 

In  the  mean  time,  Vespasian  remained  at  Csesarea,  an 
idle  spectator  of  the  melancholy  state  of  the  revolted  pro- 
vince, and  well  aware  that  the  power  of  the  Jews  declmed 
daily,  in  consequence  of  their  intestine  broils  and  mas- 
sacres. The  event  justified  his  unusual  indolence,  and 
fiilly  accomplished  the  awful  predictions  which  had  been 
frequently  pronounced  against  the  Jewish  nation.  The 
Zealots,  having  triumphed  over  the  lives  and  property  of 
flieir  opponents,  turned  their  murderous  weapons  agamst 
each  other.     The  dissensions  continued  to  increase,  and 


involved  the  threatened  city  in  new  and  accumulated  ca- 
lamities. 


(A.  D.  71.)  Such  was  the  deplorable  condition  of  Jem- 
idem,  when  Vespasian,  who  had  been  invealei  mfti  ft«'  -J 
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imperial  purple,  left  his  son  Titus  to  terminate  the  war« 
Titus  having  received  some  powerful  reinforcements, 
marched  against  the  metropolis  with  iotent  to  besiege  it, 
He  began,  however,  by  offering  proposals  of  peace, 
which  the  Zealots,  though  they  agreed  not  among  theio- 
Belves,  refused  to  accept.  John  and,9imon,  the  chiefs  of 
the  two  factions  in  the  city,  carried  on  war  againat  each 
other  with  fury  and  obatinacy,  but  united  in  repelling  the 
Romans.  Titus,  therefore,  commenced  the  siege  with  great 
fury.  A  famine,  which  for  some  time  afflicted  the  city, 
was  followed  by  a  pestilence.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  in 
Jerusalem  but  putrescent  bodies,  emaciated  invalids,  and 
objects  of  the  deepest  distress.  Even  those  who  escaped 
to  the  Roman  camp,  were  murdered  by  the  soldiers,  on  a 
supposition  that  they  had  swallowed  ^eal  quantities  of 
gold.  The  inhumanity  of  the  faction  within  rendered  the 
agonies  and  dying  groans  of  their  brethren  the  subject  of 
their  diabolical  mirth,  and  exercised  on  the  lifeless  bodies 
every  species  of  wanton  barbarity.  An  unhappy  mother 
was  obliged  by  want  of  food  to  kill  and  eat  her  own  child. 
Notwithstanding  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Jews,  the 
Romans,  by  repeated  assaults,  in  which  machines  and  fire 
were  employed  with  equal  success,  established  themselves 
ill  the  city,  or  rather  on  heaps  of  ruins.  The  desolation 
of  Jerusalem,  on  being  abandoned  to  the  flames,  may  be 
easily  conceived.  In  vain  Titus  endeavoured  to  preserve 
the  temple  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers :  not  a  stone  of  it 
was  left  upon  another.  He  could  preserve  only  the  sacred 
vessels  and  the  instruments  of  sacriiice.  According  to  the 
most  moderate  computation,  the  numbers  of  slain  and  pri- 
soners in  the  course  of  this  fatal  war  with  Rome,  amounted 
to  one  million  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand,  of 
whom  the  greatest  part  were  strangers,  invited  from  foreign 
countries,  to  assist  their  brethren  of  Judeain  defending 
their  laws,  liberty,  and  religion.  John  and  Simon,  the 
two  chiefs  of  the  rebels,  were  taken  and  brought  to  Titus, 
who  commanded  them  to  be  reserved  for  his  triumph. 

(A.  D.  73.)  Vespasian  ordered  the  Jewish  lands  to  be 
sold  for  his  own  me ;  commanded  all  the  Jews  to  pay  an- 
nually half  a  shekel  into  the  imperial  treasury ;  and  caused 
all  the  branches  of  the  house  of  Judah  to  be  cut  off,  that 
they  might  not  entertain  vain  hopes  of  a  future  Messiah. 
Since  that  pe'iod,  the  Jews  have  been  strangers  and  vaga- 
bonds, and  objects  of  hatred  and  contempt,  in  all  parts  of 
the  earth. 
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Questions  an  the  History  of  the  Jews. 

What  was  the  Land  of  Canaan  afterwardi  denominated  ?  Why  wai  it 
called  the  Hotj  Land  ?  How  waa  it  situated  t  How  is  it  described  by 
Moses  t  What  is  it  at  present  ? 

How  was  Judea  divided  among  the  Israelites  t 

What  was  the  religion  of  the  Jews  t  What  were  their  laws,  sacrifices, 
and  ceremonies  t 

What  was  their  government  1  What  did  their  laws  enjoin?  What 
were  their  principal  solemnities  ?  By  what  were  the  sabbatic  year,  and 
fte  jfear  of  rabilee,  distinguished  ? 

IHd  the  Jews  cultivate  the  knowledge  of  theolocy  t  Were  they  igno- 
'^ant  of  astronomy  ?  What  was  Iheir  hu^nage  ?  Didthey  very  early  pos- 
sess the  art  of  writing  t 

In  what  arts  did  the  Israelites  excel  t 

What  were  their  trades  and  commeroe  f  What  wu  their  knowledge 
of  navigation  f 

Who  was  the  progenitor  and  founder  of  the  Jewish  nation?  What 
was  his  age  when  he  removed  to  Haran  t  Whither  did  he  thenco 
migiate,  am  of  what  did  God  assure  him  ?  What  obliged  Abraham  to 
ronove  into  "Etnr^,  and  what  took  place  in  that  country  ? 

When  did  Awaham  return  into  Canaan,  and  take  to  him  Hagar,  the 
handmaid  of  Sarah  1  What  was  the  name  of  the  son  whom  Hagar  bore  ? 
Pid  Sarah  bear  a  son  1    Why  was  Isaac  circumcised  ? 

What  became  of  Ishmael,  and  of  whom  was  he  the  father?  When 
Abraham  was  commanded  to  slay  his  son  Isaac,  did  he  hesitate  ? 

To  whom  was  Isaac  married  7  After  the  death  of  Sarah,  whom  did 
Abraham  marry,  and  what  sons  had  the  patriarch  by  her  ?  At  what 
age  died  Abraham,  and  where,  and  by  whom  was  he  buried  1 

What  sons  had  Rebecca,  and  how  were  they  distinguished  ?  Did 
Jacob  purchase  the  birth-right  of  Esau,  and  also  deprive  him  of  his 
father's  blessing?  Why  was  the  birth-right  of  the  elder  so  much 
esteemed?  Whither  did  Jacob  flee,  and  whom  did  heraaiTy?  What 
children  had  Jacob  ? 

What  did  Jacob  when  he  set  out  to  revisit  his  native  land  ?  What 
was  the  nature  of  the  interview  between  Esau  and  Jacob  7  After  that, 
where  did  Esau  and  Jacob  reside  ?  At  what  age  died  Isaac,  and  where 
was  he  buried? 

What  was  the  consequence  of  Jacob's  partiality  for  his  son  Joseph  1 
Whither  did  the  Ishmaelites  carry  Josepn,  and  to  whom  did  they  sell 
him  1    Why  was  Joseph  cast  into  prison,  and  what  happened  there  ? 

For  wha^  reason  was  Joseph  honoured  with  the  warmest  esteem  of 
Pharaoh?  What  did  Joseph  accomplish  during  the  seven  plentiful 
years  ?     Whose  daughter  did  Pharaoh  bestow  on  Joseph  in  mamage  ? 

By  what  were  the  seven  plentiful  years  followed  ?  Why  did  Jacob 
send  ten  of  his  sons  into  Egypt  ?    How  were  they  treated  by  Joseph  ? 

Why  did  Joseph  send  for  his  father  Jacob  ?  and  in  what  part  of  the 
country  did  the  patriarch  and  his  sons  take  up  their  abode  ? 

What  did  Jacob  when  he  found  that  his  dissolution  was  at  hand  ? 
What  followed  the  death  of  Jacob,  and  how  and  where  was  he  buried  ? 
.   Of  what  did  Joseph  assure  his  brethren  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  what 
did  he  request  of  them ;  and  at  what  age  did"  he  die  ?  . 

When  did  the  persecution  of  the  Israelites  in  Eg^t  cQmm<^xi<(^<^\ 
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Whal   meaiures  iliil  Fharaoh   adopt  lo  pitvenl   the  increue   i>(  tiM 
Iiraelitcs  T 
How  WM  Mo<«s  presetved,  and  from  what  circuinstiace  v 

Whj  did  Moio  flee  into  the  laocl  or  aiiilian ;  Low  Iodk  did  he  con- 
tinue (here;  and  what  were  the  commands  wliich  ha  tbere  teceivoJ 
from  GodT  Did  Pharaoh  comply  with  the  reciueiit  of  Moses  and  Aaron  t 
^Vhat  miracles  did  Moses  peiform  before  Pharaobi     What  calamity 
induced  Pharaoh  to  allow  the  Ismelites  lo  depart  1 

At  the  head  of  what  numhers  did  Moses  take  hii  departure  out  OT 
Egypt)  How  were  they  guided  in  their  progress?  How  did  tha 
luaelites  pass  the  lUd  Sea ;  and  how  were  I'hai-aoh  and  his  forcM 
ovei  whelmed) 

What  toA  place  at  the  desert  of  Zlu  1    At  what 
lent  i  and  how  was  water  supplied  7 

What  laok  place  at  mount  Sinai.1  When  Moses  descended  from  tha 
mount,  at  what  was  he  violently  enraged? 

In  what  time  was  tlie  tabernacle  erected  ;  where  was  it  placed  ;  and 
who  oflered  the  sacrifices  ! 

What  did  the  violent  murmuring  of  the  people  al  Taberah  occasion  t 
Bj  what  was  an  audacious  complaint  against  Itie  manna  followed!  la 
consequence  of  an  insuireclion,  leaulling  from  the  report  of  the  spies* 
what  did  God  afliTm? 

After  nnmheriug  the  people,  what  were  the  last  acts  of  Moses? 
Where  did  he  die,  and  where  was  he  buried  1 

After  succeeding  to  the  office  of  Moses,  what  did  Joshua  perforro? 
What  greatly  facUilaled  the  conquest  of  Canaan!     How  was  the  Land 
of  Promise  divided  1  What  did  Joshua  prevail  on  the  people  to  rem 
At  what  age  did  he  die,  and  where  was  he  buried? 

What  did  the  tribe  of  Judah,  under  the  commaod  of  Caleb,  perTo 
What  did  the  other  tribes? 

Why  did  the  Israelites  extirpate  nearly  the  whole  ti-ibe  of  Bcnjami 
To  whom  were  the  Israelites  eoslavcd,  and  by  wliom  were  they  de- 
livered 1  In  what  stale  were  the  Iscacliles  at  the  time  of  Gideon's  death  f 
Whom  did  Abimelech  slay  1 

Dy  whom  were  the  people  of  Israel  delivered  from  the  oppression  of 
the  Philistines  and  Ammoaites  ?  What  was  the  vow  of  Jephtbah,  — ' 
who  was  the  victim  T 

Dy  what  means  did  Samson  vanquish  the  Philistines  ? 
For  what  reason  was  God  displeased  with  Eli,  and  whtt  wa>  U»! 
punishment) 

In  what  capaci^f  did  Samuel  act,  and  whom  did  he  proclaim  fcing. 
What  was  the  first  action  of  Saul  after  he  obtained  the  regal  dignity  r 
Did  he  always  follow  the  advice  of  Samuel,  and  obey  the  commands  of 
God  1    Whom  did  Samuel  anoint  Lio»  in  the  room  of  Saul  1 

Who,  and  by  what  means,  dispelled  the  melancholy  of  Saul?  Of 
Ahatwas  the  victory  of  David  over  Golialh  productive! 

When  died  Samuel,  and  where  was  he  hjried  !  Whom  did  Saul 
jildnco  10  raise  up  the  prophet  Samuel,  and  Tor  what  purpose!  What 
^d  Samuel  to  Saul,  and  was  it  fulfilled  I  Was  David  fonnilly  ac- 
knowledged king  by  all  the  tribes  1 

What  was  the  charocler  of  the  reign  of  David! 
What  cirenmstanee  taiuished  the  lustra  of  David's  former  aclioml, 
Kd  David  eatteal  pardon  of  God  tot  Ibsso  ""^ — ' 
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Of  what  coraplexMm  wts  the  fa^n  of  David  firom  this  time  7  Of 
what  crimes  was  his  son  Absalom  gml^f 

Whom  did  David  cause  to  be  proclaimed  his  successor  1  When  died 
David,  and  where  was  he  buried  t 

What  did  Solomon  request  of  God  ?  and  in  what  instances  did  the 
wisdom  and  judgment  of  Solomon  appear  1 

When  did  ScMomon  lay  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  and  in  what 
time  was  this  magnificent  edifice  completed? 

To  what  did  Solomon  become  a  slave  in  hit  old  age,  and  what 
vras  the  punishment  which  God  foretold  should  fUlowf  When  died 
Solomon,  and  vrhoe  was  he  buried ) 

What  was  the  anawer  of  Rehoboam  to  the  people  of  Shechem,  who 
asked  for  a  redress  of  grievances !  and  what  was  the  consequeace  of 
that  anawer? 

For  what  reason  did  Jeroboam  set  up  two  golden  calves  at  Dan  and 
Belhd,  and  also  bnld  idolatrous  edifioest 

Did  many  of  the  people  renew  their  former  allegianoe  to  Rehoboam  1 
For  what  raaaon,  and  by  what  means,  was  thi^  prince  punished  ? 

What  did  Abiiah,  on  sucoeeding  Rehoboam?  What  was  the  cha- 
racter of  Asa,  and  by  whom  was  he  succeeded? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Ahab ;  whon  did  he  many ;  and  what  was 
the  declaration  of  the  prophet  Kigali  ? 

During  the  mga  of  Ahab.  by  whom  was  the  throne  of  Judah  filled  ? 

Whom  [did  Anaziah  sucomq,  and  what  idol  did  he  consult  on  his 
fecoveiy  ftom  a  foil  1 

Whom  did  Jehoram  succeed,  and  what  remariLaUe  event  took  plac^e 
inhisieign? 

Whom  did  Jehu  slay,  and  was  his  conduct  'pleasing  to  God?  Did 
Jehu  follow  the  abominations  of  Jeroboam,  and  what  was  Uie  conse- 
quence ? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  AthaHah,  the  daughter  of  Jeiebel  ?  What 
took  place  in  the  roign  or  Joash  ? 

Whom  did  Amaziah  succeed  ?  What  were  his  conduct  and  death,  and 
by  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Jeroboam  IT.,  and  how  long  did  he  reign  ? 
By  whom  was  he  succeeded,  and  from  what  period  may  be  dated  the 
downfol  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Azariah,  kinff  of  Judah,  and  why  was  he 
punished  ?  What  were  the  actions  of  Jotham  1  What  was  the  state  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  during  this  period? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah,  and  of  what  character 
was  his  reign?  , 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Hezekiah,  on  ascending  the  throne  of  Judah  ? 

What  did  Shalmaneser,  kine  of  Assyria,  do  to  Israel  1  What  became 
of  tiie  captive  Israelites  ?  and  when  was  the  awfol  destruction  of  the 
Israelitish  kingdom  ?    Who  was  the  last  king  of  Israel  ? 

How  did  Hezekiah  endeavour  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  Judah  ?  For 
what  did  the  prophet  Isaiah  exhort  Hezekiah  to  prepare  1  What  miracle 
confirmed  the  promises  of  God  in  favour  of  Hezekiah  ?  What  became 
of  Sennacherib  ?  and  what  was  the  character  of  Hezekiah  ? 

By  whom  was  Hezekiah  succeeded,  and  what  may  be  dated  from  his 
accession  1  Whither  was  Manasseh  carried  captive,  and  what  did  he 
become  after  his  restoration  ?    By  whom  was  he  succeeded  7 

What  were  the  character  and  conduct. of  Josiah,  king  of  JMda.Vi\' 
What  expired  with  him  ? 
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Whilher  was 
jugated  ihe  whole  country. 


carried  prisoner,  and  by  whom  1     To  whom 

'    and  what  waa  bia  character?     Who  Hub.- 

carried  Jeboiakiia  captive  to  BabyloD,  and 

Du  what  conditions  1    Wtiea  was  Jchoiakim 
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By  whom  was  he  succeeded,  aad  what  nas  the  coosequeoce  of  bil 
Actions  1 

Why  did  Nebuchadneiiai  besiege  and  lake  Jerusalem!  Whet  wM 
done  10  Ibe  cily,  Uie  lemple,  and  Iha  uohappj  Jews!  Did  the  propbel 
Jeremiah  remain  in  captivity  nl  Babylon?  When  did  (his  melanchaly 
catastrophe  happen  lo  the  Jewish  monarchy? 

How  long  did  the  Jews  remain  in  captivity  at  Babylon  ?  From  ithal 
period  were  the  men  of  Israel  and  Judah  blended  togetlier,  and  under 
what  name  1  What  number  of  the  Jews  returned  from  captiuity,  under 
the  conduct  of  Zerubbabel  and  Joshna  the  high-priest!     Whei  "'" 

foundation  of  the  temple  laidi  when  allowed  to  be  rebuilt! 
was  it  dedicated ! 

Who  was  Ezra,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  commission  which 
received   from  Aitaieries?     On  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  what  did 

By  whom  Was  Ezra  succeeded,  and  what  did  he  perform  1    W 
was  the  change  in  the  goveramenl  after  the  death  of  Neheoiiab  1 

To  whom  ivas  the  administration  of  the  Jewish  affairs  now  intruUed  f] 

What  happened  in  Judea  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  At 
Mnenion  ?  Hy  whom  was  Johanan  succeeded,  and  wh-'  — - 
during  his  pontiHcale? 

Oa  the  division  of  the  Mswredonim  empM,  how  was  Palealine  ati 

eumslanced  ?  Was  it  subject  lo  Ptolemy,  to  Antigonus,  and  lo  Ploletny 
Soler?  When  died  Simon  the  Jewish  high-piiest,  what  was  bis  cha- 
racier,  and  by  whom  wai  he  succeeded  !  What  was  the  conduct  ot 
Ptolemy  Phlladelphus  to  the  Jews!  and  by  whom  was  Eleaier,  the 
high-priest,  succeeded  1 
Whal  was  the  conduct  of  Plotemy  Philopater  in  Judea  1  how  w 

On  the  dealh  of  Philopater,  to  whom  did  the  Jews  tubmit  ?     \ 
was  the  state  of  Judea  during  the  high -priesthood  of  Onias  111.  1 

To  whom  was  the  hich-ptiesthood  sold  by  the  governors  of  Syria 
What  was  the  conduct  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  "    ' 

How  did  his  general  ApoUonius  treat  Jerusalem  and  the  JewtH 
What  did  the  Syrians  build  opposite  to  the  temple  ! 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  decree  which  Antiochusi: 
were  the  temple  and  altar  profaned  t  Were  Uie  Jews  compelled  V. 
worship  idols!  Who  was  one  of  the  principal  victims  of  Ihe  cruelly  aj 
AnliochusI    flow  did  the  seven  brethren,  and  their  moth"  — j---.^' 

How  did  God  espouse  the  cause  nf  his  people } 

What  actions  did  Judas  Maccabeus  perform?  Did  Antiochui  con- 
clude a  lasting  peace  with  tiie  Jews  T 

Did  Anliochus  Enpalor  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Jews  ;  and  was  it 
violated?  What  was  Ihe  character  of  Alcimus,  on  whom  Demelrins, 
Ihe  successor  of  Antiochua  Eupaloi  in  the  throne  of  Syria,  beiloned  tl| 
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of  Judas  Maccabeus  1  Did  the  Je«VB  defeat  Nicanor,  the  Syrian  general « 
in  battle  ? 

Did  Judas  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  1  How  was  he 
slain  1 

By  whom  was  Judas  succeeded  1  How  did  Jonathan  become  deputy* 
gOTernor  of  Judea  f  and  what  was  the  nature  of  his  government  1 

Did  the  troubles  in  Syria  afibrd  the  Jews  an  opportunity  of  wholly 
teoovering  Uieir  liberty  1  What  were  the  proposals  made  by  Demetrius 
and  Alexander  Bales,  respectively,  to  Jonathan  1  What  offices  did 
Ptolemy  Philometer  entrust  to. the  Jews? 

For  what  reason,  and  by  whom,  was  a  rich  present,  with  the  grant 
of  the  territoiybf  Ekron,  sent  to  Jonathan?  How,  and  where,  was 
JonaUian  murdered  ?    Who  was  his  successor  1 

What  honour  did  Demetrius  confer  on  Simon  1  What  dignities  and 
immunities  did  Antiochus  confer  on  the  Jewish  pontiff?  What  was  the 
conduct  of  Antiochus  towards  Simon,  after  the  former  had  established 
himself  in  the  legal  dignity  ?  Were  the  Syrians  defeated  in  battle,  and 
by  whom  1 

How  was  Simon,  with  his  two  sons,  Judas  and  Matthias,  asiassinated  1 
By  whom  was  Simon  succeeded ! 

On  what  conditions  did  Antiochus  conient  to  mnt  the  Jews  a  peace  ? 
At  whose  death  did  Hyrcanus  effect  a  complete  deliverance  of  his  nation 
fiom  the  oppression  of  Syria  ?  What  other  objects  did  he  effect  ?  W  hat 
was  the  state  of  rdigioUf  and  in  what  condition  was  the  country  at  his 
death? 

Bv  whom  was  Hvrcanus  succeeded,  whom  did  Aristobulus  put  to 
death,  and  what  did  he  assume  1  By  whom  was  Aristobulus  succeeded  ? 
YHio  vilified  the  government  of  Alexander?  What  rebellions  did  he 
crush,  and  to  whom  did  he  become  an  object  of  terror  ?  By  what 
was  the  death  of  Alexander  hastened,  and  to  whom  did  he  bequeath 
the  government? 

Whom  did  Alexandra  appoint  as  her  successor,  and  who  assumed  the 
regal  state  and  title  ? 

By  whom  were  the  troops  of  Aristobulus  defeated?  and  in  what 
maiinei  did  Fompey  decide  between  the  pretensions  of  Hyrcanus  and 
Aristobulus  1 

By  whom  were  the  forces  of  Pompey  admitted  into  the  city  of 
Jerusalem?  How  was  the  temple  taken?  To  what  was  Hyrcanus 
restored,  and  of  what  deprived  1  and  what  became  of  Aristobulus  and 
his  four  children  ? 

To  whom  did  Hyrcanus  leave  the  care  of  his  af&irs  ?  Did  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Aristobulus,  raise  an  army  in  Judea  1  By  whom  was  he 
defeated,  and  how  did  the  Romans  divide  the  province  of  Judea? 
What  was  the  fate  of  Aristobulus,  and  of  his  son  Alexander  1 

On  what  account,  and  by  whom,  was  Antipater  made  procurator  of 
Judea  1  What  was  the  result  of  the  petition  of  Antigonus  to  Julius 
Csesarl 

Of  what  districts  of  Judea  did  Antipater  appoint  his  two  sons,  Phasael 
and  Herod,  to  be  governors?*  On  what  account  was  Herod  summoned 
before  Hyrcanus  and  the  sanhedrim,  and  what  was  his  conduct  1 

By  whom  was  Antipater  poisoned,  and  his  government  seized  ?  What 
was  the  fate  of  Malichus  ]  By  whom  were  Phasael  and  Herod  created 
tetrarchs  ? 

Whom  did  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  procure  to  assi&t  v\ 
conquering   Judea,    and  in  deposing    Hyrcanus  t     "fi^  'wYioxa  "w^x^ 
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Fhaiiel  and  Hyrctmus  thrown  iolo  close  confinement  1  What  was  the 
puniihmenl  of  Hyrcanua,  and  wbal  ths  Tale  of  Phasact  1 

VVhose  asaialance  did  Herod  seok1  Who  appointed  Utrod  lo  fill  the 
Jewish  tbione  )  Whom  dM  he  beiitge  in  Jerusalem  1  Whom  did  he 
naciy,  and  what  was  her  cbarsclcr  J  Alter  » hat  lime  wai  Jerusalem 
taken  by  Herod  and  the  Roman  general,  and  what  did  iti  reduolioa 
terminate  T    What  was  the  fate  of  AntigontisT 

What  means  did  Herod  take  to  tepleniab  his  treasurer  t  W bom  did 
he  iniest  witb  the  ponlifica)  dignity?  What  eiicumslance  excited  the 
jealoDSy  of  Plerod,  and  ^induced  bim  to  put  to  death  Aiistobulua,  the 
bcolher  of  Mariamae  ? 

Why  was  Horod  summoned  to  appeal  beCoTe  Maic  Antony  at 
Laodicea,  and  how  was  his  aeqoittal  obtained  r  For  what  reason  did 
Herod  put  to  death  his  uncle  Joseph,  aad  imprison  Alexandra,  the 
mother  of  Mariamne  ? 

Whom  did  Herod  cause  to  be  beheaded  before  he  set  out  for  Rhode*, 
10  meet  Augustus  ?  Whither  did  he  send  his  ijueen  and  his  mother 
Alexandra'!    What  was  his  success  with  the  emperor  AnguslusI 

What  was  the  recep^on  which  he  met  with  from  his  consort  and  her 
mother  Alexandra  1  What  was  the  fate  of  Mariamne,  and  what  ilio 
e^ci  produced  on  Herod  by  her  death?  What  was  the  late  of 
Alexandra  1 

Where  were  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  two  of  the  sons  of  Herod 
and  Mariamne,  educated,  and  whom  did  they  marry?  What  was  lbs 
conduct  of  Herod  to  Aniipater,  another  sod,  and  of  what  wag  it  pro- 
ductive? Did  Augustus  ellect  a  isconciliation  between  Herod  and  his 
two  sons  Aleiaadet  antl  Ariatobuliu! 

Did  (lesh  dissensions  arise  in  the  family  of  Herod  T  Whom  did  bis 
son  Aieiander  accuse  ?  What  was  the  eflect  of  this  accusation  on  the 
mind  of  Herod  1     What  was  the  fate  of  Alexander  and  Aiistobulus  t 

What  was  the  oath  which  the  Jewish  nation  refused  (o  lake,  at  iho 
command  oF  Herod  ?  By  whom  was  a  conspiracy  entered  into  for  the 
destruction  of  Hernd  1  and  whom  did  Herod  tind  to  be  hii  real  enem^  *     ~ 


t  destruction  of  Herod  1  and  whom  did  Herod  tind  to  be  hii  real  enemy  t  ^H 
In  what  teig:n  was  boni  Jesus  Christ?  What  induced  the  EailM^^^H 
maei  to  go  to  Jeroialem,  in  quest  of  the  new-born  king?  Wbilba^^H 
and  on  what  authority,  did  the  Jewish  sanhedrim  direct  tliem?  WbJi^H 
diabolical  design  of  iietod,  on  this  occasion,  was  fnistlaled  1  ^H 
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diabolical  design  of  Iietod,  on  this  occasion,  <t 

What  was  the  fate  of  Antipaler  ?  When  Herod  fell  his  end  approaeh- 
ing,  what  order  did  he  give,  and  for  what  purpose  F  Was  this  order 
obeyed  ? 

Whom  did  Heiod  appoint  hi>  successor?  Did  Antipai  oppose  ibii 
appoinlmcnl  I     How  did  Augustus  adjust  the  claims  of  the  competitors  ' 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Arehelaus  after  his  return  into  Judea? 
Whither  was  he  banished  by  Auguilus,  and  how  was  Judea  taied  r 

What  did  Pontius  Pilate  introduce  into  Jeiutalem?  How  were  ihey 
ooDsidered  by  the  people,  and  what  means  did  the  Jews  successfully  adopt 
for  their  removal  7 

At  what  time,  and  by  whom,  wai  Jesus  Christ  baptized?  What  look 

K lace  at  his  baptism?  When  did  beeommence  his  miniiltyf  Whom  did 
e  choose  for  his  disciples?  What  were  his  actions?  What  was  the 
nature  of  his  deal!)  J  and  (or  what  purpose  did  Chiiit  endure  it  ? 

When  did  oar  Saviour  rise  from  the  dead?    What  command  did  he 
iptea  ?  What  did  (hey  teadi  and  establish  ?  What  was  the 
a!  Christianity  sufHoient  of  itself  to  establish  ? 
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Soon  ifter  the  deoetie  ofUberius,  with  what  wtt  Agrippa,  the graiid- 
eon  of  Heiod,  infOiledf  With  whit  privileget  did  Cltnoiiis  indulge  him  ^ 
and  what  were  the  cause  and  nature  of  hit  death? 

On  the  diath  of  Aerippa,  how  was  Jndea  eoverned?  and  what  was 
the  state  of  the  Jewiah  afiun  under  Claudtni  f  elia  f 

How  did  Ftorthia  Fertua  eonmenoe  hit  government? 

What  wai  the  chaiacter  of  Genina  Fkrui?  What  waa  hit  conduct, 
and  what  did  it  occasion'!  When  commenced  the  intestine  war  t  and 
what  was  the  fiUe  of  the  Jews,  Syrians,  and  Romans  1 

After  Yanquidung  Gestius,  the  Syrian  governor,  what  measures  did  the 
Jews  adoptl  and  ^niat  did  Vespasian  Mffonnf 

What  was  the  conduct  of  tiie  Jewisn  nation  to  the  Romans,  at  this 
period?  Under  die  pretence  of  religion,  what  did  numbers  of  the  Jews 
enreise'!    With  what  was  Jerusalem  filled  1 

Where,  and  for  what  purpose,  did  Vespasian  remain  an  idle  spectator  ? 
What  dU  the  event  justify,  and  fully  accomplish  1  On  whom  did  the 
2SeaIots  tnm  their  weapons  ?  and  in  what  was  Jerusalem  involved  ? 

Whom  did  Vesoasian  leave  to  terminate  the  war  1  Did  Titus  besiege 
the  citjr  of  Jerusalem  1  By  what  was  a  famine  in  the  city  followed  ? 
What  was  the  (ate  of  those  Jews  who  escaped  to  the  Roman  camp  7 
What  was  the  conduct  of  the  &ction  within  the  city  f  What  was  an 
unhappy  mother  obli^  to  do  ? 

By  what  means  did  the  Romans  establish  themselves  in  the  city  ? 
What  was  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  ?  What  did  I'itus  endeavour  to 
preserve  ?  What  was  the  number  of  the  slain  and  of  prisoners  in  this 
war  ?  and  what  was  the  fate  of  John  and  Simon,  the  two  chiefs  of  the 
rebels? 

^  What  was  the  conduct  of  Vespasian  towards  the  conquered  ?    and 
since  that  period  what  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Jews  ? 


THE  ASSYRIAN  EMPIRE. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  four  great  empires  was  that  of 
Assyria;  and  the  name  of  this  countiy  was  derived  from 
Ashur,  who  was  the  first  settler  in  it  after  the  flood.  As- 
syria Proper  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia;  on 
the  west  by  the  Tigris;  on  the  south  by  Susiana;  and  on 
the  east  by  Media.  Its  principal  province  was  Adiaben, 
by  which  the  whole  country  was  sometimes  designated,  and 
in  which  stood  the. famous  city  of  Nineveh,  tiie  capital  of 
the  Assyrian  empire. 

Ctesias,  whose  history  is  too  romantic  to  deserve  credit, 
represents  Ninus  as  the  founder  of  this  great  empire,  and 
as  a  prince  of  the  most  extraordinary  endowments  and 
prowess.  He  conquered  almost  all  Asia  between  the  Tanais 
and  the  Nile,  and  built  the  city  of  Nineveh,  the  circumfer- 
ence of  which  was  sixty  miles. 

His  widow  Semiramis  determined  to  eclipse  the  ^lox'j  q^ 
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her  husband,  and  founded  Lhe  city  of  Babylon,  Id  building 
which  she  employed  two  millions  of  labourers.  She  con- 
(juered  Media,  and  invaded  India  with  an  immense  army. 
She  was,  however,  defeated  by  Stabrobates,  a  king  of  that 
cotmlry,  who  encountered  her  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
body  of  forces. 

Semiramis  was  sudceeded  by  her  sou  Ninyas,  who  was  a 
puaitlanimous  and  voluptuous  prince,  and  who  shut  himself 
up  in  bis  palace,  that  his  subjects  might  regard  him  as  a  god. 

Sardanapalus  was  the  last  and  most  vicious  of  the  Assy- 
rian monarchs,  and  descended  to  such  a  state  of  depravity 
as  to  assume  the  dress  and  manners  of  a  prostitute.     In  his 
time  the  Medes,  Babylonians,  and  Persians,  assisted  by  tlie 
Arabians,  revolted  and  shook  off  the  yoke ;  and  Sardana- 
palus, being  besieged  in  Nineveh,  set  lire  to  his  palace,  and    i 
destroyed  himself  and  all  his  concubines;  and  with  hiifflj 
ended  the  Assyrian  empire,  after  it  had  subsisted  onelhoij^M 
sand  four  hundred  years.     Such  is  the  account  of  Ctesias^ 
but  we  subjoin  (he  more  genuine  narration  of  the  Jewish 
historians. 

The  first  king  of  this  country  was  Pul,  or  Phul,  wlio 
auMued  Israel  (B.  C.  771),  and  rendered  it  tributary,  in 
the  reign  of  Menahem. 

Tiglath-Pileser,  the  son  of  Pul,  carried  the  Israelites 
away  captive  into  Assyria;  and  having  slain  Rezin,  king 
of  Damascus,  he  removed  the  people  into  his  own  kingdom, 
and  put  an  end  to  that  state. 

(B,  C.  728.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shalmaneser, 
who  carried  the  king  of  Israel  and  all  his  subjects  into  cap- 
tivity, and  dispersed  them  through  his  extensive  empira. 
This  prince  also  conquered  Syria  and  Phienicia  (B.  C, 
717),  but  could  not  entirely  subdue  Tyre. 

The  next  king  of  Assyria  was  Sennacherib,  who,  not 
content  with  rendering  Hezekiah  tributary  to  him,  sent  his 
general  Rabshakeh  against  Jerusalem.  That  city,  however, 
was  preserved  by  the  interposition  of  Divine  Providence; 
and  Sennacherib  hastened  back  into  his  own  country,  where 
be  was  slain  by  his  sons,  Adrammelecb  and  Sharezcr. 

(B.  C.  710.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Esar-Haddon, 
who  united  the  sceptre  of  Babylon  to  that  of  Nineveh,  and 
who  completed  tlie  ruin  of  the  Syrians  and  the  Israelites. 

(B.  C.  668.)  To  him  succeeded  Saosduchinus,  or  Saos- 
ducheus,  who  is  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  Scriptures, 
&nd  who  subjected  llie  Medes,  and  dt^troyed  Ecbatana, 
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their  magnificent  capital.  He  also  sent  an  anny  against 
the  Jews,  under  the  command  of  his  general  Holophernes, 
whose  head  Judith,  a  Jewess,  cut  off  and  put  into  a  bag, 
and  thus  delivered  her  country.  Nebuchadnezzar,  being 
pu£fed  up  with  his  yictories,  became  deranged,  but  afler 
seven  years  recovered  his  reason.  In  the  reien  of  this  prince 
the  Assyrian  empire  attained  the  height  of  its  glory,  and 
also  began  to  decline,  till  it  was  gradually  swallowed  up  by 
that  of  the  Babylonians, 


Questions  m  the  Assyrian  Empire, 

Which  was  the  most  ancient  of  the  four  great  empires  1  From  whom 
did  Assyria  derive  its  name  ?  How  was  Assyria  Proper  bounded  ? 
Which  was  its  principal  province,  and  what  the  name  of  its  capital  ? 

What  does  Ctesias  represent  Ninus  to  have  been  1  and  what  were 
said  to  have  been  the  actions  of  Ninus  ? 

What  is  recorded  of  Semiramis  ? 

Who  was  the  successor  of  Semiramis  7  and  what  were  his  character 
and  conduct? 

What  was  the  character  of  Sardanapalus  1  What  took  place  in  his 
time,  and  what  was  his  fate,  and  that  of  the  Assyrian  empire  ?  By 
whom  is  this  account  given  ? 

According  to  the  Jewish  historians,  who  was  the  first  king  of  this 
country  ?  and  what  were  his  actions  ? 

What  were  the  actions  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  the  son  of  Pul  ? 

By  whom  was  Tiglath-Pileser  succeeded  ;  and  what  did  his  successor 
perform  ? 

What  were  the  conduct  and  fate  of  Sennacherib  ? 

By  whom  was  Sennacherib  succeeded  ?  and  what  did  he  perform  ? 

By  whom  was  Esar-Haddon  succeeded?  What  were  nis  actions? 
Did  Nebuchadnezzar  lose,  and  afterwards  recover,  his  reason  ?  When 
did  the  Assyrian  empire  attain  the  height  of  its  glory  ?  and  what  was 
its  fate  ? 


THE  BABYLONIAN  EMPIRE, 

Babylon  was  known  in  ancient  times  by  the  names  of 
Shinary  Shinaar^  &c.  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  called  Babylon  from  the  tower  of  Babe],  and  Clialdsea 
from  the  Chaldeeans.  By  the  sacred  writers  the  whole  coun- 
try is  called  Chaldsea,  but  profane  authors  usually  denomi' 
nate  it  Babylonia.  It  lies  between  30  and  35  degrees  of 
north  latitude;  and  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mesopo- 
tamia^ on  the  east  by  the  Tigris,  on  l\\e  NV(iS»\.  \i^  N.\wV>Vv\ 
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Descrta,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf 
of  Arabia  Felix. 

The  riclinessof  the  Boil,  the  general, excellence  of 
climate,  and  the  .industry  uf  the  in  habitats,  rendered  this 
country  extremely  fertile-  lis  great  fertility,  howeverj  must 
be  principally  ascribed  to  ;lhc  »«irflowiiig  of  the  tivera 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  wliich,  during  the  pontha  of  June, 
July,  fuid  August,  inundate  tlie  country , by  jneans  of  tiie 
anow  melting  on  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  To  guard 
against  these  annual  floods,  the  inhabitants  cut  a  great 
number  of  artificial  rivers  or  canals,  by  which  the  waters 
were  distributed,  and  an  easy  communication  between  one 
part  and  another  was  effected.  It  is  conimonly  supposed 
that  this  country  contained,  within  its  limils,  at  least  great 
part  of  Paradise;  and  here  was  the  plain  of  SHnar,  or 
Senjar,  where  the  whole  race  of  mankind  were  collected 
after  the  flood,  ftnd  whence  they  dispersed  themselves  over 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  said  that  idolatry  originated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  whence  it  spread  into  ^ypt  and 
Greece.  Pul,  Bel,  or  Jupiter,  was  the  same  god  -who  direcls 
the  thunder,  and  governs  the  destinies  of  men.  The  Astarte 
of  the  Syrians,  the  Mylitta  of  the  Babylonians,  and  the 
Venus  of  the  Greeks,  were  one  and  the  same,  a  woman  of 
the  greatest  beauty,  and  the  mother  of  the  Graces  and  Loves. 
The  Babylonish  idols  were  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  wood, 
and  being  carried  about  in  procession,  were  worshipped  by 
the  surrounding  multitudes. 

Their  temples  were  filled  with  smoke  and  dust,  caused  by 
the  numerous  resort  of  votaries.  Their  priests  appropriated 
to  themselves  whatever  was  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  their 
gods.  The  Babylonians  first  practised  the  horrid  custom 
of  sacrificing  human  victims  to  appease  or  conciliate  tiieir 
gods,  and  from  them  it  was  communicated  to  some  of  the 
surrounding  nations. 

No  man  had  any  power  over  his  own  daughters;  but  as 
soon  as  they  were  marriageable,  they  were  exposed  in  some 
public  place,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  men,  who  attended 
on  these  occasions,  and  sold  one  bv  one.  The  most  beautiful 
were  first  put  up,  and  after  they  had  been  delivered  to  the 
highest  bidders,  the  money  raised  by  this  sale  was  applied 
in  behalf  of  those  to  whom  nature  had  not  been  bo  lavish  " 
exterior  cliarms.  Having  no  pliysici-ins,  the  Babylonii 
exposed  their  sick  in  the  most  frequented  places,  tliat  ei 
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one  miriit  we  Uiem  and  offer  his  advice,  if  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  disease. 

The  ]£tbyloniaiui  were  &mcd  for  learning,  particularly 
the  ChaldsenSy  who  were  their  priests,  philosophers,  astro- 
nomers, and  soothsayers.  The  Babylonians,  properly  so 
called,  a|qplied  themselves  to  the  arts,  and  were  good  ma- 
thematicians, mechanics,  and  architects,  ingenious  in  the 
casting  c^  metals,  and  famous  for  their  manufactures,  parti- 
cularly for  their  rich  embroideries,  magnificent  carpets,  and 
fine  Imen. 

There  exists  in  the  Babylonish  history,  a  chasm  of  several 
hundred  vears,from  the  time  of  Nimrod,  after  which,  the  first 
king  to  be  mentioned  is  Nabonassar,  (B.  G.  747),  who  is 
well  known  from  the  ecra  which  passes  under  his  name. 
To  account  for  Babylon  being  an  independent  nation  when 
the  Assyrian  monarchy  was  in  its  full  glory,  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  Pul,  the  first  Assyrian  sovereign,  left  two  sons, 
Tiglath-Pileser  and  Nabonassar,  of  whom  the  former  took 
possession  of  Assyria,  and  the  latter  of  Babylon,  and  that 
they  lived  m  strict  amity  with  each  other. 

We  pass  over  the  successors  of  Nabonassar,  till  we  come 
to  Nabopallasar,  who  transferred  the  seat  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy  to  Babylon,  and  who  joined  Cyaxares  the  Mede, 
in  a  war  against  Assyria,  which  they  reduced  to  a  very  low 
condition. 

Nabopallasar,  being  advanced  in  years,  took  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  partner  in  the  kingdom.  The  youn^ 
prince  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Egyptians 
(B.  C.  606),  and  marching  into  Judea,  took  Jerusalem, 
rifled  the  temple,  and  compelled  Jehoiakim  to  promise  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  Babylonians.  Taking  advantage  of 
his  success,  Nebuchadnezzar  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
country  between  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  greatly  harassed  by  dreams, 
and  the  magi  being  unable  to  interpret  them,  Daniel,  who 
had  been  brought  to  Babylon  among  the  other  Jewish  cap- 
tives,  was  intr^uced  to  the  king  and  gave  such  complete 
satisfaction  on  the  subject  of  the  dreams,  that  the  monarch 
fell  on  his  face  worshipping  Daniel,  and  acknowledged  his 
God  to  be  the  God  of  gods,  and  Lord  of  kings.  He  also 
invested  Daniel  with  the  government  of  Babylon,  and  ap- 
pointed him  chief  of  the  wise  men  of  the  city. 

Nebuchadnezzar  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Cyaxares  the  Mede,  they  marched  against  Nineveh,  which 
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ihey  took  anJ  ievcUed  with  the  ground,  and  put  an  oiid  to 
the  Assyrian  empire.  This  mighty  Babylonian  prince, 
seemed  fo  be  the  instrument  of  God's  wrath  to  puiiiah  the 
wickedness  of  the  surrounding  nations. 

Nebuchadnezzar  had  scarcely  returned  from  the  wars 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  before  he  was  admonislied 
by  a  dream,  which  none  of  his  wise  men  could  interpret. 
Daniel,  however,  declared  that  it  was  prophetic  of  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  him  by  heaven,  m  consequence  of 
which  he  was  to  be  driven  out  from  the  society  of  men, 
and  become  as  a  beast,  and  remain  in  that  state  till  he 
should  be  brought  to  a  due  sense  of  the  supremacy  and 
omnipotence  of  God,  when  his  kingdom  should  once  more 
revert  to  him.  This  happened  accordingly;  and  we  are 
informed,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  expelled  the  society  of 
men,  and  that  he  ate  grass  aa  an  ox,  and  his  body  was  wet 
with  the  dew  of  heaven,  till  hia  hairs  were  grown  like  eagles' 
feathers,  and  his  nails  like  birds'  claws. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Evil-Merodach,  who,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  laid  the  foundations  of  tlial  ani- 
mosity in  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  brought  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  Having  in  a  great 
hunting  match  entered  the  country  of  the  Medes,  he  plun- 
dered and  laid  waste  the  neighbouring  lands  i  and  the 
Medes  engaging  his  party,  Evil-Merodach  was  put  to  the 
rout,  and  pursued  to  his  own  borders. 

This  prince  was  murdered  by  Neriglissar,  his  sister's 
husband,  who  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne,  and  who 
having  formed  against  tlie  Medes  and  Persians  a  powerful 
league,  raised  a  numerous  army  to  oppose  tliem.  The  Ba- 
bylonians and  their  ailies,  however,  were  compelled  to 
betake  themselves  to  flight;  and  Neriglissar  was  killed  in 
tlie  pursuit. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Laboroacarchod,  who  ad- 
dicted himself  to  all  manner  of  wickedness,  cruelty,  and 
injustice.  He  slew  the  only  son  of  Gobryas,  a  Babylonian 
lord,  at  a  hunting  match,  because  he  pierced  with  his  dart 
a  wild  beast  which  the  king  had  missed.  He  caused  tlie 
son  of  Godates,  another  Babylonian  lord,  to  be  made  an 
eunuch,  because  one  of  his  concubines  had  commendedhia 
beauty. 

This  king  was  slain  by  his  subjects,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Nabonadius,  who  had  a  chief  hand  in  the  murder,  and 
who  is  the  same  as  Belshazzar  in  the  book  of  Dnniel.     fn 
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his  reign  Babylon,  the  metropolis  of  the  East,  was  com- 
pletely ruined.  Cyrus,  after  subduing  the  several  nations 
from  the  iEgean  Sea  to  the  Euphrates,  and  also  Syria  and 
Arabia,  marched  toward  Babylon,  which  he  closely  besieged. 
It  happened  that  Nabonadius  entertained  a  thousand  of  his 
lords  at  a  great  banquet,  and  having  profaned  the  vessels 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  m>m  Jerusalem,  saw 
written  on  the  wall,  and  afterwards  heard  from  the  mouth 
of  Daniel,  the  awfid  doom,  that  his  kingdom  was  taken 
from  himy  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians,  In  that 
same  night,  and  probably  before  the  prophet  could  well 
explain  to  the  terrified  monarch  and  his  guests  the  true 
nature  and  import  of  the  sentence  on  the  wall,  the  enemy 
entered  the  city,  and  put  to  the  sword  the  king,  the  garri- 
son, and  all  the  inhabitants.  Thus  terminated  the  Baby- 
lonian empire,  and  thus  were  fulfilled  the  prophecies,  which 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel  had  uttered  against  it. 


<  _ 

Questions  on  the  Babylonian  Empire, 

By  what  names  were  Babylon  anciently  known?  How  is  it  de- 
nominated by  the  sacred  writers,  and  how  by  profane  authors?  What 
are  its  situation  and  boundaries  ? 

Was  this  country  fertile,  and  to  what  was  its  fertility  owing  ?  What 
particular  places  did  this  country  contain  ? 

Where  is  idolatry  said  to  have  originated,  and  whither  to  have  spread  ? 
What  were  the  names  and  identity  of  the  principal  deities  ?  Of  what 
were  the  Babylonish  idols  formed,  and  how  worshipped  ?  With  what 
were  their  temples  filled ?  What  did  the  priests  appropriate  to  them- 
selves?    What  horrid  custom  did  the  Babylonians  first  practise  ? 

How  did  the  Babylonians  dispose  of  their  daughters  ?  In  what  manner 
were  the  sick  treated  ? 

For  what  were  the  Babylonians,  particularly  the  Chaldaeans,  famed? 
To  what  did  the  Babylonians  properly  so  called  apply  themselves  ? 

After  the  time  of  Nimrod,  what  king  is  first  mentioned?  How  is 
he  known  ?  How  is  Babylon  to  be  accounted  an  independent  nation 
when  the  Assyrian  monarchy  was  in  its  full  glory  ? 

What  did  Nabopallasar  accomplish  ? 

How  did  Nebuchadnezzar  become  a  partner  in  the  kingdom  ?  What 
did  he  achieve  ?  By  whom  were  his  dreams  interpreted  ?  With  what 
did  he  invest  Daniel  ? 

What  did  Nebuchadnezzar  achieve  in  conjunction  with  Cyaxares  the 
Mede  ?    Of  what  does  he  seem  to  have  been  the  instrument  ? 

What  was  the  dream  by  which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  admonished  after 
bis  return  from  the  wars  ?  -How  was  it  accomplished  ? 

By  whom  was  Nebuchadnezzar  succeeded  ?  Of  what  did  he  lay  the 
foundation  ?    What  country  did  he  plunder  and  lay  waste  ? 
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By  nliotn  was  Eril-Merodadli  kilted  and  Eucceeded  ?  By  wtiom  ws 
Neriglissar  defeated  and  slain  T 

By  whom  was  Neriglissar  succeeded,  and  whal  was  bi9  coD<Iuct  ? 

By  whom  was  LabotOitaichdd  put  lo  death,  and  by  whom  succeed 
td  ^  What  is  Nabonadius  denominaleil  in  Iha  book  of  Daniel !  Whai 
happened  to  Babylon  ic  hi)  reigct  Whak  was  Nabonadius  engaged 
"  when  be  saw  the  band-wtitiog  on  lIiewallT  How  was  the  Baby 
10  empice  KnniiiatEd,   and  how  were  fulfilled  llie  ptedicLioBa  of  lb* 


The  Mtxleswcre  the  descendants  of  Madai,  the  third  son 
of  Japhet,  from  whom  was  denominated  a  tract  of  country 
which  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea ; 
un  the  east  by  Parthia  and  Hyccania ;  on  the  south  by 
Persis,  Susiana,  and  Assyria ;  and  on  the  west  by  Armenia 
Major.  The  climate  waa  extremely  hot  in  the  plains,  and 
cold  upon  the  mountains;  and  the  productionsof  the  country 
necessarily  varied  with  the  temperature.  The  air  was  gene- 
xaily  insalubrious  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  where 
the  rivers,  which  supply  that  immense  reservoir  of  water,  fre- 
quently overflowed  their  banks,  and  occasioned  noKious 
exhalations.  In  some  parts  of  Media,  bread  was  made  of 
dried  almonds :  but  in  the  southern  districts,  corn  and  wine 
abounded  in  great  plenty. 

The  Medes  were  once  a  very  warlike  people ;  but  they 
afterwards  became  effeminate  and  luxurious.  When  a  law 
was  once  enacted,  it  was  not  in  the  king's  power  to  repeal 
it;  and  hence  the  unalterable  decrees  of  the  Medes  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  Holy  Writ.  Their  religion  and  laws 
were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Persians. 

This  people  were  subjugated  by  Pul,  the  founder  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  or  by  his  immediate  successor,  Tiglalh- 
Piieser.  They  remained  in  subjection  to  the  Assyrians  till 
the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  when  they  shook  off  the  yoke, 
and  gallantly  defended  their  recovered  liberties.  They 
lived  some  time  without  a  king;  but  the  licentiousness  and 
anarchy,  which  began  to  prevail,  enabled  Dejoces,  a  subtle 
and  ambitious  Mede,  to  get  himself  raised  to  the  r^al 
dignity  (B.  C.  710).  The  first  acts  of  the  new  sovereign 
were  those  of  a  haughty  and  imperious  tyrant.  He  ordered 
asplended  palace  and  the  famous  city  of  Ecbatana  to  be 
buUt,  selected  guards  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  and  en- 
acted  very  arbitrary  laws.     Being  indiwieA  \a  iavade  Aauy- 
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na,  his  forces  were  defeated,  and  himself  slain  by  Saosdu- 
chinus,  or  Nabuchadonosor. 

(B.  C.  656,)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phraortcs, 
who  was  a  prince  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  who  ob- 
tained possession  of  all  the  tfpper  Asia,  between  Mount 
Taurus,  and  the  river  Halys.  He  also  invaded  Assyria, 
and  besieged  the  metropolis  of  that  country;  but  he 
perished  in  the  attempt,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army. 

(B.  C.  635.)  The  crovra  of  Media  now  devolved  on 
Cyaxares,  a  prince  of  great  courage  and  abilities,  who 
avenged  on  the  Assyrians  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  father 
and  grandfather.  The  Scythians,  however,  over-ran,  and 
ravaged  Media;  and  the  king,  in  order  to  free  himself 
from  them,  invited  them  to  an  entertainment,  and  caused 
them  all  to  be  massacred  (B.  C.  601).  Cyaxares  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon ; 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Babylonians,  he  resumed  the 
siege  of  Nmeveh,  slew  Sarac  the  king,  and  levelled  that 
proud  metropolis  with  the  groimd.  Having  erected  his 
kingdom  into  a  potent  empire,  he  died,  and  left  the  govern- 
ment to  his  son  Astye^es. 

This  prince,  who  is  called  in  Scripture  Ahasuerus,  re- 
pulsed the  Babylonians,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Evil- 
Merodach   (B.  C.  595),  had   made   an   inroad  into  the 
country.     Having  married  a  Jewish  maiden  of  great  beauty 
he  was  a  friend  and  protector  of  the  Jews. 

(B.  C.  560.)  On  the  death  of  Astyages,  the  crown  de- 
volved on  his  son,  Cyaxares  H.,  who  is  designated  in  Holy 
Writ  by  the  name  of  Darius  the  Mede,  and  was  uncle  to 
Cyrus.  Cyaxares  and  his  valiant  nephew  reduced  Babylon, 
and  appointed  Daniel  one  of  the  governors  of  the  subjected 
kingdom.  Cyrus  having  united  under  his  power  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  Media  lost  its  name,  and  was  incorporated 
with  Persia, 


Questions  on  the  History  of  the  Medes. 

Who  were  the  Medes  ?  What  were  the  boundaries  of  the  countiy  ? 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  air  1  And  what  were  the  pro- 
ductions ? 

What  was  the  character  of  the  Medes  1  Were  their  laws  unaUerablef 
and  what  was  the  nature  of  their  religion  and  laws  1 

By  whom  were  the  Medes  subjugated  1  When  did  they  recover  their 
liberty  ?  What  enabled  Dejoces  to  obtain  the  regal  dignity  ?  What 
were  his  actions?    By  whom  was  he  defeated  and  siaint 
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By  wliom  was  Dejgces  succeeded  ?     And  what  were  liis  characut 
Un  (he  death  of  Fhraartes,  on  wham  did  Ihe  ciowii  of  Media  devolve  f 

an  allUnte  ?     \\  hat  was  done  lo  NiDeveh  I    'to  whom  did  he  leave  Lis 

What  ij  Ihe  name  of  Astyagea  in  ScHplare,  and  what ' 

On  the  dealh  of  Astyages,  on   whom  did  the  ccuw 

wlial  name  is  this  prince  designated  in  Hal)  Wiit  ?    Wl 

the  Second  and  his  nephew  Cyras  accomplish  1    How 

ill  name,  and  become  iiicorporatwl  wiih  I'l'riia? 


PKHSIA. 

Persia,  which  is  one  of  the  most  deliglitful  countries  ii  _ 
Asia,  has  obtained  different  denominations  in  different  ages. 
It  anciently  extended  about  two  tliousand  eiglit  hundred 
Enghsh  miles  in  lengtli,  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus:  and  about  two  thousand  miles  in  breadth, 
from  Pontus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf:  being 
divided  into  the  provinces  of  Gedrosia,  Carmania, 
Drangiana,  Arachoaia,  Paropamisus,  Bactriana,  Margian^ 
Hyrcania,  Aria,  PaiUiia,  Persia,  SusJana,  Schinvan,  t 
Curdistan. 

The  climate  of  this  country  varies  considerably,  t 
ing  to  the  situation,  some  parts  being  parched  with  insufiep 
able  heat,  whilst  others  are  frozen  with  colli.  Some  of  th; 
valleys,  however,  are  extremely  fertile,  and  produce  IruitS 
flowers,  and  aromatic  herbs,  in  great  exuberance. 

In  a  most  beautiful  plain,  which  is  said  to  contain  n 
fifteen  hundred  villages,  was  situated  the  magnificeni 
PersepoUs,  the  capital  worthy  of  an  empire  so  rich  and 
powerful.  At  the  foot  of  a  mountain  stood  the  ancisn) 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  of  whiuh  the  walls  on  1' 
sides  still  remain.  In  the  solid  granite  appear  certain.  4 
figures,  some  of  which  are  emblematical  or  historical,  and 
others  represent  battles,  hunting  matches,  and  ancient 
ceremonies,  religious  and  profane. 

The  Persians  are  supposed  to  have  descended  from  Elam,  -. 
Ahe  son  of  Shem  ;  and,  in  Scripture,  they  are  sometimes  d^J 
nominated  Elamites.     Their  government  has  been  alwajM 
monarchical  and  arbitrary,  and   their  crown  hereditai^^ 
None  were  permitted  to  enter  the  royal  palace  without  ex- 
press permission,  nor  to  approach  the  seat  of  majesty  with- 
oat  prostrating  themselves  on  the  ground.     The  Persian 
•^vereigna  /retjiiently  heard  causes,  ani  -weic  gevieia.U'j  very 

°r  with  respect  to  the  adminiaUatioxi  o5  "i\i3\Kft.  J 
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The  ancient  Persians  paid  great  regard  to  the  education 
of  their  children.  At  the  age  of  five  years,  the  children  of 
reputable  parents  were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  learned 
masters,  who  carefully  implanted  in  their  opening  minds 
an  aversion  to  every  species  of  vice,  and  allured  them,  rather 
by  example  than  precept,  to  the  practice  of  all  the  moral 
virtues.  Every  parent  had  the  power  of  life  over  his  own 
children;  but  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  was  allowable 
only  for  capital  offences,  or  the  repetition  of  great  crimes. 

Criminals  convicted  of  high  treason,  were  condemned  to 
have  their  rieht  hand  struck  off,  and  then  to  suffbr  deca- 
pitation. Tney  who  had  termmated  the  life  of  a  fellow 
creature  by  poison,  were  pressed  to  death  between  two 
stones.  But  the  most  severe  punishment  exercised  in  Persia 
was  the  inhuman  one  of  fastening  the  culprit  between  two 
boats  in  such  a  maner,  that,  though  his  head,  hands,  and 
feet,  were  left  uncovered,  he  was  unable  to  move.  His 
face,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  was  smeared  with 
honey,  which  invited  innumerable  swarms  of  flies  and 
wasps  to  torment  him ;  the  worms  which  bred  in  his  ex- 
crements, devoured  his  entrails;  and  the  executioners, 
that  they  might  prolong  his  excruciating  agonies,  oblig^ed 
him  to  take  food.  The  object  of  the  Persian  laws  was  to 
prevent  rather  than  to  punish  crimes.  They  were,  per- 
haps, the  only  people  who  enacted  a  penal  law  against 
ingratitude. 

Anciently,  the  Persians  were  all  trained  to  military  ex- 
ercises, and  particularly  to  the  use  of  the  bow.  It  was 
disgraceful  for  the  grandees  to  appear  in  public,  except  on 
horseback.  Hence  their  horses  were  richly  caparisoned  ; 
and  the  Persians  sometimes  entered  the  field  of  battle  in 
splendid  chariots,  drawn  by  four,  six,  or  even  eight  horses. 
When  they  designed  to  msdce  war  on  any  nation,  they  sent 
heralds  to  demand  earth  and  water,  and  by  that  means 
compel  the  people  to  acknowledge  the  Persian  monarch  as 
their  sovereign. 

It  is  supposed,  that  the  Persians  were  originally  in- 
structed in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  by  their  pro- 
genitor Elam,  and  that  they  were  recovered  from  certain 
erroneous  opinions  by  the  patriarch  Abraham.  They  liave 
ever  zealously  maintained  the  unity  of  God,  and  tliough 
they  shewed,  and  still  shew,  a  great  veneration  for  the  fire 
and  the  sun,  they  did  not  adore  either  the  element  or  the 
luminary.     They  considered  the  sun  as  l\\e  uo\>\esX  e,\^?>X>\te: 
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of  tlie  Almighty,  and  the  immediate  seat  or  throne  of  ths,  J 
Holy  One ;  and  the  element  of  fire  as  the  purest  symbol  oPJ 
the  Divine  Nature.  The  Pcraians  believe  in  two  pria-'4 
ciples;  the  one  good,  the  otherevil.  These  two  principlefti 
occasion  good  and  evil  in  the  world.  They  say  that  evil  atiff 
punished  iu  tlie  other  world  by  two  guilty  angels,  who  pro-'l 

Eiirtion  the  snfierings  of  the  damned;  that  all  will  be  deM^ 
veted  at  the  day  of  judgment,  which  will  be  at  the  et  - 
of  twelve  thousand  years ;    and  that  God  employed  s 
seasons  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 

The  marriages  of  the  Persians  are  those  of  childre 
their  minority;  of  widowers  with  a  second  wife;  of  . 
as  enter  into  the  connubial  state  by  their  own  choice; 
such  as  are  given  in  marriage  by  persona  who  are  desirous  o^L 
leaving  them  their  property ;  and  of  the  dead,  from  aiH> 
opinion  that  married  people  are  peculiarly  happy  in  a  iiiturctfa 
Blate.  The  parties  designing  to  contract  the  nuptial  en-^V 
gagemcnt,  declare  their  consent  to  the  priests,  who  bless  thei  I 
marriage,  and  scatter  rice  over  them.  The  dead  are  carried/ 1 
to  the  lower  of  silence,  where  the  bodies  are  devoured  by,  T 
birds  of  prey,  that  they  may  not  pollute  the  earth  or  infecttf 
the  air.  Zoroaster  persuaded  the  P^isians  to  build  ovw.l 
every  altar  a  pyreum  or  fire- temple,  which  was  not  intended)]] 
to  circumscribe  what  they  esteemed  an  image  of  tlie  Deity^,  T 
but  only  the  symbol  of  his  purity,  or  the  shadow  of  hts '] 
nature. 

The  first  king  of  Elam,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  is  Che-  1 
dorlaomer,  who  conquered  many  of  the  Asiatic  province^,  I 
ftndheld  tiie  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Bela,  Admah„J 
and  Zeboim,  in  subjection  for  twelve  years.  He  was,  how-r.4 
ever,  vanquished  by  the  patriarch  Abraham,  and  lost  thft^ 
■overeignty  of  the  Pentapolis.  From  this  period  to  th&^ 
leign  of  Cyrus,  the  history  of  Elam  or  Persia  is  clouded^| 
wi^  fiction. 

(B.  C.  599.)  Cyrus,  who  was  styled  the  Great,on  account,'^ 
of  his  extensive  conquests  and  his  restoration  of  the  captiva^ 
Jews,  was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  a  Persian  grandee,  and  of'l 
Handane,  daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes.     HqiT 
Jpassed  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  life  in  Persia,  where  ha'J 
iras  inured  to  hardships  and  such  exercises  as  might  capa.* ' 
citate  him  to  bear  the  fatigues  and  toils  of  war.     He  was 
then  taken  to  his  grandfather  Astyages,  with  whom  he  lived 
till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  after  which  he 
returned  into  Pereia.     In  the  fortietli  year  of  his  age,  he 
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was  called  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  who  had 
ascended  the  throne  of  Media,  and  who  appointed  him 
generalissimo  both  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  pow> 
erful  alliance  formed  against  the  Medes  (B.  C.  557),  in- 
duced the  king  of  Armenia  to  withhold  his  usual  tribute. 
Cyrus,  therefore,  marched  against  him,  and  compelled  him 
to  pay  his  tribute,  aiid  to  l^imish  his  customary  quota  of 
auxiliaries. 

The  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Babylonians,  Thracians,  and 
other  nations  of  Lesser  Asia,  having  entered  into  an  alliance 
against  Cyaxares,  chose  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  to  be  their 
general.  The  confederates  assembled  in  the  vicinage  of  the 
river  Pactolus,  and  advanced  to  Thymbra,  whither  Cyrus 
also  marched  with  one  hundred  and  diirty  thousand  troops, 
besides  three  hundred  armed  chariots  several  moving  towers, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  camels,  upon  which  were 
mounted  Arabian  archers.  The  forces  of  Croesus,  however 
were  twice  as  numerous  as  those  of  Cyrus,  and  amounted 
to  four  hundred  thousand  men.  (B.  C.  548.)  The  battle  was 
extremely  bloody,  and  Cyrus  himself  was  sometimes  in  im- 
minent danger;  but  at  length  the  confederates  gave  way  on 
all  sides.  After  this  engagement,  Cyrus  took  Sardis,  the 
capital  of  Lydia,  and  made  Croesus  prisoner,  whom  he  re- 
placed on  the  throne.  After  subduing  Syria  and  Arabia, 
he  marched  against  Babylon,  which  he  reduced  after  a  siege 
of  two  years,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Babylonian  empire. 

(B.  C.  534.)  About  two  years  after  the  reduction  of  Ba- 
bylon, Cyaxares  died,  and  left  the  whole  government  of  the 
empire  to  Cyrus,  who  at  this  time  published  the  famous 
decree  by  which  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
native  country,  and  restored  all  the  vessels  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar had  brought  from  Jerusalem.  This  prince,  who 
was  greatly  beloved  by  all  the  nations  that  acknowledged 
his  dominion,  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Cyrus 
was  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  which  included 
India,  Assyria,  Media,  Persia,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to 
the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas;  and  he  established  this 
empire  with  such  consummate  wisdom,  that  on  the  strength 
of  his  foundation  it  stood  above  two  hundred  years,  notwitli- 
standing  the  impolitic  measures  of  his  successors. 

Cyrus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses,  who,  soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  resolved  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  Egypt,  and  in  that  kingdom  committed 
great  cruelties  and  devastations.     After  tVie  tJbitavxv^XAOtc  s 
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the  Egyptian  war,  he  projeclod  an  expedition  against  EUifc-  | 
opia.aod  sent  thither  spies,  who,  under  thespeciouscharactei;  J 
of  ambassadors,  might  procure  informalioQ  relative  to  tlie 
fltrength  and  political  situation  of  the  country.     The  king' 
of  Ethiopia,  who  had  received  intelligence  of  the  object  o 
their  mission,  said  to  them,  "  If  your  sovereign  were  af 
honest  man,  he  would  neither  desire  more  than  his  own,  nor.l 
attempt  to  enslave  a  people  who  have  never  injured  hi[a,d 
However,  give  him  this  bow,  and  tell  him,  that  I  advise  him 
to  make  vrar  on  tlie  Ethiopians  when  the  Persians  shall  be  J 
able  thus  easily  to  bend  so  atrongabow;  and,  in  t' 
time,  let  him  diank  the  gods  that  they  have  never 
the  Ethiopians  with  the  desire  of  extending  the  Umita  a 
their  empire."    Cambyses  no  sooner  received  this  magnanii 
mouB  message  (B.  C,  524),  than  he  commanded  his  armjfd 
to  begin  their  march  for  Ethiopia,  though  they  were  unpro-.  1 
vided  with  any  necessaries  for  such  an  expedition.    Butths;] 
king  quickly  found  his  troops  in  want  of  provisions,  water^ 
and|every  thing  requisite;  and  the  soldiers,  after  eating.-l 
tiieir  beasts  of  burden,  were  obliged  to  choose  one  wan  bj  J 
lot  out  of  ten,  to  serve  for  food  to  his  companions.     Aij.l 
length,  after  having  sacrificed  the  flower  of  his  army  to  thii-  J 
preposterous  undertaking,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  toil 
Thebes  in  Egypt.     He  had  also  sent  against  the  Ammonians'l 
another  detachment,  which,  though  it  arrived  at  the  city  of  5 
Oasts,  was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 

Irritated  by  misfortune,  Cambyses  committed  horrid  cru' 
elties  in  Egypt,  and  killed  the  god  Apis.     He  became 
jealous  of  his  brother  Smerdis,  whom,  he  caused  to  be 
assassinated  by  his  principal    favourite   Prexaspes.     He    , 
married  his  sister  Meroe,  whose  charms  had  excited  hii^ 

Eassion,  but  whom,  on  her  lamenting  the  hard  destiny  i-Cm 
er  brother  Smerdia,  he  struck  with  his  foot  in  so  brutalX 
a  manner  as  to  occasion  her  deatli.     He  shot  an  arrow.T 
through  the  heart  of  the  son  of  Prexaspes,  to  prove,  a 
said,  that  wine  did  not  take  from  him  the  use  of  his  faculties. . I 
(B.  C.  523.)  He  ordered  Crcesus,  kingof  Lydia,  to  beex&iJ^ 
cuted.     Those,  however,  who  received  the  order,  venture(ij| 
to  conceal  the  devoted  prince,  on  the  Buppositioi 
Cambyses  might  repent  of  his  ill-timed  severity;  but,  though 
Cambyses  was  glad  the  next  day  to  find  Crcesus  still  alive,  h( 
commanded  those  who  had  disobeyed  his  order  to  be  put 
to  death.     Cambyses  was  returning  into  Persia,  to  quell  a. 
Kfoh  which  had  been  occasioned  by  Sroordis,  one  of  the 
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magiywho  pretended  to  be  the  brother  of  the  king,  when  he 
accidentally  received  a  wound  from  his  sword,  of  which 
he  died  at  Ecbatana  in  Syria. 

The  counterfeit  Smerdis  was  injured  by  his  excessive 
precautions.  Cyrus  having  formerly  caused  the  ears  of  the 
magi  to  be  cut  off  (B.  C.  522),  this  mutilation  occasioned 
a  discovery;  and  a  conspiracy  of  seven  of  the  principal 
Persian  grandees  being  formed  against  Smerdis,  he  was 
assassinated.  When  the  public  tumults  had  subsided,  the 
conspirators  held  a  council  on  the  kind  of  government 
which  should  be  established,  and  after  some  debate,  they 
determined  in  favour  of  monarchy.  They  agreed,  there- 
fore, to  meet  next  morning  on  horseback,  at  an  appointed 
place  near  the  city,  and  to  acknowledge  him,  whose  horse 
first  neighed,  as  king  of  Persia.  This  plan  was  reduced  to 
execution;  and  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  by  a  stra- 
tagem of  his  groom,  obtained  the  sovereignty. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  Darius  put  to  death 
Intaphemes,  one  of  the  conspirators.  .  This  nobleman 
attempted  to  enter  the  palace  at  an  unseasonable  hour, 
and  on  his  being  refused  admittance,  cut  off  the  noses 
and  ears  of  a  door-keeper  and  a  messenger.  Darius 
caused  Intaphemes  to  be  seized,  and  at  the  same  time 
secured  his  family,  lest  they  should  foment  a  rebellion. 
During  their  confinement,  the  wife  of  Intaphemes  made 
great  lamentations  at  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  the 
king,  compassionating  her  distress,  allowed  her  to  liberate 
any  one  of  her  relations.  She  made  choice  of  her  brother, 
saying  "  a  second  marriage  may  give  me  another  husband, 
and  other  children,  but  my  father  and  mother  being  dead, 
I  cannot  have  another  brother."  Darius  also  granted  the 
life  of  her  son,  and  put  the  rest  to  death. 

Darius  had  scarcely  entered  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  lead  all  his  forces  against  Ba- 
bylon, which  had  revolted,  and  made  great  preparations 
for  sustaining  a  regular  siege.  To  prevent  the  consump- 
tion of  their  provisions,  the  Babylonians  collected  all  their 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  and  strangled  them  with- 
out distinction,  only  reserving  one  wife  for  each  man,  and 
a  female  servant  to  attend  the  business  of  the  house.  After 
Babylon  had  been  besieged  a  year  and  eight  months,  it 
was  taken  by  the  contrivance  of  Zopyrus,  who  cut  off  his 
own  nose  and  ears,  and  pretending  that  he  was  thus 
mangled  by  the  Persian  monarch  for  advising  kiuv  t<j  \<^- 
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lin<(uiBh  hia  undertaking,  was  admitted  into  the  city  by 

the  inhabitants. 

(B.  C.  514.)  Having  settled  the  affaire  of  Babylon, 
Darius  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Scythiuis, 
on  pretence  of  revenging  the  calamitiea  which  that  people 
had  brought  upon  Asia,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  before.  By  means  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  he  trans- 
ported his  aimy  across  the  Bosphoms,  and  subdued  Thrace ; 
and  having  appointed  his  fleet  to  join  him  at  the  Ister,  or 
Danube,  he  abo  passed  over  that  river  into  Seythia.  '  The 
Scythians  avoided  an  engagement,  and  retired  before 
him,  laying  waste  the  country,  and  filling  up  all  the  wells 
and  spring^]  till  the  Pereian  troops  were  quite  exhausted 
with  tedious  and  iatiguing  marches.  At  last,  Darius  re- 
solved to  abandon  mis  wild  enterprise,  and  causing  a 
great  number  of  fires  to  be  lighted,  he  left  the  old  men 
and  invalids  in  the  camp,  and  marched  with  all  espedi- 
tion  to  regain  the  pass  of  the  river.  The  king  re-crossed 
the  Danube,  and  returned  into  Thrace,  where  he  left 
Megabyzus,  one  of  his  generals,  to  complete  the  con- 
quests of  that  country,  and  repassing  the  Bosphorus,  took 
up  his  quarters  at  Sardis. 

Darius  appointed  hiB  brother  Artaphemes  to  the  govern- 
ment of  S^is;  and  a  sedition  happening  soon  after  ia 
Naxos,  the  chief  island  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the^geanSea, 
the  Persian  satrap  endeavoured  to  turn  this  to  the  advantage 
of  the  king,  and  to  open  a  free  passage  into  Greece.     The 
attempt  of  subjecting  Naxos,  however,  not  only  proved 
abortive,  but  the  lonians  openly  revolted  from  Darius,  and 
made  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war  both  by  sea  and 
land.  (B.  C,  500.)     Having    received  a  reinforcement  of 
twenty  ships  from  Athens,  the  lonians  assembled  all  their 
troops,  sailed  for  Ephesua,  where  they  left  their  vessels,  and 
marching  to  the  city  of  Sardis,  reduced  it  to  ashes.     The 
Persians,  however   overlook  tliem   in    theh  retreat,   and. 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.     The  Athenians  r 
turned  home,  and  would  not  again  take  any  part  in  tt 
war ;  but  their  having  engaged  thus  far,  gave  rise  to  that    i 
contest  between  the  two  nations,  which  finally  terminated  f 
in  the  destructiou  of  the  Persian  empire. 

Darius  having  reduced  to  subjection  the  lonians  and  all  " 
the  islands  on  the  Asiatic  coasts,  appointed  Mardonius  to 
the   command  of  his  forces,  and  ordered  him  to  invade 
Greece,  and  take  ample  vengeance  on  the  Athenia 
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Eretirans,  for  the  destruction  of  Sardis.  Accordingly,  that 
nobleman  assembled  his  troops  at  the  Hellespont,  and 
marched  through  Thrace  into  Macedonia,  which  voluntarily 
submitted.  But  the  fleet,  in  doubling  Mount  Athos,  was 
dispersed  and  nearly  destroyed  by  a  tremendous  storm ;  and 
the  land  army  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Bryges,  a 
people  of  Thrace,  who  slaughtered  a  great  number  of  the 
Persians.  These  unfortunate  events  obliged  Mardonius  to 
return  into  Asia. 

(B.  C.  494.)  Darius  ascribing  the  ill  success  of  this  ex- 
pedition to  the  inexperience  of  Mardcmius,  recalled  him,  and 
appointed  two  other  generals  in  his  room,  Dates,  a  Made, 
and  Artaphemes,  son  of  the  late  governor  of  Sardis.  But 
before  he  ordered  another  attempt  to  be  made  against 
Greece,  he  sent  heralds,  who  demanded  of  the  Grecian 
states  earth  and  water,  in  token  of  submission.  Finding 
from  the  treatment  which  the  heralds  had  experienced  at 
Athens  and  Sparta  (B.  C.  490),  that  the  Greeks  would 
net  easily  submit,  he  commanded  Dates  and  Artaphemes 
to  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  ships,  and  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  to  plunder  the  cities  of  Eretria  and  Athens, 
to  reduce  all  the  houses  and  temples  to  ashes,  and  to  send 
the  inhabitants  in  chains  to  Susa. 

The  Persian  generals  having  taken  Naxos  and  Eretria, 
sailed  to  Attica,  and  were  conducted  by  Hippias,  the  son 
of  Pisistratus,  to  the  plains  of  Marathon.  The  Lacedsemo- 
nians  were  unable  to  act  against  the  common  enemy  for 
some  days,  on  account  of  a  superstitious  custom,  which  would 
not  allow  them  to  begin  a  march  before  the  full  moon.  The 
inhabitants  of  Plateea  furnished  one  thousand,  and  the  Athe- 
nians nine  thousand  men ;  and  this  small  force  marched  to 
the  plains  of  Marathon  to  give  battle  to  the  Persians.  Milti- 
ades  having  assumed  the  command  of  the  Grecian  troops, 
gave  the  signal  for  engaging,  and  animated  the  Athenians 
so  successfully  by  his  words  and  example,  that  they  attacked 
the  Persians  with  irresistible  fury,  and,  after  a  sanguinary 
conflict,  chased  them  to  their  fleet,  and  burnt  several  of 
their  vessels.  The  conquerors  found  among  the  baggage, 
marbles  which  the  Persians  had  brought  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment of  their  victory,  and  chains  intended  to  bind  the 
vanquished. 

When  Darius  was  informed  of  the.  unsuccessful  return  of 
his  forces,  he  resolved  to  invade  Greece  in  person,  at  the 
head  of  a  still  more  powerful  army;  but  after  spending 
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ihree  years  in  making  preparations  for  this  expedition,  hi 
BJtkened  and  died.  This  prince  is  honourably  mentioned 
in  Seripture  as  a  favourer  of  the  Israelites,  as  a  restorer  of 
God's  temple,  and  a  promoter  of  the  holy  worship  at  Jeru- 
salem. He  was  endowed  with  many  excellent  qualities; 
and  the  ancients  commend  him  for  his  wisdom,  justice,  and 
clemency. 

Darius  having  declared  his  son  Xerxes,  who  was  hani 
afler  his  father's  exaltation  to  the  ihrone,  his  successor  m 
the  kingdom,  this  prince  continued  the  preparations  against 
Greece.  (B.  C.  485.)  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the' 
Carthagioians,  who  were  to  attack  the  Greek  colonies  in' 
Sicily  and  Italy,  and  who  raised  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Africa.  To  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  the  former  disaster  which  befel  the' 
Persian  fleet,  Xerxes  commanded  a  passage  for  his  gallies 
to  be  cut  through  mount  Athos.  He  also  ordered  a  bridge^ 
of  boats  to  be  laid  across  the  Hellespoi.l,  for  the  passage 
of  his  troops  into  Europe. 

(B.  C.  480.)  Having  made  the  necessary  preparations, 
the  Persian  monarch  began  his  march  against  Greece  with' 
a  land  army  of  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  men. 
His  fleet  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  and  seven  large  ships, 
and  three  thousand  gallies  and  transports,  which  contained 
five  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten' 
men;  so  that  the  whole  body  offerees  amounted  to  two' 
millions  three  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  sixbundred' 
and  ten.  This  number  was  so  much  increased  on  the' 
march  by  such  nations  as  made  their  submissions,  that^ 
Xerxes  arrived  at  Thermopylae  with  two  millions  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  men, 
besides  servants,  eunuchs,  women,  &c. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Atlienians  and  Lacedaemonians,' 
finding  themselves  abandoned  by  all  their  countrymen,  ex-' 
cept  the  Thespians  and  the  Flalseans,  resolved  to  terminate^ 
all  intestine  discords,  and  nominated  Themistocles  general 
of  the  Athenian,  and  Leonidas  of  the  Spartan  forcei.^ 
After  various  proposals,  it  was  at  length  determined,  that* 
Leonidas,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  men,  should  hasten' 
to  defend  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  a  narrow  pass  between 
the  mountains  that  divide  Thessaly  from  Greece,  and  the' 
only  way  through  which  the  Persians  could  advance  by  land 
into  Attica.  Acpordingly,  Leonidas  marched  thither  wilh 
aU possible  exj edition,  positively  determined  to  stop  the  pro- 
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gress  of  ilic  tovaUers,  or  to  perish  in  ihe  nltcmpt.  Xetxcs 
endeavoured  to  corrupt  him;  but  finding  his  utters  rejeclcci, 
he  sent  a  herald  to  demand  his  arms.  Leonidas,  in  a 
.  laconic  style,  answered,  "  Come  thys<;lf,  and  take  them." 
These  warriors,  whose  number  was  so  small,  resisted  the 
attack  of  tlie  whole  Persian  army,  till  at  length  tliey  were 
buried  beneath  the  darts,  arrows,  and  other  misnile  weapons 
of  their  multitudinous  assailants. 

News  Iwing  brought  to  Athens  of  the  enemy's  approach, 
Themistocles  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  send  their  wives 
and  children  to  places  of  security;  to  abandon  their  city 
to  the  Persians ;  and  to  embark  on  board  a  fleet,  which 
might  possibly  yet  arrest  the  victories  of  an  insulting  Toe. 
Some,  however,  who  literally  interpreted  the  oracle,  that 
'.'  Athena  should  be  saved  by  wooden  walls,"  attempted  lo 
fortify  the  city  with  boards  and  paliiiadoes,  hut  perceived 
their  mistake  when  it  was  too  late. 

In  the  mean  lime,  the  Grecian  fleet  was  victorious  over 
that  of  Persia  in  some  partial  engagements,  and  aflerwurds 
completely  at  the  battle  of  Salamia,  in  which  tlie  dispersion 
was  80  general,  and  the  defeat  so  decisive,  that  Xerxe?, 
afraid  of  uot  Uing  able  lo  preaerve  a  single  vessel  lo  cni  ry 
him  from  Europe,  made  an  expeditious  retreat,  and  w:is 
conveyed  into  Asia  in  a  small  boat,  This  success  iiispirt'd 
the  other  Greeks  with  new  courage;  and  they  joined  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  in  harassing  the  Persiuiia 
on  all  aides.  The  land  army  ventured  a  decisive  battle  at 
Plalcea  in  Bceotia  (B.  C.  479),  where,  out  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand,  only  three  thousand  Persians  escaped.  On 
the  same  day,  the  remainder  of  the  Persian  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed at  Mycale,  a  promontory  in  Asia.  Money  and 
intrigue,  however,  still  preserved  the  Persians  an  influence 
in  Greece,  and  for  a  long  time  assisted  the  eflbrts  of  their 

Xerxes,  while  he  resided  at  Sardis,  having  conceived 
a  violent  passion  for  the  wife  of  his  brother  Masistes, 
exerted  all  his  arts  to  obtain  the  accomplishment  of  his 
impure  designit,  and  married  his  eldest  son  to  her  daugh- 
ter Artaynta;  but  the  object  of  his  affection  was  a  woman 
of  exemplary  virtue,  and  tenderly  attached  to  her  hus- 
band, and  his  projects  being  rendered  abortive,  he  trans- 
ferred his  inclinations  to  Artaynta,  who  did  not  follow  the 
glorious  example  of  her  mother's  flrmness. 

Hamestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  supposing  tha.t  the  toKt- 
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]diance  of  Uic  niece  was  owing  to  the  consent  oFlicr  sister- 
in-law,  demanilcd  llic  wife  of  Masistes  on  the  birthKliiy  of 
her  consort,  when  the  queen  was  indulged  with  any  par-< 
ticular  gralificiition.  Accordingly,  this  virtuous  princess 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Hamestris,  who  caused' 
her  breasts,  lips,  tongue,  nose,  and  ears,  to  be  cut  ofT,  and 
in  that  deplorable  condition  sent  her  home  to  her  huabandj 

Masistes,  exasperated  at  this  unparalleled  outrage,  in-* 
>tantly  collected  all  his  family,  and  set  out  for  the  province 
of  Bactria,  of  which  he  was  governor ;  but  the  king,  heart 
ing  of  bis  sudden  departure,  sent  after  him  a  body  of  cavalry^ 
who  cut  him  in  pieces,  with  his  wife,  his  children,  and  all 
his  retinue.  The  dissolute  conduct  of  Xerxes  rendered) 
bim  obnoxious  to  his  subjects ;  and  he  was  murdered  bj! 
his  chief  favourite  Artabanus,  who  persuaded  Artaxerxes, 
Uie  king's  third  son,  that  Darius  his  eldest  brother,  had 
been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  parricide.  Artaxerxes,  ther^ 
fore,  killed  Darius,  and  finding  that  Artabanus  entertained 
a  design  against  him,  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

(B.  C.  465.)  The  new  monarch  having  thus  removeA 
one  formidable  competitor,  endeavoured  to  secure  his 
crown  against  the  attempts  of  his  brother  Hystaapes,  who 
held  the  government  of  Bactria.  Artaxerxes  attacked 
and  defeated  the  adherents  of  Artabanus.  He  then  sent 
an  army  into  Bactria,  which  had  declared  in  favour  of 
Hystaspes ;  and  (hough  victory  was  doubtful  in  the  first 
battle,  Artaxerxes  was  successful  in  the  second,  and  firmly^ 
eitahlished  himself  in  the  empire. 

(B.  C.  460.)  In  the  fifth  year  of  this  reign,  the  I^p- 
tiana  made  a  violent  struggle  for  iheir  liberty,  but  their 
sjcertions  proved  ineffectual,  Artaxerxes,  however,  con- 
duded  a  peace  with  the  Greeks,  by  which  it  was  agreed, 
Hiat  no  Persian  ship  of  war  should  be  permitted  to  sail  be- 
tween the  Cyaneiui  and  Chelidonian  islands,  and  that  no 
Persian  general  should  advance  within  three  days*  march 
of  the  Grecian  seas. 

Megabyzus,  a  Persian  nobleman,  who  was  indignanb 
that  the  mother  of  the  king  should  persuade  Artaxerxes  to 
crucify  Inarus,  king  of  ^ypt,  to  whom  he  had  promised 
Bordon,  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.  The  difference,' 
however,  was  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and 
Megabyzus  eujoyed  at  the  Persian  court  his  former  dig-- 
nities.  Artaxerxes  died  in  peace  (B.  C.  424),  and  left 
'to  Xeixes,  the  only  son  he  hud  by  his 
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queen,  thonefa  by  his  concubines  he  had  seventeen,  anionp: 
whom  were  SogdianuSy  Ochus,  and  Arsites. 

Xerxes  II.  had  assumed  the  diadem  only  forty-five  days, 
when  being  inebriated  at  a  public  entertainment,  Sogdi- 
anus  seized  an  opportunity  to  assassinate  him.  The  regi- 
cide was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne,  when  Ochus  havinp: 
declared  his  intention  of  revenging  the  murder  of  Xerxes, 
Sogdianus  was  deserted  by  all  his  subjects,  and  finally 
doomed  to  expiate  his  crimes  by  a  cruel  death. 

Ochus,  being  now  invested  with  supreme  authority,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Darius,  and  is  mentioned  by  historians 
under  the  appellation  of  Darius  Nothus,  or  Darius  the 
Bastard.  His  brother  Arsites  endeavoured  to  supplant 
him  in  the  empire,  by  the  assistance  of  Astyphius,  the  son 
of  Megabyzus :  but  alter  hazarding  three  battles,  Astyphius 
surrendered  himself  to  the  king  ;  and  Arsites,  hearing  that 
his  colleague  was  treated  with  gpreat  clemency,  followed 
his  example;  upon  which  both  the  rebels  were  thrown 
into  bummg  ashes. 

(B.  G.  407.)  About  this  time  the  Egyptians  shook  ofi' 
the  Persian  yoke ;  and  the  Medes  also  revolted.  Darius, 
having  settled  the  affairs  of  the  rebellious  provinces,  be- 
stowed the  supreme  command  of  Asia  Minor  on  his 
youngest  son  Cyrus,  who  was  ordered  to  assist  the  Lacc- 
deemonians  agamst  the  Athenians.  This  order,  however, 
soon  exposed  the  weakness  of  the  king's  politics ;  for  the 
Lacedcemonians,  after  conquering  the  Athenians,  invaded 
the  Persian  provinces  in  Asia.  Darius,  being  informed 
that  Cyrus  had  sentenced  two  noble  Persians  to  death, 
merely  because  they  had  not  wrapped  up  their  hands  in 
their  sleeves,  as  was  customary  in  the  presence  of  a  Persian 
monarch,  recalled  him  to  court.  The  queen,  however, 
who  was  very  partial  to  Cyrus,  and  who  possessed  an 
absolute  sway  over  her  royal  consort,  effected  a  complete 
reconciliation,  and  prevailed  on  the  king  to  bequeath  to 
her  favourite  son  those  provinces  which  he  had  recently 
appointed  him  to  govern.  ^ 

(B.  C.  404.)  Soon  after  this,  Darius  died,  and  left  the 
imperial  diadem  to  his  son  Arsaces,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Artaxerxes,  and  who  received  the  appellation  of 
Mnemon,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  memory.  Cyrus 
resolved  to  exert  all  his  abilities  to  drive  his  brother  from 
the  throne,  and  having  procured  a  number  of  Grecian 
auxiliaries,  marched  his  trooops  to  the  plains  of  Cunaxa, 
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in  the  province  of  Babylon,  where  he  foimd  Artascmen, 
the  head  of  nine  hundred  thouaanU  men,  ready  for  battle^ 
A  sanguinary  contest  immediately  commenced  ;  and  CynisJ 
on  seeing  his  brolher,  enga^d  him  with  such  fury  ai(*^ 
seemed  to  change  the  battle  into  a  single  combat.  "" — ' 
rebellious  prince,  however,  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  '. 
and  his  guards.  The  ten  thousand  Gi'eeks,  under  thi^ 
conduct  of  Xenophon,  effected  that  memorable  retreatiJ 
which  has  always  been  considered  as  a  noble  achievemeiir' 
among  military  operations.  j 

Parysatis,  queen  of  the  late  monarch,  having  cone  ei  Ted  J 
an  implacable  hatred  against  Statira,  the  consort  of  Art 
Xerxes,  contrived  to  poison  her,  by  dividing  a  bird   f 
tween  them  with  a  knife  which  was  poisoned  on  c 
Parysatis  was  confined  some  time  to  Babylon,  1 
afterwards  permitted  to  return  to  court. 

Artaxerxes  was  engaged  in  war  with  Egypt;  but  he  wm 
neither  active  nor  fortunate.  He  waged  continual  war 
with  the  Greeks,  who,  ever  disagreeing  among  themselves, 
were  incapable  'of  pursuing  a  fixed  plan  of  operations. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Persian  generals,  in  consequence 
of  uniform  instructions,  procured  many  advantages.  At 
length,  the  Laceda;raonia»s  finding  themselves  unable  to 
maintain  the  war,  sent  Antalcidas  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  governor  of  Sardis,  on  the  best  terms  he  could 
obtain.  Athens  and  the  other  cities  of  Greece  also  sent 
their  deputies,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
Antalcidas  basely  surrendered  to  the  Persians  all  tlie  Greek 

Artaxerxes,  being  freed  from  the  Grecian  war,  turned 
his  arms  against  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  whom  he 
compelled  to  cede  all  the  cities  of  Cyprus,  except  Sala- 
mine,  which  he  was  allowed  to  hold  as  a  tributary  mo- 
narch under  the  king  of  Persia.  He  then  resolved  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Cadusiana  (B,  C.  384),  a  warlike 
people,  who  inhabited  a  mountainous  tract  between  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian  seas.  The  king  headed  this  expedi< 
tion  in  person;  and  the  Persians  were  rescued  from  im- 
pending Tuin  by  a  stratagem  of  Tiribazus,  a  Persian  nohle- 

Artaxerxes,  deeming:  it  advisable  to  silence  the  con- 
tentions of  his  children*  respecting  the  succession,  per-J 
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mitted  Darius,  his  eldest  ton,  to  assume  the  regal  title  and 
wear  the  tiara  even  duriiif  his  life;  but  these  honours  not 
satisfying  the  ambition  of  the  young  prince,  he  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  with  Tiribazus*  to  murder  his  fother.  His 
ingratitude,  however,  was  timely  discovered,  and  received 
the  just  reward. 

On  the  death  of  Darius,  three  of  the  princes,  viz.  Arias- 
pes,  Ochus,  and  Arsames,  became  competitors  for  the  crown. 
Ochus  practised  so  efiectaally  on  the  credulity  of  Ariaspes, 
that  he  poisoned  himself;  and  Arsames  was  assassinated 
by  the  son  of  Tiribazus.  These  acts  of  cruelty  overwhelmed 
Ajtaxerxes  with  such  insupportable  grief  that  he  died. 

(B.  C.  359.)'  Conscious  that  his  father's  justice  and  cle- 
mency were  venerated  throughout  the  whole  empire,  and 
apprehensive  of  the  ill  consequences  which  might  result 
from  an  immediate  avowal  of  his  accession,  Ochus  concealed 
the  death  of  the  king,  and  assumed  the  administration  of 
government  in  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  He  caused  him- 
self, in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  be  declared  his  suc- 
cessor; and  after  ten  months,  he  published  the  death  of 
Artaxerxes.  An  insurrection  in  several  of  the  provinces 
immediately  followed ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  confederacy 
disagreeing  among  themselves,  the  rebellion  terminated 
without  any  effusion  of  blood.  Ochus  no  sooner  possessed 
absolute  authority,  than  he  began  to  fill  his  capital  and  the 
whole  empire  with  carnage  and  misery.  He  caused  Ocha, 
his  own  sister  and  mother-in-law,  to  be  buried  alive ;  shut 
up  one  of  his  uncles,  with  a  hundred  of  his  sons  and  grand- 
sons, in  a  court  of  the  palace,  where  they  were  massacred 
by  a  body  of  archers;  and  put  aH  the  branches  of  the  royal 
family  to  death,  without  regard  to  sex,  age,  or  proximity 
of  blood.  He  exercised  similar  barbarities  on  all  who  af- 
forded him  the  slightest  pretence  of  anger,  and  shed  the 
noblest  blood  of  Persia. 

This  insupportable  tyranny  occasioned  another  rebellion, 
which  was  not  quelled  without  much  difficulty.  This  revolt 
was  scarcely  terminated,  when  the  Sidonians  and  other 
natives  of  Phoenicia  joined  the  Cypriots  and  Egyptians  in 
a  confederacy  against  Persia.  Ochus  effected  uie  reduc- 
tion of  Sidon,  and  compelled  all  the  other  cities  to  make 
submissions.     He  also  reduced  the  city  of  Jericho ;  and 

*  Tiribazus  had  been  twice  disappointed  of  a  princess  whom  Ar- 
taxerxes bad  promised  him  in  marria^,  and  on  that  account  entered 
into  the  confederacy. 
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having  concluded  a  peace  with  the  kings  of  Cyprus,  he  le*  1 
his  victorious  troops  into  Egypt,  which  he  compktdjtJ 
subdued.  I 

Ochua  having  reduced  all  the  revolted  provinces,  abanal 
doned  himself  to  the  gratification  of  his  depraved  appetite*^ ,  I 
and  passed  his  time  amidst  every  species  of  luxury  aurflX 
voluptuousness.     Bagoas,  an  E^jptian  eunuch,  to  whom  J 
was  committed  the  administration  of  affairs  (B.  C.  338}j 
and  wlio  was  indignant  on  account  of  the  insult  offered  tdf 
his  religion  at  the  subjugation  of  his  country*,  prevailejlM 
on  the  king's  physician  to  administer  a  strong  poison,  in-' 
stead  of  medicine,  to  his  royal  benefactor.     Having  thtti 
accomplished  his  purpose,  he  caused  the  flesh  of  the  kii^  1 
to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  thronm  to  dogs  and  cats.     liifM 
then  placed  on  the  throne  Arses,  the  youngest  prince,  antfil 
condenmed  all  the  rest  to  death.     But  Arses,  sensible  trf^^ 
the  slavery  in  which  he  was  held,  concerted  measi 
free  himself  from  it.     Bagoas,  therefore,  effected  I 
stniction  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  (B.  C,  336),  aiK. 
bestowed  the  imperial  diadem  on  Darius  Codomannuii 
who  was  a  descendant  of  Darius  Nothus,  and  at  that  tinu 
governor  of  Armenia.    This  prince,  however,  had  not  lonj_ 
enjoyed  the  sovereignty,  when  the  ambitious  eunuch  d^ 
termined  to  remove  him,  and  with  this  design  provided  i, 
deleterious  potion ;    but  Darius,  being    apprised   of  hiiil 
danger,  compelled  Bagoas  to  drink  the  poison,  and  thtn 
established  himsdf  on  the  throne. 

In  the  second  year  of  this  reign,  Alexander,  king  c 
Macedon,  crossed  the  Hellespont  at  the  head  of  a  we" 
disciplined  army,  with  the  design  of  revenging  the  injui 
which  Greece  had  received  from  the  Persians  during  thra 
hundred  years.     On  his  arrival  at  the  Granicus,  he  foua« 
on  the  opposite  bank  a  numerous  Persian  army,  amounting 
to  one  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse." 
Though  Alexander  had  not  more  than  thirty  thousand  foot, 
and  five  tliousand  horse,  yet  he  crossed  the  Granicus  at  Wie 
head  of  his  cavalry,  and  attacked  with  impetuosity  the 
whole   Persian  force.      An  obstinate  conflict  ensued,  inir| 
which  the  Persians  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  twentj 
thousand    foot  and   two    thousand  horse,  and   in  w 
Alexander  exposed  his  life  to  the  most  imminent  dar 


rniples,  and  kjlled  the  sacred  bull  Apis. 
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SiHthrobates,  the  intended  son-in-law  of  Darius,  havin^^ 
buried  his  javelin  without  effect  against  the  Macedonian 
conqueror,  attacked  him  with  his  sword ;  but  Alexander, 
at  the  moment  he  raised  his  arm  to  strike  with  his  sabre, 
pierced  him  with  his  lance.  The  king  of  Macedon  was 
then  attacked  bv  Rosaces,  brother  to  Spithrobates,  who 
beat  off  the  warrior's  plume  with  his  battle-axe;  but  he 
was  saved  by  Clitus,  who  struck  off  the  head  of  Rosaces 
with  a  scimitar.  Having  thus  obtained  a  decisive  victory, 
Alexander  received  embassies  from  several  cities,  whicli  ac- 
knowledged his  authority. 

The  invasion  having  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  Darius 
began  his  march  against  the  conqueror  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  before  which  was  carried,  on  silver  altars, 
the  sacred  fire,  attended  by  the  magi  and  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  youths  in  scarlet  robes.  Next  followed  a 
sumptuous  car  consecrated  to  Jupiter;  ten  magnificent 
chariots  with  curious  sculptures  in  gold  and  silver ;  Uic 
Immortal  Band  of  Persians  clothed  in  robes  of  gold  tissue ; 
the  king's  relations  habited  in  the  richest  ornaments ;  and 
Darius,  who  was  seated  upon  a  golden  chariot,  and  whose 
dress  was  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  costly  jewels. 

(B.  C.  333.)  Darius  led  his  army  into  Cilicia,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  city  of  Issus,  near  which  Alexander  drew  up 
his  troops  on  an  advantageous  ground.  The  Persian 
monarch,  unable  to  extend  his  front  beyond  that  of  the 
enemy,  drew  up  his  army  in  several  lines  one  behind  the 
other.  But  the  Macedonians  having  broken  the  first  line, 
a  scene  of  confusion  immediately  followed,  and  the 
Persians  were  completely  defeated.  Darius  retreated  pre- 
cipitately to  the  adjoining  mountains,  where  he  mounted 
a  horse,  and  continued  lus  flight.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Greek  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  Persian  monarch  performed 
prodigies  of  valour,  and  withstood  the  furious  attack  of  the 
Macedonian  army  till  twelve  thousand  of  them  were  slain. 
Alexander  was  now  entire  master  of  the  field,  and  of  the 
Persian  camp,  in  which  the  mother,  wife,  and  son  of 
Darius,  were  taken  prisoners.  Afler  this  battle,  fortune 
constantly  favoured  Uie  Macedonian  king.  He  humbled 
the  pride  of  the  Scythians ;  made  his  offerings  in  the  temple 
of  the  Jews ;  received  the  submission  of  Egypt;  and  pene- 
trating through  the  deserts  of  the  Oasis,  was  declared  a  god 
by  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

In  the  mean  time,  Darius,  being  overcome  by  the  kind 
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H  and  tender  behaviour  of  Alexander  towards  his  wife,  his 
H  mother,  and  his  aOn,  offered  to  relinquish  all  the  Asiatic 
■  provinces  as  far  as  the  Halys,  and  all  the  countries  between 
the  Hellespont  an(f  the  Euphrates,  and  tendered  thirty 
thousand  talents  for  the  ransom  of  his  family.  But  tliese 
proposals  were  rejected,  and  Darius  was  required  to  de- 
scend from  his  throne,  and  to  acknowledge  the  king;  of 
Macedon  as  his  sovereign.  , 

The  Persian  monarch,  therefore,  having  assembled  itj 
more  numerous  army  than  that  which  fought  at  lssu8> 
prepared  for  battle  in  a  large  plain  near  the  city  of  Arbela, 
on  the  confines  of  Persia.  (B.  C.  331.)  The  Persians 
commenced  the  attack  with  great  fiiry  and  resolution ; 
but,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  they  were  totally  routed, 
and  Darius  was  again  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
After  crossing  the  Lycus,  his  attendants  advised  him  to 
break  down  the  bridge,  in  order  to  stop  the  progress  of  his 
pursuers.  Darius,  however,  reflecting  that  many  of  his 
unfortunate  troops  were  hastening  to  pass  the  same  bridge, 
refused  to  comply  with  this  advice.  "  I  would  rather," 
said  he,  "  leave  an  open  way  to  a  pursuing  enemy,  than 
Etiut  it  against  a  fleeing  friend."  After  reaching  the  city 
of  Arbela,  he  passed  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 

Alexander,  having  allowed  his  men  to  recruit  their 
strength  and  spirits,  after  the  fatigue  of  the  recent  battle, 
marched  first  to  Babylon,  and  afterwards  toSusa.  He  then 
appeared  before  Persepolis,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Persian  monarchs,  and  inflamed  the  resentment  of  his 
troops  against  the  fated  capital.  Accordingly,  the  most 
wanton  cruelties  were  exercised  on  the  unfortunate  in- 
habitants ;  treasures  of  every  description  were  accounted 
lawful  plunder ;  the  streets  were  deluged  with  human 
blood  ;  and  the  royal  palace  was  wantonly  set  on  fire,  at 
the  instigation  of  an  abandoned  courtesan. 

(B.  C.  330.)  Darius,  who  had  sought  an  asylum  at 
Ecbatana,  in  Media,  had  collected  another  army,  with  whi^h 
he  intended  to  make  a  last  effort.  He  was,  however,  pre- 
vented by  Bessus,  governor  of  Bactria,  and  Nabarzanes,  a  . 
Persian  nobleman,  who  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
him.  The  conspirators  seized  the  person  of  the  king,  and 
binding  him  with  golden  chains,  shut  him  up  in  a  covered 
cart,  and  retreated  precipitately  towards  Bactria.  They 
intended,  if  Alexander  pursued  them,  to  deliver  up  tlie  oh- 
ject  of  his  resentment,  or  if  they  escaped  the  Macedoniwi 
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ccmqueror,  to  murder  Darius,  and  usurping  the  imperial 
diadem,  to  renew  the  war.  When  Alexander  was  informed 
of  the  base  designs  of  Bessus  and  Nabarzanes,  he  left  the 
main  body  of  his  army  under  the  cart  of  Craterus,  and  ad- 
vanced with  a  small  body  of  light  armed  cavalry ;  and  re- 
ceiving intelligence  that  the  Persian  king  was  conveyed  in 
a  covered  cart,  and  that  the  troops  had  acknowledged 
Bessus  as  their  general,  he  hastened  his  march.  As  soon 
as  the  king  of  Macedon  came  within  sight  of  the  enemy, 
they  imm^iately  took  to  flight,  and  having  discharged 
their  darts  at  the  unfottunate  Persian  monarch,  left  him 
weltering  in  his  blood. 

Thus  died  Darius  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
sixth  of  his  reign,  and  with  him  ended  the  Persian  empire, 
after  it  had  existed  two  hundred  and  six  years.  His  temper 
was  mild  and  pacific ;  his  government  peculiarly  equitable ; 
and  his  character  unsullied  by  any  of  those  vices,  to  which 
most  of  his  predecessors  had  been  addicted. 

On  the  death  of  their  unfortunate  prince,  the  Persian 
commanders  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  were  reinstated 
in  their  former  dignities  and  employments.  Nabarzanes 
procured  a  pardon.  But  the  iniquitous  Bessus,  having  as- 
sumed the  regal  title,  was  stripped  of  the  diadem  and  royal 
robes  ;  his  nose  and  ears  were  publicly  cut  off;  and  he  was 
sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  Darius  by  Oxathres,  the  brother 
of  that  unfortunate  monarch.  Thus  Alexander  saw  himself 
firmly  established  in  possession  of  the  Persian  empire. 

After  the  Persians  had  been  subject  to  the  Parthians  for 
the  space  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  five  years,  Artaxares, 
a  Persian  of  mean  descent  and  spurious  birth,  excited  a 
revolt  among  his  countrymen  ;  and  the  reigning  monarch 
being  dethroned  and  put  to  death,  the  Persian  empire  was 
restored.  Artaxares  immediately  ascended  the  tlirone, 
assumed  the  pompous  title  of  king  of  kings,  and  asserted 
his  right  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  ancient  empire,  which 
were  now  under  the  authority  of  Roman  governors.  He 
sent  to  Rome  ambassadors  (A.  D.  230),  who  being  admit- 
ted to  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  addressed  him  as  follows : 
"  The  great  king,  Artaxares,  commands  the  Romans  and 
their  sovereign  to  evacuate  Syria  and  all  Asia  Minor,  and 
to  restore  to  the  Persians  all  the  countries  on  this  side  of 
the  ^gean  and  Pontic  seas,  which  they  claim  in  right  of 
lawful  inheritance."  This  insolent  demand  roused  the  in- 
dignation of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  who  attacked 
'^"d  defeated  Artaxares^  and  wrested  fiom  Vvva\  ^^nqxA  V2?l 
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his  provinces,  Artaxares,  however,  recovered  these  pro- 
viiices,  and,  aAer  swaying  the  sceptre  wilh  great  reputation 
for  the  space  of  twelve  years,  died  in  peace. 

(A.  D.  242.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sapores,  who 
was  equally  famous  for  his  personal  strength  and  mental 
abilities,  but  who  was  of  a  fierce,  cruel,  and  untractable  dis- 
position. His  dominions  were  invaded  by  the  emperor 
Gordian,  the  Younger.  He  was  afterwards  attacked  by  the 
emperor  Valerian,  whom  he  took  prisoner;  and  having 
treated  him  with  unparalleled  indignity,  he  sentenced  him  to 
a  most  cruel  death.  Sapores  contrived  to  augment  his  do- 
minions at  the  expense  of  liis  barbarous  neighbours,  and 
left  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Honnisdas. 

(A.  D.  273.)  This  prince  was  of  a  pacific  disposition, 
and,  refusing  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Romans,  died 
in  peace,  ailer  a  reign  of  one  year  and  ten  days.  His  son, 
Varanes  I.,  enjoyed  t!ie  regal  dignity  three  years,  without 
being  disturbed  by  the  Romans,  ot  attempting  to  extend 
the  limits  of  his  empire. 

(A.  D.  277.)  Varanes  II.  meditated  an  invasion  of  the 
Roman  provinces;  but  on  tlic  approach  of  tlie  emperor  Pro- 
bus,  he  abandoned  his  desi|i;n,  and  sued  for  peace.  He 
attempted,  however,  to  invade  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian;  but  that  emperor  marched  an 
army  into  Armenia,  and  terrified  him  from  the  execution  of 
his  project. 

(A.  D.  294.)  Varanes  III.  was  denominated  Segansa 
or  king  of  the  Segans,  and  his  reign  is  passed  over  in  silence 
He  was  succeeded  by  Narses,  a  prince  of  great  abihties  ai' 
resolution.  Narses  reduced  several  places  of  importance 
Mesopotamia ;  but  his  progress  was  checked  by  Galeriol^ 
who  defeated  him  in  two  engagements,  and  followed  hjri 
to  the  centre  of  his  own  kingdom.  The  Persian,  howevaS 
had  the  address  to  retrieve  his  credit  by  a  successful  attac| 
and  eSectually  revenged  his  recent  losses ;  but  Grateriui 
obtaining  the  command  of  another  army,  hastened  to  eX 
piate  his  disgrace,  and  completely  defeated  Narses,  wH 
was  obliged  to  conclude  a  dishonourable  peace.  He  die? 
in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  b 
Misdates,  whose  actions  were  not  sufficiently  interesting  ^ 
claim  the  attention  of  posterity. 

(A.  D.  308.)  Sapores  II.  was  a  zealous  assertor  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Persian  crown,  and  endeavoured  to  unite  all 
the  provinces  of  the  ancient  empire  under  his  authority. 
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At  the  instigation  of  the  magi,  he  commenced  a  violent 
penecation  against  the  Christians.  He  forpied  a  scheme 
tor  the  elevation  of  himpeif  and  his  successors  to  the  supreme 
dominion  of  the  Easil  and  the  disorders  which  took  place 
in  the  Roman  empire,  gave  him  an  oj^rtunity  of  re-annex- 
ing to  his  own  dominions  those  provmoes  which  had  been 
wrested  from  his  predecessors. 

Julian  had  no  sooner  obtained  possession  of  the  Roman 
empire,  than  he  determined  to  crush  the  power  of  Persia. 
He,  therefore,  marched  into  the  dominions  of  Sapores;  but 
being  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Otesiphon,  he  determined 
to  remove  to  the  Tigris,  on  which  he  had  a  fleet  of  trans- 
ports laden  with  provisions.  At  this  juncture,  he  was  joined 
by  a  Persian  nobleman,  who  advised  him  to  bum  his  fleet, 
and  march  through  an  open  road,  into  which  he  would 
conduct  him.  Julian  imprudently  followed  the  advice, 
and  thus  led  his  forces  into  the  most  imminent  danger. 
His  troops  were  soon  surrounded  by  the  whole  Persian 
army,  and  having  struggled  for  some  time  with  the  intense 
heat,  want  of  provision,  and  scarcity  of  water,  they  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Persian  ca- 
valry, who  fought  with  great  resolution,  and  continued  the 
combat  till  Julian  was  mortally  wounded.  Sapores  im- 
proved the  opportunity,  and  obtained  an  advantageous 
peace  of  the  new  emperor. 

(A.  D.  380.)  This  restless  and  ambitious  monarch  was 
succeeded  by  a  prince  called  Artaxerxes,  who  lived  in 
amity  with  the  Romans,  and  enjoyed  the  regal  dignity 
for  the  space  of  four  years.  Varanes  IV.  succeeded  his 
father  Sapores,  and  governed  his  dominions  quietly  for 
eleven  years. 

(A.  D.  401.)  Isdigertes  was  deservedly  celebrated  for 
his  virtuous  disposition,  and,  at  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Arcadius,  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  son  Theodosius 
IL,  and  the  Roman  empire.  The  zeal  and  attention  which 
Isdigertes  evinced  on  behalf  of  his  royal  pupil,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  friendship  between  the  two  empires,  and 
delivered  the  Christian  subjects  in  Persia  from  many  incon- 
veniences. 

(A.  D.  421.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Varanes  V. 
In  his  reign,  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  a  Christian,  who  set  fire 
to  a  Persian  temple,  renewed  the  war  with  the  Romans. 
The  Persian  monarch  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
Saracens,  and,    notwithstanding  the  de{e^\&   ^V\Ocl  >d 
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experienced  from  the  Romans,  he  rendered  even  victory 
disadvantageous  to  the  enemy.  The  Christians  having 
performed  some  disinterested  acta  of  l>enevolence  and 
charity,  Varanes  granted  them  mBny  important  favours. 
He  enjoyed  an  uninterrapted  peace  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  full  possession  of  his  people's 

(A.-D.  442.)  Varanes  VI.  was  next  invested  with  th« 
diadem,  which  he  wore  for  seventeen  years  and  four  monthi 
his  son  and  successor,  Peros^,  was  of  a  restless  and  tui 
hulcnt  disposition.  Being  incensed  against  the  Euthalitc 
or  White  Huns  he  marched  an  army  into  their  countryn 
but  the  Euthalitfs  cutting  ofT  his  retreat,  obliged  him  1 
swear  that  he  would  never  more  invade  them.  Peroso 
however,  assembled  his  forces,  and  marched  a  second  tinD 

-towards  the  northern  frontiers;  but  die  Euthalites  rushini 
unexpectedly  upon  him,  slew  and  took  captive  moat  of  h^a 
army,  and  put  him  to  death. 

The  nobles  bestowed  the  crovm  on  his  brother  Valena, 
who  was  a  prince  of  a  virtuous  and  compassionate  disposi- 
tion, and  who,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  fell  a  victim 
to  the  oppressive  cares  of  government.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Cavadea  (A.  D.  486),  the  son  of  Peroses,  who,  having 
obliged  the  Euthalites  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sove- 
reign, undertook  to  alter  the  constitution  of  his  own  king- 
dom, and  issued  an  edict,  which  gave  so  much  offence  b>_ 

'  the  nobles,  that  they  depc^ed  him,  and  bestowed  the  dia 
dem  on  Zambadea,  a  near  relative  of  Peroses.     The  ni 

'  king  was  equally  just  and  compassionate,  zealous  for  t 

■  rights  of  the  crown,  and  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  h 
subjects;  but  Cavades  making  his  escape  out  of  prison, 

'  repossessed  himself  of  the  throne,  and  afier  putting  out  the 
eyes  of  Zambades,  threw  him  into  close  confinement. 

Cavades  being  pressed  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  loan^n 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Eullialites,  requested  t' 
emperor  Anastasins  to  advance  the  money  on  interest;  fa 
this  being  retiiaed,  the  Persian  monarch  made  a  sudden) 
irruption  into  Armenia,  laid  the  inhabitants  under  heavy 
contributions,  and  reduced  the  important  fortress  of  Amida. 
The  Huns,  however,  having  invaded  his  territories,  he 
was  obliged  to  march  against  them,  and  left  the  Romans 
to  improve  his  absence. 
(A.  D.  531 .)  On  the  death  of  Cavades,  his  s< 

ascended  tlte  thcone,  to  confoimil^  with  the  will  of  t 
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father.  This  prince  readily  agreed  to  the  offered  pacifica- 
tion of  the  Romans ;  and  a  peace  was  accordingly  conclu- 
ded. The  Persian  BsU^tv,  perceiving  that  Chosroes  pos- 
sessed a  restless  and  iflpuient  disposition,  endeavoured  to 
transfer  the  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  a  more  tractable 
prince;  but  the  king,  being  apprised  of  his  danger,  caused 
all  the  conspirators  to  be  put  to  death. 

Chosroes,  receiving  from  the  king  of  the  Goths  a  mes- 
sage, relative  to  the  augmentation  of  Justinian's  power, 
commenced  fresh  hostilities  against  the  Romans,  and  re- 
duced the  city  of  Antioch,  and  several  other  important 
places.  Whilst  the  sword  of  the  Persian  monarch  was 
bathed  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  and  his  coffers  were 
abundantly  replenbhed  with  the  spoils  of  conquered  cities, 
Belisarius,  the  Roman  general,  led  a  numerous  army  into 
the  Persian  territories,  and  ravaged  a  few  inconsiderable 
places.  Chosroes  drew  the  Roman  ambassadors  into  an 
insidious  treaty,  which  was  more  destructive  to  their  master 
than  open  war.  The  Persian  monarch,  however,  was  almost 
constantly  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Eastern  empire; 
but  the  Romans  having  given  him  a  complete  defeat,  he 
WAS  so  deeply  affected  with  his  ill  success,  diat  he  sickened 
and  died. 

(A.  D.  579.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hormisdas, 
who  being  of  a  cruel  and  obstinate  disposition,  was  ill  able 
to  sooth  the  public  troubles,  or  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
empire.  His- ridiculous  curiosity  relative  to  future  events, 
his  haughty  and  forbidding  carriage,  and  his  impolitic 
mode  of  conduct  towards  foreign  princes,  were  prominent 
traits  in  his  character.  Believing  in  the  assertions  of  some 
old  diviners,  he  regarded  the  generality  of  his  subjects  zs  a 
rebellious  race.  His  contumelious  treatment  of  the  Roman 
ambassadors  occasioned  a  new  war,  which  terminated  to 
the  disadvantage  of  both  parties. 

Varamus,  a  Persian  general,  being  defeated  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  enemy,  Hormisdas  sent  him  a  woman's 
garment,  and  threatened  the  vanquished  troops  with  deci- 
mation. This  insult  roused  the  resentment  of  the  army, 
and  inspired  their  leader  with  the  thought  of  effecting  a. 
revolution.  The  popular  tumults  soon  increased,  and  Hor- 
misdas was  dethroned  by  a  person  of  the  royal  blood, 
named  Bindoes,  who  had  been  loaded  with  chains  for  a 
slight  offence.  The  unfortunate  monarch  being  heard  ia 
his  own  defence,  recommended  his  yourvg^x  ^w"^o\m\^^5^ 
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proferetice  to  his  elder  son  Chosn 
Tlie  assembly,  however,  at  the  instigation  of  BJadt 
caused  his  son  Horaiisdas,  and  the  prince's  mother,  to 
cut  in  pieces;  and  ordered  the  eyes-orthe  deposed 
to  be  put  out  with  a  hot  iron. 

(A.  D.  £92.)  Chosroes  II.  ascended  the  throne,  and  06 
his  unhappy  father  reproaching;  him  with  baseness  and  cruel'- 
ty,  he  caused  him  to  be  beaten  with  cudgels  tit)  he  died. 
But  whilst  the  king  was  taking  measures  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  power,  Varamus  advanced  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  and  effected  a  counter-revoiution,  and  ChosroeS 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  palace,  and  seek  safety  in  ^j 
precipitate  flight.     Varamus  took  possession  of  CtesiphotijI 
and  affected  the  greatest  humanity,  beneficence,  and  con^ 
descension  ;  but,  on  his  assuming  the  royal  ornaraenta  at  ' 
solemn  festival,  the  sparks  of  discontent  were  blown  ini 
an  open  flame,  and  the  nobles,  pursuant  to  the  advice 
Bindoes,  attacked  the  palace  in   the  dead  of  the  nig^ 
Varamus  and  his  attendants,  however,  slew  most  of  the  a^ 
sailants,  except  Bindoes  and  a  few  others,  who  fled  tow; 
Media,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  forces  for  the  dethront 
flonarch. 

Chosroes  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  d( 
Seated  the  army  of  Varamus,  and  repossessed  himself  of  1' 
crown.  When  he  found  himself  firmly  established  in  _ 
supreme  dignity,  he  laid  aside  all  the  foreign  customi 
which  ho  had  adopted  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Ri 
mans,  and  assumed  the  state  and  behaviour  of  a  Persii 
monarch.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Mauritius,  Che 
roes  took  up  arms  against  the  Romans.  Such  was  hiss 
cess,  that,  in  nine  years  (A.  D.  605),  he  plundered 
provinces  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Phcenicia,  Annenii 
Cappadocia,  Galatia,  Paphlagonia,  and  all  the  country  t 
far  asChalcedon.  He  also  ravaged  Judea;  pillaged  the  city 
of  Jerusalem;  and  sold  ninety  thousand  Christians  to  the 
Jews,  who  put  them  all  to  death.  These  extraordinary 
conquests  Inducing  him  to  make  an  expedition  into  Egypt,, 
he  reduced  Alexandria  and  all  the  country  toward  Lib] 
'and  added  the  empire  of  Africa  to  that  of  Asia. 

The  emperor  Heraclius,  afflicted  by  the  sight  of        ^^ 

horrid  cruelties  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  Petslaoir, 

sent  ambassadors  to  offer  peace  on  any  terms  that  were 

not  absolutely  dishonourable;  but  the  haughty  conqueror, 

e/aterf  with  his  acquisitions,  diim»aeA Ihfttn ■jnte.'fatfollQw 
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ing  message:  ^'  Tell  your  master,  that  I  will  not  accede  to 
any  terms  of  accommodation,  till  he  and  his  subjects  sliall 
consent  to  renounce  their  crucified  God,  and  worship  the 
sun,  the  great  god  of  the  Persians."  Indignant  at  this 
answer,  Heraclius  maidied  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army  against  the  self-sufficient  monarch,  who  was  defeated 
in  several  pitched  battles,  and  finally  murdered  in  a  dun- 
geon by  command  of  his  own  son. 

(A.  D.  626.)  Siroes,  having  ascended  the  throne  of 
Persia,  concluded  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  with  Hera- 
clius ;  but  he  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  generals,  afler 
he  had  worn  the  crown  about  twelve  months.  His  son, 
Ardeser,  was  next  invested  with  the  government,  but  was 
assassinated  in  the  seventh  month  of  his  reign  by  Sarbas, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Persian  forces,  who  seized  the 
diadem  for  himself. — (A.  D.  630.)  A  civil  war,  however, 
crushed  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  usurper,  and  elevated 
to  the  throne  Isdigertes  II.,  the  son  of  a  brother  of  Siroes. 
The  reign  of  this  prince'  was  short  and  unhappy.  He 
defended  his  country  with  becoming  resolution  agaiii&t  the 
Saracens,  till  the  spirits  of  his  subjects  were  entirely  broken 
by  repeated  defeats.  At  last,  he  was  slain  in  battle ;  and 
in  him  ended  the  royal  line  of  Artaxares.  With  his  death 
terminated  the  Persian  empire,  which  had  maintained  a 
splendid  existence  for  upwards  of  four  hundred  years. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  Persia, 

What  were  the  names  of  Persia,  and  what  was  its  extent?  Into 
what  provinces  was  it  divided  ? 

What  are  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  produedons  of  the  country  ? 

Where  was  Persepolis  situated?  Where  the  palace  of  the  kings? 
What  remains  of  this  palace  still  exist  ? 

From  whom  were  the  Persians  descended ;  and  what  in  Scripture  are 
they  sometimes  denominated  ?  What  was  the  nature  of  their  govern- 
ment ?    How  was  the  king  approached  ?    How  was  justice  administered  ? 

How  did  the  ancient  Persians  edu(;^te  their  children?  What  power 
did  parents  possess  over  their  children  ? 

What  were  the  punishments  of  the  Persians  ?  What  was  the  object 
of  the  Persian  laws  ?    How  was  ingratitude  treated  ? 

To  what  were  the  Persians  anciently  trained  ?  How  did  the  grandees 
appear  in  public?  When  they  designed  to  make  war,  what  did  the 
Persians  first  demand  ? 

By  whom  were  the  Persians  originally  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God?  How  did  they  regard  the  fire  and  the  sun?  In  what 
'  principles  do  the  Persians  believe  ?  What  do  they  -say  regarding  future 
punishments  ?     And  what  regarding  the  creation  of  the  world  I 
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How  are  marriagei  contracted,  and  with  whom?  Wtiiher  are  the 
dead  carried  1     What  was  the  design  of  a  pyreum  or  fire-temple  ? 

Who  Is  the  first  king  of  Elam  mentioned  in  Scriptnra  '  Wh»t  wete 
h!a  actiona,  and  by  wbotn  was  he  vanquished  I  In  what  perind  is  the 
liiatore  of  Penia  cJouded  with  Gclion  ! 

W  bo  was  Cyias  ilie  Great!  \Vbere  waa  he  educated  7  In  wliat 
^ar  of  his  age  was  he  called  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle  Cyaxates  ! 
What  did  he  compel  the  king  of  Armenia  (o  petfom  ) 

With  what  fotcei  did  Cyrus  delcat  the  confederated  nations  under 
CnxsDB,  king  of  Ljdial  What  was  his  conduct  towatda  CriEsus  1 
After  what  length  of  time  did  he  lake  Babylon  1 

When  did  the  whole  government  of  the  empire  devolve  on  Cyras? 
What  was  the  decree  which  he  published  relative  to, the  JewsT  How 
was  he  beloved,  and  at  what  age  <lid  he  die?  What  did  the  Penuia 
empiie  under  Cynia  include,  and  how  long  did  it  stand  ? 

By  whom  was  Cyrus  succeeded,  and  what  was  his  first  eipeditioD  ?  V , 

Mpedilioa  did  he  neit  project !     What  did  the  king  of  Ethiopia  say  (», 
(he  spies  whom  Cambyses  sent  into  that  country  ?     What  was  the  COttrfl 
duct  of  Cambysea  od  this  occa«on,  and  what  the  result  of  iho  e  ~~' 
dition  1 

What  cruellies  did   Cambytes  commit  in   Egypt?    What  waa  \uHM 
conduct  towards  his  Itrolher  Smerdis )  his  sistir  Meriie  ;  the 
&vaurite  Pretaspes }  Ctcesus,  king  of  Lydla  ;  and  those  who 
hit  order  regarding  Cttesus  T    By  what  was  his  death  occasioc 

How  was  the  counterfeit  Smerdis  detected,  and  assassinsted  ?  H<nr,9 
was  the  throne  filled,  and  by  whom  ? 

What  aas  the  conduct  of  Darius  Hyslaspes  to  Inlaphemes,  ona 
the  conspirators  gainst  the  countaifelt  Smerdis  1  What  did  the  wife 
Intaphernes  say,  when  she  chose  to  liberate  her  brother  rather  than  fa 
fiusband  ? 

At  what  time  did  Darius  lead  bis  forces  against  Bal^loa?  Whtf  I 
did  the  Babylonians  to  prevent  ttie  consumption  of  their  proviiiana  fn 
How  was  Babylon  taken? 

After  settling  the  afFaits  of  Babylon,  what  expedition  did  Darius  un- 
dertake t  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Scythians,  and  the  result  of  the 
Bipedition  1 

What  was  the  conie!|uence  of  the  attempt  against  the  iste  of  Naxosi 
By  whom  was  the  city  of  Satdis  reduced  to  ashes  ?    Were  the  loaiam  I 
•nd  their  allies,  the  Athenians,  defeated  1 .-  And  to  what  did  this  asasl' J 
ance  of  the  Athenians  afterwards  give  rise  ?  I 

After  subjecting  the  lonians  and  all  the  islands  on  the  Auatic  coasU  I 
Id  his  dominion,  what  expedition  did  Daiius  undeitake?  What  wu  1 
(he  result  of  this  expedition  ? 

Whom  did  Darius  appoint  in  the  room  of  Mardonius,  who  commanded 
the  lale  expedition?  What  wer«  the  heralds  instructed  to  demand  of 
■Le  Grecian  states,  as  tokens  of  submission  1  What  did  Darius  ordef 
hia  geneials  to  perform  ? 

By  whom  were  the  Persian  generals  condacled  to  the  plains  of 
Haratbon  ?  What  Grecian  forces  marched  to  the  plains  of  MaralhoD, 
to  give  battle  to  the  Persians?  By  whom  were  the  Grecian  troopa 
commaiMled,  and  what  wai  the  event  of  the  balTle  ?  What  did  the 
Eonaueton  find  among  the  baggage  ?  i 

Did  Dorins  reiohe  to  invade  Greece  in  person  ?    How  it  this  princ*  J 
mentiooed  in  Scripture,  and  what  was  his  character? 
^jr  whom  v/3i  iJarius  succeeded,  and  what  preparations  did  be  ei 
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Ikme  t  Into  what  alliance  did  Xerzet  enter  t  What  nearare  did  he 
adopt  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  disaster  which  befel  the  Persian 
fleet  t    How  did  his  troops  pass  into  Europe  t 

With  what  land  army  did  the  Persian  monarch  hegin  his  march 
against  Greece  1  of  what  mimher  of  vessels  consisted  bis  fleet  7  and 
what  was  the  amount  of  tiM  whole  body  of  forces  employed  on  this 
occasion?  When  Xerzes  arrived  at  ThermopyUs,  what  was  the  total 
number  of  his  troops  1 

Who  was  appointed  general  of  the  Athenian,  and  who  of  the  Spartan, 
forces  1  What  pass  was  it  determined,  that  I<eonidas  should  defend  1 
What  answer  did  Leonidas  make  to  the  herald  sent  to  demand  the  arms 
of  the  Spartans  1    What  was  the  fiite  of  this  body  of  Spartan  warriors  ? 

What  measures  were  the  Athenians  persuaded  to  adopt  1  Did  all  the 
Athenians  concur  in  these  measures  1 

Where  was  the  fleet  of  Persia  completely  defeated  1  How  was 
Xerxes  conveyed  back  into  Asia?  How  did  this  succeu  operate  in 
favour  of  the  Greeks  I  Where  did  the  land  army  of  the  Greeks  obtain 
a  decisive  victory,  and  where  their  fleet,  on  the  same  day  t  What  pre- 
served the  Persians  an  influence  in  Greece  1 

For  whom  did  Xerzes,  whilst  at  Sardis,  conceive  a  violent  passion  ? 
To  whom  did  he  afterwards  transfer  his  indinationi  1 

What  was  the  fete  of  the  wife  of  Masistesi 

What  did  Masistes,  when  exasperated  at  this  unpaialleled  outrage,  and 
what  was  his  fete  t  By  whom  was  Xerzes  mnraered  t  By  whom  was 
Artab%nus  ordered  to  be  put  to  dtnth  1 

How  did  Artaxerxes  further  endeavour  to  secure  his  crown  t  How 
did  be  firmly  establish  himself  in  the  empire  1 

Did  the  Egyptians  in  this  reign  regain  their  liberty  1  What  peace  did 
Artaxerxes  conclude  with  the  Greeks  1 

What  occasioned  the  rebellion  of  Megabyzus^  and  bow  was  the 
difierence  adjusted  t    To  whom  did  Artaxerxes  leave  the  succession  ? 

How  soon  was  Xerxes  the  Second  assassinated ;  and  what  was  the 
fate  of  the  regicide  1 

What  name  did  Ochus  assume  t  What  was  the  fate  of  his  brother 
Arsites,  who  endeavoured  to  supplant  him  in  the  erniHrel 

Did  the  Egyptians  shake  off  the  Persian  yoke,  ana  the  Medes  revolt  1 
On  whom  did  Darius  bestow  the  supreme  command  in  Asia  Minor  t 
For  what  reason  did  Darius  recal  Cyrus  to  court,  and  by  whom  was  a 
reconciliation  effected? 

To  whom  did  Darius  leave  the  imperial  diadem  t  What  resolution 
did  Cyrus  adopt?  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  between  Artaxerxes 
and  Cyrus  ?  What  did  the  ten  thousand  Grec^,  under  the  conduct  of 
Xenopnon  achieve  ? 

By  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  was  Statira,  the  consort  of  Artaxerxes, 
poisoned  ? 

How  was  the  war  against  Egypt,  and  that  against  the  Greeks,  carried 
on  ?    What  was  the  nature  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  ? 

.What  did  Artaxerxes  compel  £vagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  to  cede? 
What  was  the  event  of  the  expedition  against  the  Caducians  ? 

For  what  purpose  did  Artaxerxes  permit  Darius,  his  eldest  son,  to  as- 
sume the  regal  title  and  wear  the  tiara,  and  what  was  the  consequence  ? 

On  the  death  of  Darius,  who  became  competitors  for  the  crown  ?  and 
what  was  the  consequence  of  this  competitaon  ? 

For  what  purpose,  and  how  long,  did  Ochus  conceal  the  death  of  his 
father  Arta\ei'^9S?    Of  what  cruelties  was  Ochus  guilty  ? 
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WbaloocasionedaiiDlherrabeUioo?     Was  Oclius  succesif 
Ibe  revolted  aad  confedetaled  provinceel 

AFter  reducing  ihe  revolted  provioceii,   Id  nbat  did  Ochus   abandii_ 
himsein     What  was  the  manner  of  the  death  of  O.  husl     By  whom  wu  j 
Anes  placed  on  the  throne,   aod  aFterwardi  deilroved!     On  Khotn  di* 
Bagoaa  novr  bestow  the  impoiial  diadem  }     How  did    liaiius  Codomui 


crosathe  Hellmponl  with  an  army  T  Where  did  Aleia 
Persian  force,  and  nhal  wbg  the  event  of  the  bBltle?  Wliai  dangeri  did"  I 
Alexander  undergo  in  Ihii  hatlle  1  What  was  the  consequence  of  thf  I 
victory  T  ■ 

In  what  toaoner  did  Darius  begin  his  march  against  the  conqueror  i 

Whither  did  Darius  lead  his  army  ?     What  was  the  event  of  Ibe  bntlla    L 
fought  Bear  the  city  of  Isius?     Whither  did  Dariua  retreat!     Wbafr| 
Has  the  conductor  the  Greek  troops  in  the  pay  of  Persia!     Of  what  K 
Alenander  now  master!     How  did  forlnne  now  favour  Alexander  - 

What  did  Darius  offer  lo  Aleiandet!     Were  the  offers  accepted! 

Where  did  the  Persian  mootrch  neil contend  nith  Aleiander!  What   { 
was  the  eteni  of  this  hallle?      What  was  the  answer  of  Darius  t< 
attendants,  who  advised   him  to  break  down  the  bndge  over  the 
Lycus!    What  mountains  did  Daiius  pass! 

Before  what  place  did  Alexander  now  appear  !  and  what  was 
theciiy  oFPeisepoIiil 

Where  did  Darius  seek  an  asylum  !     Who  conspired  against 
What  was  the  object  oF  this  conspiracy!     Did   Aleiaoder  pursue  Ibo.-  ' 
conspirator),  and  nbat  was  the  fate  oF  Darins! 

01  what  was  the  death  of  Dariua  Ihc  termination  !  and  what  was  lbs 
eharaclet  nf  this  piiuce! 

On  the  death  nf  Oaiins,  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  Persian  com- 
nandets!  and  what  was  the  fate  of  Nabarianesand  of  liessus!  Of  what 
was  Altiander  Rrmly  established  in  possession? 

How  long  was  the  Persian  empire  aubjecl  to  the  Parthians,  and  by 
whom  was  it  restored!  What  title  did  Ana;iares  assume,  and  to  what 
provinces  did  he  assert  bis  right!  What  was  the  demand  made  of  the 
Komani,  and  how  wag  it  answered  T     After  what  lime  died  Artaiaiei  I 

By  whom  was  Artaiares  succeeded,  and  what  was  his  character  T 
By  whom  were  the  dominions  oF  Sapores  invaded!  To  whom  did  he 
leave  his  kingdom! 

What  was  the  disposition  of  Hormisdas,  and  by  whom  was  he  suo- 
eeeded! 

What  wai  the  conductor  Varanes  the  Second! 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  reign  of  Varanes  the  Third  1  What  wm 
the  chancier  of  his  successor  1  What  were  (he  actions  of  Narses  !  B5 
whom  was  Narses  succeeded  ! 

What  waa  the  character  of  Sapores  the  Second !  What  did  he  en- 
deavout  to  unitel  Whom  did  he  persecute!  What  scheme  did  he 
form,  and  what  accomplish  ! 

What  was  the  expedition  of  the  emperor  Julian,  and  its  result,  againil 
Bapptes!     What  did  Sapores  obtain  from  the  new  emperor! 

By  whom  was  Sapores  the  Second  succeeded,  and  how  long  did  ha 
--*--'    "'^—  --^d  Vara-  ----^-    -'      — '- 
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Whom  did  varanes  (he  Fourth  succeed 

ilia  charactei  sod  conduct  of  Isdigertes 
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By  whom  wm  Isdigertes  succeeded  f  What  took  pltce  in  the  reign 
of  Varanes  the  Fifth  t  For  what  reaaon  were  the  Chrittiani  favoured  T 
Of  what  WAS  Varanes  possessed  at  his  death  t 

How  long  reigned  Varanes  the  Sixdi  1  What  was  the  character  of 
his  successor,  and  what  wen  the  results  of  the  eapeditieos  of  Pereses 
against  the  £athalileebr  Whita  Huns  t 

On  whom  did  the  nobles  beHow  the  erawn,  and  what  were  the  dis- 
positioa  and  flite  of  Valens  t  By  whom  was  he  tnooeeded,  and  why 
was  Cavades  deposed  ?  What  hapjiened  to  Zambades,  who  was  raised 
to  the  throne  ?  Wh^  did  Ca?ades  iQfade  Anaeaia,  and  what  was  the 
result  of  the  expedition  1 

By  whom  was  Cavades  sueoeededt  What  was  the  peace  which 
Chosroes  concluded  1  and  what  the  conspiracy  raised  against  him  t 

What  induced  Chosroes  to  commence  fre«h  hostihties  against  the 
Romans  1  What  did  Belisarius,  the  Roman  generall  What  was  the 
nature  of  the  treaty  with  the  Romans!  What  occasioned  the  sickness 
and  death  of  Chosroesl 

By  whom  was  he  succeeded,  and  what  was  his  character  1  IJow  did 
Hormisdas  regard  his  subjects  1  and  how  did  the  war  with  the  Romans 
terminate  1 

What  insfnied  Varamus,  a  Persian  genera],  with  the  thought  of  eflect- 
iog  a  revolution  1  By  whom  was  Hormisdas  deposed,  and  what  was  his 
punishment  ? 

By  whom  was  Hormisdas  succeeded,  and  for  what  was  Hormisdas 
beaten  till  he  died  1  By  whom  was  Chosroes  the  Second  compelled  to 
fleeU 

By  whose  assistance  did  X^lhosroes  reposses  himself  of  the  crown  t 
What  were  the  state  and  behaviour  which  he  assumed  1  What  was  his 
success  against  the  Romans  1  What  was  the  conduct  of  Chosroes  to- 
wards Juaea  and  the  Christians  ?  What  empire  did  he  add  to  that  of 
Asia? 

What  answer  did  Chosroes  send  to  the  emperor  Heraclius,  who  offered 
peace  on  any  terms?  and  what  was  the  end  of  this  monarch  ] 

What  treaty  did  Siroes  coDclude,  and  what  was  his  fate  ?  By  whom 
was  Siroes  succeeded  1  What  crushed  the  ambitious  projects  of  Sarbas  1 
What  was  tt)e  nature  of  the  reign  of  Isdigertes  the  Second  t  In  whom 
ended  the  royal  line  of  Artaxares,  and  when  terminated  the  Persian 
empire) 


PERSIA,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  ORIENTAL  WRITERS. 

In  this  epitome  we  shall  consider  the  ancient  history  ot 
Iran  or  Persia,  as  comprehending  that  space  of  time  between 
the  creation,  or  earliest  records,  and  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century,  when  the  Mussulmans  overthrew  the  Sas- 
sanian  government. 


THE  FIRST,  OR  FEISHDADIAN  DYNASTY. 

I.  Caiumeras,  or  Caiumrath,  whom  some  suppose  to 
have  been  the  first  man  or  Adam,  and  othet^  \\v&  d^*s»c:^Tv- 
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dant  of  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  is  considered  by  all 
the  most  ancient  kin^.  He  underlook  the  arduous  task 
of  civiliziDg;  mankind,  whom  he  instructed  in  useful  arts; 
and  he  subdued  the  Deeves,  whom  the  poets  describe  as' 
hideous  monsters  with  claws  and  tails,  but  who  were  pro- 
bably the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  the  northern  reg;ion8. 
Tabari,  the  historian,  makes  this  monarch  contemporary^ 
with  the  prophet  Edris  or  Enoch  ;  and  some  have  thoughts 
him  the  ChedorlaomeT,  king  of  Elam,  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures."  He  was  prodigionsly  tall.  In 
longevity,  also,  he  corresponds  with  the  patriarchal  agea, 
for  he  IS  said  to  have  lived  seven  hundred  or  a  tliousand 
years,  of  which  he  reigned  only  thirty,  according 
traditions.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  litakkar  (or  Vet^ 
sepolis)  and  Balkh,  and  is  supposed  to  have  flourished 
about  nine  hundred  yeara  before  Christ. 

II.  Hiiskeng,  sumamed  Peiakdad,  or  ike  just  lawg; 
was  the  son,  or,  as  others  say,  the  grandson  of  Caiumeras, 
This  prince  introduced  the  art  of  working  metals,  invented 
the  saw  and  the  axe,  struck  sparks  from  the  fiint,  and  thus 
gave  origin  to  fire-worship.  He  founded  a  city  in  Khu~ 
zisian  or  Susiana,  and  reigned  forty,  or,  as  some  say,  fiwr 
hundred  years.  By  many  he  is  called  Iran,  whence 
Pei^ia  is  said  to  have  been  so  denominated ;  and  from  hii 
surname  also,  the  whole  dynasty  has  been  styled  Peiskda^ 

III.  roArtiuras,  who  was  the  son  or  grandson  of  Hus- 
heng,  obtained  the  surname  of  Deeve-bend  from  his  victories 
over  the  demons  or  savages.  He  first  made  armour  and 
caparison  for  horses,  and  introduced  the  art  of  writing. 
He  lived  one  hundred  years ;  but  his  reign  a  limited  to 
thirty  by  many  writers. 

IV.  Jemskid,  the  son  (or  brother)  of  Tahninras, 
thought  to  have  flourished  eight  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  He  brought  to  perfection  the  arts  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  introduced  ;  taught  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton, silk,  and  linen  ;  and  extended  the  city  of  Istakhar,  or 
Persepolis,  to  twelve  parasangs  in  length, and  ten  in  breadth. 
He  divided  the  people  into  four  classes;  priests  and 
learned  men,  soldiers,  husbandmen,  and  artisans.  Some 
Bay  that  he  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon :  but  Tabari 
affirms,  that  he  was  of  the  religion  of  Enoch.     He  intro-  ■ 
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duced  among  the  Persians  the  use  of  the  solar  year,  and 
the  feast  called  NuruZy  and  reigned,  as  the  romances  tell 
usy  seven  hundred  years.     He  was  put  to  death  by 

V.  Zohah  (or  Dhohak\  perhaps  the  Dejoces  of  Hero- 
dptuSy  who  usurped  the  durone  about  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  years  before  Christ.  This  tyrant  is  said  by  some  to 
b^ve  been  the  son  of  an  Arabian  king,  and  by  others  t'he 
grandson  of  Caiumeras.  His  cruelties  excited  the  people 
to  a  revolt;  and  one  Kad  or  Kavekf  a  blacksmith  of  Ispa- 
han, hoisted  his  leathern  apron  as  a  standard,  and  being 
soon  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army>  slew  Zohak,  and 
placed  Feridoun  on  the  tiirone. 

VI.  Feridoun  or  Aferidoun^  who  was  a  descendant  of 
Jemshid  and  the  son  of  Abteen  or  Atkvian,  ascended 
the  throne  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Christ.  He  divided  his  empire  into  three  parts,  over  each 
of  which  he  placed  one  of  nis  sons;  but  this  distribution 
displeasing  Salm  and  Tour,  the  two  elder  brothers,  they 
combined  against  Iraje  or  Iretchy  called  also  Iran^  the 
youngest,  and  slew  him.  However,  he  left  one  daughter, 
whom,  according  to  many  historians,  Feridoun,  her  grand- 
father, espoused;  and  from  this  marriage  proceeded  Mino- 
cheher,  a  valiant  prince,  who  in  revenge  for  the  mur- 
der of  Iraje,  slew  Salm  and  Tour,  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  imperial  diadem  by  Feridoun,  who  died  after  a  reign 
of  ^wQ  hundred  years.  He  resided  chiefly  atAmoly  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  is  said  to  have  first 
mounted  an  elephant.  His  virtues,  power,  and  magnificence, 
are  celebrated  in  all  the  chronicles  and  romances  of  Iran. 

VII.  Minocheher,  or  Manucheher,  is  said  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  Moses,  and  was  compelled  by  Afrasiab, 
king  of  Asiatic  Tartary,  who  was  descended  from  Tour, 
to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  which  certain  boundaries  were 
prescribed  to  their  respective  dominions.  The  limits  were 
to  be  ascertained  by  a  bow-shot;  and  it  is  fabled,  that  a 
certain  archer  of  Minocheher's  army,  having  climbed  to  the 
summit  of  a  hill  in  Tabaristan,  discharged  an  arrow  with 
such  force,  that  it  reached  the  l^nks  of  the  river  Jihoon,  or 
Oxus,  a  distance  of  (at  least)  five  hundred  miles. 

VIII.  Nudah,  the  son  of  Minocheher,  was  slain  by 
Afrasiab,  who  again  invaded  Persia,  about  the  year  690 
before  Christ. 

IX.  il/rasia6  governed  Persia  twelve  years ;  but  beings 
at  last  driven  within  the  limits  of  his  own  kingdom,  the 
throne  of  Iran  was  filled  by, 
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^K  X.  Zav,  or  Zau£,  the  son  of  Tahmask,  sai  grandaoit' 

^B  of  Minoclieher,  about  six  hundred  and  forty  years  before 

H  Christ,     He  defeated  Afruaiab  on  the  tenth  day  (named 

^M  Aban)  of  the  month   Abaa  (October).     He  was  a  just 

^1  and  an  amiable  king,  repaired  all  the  injuries  which  hia 

^1  country   had  sulfered   from   the  oppression  of  Afrasiabi 

^M  and  for  seven  years  exempted  hia  subjects  from  taxes  or 

■  tribute. 

^1         XI.  Oarskasp,  or  Gershasf,  is  reckoned  by  some  the 

■  vizier,  and  by  others  the  sun  or  nephew  of  Zav,  with 
^  whom  he  participated  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment. The  history  of  the  Peisbdadians  closes  here, 
about  six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  eera,  by  ft 
moderate  calculation,  which  assigns  to  the  ten  or  eleven 
kings  of  this  dynasty  a  space  of  nearly  three  hundred' 

»  years. 
According  to  the  oldest  Persian  writers,  the  religioa 
and  language  of  Peishdadian  sovereigns  differed  little 
from  those  of  their  successors,  though  some  may  have 
occasionaily  paid  homage  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  others 
have  been  accused  of  idolatry.  Feridoun  and  his  family 
were  6 re- worshippers ;  and  fire-temples  are  said  to  have 
existed  long  betore  the  age  of  Zeratuskt  or  Zoroaster. 
Indee<l,  from  some  manuscripts  it  appears,  that  Husheng 
introduced  the  udonition  of  lire,  though  id  other  works  he 
«eems  confounded  with  Abad,  or  Mih-abad,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  the  first  prophet  of  the  Persians,  and  whose 
feligion  appears  to  have  been  a  compound  of  idolatry,. 
sabteism,  and  fire-worship.  The  language  of  Iran,  in  the 
time  of  those  early  kings,  is  supposed  to  have  been  tiiM 
Pehlavi  or  Peklvi,  which  very  strongly  resembles  the 
Chaldaic. 


I.  Cai-Kobad,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Minocheher,  was 
contemporary  with  Solomon,  according  to  Tabari,  and  is 
placed  by  sir  William  Jones  six  hundred  and  ten  years 
before  the  commencement  of  our  (era.  The  title  Cat, 
which  distinguishes  the  kings  of  this  dynasty,  signifies 
mighty  or  powerful.  Under  the  reign  of  Cai-Kobad,  the 
illustrious  Rustam  began  to  display  that  intrepidity  of 
mind  and  preter-nalural  vigour  of  body,  which  confounded 
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all  the  enemies  of  Iran,  and  procured  him  the  surname  of 
Jehauri'Phlevan,  or  the  world* s  chief  hero.  To  him 
Cai-Kobad  and  his  successors  were  indebted  for  various 
triumphs  over  the  Asiatic  Tartars ;  and  the  seven  labours 
of  Rustam  are  fully  equivalent  to  the  twelve  of  Hercules. 
A  monument  called  the  mound  or  bank  of  Rustam,  was 
visible  near  the  river  Hiermend,  in  Nimrouz,  till  the  four- 
teenth century  of  our  eera,  when  every  vestige  of  it  was 
utterly  effaced  by  the  savage  troops  of  Timur.  Cai-Kobad 
is  said  to  have  reigned  one  hundred  years. 

II.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cai-Kaus,  about  six 
hundred  years  before  Christ.  Some  of  our  historians 
suppose  him  to  have  been  Darius  the  Mede,  and  many 
oriental  writers  confound  him  with  Nimrod.  Being  fond 
of  astronomical  studies,  he  erected  a  lofty  biiilding  or 
observatory  at  Babylon ;  and  he  is,  therefore,  fabled  to  have 
attempted,  on  the  wings  of  eagles,  to  soar  above  the 
clouds,  and  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  stars.  His  son 
Siave$h,  or  Siavekhsh,  being  accused  of  an  attempt  to 
violate  the  chastity  of  his  step-mother,  proved  his  innocence 
by  passing,  unhurt,  through  a  pile  of  blazing  wood — an 
early  instance  of  the  fiery  ordeal. 

III.  Cai-Kaus  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Cai- 
Khosruy  who,  according  to  sir  William  Jones,  is  the  Cyrus 
of  our  historians,  and  is  placed  in  the  year  568  before 
Christ.  After  avenging  the  murder  of  his  father,  Siavesh, 
who  had  been  slain  by  the  Tartars,  this  prince  resigned  tlie 
crown  to  his  subjects,  who,  at  his  recommendation,  be- 
stowed it  on  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  called  Lohorasp. 

IV.  Lohorasp,  after  mounting  the  Persian  throne,  which 
was  of  gold  studded  with  jewels,  and  its  four  feet  of  rubies, 
dispatched  one  of  his  nobles,  named  Bakht-nasser  (or 
Nebuchadnezzar),  with  an  army,  to  govern  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  Susiana,  while  he  resided  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, that  he  might  the  better  repel  the  Tartar  or  Tour- 
anian  invaders.  Bakht-nasser  destroyed  Jerusalem,  with 
the  temple,  and  led  back  with  him  to  Babylon  a  great 
number  of  the  people  of  Israel  as  prisoners,  among  whom 
was  Daniel,  according  to  the  historian  Tabari.  Lohorasp 
resigned  the  crown  to  his  eldest  son, 

v.  Gushtasp,  who  began  his  reign  at  Balkh,  about  five 
hundred  years  before  the  commencement  of  our  eera,  and  is 
known  to  our  writers  as  Darius  Hystaspes.  Being  dis- 
pleased at  the  havoc  which  Bakht-nasser  had  made  in 
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Palestine,  this  prince  sent  another  of  his  nobles  (called 
Kvrut)  to  govern  at  Babylon,  with  orders  to  send  back 
the  Jewish  captives  to  their  own  country.  These  chose 
Daniel  for  their  chief,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  which 
they  soon  restored  to  its  former  state.  In  the  reign  of 
Gushtasp,  Zeralaskt,  or  Zerdushl  (whom  the  Greeks  call 
Zoroaster),  announced  himself  as  a  prophet;  endeavoured 
to  prove  his  divine  missiion  by  miracles;  and  exhibited 
the  work  denominated  Zendavesta,  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  on  twelve  thousand  skins  of  parchment,  which,  when 
the  king  embraced  his  doctrines,  was  deposited  in  the 
castle  of  Istakhar  or  Fersepolis. 

VI,  Bahotan,  or  Ardeshir,  the  son  of  Isfendyar,  and 
grandson  of  Gushtasp,  ascended  the  throne  about  four 
hundred  and  sixty  four  years  before  the  commencement 
of  our  tera.  As  the  Persians  call  him  Dirazdest,  or  Long-^ 
handed,  we  may  suppose  him  the  Artaxerxes  Lon^manus 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiatoriaos.  In  consequence  of 
an  insult  ofiered  to  his  ambassador  by  the  Israelites,  this 
monarch  reinstated  Bakht-nasser  in  the  government  of 
Babylon,  and  sent  him  with  an  army  to  Jerusalem,  which 
he  again  destroyed,  killing  many  thousands,  and  leading 
away  multitudes  of  captives.  In  the  extent  of  hia  domi- 
nions, ArdesUr  seems  to  be  the  Ahasuerus  of  Holy  Writ,  i 
who  "reigned  from  India,  even  uato  Eihicrpia,"  Sec;  and  I 
his  having  espoused  a  beautiful  damsel  named  Ester, 
whom  he  discovered  among  the  Jewish  captives,  proves 
the  identity.  Ardeshir  was  a  zealous  fire- worshipper, 
erected  many  temples,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  daughter 
Homai,  who  was  also  his  wife. 

VII.  Homai,  the  daughter  and  wife  of  Bahman  Ar- 
deshir, was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  and  after 
beingdelivercdofamalechild,Bhe  caused  him  to  be  placed 
in  a  box,  with  money  an.d  jewels,  and  secrelly  cast  into  the 
river,  whence  he  was  taken  by  a  poor  man,  who  called  him 
Darab,  and  educated  him  as  his  own  son,  Darab  rendered 
himself  eminent  by  some  acta  of  valour;  and  the  sei^ret  of 
his  birth  being  discovered,  Homai  resigned  the  crown  into 
his  hands,  and  retired  to  a  private  life,  about  the  year  424 
before  Christ. 

vni.  Darab,  or  Dara  the  Great,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
JJaritis  Notkus  of  our  historians.  To  him  the  neighbour- 
ing princes   sent   tribute,  and    among  others    Philip   of  ■ 
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Macedon.     He  reigned  twelve  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son, 

IX.  Darah  (or  Bar  a)  the  Lesser  or  the  Second,  whom 
we  call  Darius,  and  whom  we  may  place  three  hundred 
and  thirty  seven  years  before  Christ  Alexander,  king  of 
Macedon,  having  refused  to  pay  the  usual  tribute,  Dara 
waged  war  against  the  Greeks,  and  lost  his  crown  and  his 
life  near  Erbil  or  Arhelay  where  he  was  assassinated  by 
two  of  his  own  officera,  but  did  not  expire  till  after  a 
personal  interview  with  Alexander.  In  consequence  of 
nis  dying  request,  the  victorius  prince  espoused  Rushenk 
or  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  Darab»  punished  his  assas- 
sins, and  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia. 

X.  Sekander  or  Iskender,  as  the  Asiatics  call  Alexander, 
is  generally  reckoned  among  the  sovereigns  of  Iian ;  and 
the  graver  historians  of  Persia  agxee  in  most  points  on  the 
subject  of  his  life  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Nizami 
informs  us,  that  the  books  of  the  magi  or  fire-worshippers 
were  destroyed  by  his  order,  but  that  he  preserved  and 
caused  to  be  translated  into  Greek,  all  the  Persian  treatises 
on  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  other  sciences;  that 
Aristotle  was  his  vizier;  that  he  erected  a  stupendous  wall 
(of  which  the  remains  still  exist  near  Derbend,  on  the 
Caspian  Sea),  to  exclude  the  northern  savages,  the  sons  of 
Yajouje  and  Majouje^  or  Gog  and  Magog ;  and  that,  after 
extending  his  victorious  arms  over  the  greater  portion  of 
the  world,  he  died  at  Shahr-zoury  near  Babylon,  after  a 
reign  of  fourteen  years  over  the  empire  of  Persia. 

Before  the  age  of  Zeratusht  or  Zoroaster,  the  religion 
of  the  Caianian  mpnarchs  was  probably  composed  of  sa- 
bffiism  and  fire-worship.  Zeratusht  appears  to  have  only 
purified  that  which  he  found  in  Iran,  abolished  some 
superstitions,  and  introduced  others  with  new  ceremonies 
and  forms  of  prayer.  However,  to  him,  perhaps,  may  be 
ascribed  the  system  of  one  Jirst  principle ,  with  two  second- 
ary, ormayd  and  aheriman,  good  and  evil;  and  the 
FerouaSy  Izeds,  a  multiplicity  of  inferior  spirits ;  but  the 
worship  of  one  invisible  and  almighty  Creator  under  the 
risible  symbol  of  fire,  and  the  doctrine  of  rewaixls  and 
punishments  in  a  future  state,  the  deformity  of  vice,  and 
tiie  excellence  of  virtue,  which  he  inculcates,  were  ac- 
knowledged in  Iran  long  before  the  age  of  his  mission. 
It  IS  probable,  that  the  language  suiTered  only  little,  if  any, 
rariation  from  the  time  of  the  preceding  dynasty. 
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I.  Askek  (Arsacesj,  son  of  Darab  die  first,  began  tof 
reign  about  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  years  ber'oreT 
Christ,  and  was  chief  of  the  petty  kings  or  princes  fifteen  J 
years. 

It.  j4sfteA  the  Second  succeeded  his  father,  and  reigned  I 

:,  seven,  or  twelve  years. 

HI.  Skapour  (Sapor),  the  son  of  Ashek,  was  ! 
named  the  Great  King,  on  account  of  his  victories  ( 
the  Greeks.  By  some  writers  the  biilli  of  Chiisi 
placed  in  the  time  of  this  monarch,  but   by  others  much  I 

Baharam  for  Varanes),  the  son  of  Shapour 

was  surnamed  Gadarz,  erected  an  immense  fire-temple^  I 

and  reigned  eleven  years.  I 

V.  Palas  (Vologeses),  the  son  of  Baharam,  reigned  1 
eleven,  or,  as  some  say,  fifteen  years.  j 

VI.  Hormuzd,  or  Hormuz,  the  son  of  Palash,  disco-  1 
Tcred  the  treasures  of  king  Peridoun,  and  reigned  fifteen  [ 
or  sixteen  years. 

VII.  JVttrsi,  the  son  of  PaiasA,  eucceeded  bia  brother  I 
Hormuzd,  and  is  said  to  have  had  forty  wives,  and  reip;ne(l  j 
ibrty  years;  but  some  tell  us  that  he  was  king  only  four- 
teen years. 

VIII.  FirOKz,  the  son  of  Hormuzd,  succeeded  his  uncle 
Narsi,  and  reigned  seventeen  years. 

IX.  Palash,  the  son  of  Firouz,  reigned  twelve  yeara,  | 
according  to  the  historian  Mirkhond.     , 

X.  Klioiru,  the  son  of  Palash,  is  said  by  some  to  have  | 
reigned  twenty-four,  and  by  others  forty  years. 

XL  Palash  for  Palashan),  the  son  of  Palask,  son  of  I 
Plrouz,  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  his  tent-pole.  He  Is  said  -( 
in  the  Tarikk  Jekan  Ara,  to  have  reigned  twelve  years. 

XII.  Ardaban,  or  Ariabanus,  the  son  of  Palaslian,  1 
reigned  thirteen  years,  and  was  the  last  of  the  race  properly  ' 
called  A^hkanian. 

I.  Ardabaii,  who  was  descended  from  the  race  of 
J'ai-tioi'i:,  the  son  of  Cai-Khaus,  was  tlie  son  of  Asliegh, 
from  whom  this  second  branch  of  the  Malouk  al  Ta- 
vayef  derived  the  name  of  Ashghanians.  He  snatched 
the  empire  from  the  Ashkanians,  and  reigned  twenty-three  I 
vears. 
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II.  KhosrUf  the  son  of  Ashegh,  succeeded  his  brother, 
and  reigned  twelve  or  sixteen  years. 

III.  Palash,  the  son  of  Ashegh,  or,  as  some  say,  of 
Khosru,  reigned  twelve  years ;  and  in  this  king's  reign  is 
placed  the  birth  of  Christ  by  the  Tarikh  Oozideh. 

IV.  Gudarz,  sumamed  the  Greats  succeeded  his  father 
Paliash,  and  reigned  thirty  years. 

V.  Narsiy  the  son,  or^  as  some,  say  the  grandson,  of 
Gudarz,  reigned  twenty  years. 

VI.  Qudarzy  the  son  of  Narsi,  reigned  ten  years. 

VII.  Narsiy  the  son  of  Gudarz,  was  engaged  in  wars 
with  the  Greeks,  who  invaded  Persia ;  and  after  a  reign 
of  eleven  or  fifteen  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

VIII.  Ardaban  (or  Ardavan\  the  Artabanus  of  our 
historians,  who  was  slain  in  battle  with  Ardeshir  Barbekaiiy 
about  two  hundred  years  after  Christ,  and  with  whom  ter- 
minated this  dynasty,  which  we  call  that  of  the  Parthians 
or  ArsacidcB, 

Many  of  the  kings  who  governed  in  Persia  after  Alex- 
ander, are  accused  of  idolatry  and  polytheism.  It  is 
probable,  that  some  of  them  adopted  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  and  we  find  Greek  devices  and  inscriptions  on 
the  Arsacidan  coins ;  but  the  Pahlavi  continued  to  be  the 
general  language  of  Iran,  and  fire-worship  and  the  reli- 
gion of  Zeratusht,  though  perhaps  neglected  by  some 
of  those  monavchs,  were  predominant  throughout  their 
dominions. 


THE   SASSANIAlf    DYNASTY. 

In  this  portion  of  Asiatic  history,  the  accounts  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  agree,  in  most  respects,  with  the 
Persian  records,  and  the  traditions  are  less  tinctured  with 
Fable. 

I.  Ardeshir  Babehan,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Artax- 
ares,  or  Artaxerxes,  having  defeated  and  slain  Ardavan  or 
Artabanus,  last  of  the  Arsacidan  race,  became  sovereign  of 
Persia,  about  the  year  of  Christ  202.  In  consequence  of 
his  being  descended  from  SassaUy  the  son  of  Bahman  Arde- 
shir, of  the  Caianian  dynasty,  Ardeshir  and  his  family  have 
been  styled  Sassanians,  or  Sassanidce.  He  repaired  and 
erected  fire-temples,  assembled  the  most  learned  priests . 
whom  he  caused  to  collect  and  revise  iVv^  ^o\V"s»  ot  'Lfc\'^- 
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the  Roman  emperor  Juslinian,  and  favoured  Mazdak,  a 
man  of  IstaVliar,  who  announcecl  himself  as  a  prophet,  and 
introduced  the  doctrine  of  perfect  equality  among  men, 
with  the  community  of  posaessions,  and  even  of  wivest 
The  nobles  and  learned  men  of  his  court,  disgusted  by  thtfj 
licentiousness  and  disorder  which  the  doctrine  of  Mazd^i 
produced,  drove  Kobad  from  his  capital. 

XX.  Nashirvan,  or  Anuskrevan,  the  son  of  Kobadf' 
began  to  reign  about  the  year  of  Christ  530.     His  prope^j 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Kesra  or  Kesri,  from  which  lh#j 
Greek  writers  formed  Chosroes.     He  is  celebrated  for  hil 
bravery,  his  generosity,  and,  above  all,  for  his  inflexil 
justice,  by  which  he  acquired  the  glorious  epithet  of  ^<iei 
or  the  Just,  bestowed  on  him  by  Mohammed,  who  wa 
bom   during   his    reign.      He   endeavoured  to   extirpal 
Mazdak's  followers,  of  whom  eighty  or  an  hundred  thoi 
sand  men  were   slain   in  one  day,  whilst   their   leader 
flayed  alive. 

XXI.  Hovmuzd,  or  HoTjm,z  the  Fourth,  son  of  Ni 
shirvan,  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Tartars,  by  the  assii 
a.nce    of   Baharam    Chobin,    whom    our    historians    CI 

Yaramusi  but  he  ungitaterully  rewarded  this  gallul 
general,  to  whom  he  sent  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  a 
woman,  and  who,  in  consequence,  afterwards  rebelled  and 
imprisoned  his  sovereign,  and  usurped  the  royal  dignity, 
Khoaru,  the  son  of  Hoimuwl,  formed  a  party  agaiaet 
Baharam,  and  drove  bim  into  Tartary  where  he  died  hf 
poison.  Hormuzd  was  put  to  death  after  a  reign  " 
twelve  years. 

XXH,  KhosTu,  who  was  surnamed  Parviz  or  Aparoig 
(the  Victorious),  ascended  the  throne  about  the  year  of 
Christ  592,  This  prince  was  invited  by  a  letter  from 
Mohammed  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Islamism ;  but 
Khosru,  otfended  at  seeing  the  name  of  an  obscure  Arab 
placed  before  his  own,  tore  the  letter  with  indignation,  and 
Mohammed  uttered  a  true  and  revengeful  prediction,  that 
the  Persian  empire  should  be  rent  in  like  manner.  He 
was  dethroned  and  murdered  by  his  son  Shirouieh,  in  the 
year  626  or  628. 

XXni.  Shirouieh,  whom  our  historians  call  Siroes. 
,made  peace  with  the  emperor  HeracHus,  and  reigned  only 
seven  months. 

XXIV,  Ardeshir,  the  infant  son  of  Shirouieh,  reigned 

If  five  or  eighteen  months. 
XX  V.  SAa/iriar,  whom  some  caU  SKahrwau,  w  Shorif- 
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ezadj  usurped  the  throne,  and  was  assassinated  after  a 
reign  of  a  few  weeks,  or,  as  some  say,  of  two  years. 

XXVI,  Pouran  Dokhty  the  sister  of  Shirouieh,  and 
daughter  of  Khosru  Parviz,  was  an  amiable  princess,  but 
reigned  only  a  few  monthly 

XXVII.  Azermi  Dokht,  another  daughter  of  Khosru 
Parviz,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  but  put  to  death  after  a 
reign  of  six  months.  ^ 

XXVIIL  Ferokhzad  was  now  declared  king,  as  a  de 
scendant  of  Khosru  Parviz,    Two  or  three  princes  arc 
said  to  have  filled  the  throne  for  only  a  few  days  or  hours. 
However,  all  agree,  that 

XXIX.  Yezdejerdy  the  son  of  Shakriar,  a  son  of 
Khosru  Parvizj  was  the  last  monarch  of  this  dynasty.  In 
the  year  of  Christ  632  he  commenced  his  reign,  which, 
though  it  lasted  twenty  years,  is  little  more  than  a  detail 
of  battles  between  the  Persians  and  the  Arabs.  Yezdejerd 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  year  652,  and  left  a  child, 
from  whom  descended,  in.  d|afemale  line,  the  caliph  Yezid, 
By  this  catastrophe,  the  entire  of  Persia,  which  the  de- 
scendants of  Sassan  had  held  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  was  transferred  to  the  victorious  Mussulmans. 

The  religion  of  Persia,  whilst  under  the  government  of 
the  Sassanians,  was  that  of  Zeratusht  or  Zoroaster,  whose 
doctrines  are  exhibited  in  the  Zendavesta,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  speedily  superseded  by  the  Koran  of 
Mohammed.  Three  or  four  centuries,  after  the  Mussul- 
man conquest,  multitudes  of  Persians  worshipped  in  their 
fire-temples  unmolested ;  and  their  descendants  are  still 
zealously  attached  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  The 
Pahlavi,  was  spoken  at  the  court  of  Nushirvan,  but,  ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  yielded  at  that  of  Baharam 
Gour  to  the  polished  Dert,  that  soft  and  easy  dialect, 
which,  though  vitiated  by  the  introduction  of  Turkish  and 
Arabic  terms,  continues  to  be  at  this  day  the  proper  lan- 
guage of  Iran. 


Questions  on  tlie  History  of  Persia^  according  to  the 

Oriental  Writers. 

What  space  of  time  does  this  ancient  histoiy  of  Iran  or  Persia  com  > 
prehend? 
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The  first  or  Peishdadian  Dynasty.  ^^H 

I.  Who  was  Caiumerti  m  Cammrath.  aod  what  dill  h«  'undertak«r^H 
and  achieve  1  With  wham  u  he  said  U>  have  been  coDlemporary  1  bl  ^^H 
what  does  he  coiieBpand  nith  the  |>atriarchiU  agei  ?  What  citiea  did  iN^^H 
found,  and  when  is  he  supposed  to  have  flourished  !  ^^H 

II.  Who  was  HMheng,  aumamsd  Pabhd/id^  What  did  he  inlroducft^H 
andioveni?  Where  did  he  round  a  city,  and  how  long  did  he  reigal^^^ 
Whal  name  is  given  to  him  b;  manyl   and  from  nhat  was  the  whole  ^^| 


dynasty  snied'. 

IH.  Why  was  Tahmuras  suraamed  Diiue-beadl  Of  what  was  he 
thefintniaker?  Whatdidheintniducel  Hon  long  did  he  live  aod  reign  ? 
'  IV.  Who  was  Jemihid,  and  when  did  he  Sourish  1  \\h;,t  arts  and 
manufacture  did  he  perfect  and  teach,  and  how  fat  eiteod  tlie  city  of 
Istakhar,  or  Persepolii  T  How  did  he  divida  the  people  ?  Whal  wai  his 
religion?  What  did  he  introduca  among  the  Feniaos,  and  hon  long  do 
the  romances  say  that  he  reigned!  .By  whom  was  he  put  lo  death  1 

V.  Who  was  ZcAali  (^oi  Uhuhak},  and  when  did  he  usurp  the  throne  ? 
Whose  son  oi  grandson  is  he  said  lo  have  been]  What  events  did  his 
cruelties  produce  '■ 

VI.  WhendidFeridoua,  or  ^feridoun,  ascend  the  throne  T  Howdid 
he  divide  (he  empire,  and  whal  occasioned  thedeath  of  Iragel  Who  was 
Minachektrt  How  long  did  Feridoun  reignl  '  Where  did  he  chiefly 
reside,  and  for  what  was  he  celebrated  1 

VII.  With  whom  was  Minoclulm  or  Mannchelier,  contemporary  1 
Whal  ueaty  did  he  conclude  with  AJfoiiah,  ao  Afticaa  prince,  and  how 
VI  fie  the  limits  of  Ihcir  respective  dominions  stcertainedl 

\'III,  By  whDin  wis  Niufufi,  the  son  of  Miaocheber,  slain' 

IX.  How  long  did  A/ratiab  reign  >. 

X.  Who  was  ^flu,  or  2utii,  and  when  did  be  leign  1    Whom  did 

XI.'  Who  was  Garihaip,  or  Cenkntft     When  does  the  histoty  of 
Feishdadians  close  1 

What  were  the  Kligton  and  language  nf  ihe  Fcbbdadian  soveceigiu 


I  The  Second,  or  Caianian  Dynasty. 

I.  Wilh  whom  was  Ciii-Kobad  contemporary?  What  is  the  signiRca- 
lion  of  Ihe  title  Csi  ^  Whal  was  the  surname  given,  and  fur  what  rea- 
son, to  Kustam  ?  How  did  Rastam  sigiialiie  himself,  and  Ull  what  lime 
was  a  monumenl  nr  mound  elected  tnhim  visiLle!  How  long  reigned 
Cai-Kobad  f 

II.  By  whom,  and  when,  was  he  succeeded!  Who  wasCui-Kauj, 
and  for  what  reason  is  he  fabled  to  have  altempled  to  soar  above  ihe 
clouds?     What  is  recorded  of  bis  son  Siavesh,  or  SiavtkhAI 

III.  By  whom  was  Cai-Kaus  succeeded?  When  did  Cai-Khosru 
resign  Ihe  throne  1 

IV.  What  were  Ihe  actions  of  Lohorasp,  and  what  the  achievements 
of  one  of  his  nobles,  named  Bakht-nasser  (nr  Nebuchadnezzar)  t 

V.  When  did  Cuikinrp  begin  lo  reign,  and  by  what  name  it  be 
known  to  our  writers '     Whom  did  he  send  to  govern  at  Babylon, 
with  whal  orders?     When  did  Zeralmht,  oi  Zenjuihl  (ibe  Zm 
the  Greeks),  announce  his  mission  as  a  prophet?     What  was  I 

called,  aod  wlieie  deposited  ? 


I 
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VI.  When  did  Bakman,  or  Ardetkir,  isefend  die  throne  of  Persia  1 
Whom  is  he  supposed  to  have  been  desisnatMi  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
historians  1  Whv  did  he  reinstate  Bakht^nasMr  in  the  goverament  of 
Balaton,  and  whither  did  he  send  him  1  Why  does  Arcwshir  seem  to 
be  the  Ahasuenis  of  Holy  Wiitt  What  wat  hit  rel%ioD,  and  to  whom 
did  he  leave  the  crown  1  ^ 

VII.  How  was  the  child  of  nmai  pmervedj  and  when»  and  to  whom 
did  die  resign  the  crown  f 

VIII.  Whomis  Danb,  or  Dora,  the  Grei»9  imoitd  to  be  designated 
by  onr  historians  1    Who  paid  him  tribute,  and  who  was  hb  successor  ? 

IX.  Who  was  Danib  ror  Hsra)  the  Leaer  or  the  Second,  and  when 
didhereignt  Why  did  Datibr  wage  war  againit  the  Greeks,  and  what 
was  the  event?  "'' 

X.  Who  was  Stfcsiid^  or  Itktndir,  and  respecting  him  how  do  the 
graver  historians  of  Persia  agree  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome?  Of 
him  what  does  Niwimi  inform  ust 

Before  the  age  of  Ztntuthi  or  ZoroatUr,  what  was  the  religion  of  the 
Caianian  monarchsf  What  dki.Zeiatnsht  efiect  1  What  wu  the  lan« 
guage  during  this  dynasty  t 


The  Ashkanian  (or  Aruut^aan)  Dyna$ty^  which  some 
divide  into  the  Asmtban  ana  Asf^hanian. 

I.  When  did  Askek  (Artaeei)  begin  to  reign,  and  how  long  was  he 
chief  of  the  petty  kings  or  princes  1 

II.  Whom  did  Ashek  succeed,  and  how  long  did  he  rei^? 

III.  What  was  Shapour  (Sapor)  sumamed?  When  u  the  birth  of 
Christ  placed  1 

IV.  What  did  Baharam  (or  Varanei),  and  how  long  did  he  reign  1 

V.  How  long  reigned  PaUuh  (Vologesti)  1 

VI.  What  did  Hormttsd,  or  Hormuz,  discover,  and  how  long  did  he 
reign  1 

VII.  Whom  did  Narsi  succeed,  and  how  long  did  he  reign  ? 

VIII.  Whom  did  Firoia  succeed,  and  how  long  did^he  reign  ?  J 

IX.  How  long  reigned  PaJosfc'! 

X.  How  long  reigned  Khotru  1 

XL  How  long  reined  Paltuh  (or  Palashan)  ? 
XII.  How  long  reign^  Ardaban,  or  Artabanus,  and  of  whom  was  he 
the  last? 

I.  Who  was  Ardaban,  and  what  did  he  effect? 

II.  How  long  reined  Khosru  ? 

III.  How  long  reigned  PaUuh,  and  what  event  is  placed  in  his  reign  ? 

IV.  Whom  did  Gtidarx  succeed,  and  how  long  did  he  reign  ? 

V.  How  long  reigned  Narsi,  the  son  or  grandson  of  Gudart  ? 

VI.  How  long  reigned  Gudanf,  the  son  of  Narsi  ? 

VII.  In  what  was  Narsi,  the  son  of  Gudan,  engaged,  and  by  whom 
was  he  succeeded  ? 

VIIL  When  was  Ardaban  (or  Ardavan)  slain,  and  what  terminated 
%ith  his  death  ? 

What  was  the  religion  of  the  kings  of  Persia  after  Alexander  ?  What 
was  ^  la...       •  ".  '-^u.  **'^*t  the  predominant  r^sligion? 
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The  Sassanian  Dynasty. 


] 


I.  W^sn,  and  by  whil  meani,  dLd  irdesbit  Babiliau,  \ 
call  Artaiures,    or  Artaicries,  bec^mo  sovereign  of  FeiiiaT     Why 
be  and  his  family  styled  .Siusaniaiis,   or  Saaaiiidn  1     What  weie  nis 
actioai,  ibii  lenatD  oflik  tciga.  and  his  general  character? 

II.  When  (lid  Shapaur  (Sipot)  begin  his  reign,  and  how  long  did  it 

III.  Whan  did  i/,™»Hi  (Hormisdat)  Succeed  Bliapout  1 

IV.  When  did  Bulutram  the  Firat  begin  his  leignt 

V.  When  did  £iiAariini  the  Second  succeed  bis  father,  and  how  loog 
did  he  reign  1 

VI.  Whom  did  Eabaram  the  Third  succeed,  and  how  long  did  he 


VII.  V 


f 


.  Who  was  Kani,  and  ta  whom,  and  when,  did  be  resign  the 
oronn? 

Vltl.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Honaaid  the  Second  on  the  throne  t 
What  was  hit  dyiog  request? 

IX.  WbenwasSAo;iour{orSapar)lheSecondtIecIaredUQ^1  For  what 
was  his  reign  remaikabla  1  Why  ifid  he  obtain  the  surname  of  UhHTeclo/^ 
How  long  did  he  reign,  and  by  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 

X.  When  did  JrifM^ir  the  Seccnd  begin  (a  leign,  and  to  whom  wai 
he  obliged  to  reugn  the  throne  T  €■ 

XI.  Wbal  was  the  fate  of  Shapevrl&e  Third!  ^B 

XII.  What  was  the  character  of  Bofuirun  the  Foorlb,  and  how,  id^B 
when,  was  he  killed  T  ^V 

XUI.  What  wds  llie  character  of  Yezdejerd  O^digenes)  tbe  Ttli^ 
huw  long  did  he  rdgn,  and  by  whom  was  he  aucceeded? 

XIV.  What  was  the  autname  of  Baiaran  the  Fiflb,  and  how  did  he 
encuurage  music  1  How  long  did  he  leign,  and  what  was  the  manner 
of  his  death  ? 

XV.  What  was  tbe  lumame  of  Yesdejerd  the  Second,  and  what  were 
bis  actions  and  character  1  How  long  did  he  reign,  and  to  whom  be- 
queath the  crown  f 

XVI.  What  was  the  character  of  Hormutd  or  Hormm,  the  Thiid, 
•nd  when,  and  by  whom,  was  he  dethroned  7 

XVU.  In  what  year  is  Finnii  placed?  What  was  his  Hue  name! 
Ifow  was  Persia  aMclcd  in  liis  rtiga,  and  what  wm  the  conduct  of  tlie 
king?     When  was  be  slain  1 

XVIII.  Who  succeeded  Firoui.  and  how  long  did  he  reign  I 

XIX.  When  was  KoM  declared  king,  what  weie  his  actions,  and  tor 
what  reason  was  he  driven  from  hia  capital  ? 

XX.  When  did  JVut'iiVcnn,  or  AnuihTevaa,  begin  to  reign,  and  what 
WM  his  proper  name  7  Far  what  is  he  celebiated,  and  what  was  his 
conduct  towards  tbe  followers  of  Maidak? 

XXI.  With  whom  did  Hifrm'iid.  or  Ilmmut,  llis  Fourlli,  wage  war, 
and  what  was  bis  conduct  to  hisgeneral,  and  its  conse<iueDce?  Whilher 
'was  the  usurper  obliged  tu  Ace.  and  of  what  did  he  die  f  When  ivai 
Ilormuid  put  10  death  1 

XXII.  What  was  the  nimame  of  Khnira,  and  when  did  he  ascend 
tbe  ibrone  '  How  did  he  receive  the  invitation  of  Mohammed  toembrallB 
Itlamism  !  and  what  was  tbe  prediction  of  Mohanuced  1     What  was  the 

&te  ofA'iiar'i  ? 
XXIIl.   With  whom  did  S/rirouieh  maVe  pactl 
XXJV.  iioff  long  reigned  ,4r<ItsM>l 
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XXV.  How  long  reigned  the  usurper  Shahriar^SlmhriraHtOrShah  ryetad  ] 

XXVI.  What  were  the  character  and  reign  of  PtmraH  Dokht  ? 
XXVn.  Who  was  Axermi  Dokht  T 

XXVin.  When  was  Feroktumi  declaflf>6d  king,  and  in  what  manner 
was  the  throne  now  filled  f 

XXIX.  Who  was  the  last  monarch  of  this  dynasty  ?  When  did 
Yezdejerd  begin  to  reign,  what  was  the  character  of  his  reign,  and  when 
was  he  slain  ?  Did  he  leave  any  child  ?  When,  and  hy  what  means, 
was  the  empire  of  F^a  transferred  to  the  MuMnlroans?  What  was 
the  religion  of  Persia  under  the  ^vemment  of  the  Saaaanians  ?  What 
has  it  been  since,  and  what  is  it  still?  What  was  the  language  of 
Persia,  and  which  is  at  this  day  the  proper  language  of  Iran  f 


PHCENICUNS. 


• 

Th£  PhosniciaRS  were  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  the 
grandson  of  Noah,  and  occupied  a  tract  of  country,  which 
was  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Syria,  on  the  south 
by  Judea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean.  Sidon 
was  the  capital;  and  their ojihcr  principal  cities  were  Tyre, 
Aradus,  Tripoli,  Byblus,  Sarepta,  and  berytus. 

The  Phoenicians,  being  the  descendants  of  Noah,  must 
originally  have  been  instructed  ia  the  worship  of  the  true 
God ;  but  having  gradually  degenerated  to  the  deification  of 
deceased  mortals,  they  became  immersed  in  idolatry  and  su- 
perstition. The  prinetpal  objects  of  their  adoration  were 
Beelsamen,  or  the  sun ;  Baal,  whose  altars  were  usually 
covered  with  burnt  sacrifices ;  Astarte,  to  whom  drink- 
offerings  were  poured  out  asito  "the  queen  of  heaven;" 
Hercules,  whose  rites  were  performed  with  great  solemnity ; 
Adonis,  the  favourite  of  Venus;  and  certain  small  statues, 
called  Pateeci,  which,  being  Tenerated  as  the  tutelar  gods 
of  sea-faring  men,  were  always  carried  about  in  the  prows 
of  Phoenician  vessels. 

The  Phoenicians  either  invented,  or  materially  improved, 
the  excellent  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy.  Their 
glass,  purple,  and  fine  linen,  were  the  products  of  their 
own  country  and  invention.  They  were  so  well  skilled  in 
architecture,  that  Solomoa  requested  their  assistance  in 
the  erection  of  his  magnificent  temple.  They  engrossed 
the  commerce  of  all  the  western  hemisphere ;  and  in  na- 
vigation, they  were  unparalleled  for  experience,  skill,  and 
intrepidity.  The  fish,  which  afforded  the  Tyrian  purple, 
and  tended  to  enrich  the  inhabitants,  is  now  eiilv^t  Wv^  ^^ 
unknown  to  the  present  natives. 
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Pbeeiiicia  was  divided  into  several  small  kingdoms,  of 
whii:h  tlie  most  considerable  were  those  of  Sidoit,  Tyre, 
and  Arad.  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Canauo,  founded  the 
city  which  bore  his  name.  (B.C.  431.)  The.  ne«tSido- 
nian  monarch  mentioned  in  hititory  is  Tetcamnestus,,  vho 
assisted  Xerxet  in  his  expedilioD  against  Greece.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Tennes,  under  wham  the  Sidoniaiis  became 
subject  to  the  Persians.  But  they  attempting  to  recover 
their  ancient  libeities,  Darius  Ochua  marched  agijiioftt  them 
with  all  liis  forces,  with  a  determination  to  subjugate  or 
destroy  them.  While  the  uiisusjiecting  Sidonians  were 
preparing  for  a  vigorous  defence,  Tennes  marched  out  of 
ilie  city  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  men,  and  a.  hundred 
of  ihe  chief  eitizens,  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  delivered 
them  up  toOchus,  who  sentenced  the  citizens  to  death, 
as  authoi's  of  the  rebellion.  The  Other  inhabittknts,  |>er- 
ceiving  that  the  Persians  were  admitted  within  their  walls, 
shut  themselves  up  with  their  wives  and  children,  and, 
setting  fire  to  their  houses,  perished  to  the  number  of  forty 
thousand. 

The  Sidonians,  who  were  at  this  time  absent  from  their 
country,  rebuilt  the  ruined  city,  and  elected  one  Struto  to 
fill  the  throne,  but  ever  after  bore  an  unconquerable  aver- 
sion to  tlie  Persian  name.  A  few  years  after  their  cala- 
mity, they  submitted,  without  repugnance,  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  eagerly  embracing  that  opportunity  of  sliaking 
offa  heavy  and  detestable  yoke.  Strato,  however,  opposed 
this  measure;  and  Alexander,  therefore,  deprived  him  of 
the  crown,  Strato  is  described  as  a  licentious  chai'acler, 
who  assembled  his  female  subjects  (B.  C.  333),  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  selecting  the  most  beautiful 
for  his  own  pleasure.  Hephrostion,  the  general  of  Alex- 
ander, nominated  one  oi'  tlie  chief  citiMns  to  the  regal 
digiiily;  but  the  proffered  gift  was  modestly  refused  by 
the  citizen,  who  observed  thai  he  (Jossessed  no  title  to  ii, 
as  he  was  not  of  the  rojiil  family;  and  by  his  advice, 
Hephtestion  bestowed  tiic  crown  on  a  person  denominaleil 
Ballonymus,  whom  the  messenger  found  clothed  in  rags, 
and  working  in  a  garden  as  a  common  labourer. 

(B.C.  1056.)  Abibal  is  the  first  king  of  Tyre,  of  whom 
history  makes  mention ;  but  nothing  is  recorded  rek^j 
to  his  actions,  or  the  length  of  his  reign.  He  was  M 
ceeded  by  his  son  Hiram,  who,  at  the  rcqisst  of  Soloma 
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furnished  that  prince  with  wood  from  Lebanon,  for  build  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  for  fitting  out  his  fleets. 

(B.  C'  1012.)  On  the  demise  of  Hiram,  tlie  crown  de- 
volved on  his  son  Baieazar,  and  was  successively  worn  by 
Abdastartus,  Astartus,  Astarimus,  Phelles,  Jthobal,  Badc- 
zor,  Mettinus,  and  Pygmalion.  This  last  prince  murdered 
Sichffius,  his  brother-in-law,  to.obtain  his  treasures,  which, 
however,  Elisa  or  Dido^  the  widow  of  SichoBus,  concealed 
and  carried  away  in  ships.  She  was  accompanied  by  many 
adventurers,  and  sailing  first  for  Cyprus,  whence  they  car- 
ried off  a  great  number  of  young  women,  they  afterwards 
steered  their  course  for  Africa,  where  they  landed,  and 
founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Carthage. 

(B.  C.  717.)  The  next  kingof  Tyre  mentioned  in  history 
was  Eluleeus,  in  whose  reign  the  city  was  blockaded  by 
Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  ordered  the  aqueducts 
to  be  stopped,  and  all  the  conveyances  of  water  to  be  cut 
off.  The  Tyrians,  however,  held  out  for  five  years,  when 
Shalmaneser  died.  Ithobal  II.  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Writ, 
as  a  proud,  arrogant,  and  assuming  prince,  who  affected 
a  knowledge  of  all  seci-ets  (B.  C.  585),  and  even  ranked 
himself  among  the  gods.  In  his  reign,  Nebuchadnezzar 
besieged  Tyre  for  thirteen  years,  when  he  took  the  city, 
and  razed  it  to  the  ground. 

It  is  supposed  lliat  the  Tyrians  retreated  to  an  island 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore,  where  they  built 
a  new  city.  They  changed  the  regal  dignity  into  that  of 
temporary  magistrates,  called  sufFetes  or  judges,  but  after- 
wards returned  to  royalty.  The  Tyrian  slaves  having  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy,  massacred  their  masters,  and 
determined  to  elect  a  king  out  of  their  own  body.  It  was 
agreed  that  he  who  first  perceived  the  rising  sun  the  next 
morning,  should  be  raised  to  the  supreme  dignity.  Strato's 
slave,  whose  fidelity  had  saved  the  life  of  his  master,  was 
instructed  to  turn  his  face  to  the  we^t^  and  keep  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  highest  tower  in  the  city  ;  he  did 
so;  and  whilst  his  companions  looked  with  anxious  expec- 
tation towards  the  east,  he  first  perceived  the  solar  rays 
illumining  the  lofty  structure.  On  being  interrogated  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  so  admirable  a  contrivance,  he 
replied,  to  his  master.  Strato  being,  therefore,  considered 
an  object  of  divine  favour,  was  immediately  placed  on  the 
throne. 

(B.  C.  332.)  In  the  reign  of  Azelmic  Yv^^^eYi^^  Vkv^ "» 


rus  ,, 

inorable  siege  ol'  Tyi 
eii'Cted  a.  mole  to  coi 
wliich  the  city  stood, 
walls.  At  length,  af 
using  aJI  kinds  of  i 
and  massy  balla  of  ri 
to  vield  to  the  conq 
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ble  siege  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  twice 
'Cted  a.  mole  to  connect  the  continent  with  the  island  on 
'liich  the  city  stood,  and  twice  battered  down  the  lofty 
lis.  At  length,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  and  after 
ing  aJI  kinds  of  missile  weapons,  triple-forked  hooks, 
iiid  massy  balls  of  red-hol  iron,  the  Tyrians  were  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  conqueror.  Alexander  put  to  the  sword 
eight  thousand  citizens,  crucified  two  thousand,  and  sold 
nearly  thirty  thousand  for  slaves;  and  having  totally  des- 
troyed the  place,  he  planted  a  new  colony  in  its  stead. 

(B.  C.  333.)  Arad  was  also  governed  by  kings,  as  well 
us  Sidon  and  Tyre.  Narbal,  the  successor  of  Arbal,  as- 
sisted Xerxes  against  Greece.  Geroslratus  served  under 
Uiirius  Codomannus,  till  hearing  that  his  son  Strato  had 
put  a  golden  crown  on  the-head  of  Alexander,  he  vuluntM| 
rily  submitted  to  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  hero.        ^1 


Questions  on  the  History  of  Phainicia.  ™ 

Who  were  Ihe  Phceniciana,  and  what  tract  of  tountrj  did  they  occupy  f 


what  Hf  It  tha  piwlucts  of  Iheir 

archilecluie ;  and  xltat  via   ihcir 

1  Iheir  knowledge  of  navigatias  1    What  was  the  fish 

cily  of  Sidon?  Who 
naa  the  neil  moBarehl  To  whom  did  tlie  Siduniaos  becoioB  suhjcct 
under  Tunnes  1  Whet  were  the  coneequences  of  their  attempl  to  recover 
their  liberties  1 

Who  rebuilt  the  ruined  city  or  Sidon.  and  whom  did  they  elect  Id 
fill  llie  throne  !  To  whom  did  they  slterwards  willingly  submit  T  Whsl 
wai  the  characlci  of  Strata  7    and  oa.nhoin  did  tjephsiliua  hcitow  the 

Who  was  the  Enl  king  of  Tvie?  By  whom  was  he  succeeded,  a 
liow  did  hii  lucceSBOr  assist  Solomon  T 

After  Hiram,  by  whom  was  the  crown  nf  Tyre  worn  1  Of  *h«l  ii 
dur,  and  for  what  purpose,  wu  Fyginalian  guilty  1  What  did  Elin 
Didoeflect! 

What  happened  to  the  Tyrians  in  the  reign  of  Flulsust  What  is 
fliaracler  in  Holy  Writ  of  llhobal  the  Second,  and  what  befel  Tyi 
!ii5  reign ! 

Whither  did  the  Tyriani  ralreal,  and  what  was  iheir  fnrm  nf  govein- 
ineat  1  After  putting  Iheir  masters  to  death,  whom,  and  for  what  cnuM:, 
did  the  Tyiian  slaves  place  on  the  throne  1 

When,  and  m  what  mannef.  did  Alexander  the  Great  besiege  and 
Uke  Ihe  cily  of  Tyre  T     What  was  the  conduct  of  the  conqueiot  to  the 
inhablrank  aod  the  city  1 
lioie  i»as  Arad  fovertied,  and  which  o(  it*  king*  assiBtci  \e«ei 
tgaiaat  Greece  T     Whhl  was  the  cnoducl  n!  l^oruiitiMa'&A 
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Tus  ancient  Syrians  were  partW  descended  from  Ham, 
and  partly  from  Shem,  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  occupied  a 
fertile  tract  of  country,  which  lay  between  mount  Taurus 
on  the  north,  the  Euphrates  on  the  easti  Arabia  Deserta, 
Palestine,  and  Phoenice,  on  the  soath,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  west,  and  which  extended  from  the  thirty- 
fourth  to  the  thirty*eighth  degree  of  north  latitude. 
Though  anciently  parcelled  into  several  petty  kingdoms, 
it  was  divided  in  later  ages  into  fonr  principal  states,  viz. 
Zobah,  Damascus,  Hamath,  and  Geshur. 

The  ancient  Syrians  were  respectable  for  their  learning 
and  arts,  and  rose  to  a  high  pitch  of  splendour  and  opu- 
lence. Their  religion  soon  degenerated  from  that  of  their 
progenitors  into  gross  idolatry.  At  Hierapolis  stood  a 
magnificent  temple,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  great  Sy- 
nan  goddess,  and  the  whole  of  which  glittered  with  gold. 
The  donations,  which  surrounding  nations  sent  thither, 
composed  a  treasure  of  inestimable  value.  Twice  a  year, 
certain  infatuated  devotees  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  high 
columns  where  they  remained  seven  days,  and  pretended 
to  hold  an  immediate  intercourse  with  the  great  goddess. 
At  another  of  their  festivals,  their  gods  were  supposed  to 
pay  a  visit  to  a  certain  lake  nesur  the  temple,  where  sacred 
fishes  were  kept,  and  a  stone  altar  was  continually  smoking 
with  incense.  Their  language  became  a  distinct  tongue 
60  early  as  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Jacob.  It  was  spoken 
not  only  in  Syria,  but  also  in  Mesopotamia,  Cbaldea,  and 
Assyria;  and  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  was  intro 
duced  into  Palestine. 

The  only  kings  of  Zobah  noticed  in  history,  are  Rehob, 
under  whom  the  petty  states  coalesced  in  the  time  of  Saul 
(6.  C.  1044);  and  Hadadezer,  who  was  a  great  and  an 
ambitious  prince,  and  remarkable  for  his  unsuccessful 
battles  with  king  David.  The  war  terminated  in  the  total 
defeat  of  his  forces,  and  the  destruction  of  his  kingdom. 

Zobah  being  thus  completely  crushed,  Rezin  seized  on 
Damascus,  which  he  erected  into  a  kingdom,  and  became 
an  inveterate  enemy  to  Solomon.  Benhadad  II.  had 
scarcely  ascended  the  throne  (B.  C.  901),  when  he  resolved 
to  prosecute  against  Israel  the  war  which  his  predecessor 
had  commenced.     Having,  therefore,  assembled  ^w  \tv^\c- 
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the  Roman  cmpcrov  Justinian,   and  favoured  Mazdak,  «■ 
man  of  Istfikhar,  who  announced  himself  aa  a  prophet,  and 
introduced  the  doctrine  of  perfect  equality  amo 
with  the  community  of  poBsessions,  and  even  < 
The  uobles  and  learned  men  of  Itis  court,  disgusted  by  the  I 
licentiousness  and  disorder  which  the  doctrine  of  MazdafiJ 
produced,  drove  Kobad  from  his  capital. 

XX.  Nushiraan,  or  Anushrevan,  the  son  of  Kobadji.l 
began  to  reign  about  the  year  of  Christ  630.     His  proper 'I 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Kesra  or  Kesri,  from  which  tb^J 
Greek  writers  formed  Chosroes.     He  is  celebrated  for  hilt] 
bravery,  his  generosity,  and,  above  all,  for  his  inflexiblv 
justice,  by  which  he  acquired  the  glorious  epithet  of  ^tjei^ 
or  the  Just,  bestowed  on  him  by  Mohammed,  who  waM 
born   during   his   reign.      He  endeavoured  to   extirpate 
Mazdak's  fodowers,  of  whom  eighty  or  an  hundred  thon^l 
sand  men  were  slaiu  in  one  day,  whilst  their  leader 
flayed  alive. 

XXI.  Hormiizd,  or  Hortmiz  tlie  Fourth,  son  of  Nu^J 
ahirvan,  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Tartars,  by  the  assisi 
,ance   of  Baharam    Chobin,   whom    our    historians   caj 

Faramus;  but  he  iingratefully  rewarded  this  gEtUanl 
general,  to  whom  he  sent  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  a 
woman,  and  who.  in  consequence,  afterwards  rebelled  andj 
imprisoned  his  sovereign,  and  usurped  the  royal  dignityi^ 
Khosru,  the  son  of  Hormuzd,  formed  a  party  agaiiut 
Baharam,  and  drove  him  into  Tartary  where  he  died  by 
poison.  Hormuzd  was  put  to  death  after  a  reig^  of 
twelve  years. 

XXII.  Khosru,  who  was  surnaraed  Parviz  or  Aparviz 
(the  Victorious),  ascended  the  throne  about  the  year  rfj 
Christ  592.  This  prince  was  invited  by  a  letter  froaf^ 
Mohammed  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Islamism ;  bu^ 
Khosru,  offended  at  seeing  the  name  of  an  obscure  AraKj 
placed  before  his  own,  tore  the  letter  with  indignation,  andp 
Mohammed  uttered  a  true  and  revengeful  prediction,  thu 
the  Persian  empire  should  be  rent  in  like  manner,  " 
was  dethroned  and  murdered  by  his  son  Shirouiek,  in 
year  626  or  628. 

XXIII.  Shirouiek,  whom  our  historians  call  Siroef9 
made  peace  with  the  emperor  Heraclius,  and  reigned  o 
seven  months, 

XXIV.  Ardeshir,  the  infant  son  of  Shirouieb,  reignea 
on)f  five  or  eighteen  months. 

XX  V.  Shafiriar,  whom  some  caW  SliuKriraiv,  («  Sfcat 
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ezad,  usurped  the  throne,  and  was  assassinated  after  a 
reign  of  a  few  weeks,  or,  as  some  say,  of  two  years. 

XXVI.  Pouran  Dokhty  the  sister  of  Shirouieh,  and 
daughter  of  Khosru  Parviz,  was  an  amiable  princess,  but 
reigned  only  a  few  months 

XXVII.  Azermi  Dokht,  another  daughter  of  Khosru 
Parviz,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  but  put  to  death  after  a 
reign  of  six  months.  ^^ 

XXVIII.  Ferokhzad  was  now  declared  king,  as  a  de 
scendant  of  Khosru  Parviz.    Two  or  three  princes  are 
said  to  have  filled  the  throne  for  only  a  few  days  or  hours. 
However,  all  agree,  that  > 

XXIX.  Yezdejerd,  the  son  of  Skahriar,  a  son  of 
Khosru  Parviz,  was  the  last  monarch  of  this  dynasty.  In 
the  year  of  Christ  632  he  commenced  his  reign,  which, 
though  it  lasted  twenty  years,  is  little  more  than  a  detail 
of  battles  between  the  Persians  and  the  Arabs.  Yezdejerd 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  year  652,  and  left  a  child, 
from  whom  descended,  in.  ^^lemale  line,  the  caliph  Yezid, 
By  this  catastrophe,  the  evPIre  of  Persia,  which  the  de- 
scendants of  Sassan  had  held  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  was  transferred  to  the  victorious  Mussulmans. 

The  religion  of  Persia,  whilst  under  the  government  of 
the  Sassanians,  was  that  of  Zeratusht  or  Zoroaster,  whose 
doctrines  are  exhibited  in  the  Zendavesta,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  speedily  superseded  by  the  Koran  of 
Mohammed.  Three  or  four  centuries,  after  the  Mussul- 
man conquest,  multitudes  of  Persians  worshipped  in  their 
fire-temples  unmolested ;  and  their  descendants  are  still 
zealously  attached  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  The 
Pahlavi,  was  spoken  at  the  court  of  Nushirvan,  but,  ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  yielded  at  that  of  Baharam 
Gour  to  the  polished  Deri,  that  soft  and  easy  dialect, 
which,  though  vitiated  by  the  introduction  of  Turkish  and 
Arabic  terms,  continues  to  be  at  this  day  the  proper  lan- 
guage of  Iran. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  Persia,   according  to  the 

Oriental  Writers. 

What  space  of  time  does  this  ancient  history  of  Iran  or  Persia  com  • 
prehend? 
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the  Roman  emperor  Justinian,   and  favoured  Mazdak^i 
man  of  Istakhar,  who  Qnnounccd  himself  as  a  prophet,  e 
introduced  the  doctrine  of  perfect  equality  itmong  mei^B 
with  the  community  of  possessions,  and  even  of  wireiSM 
The  nobles  and  learned  men  of  Uis  court,  disgusted  by  tluEfl 
licentiousness  and  disorder  which  the  doctrine  of  Mazdd 
produced,  drove  Kobad  tVom  his  capit&l. 

XX.  Nashirvan,  or  Anttskrevan,  the  son  of  KobadjJ 
began  to  reign  about  the  year  of  Christ  630.     His  propevl 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Kesra  or  Kesriy  from  which  tl4'l 
Greek  vrriters  formed  Chosroes.     He  is  celebrated  for  fatK.J 
bravery,  his  g^enerosity,  and,  above  all,  for  his  inflexible 
justice,  by  which  he  acquired  the  glorious  epithetof  j4(fe^fl 
or  the  Jast,  bestowed  on  him  by  IVIohammed,  who  wai 
born   during  his    reign.      He   endeavoured  to   extirpate 
Mazdak's  followers,  of  whom  eighty  or  an  hundred  thoti* 
sand  men  were  slain  in  one  day,  whilst  their  leader 
flayed  alive. 

XXI.  Hoitnrtzd,  or  Hormvz  the  Fourth,  son  of  Nw 
shirvan,  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Tartars,  by  the  a 
ance  of  Baharam    Chobtn,   whom    our    historians  i 

VaramTia;  but  he  ungratefuliy  rewiirded  this  galliud 
general,  to  whom  he  sent  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  ■ 
woman,  and  who,  in  consequence,  afterwards  rebelled  andf 
imprisoned  his  sovereign,  and  usurped  the  royal  dignity 
Khosru,  the  son  of  Horrauzd,  formed  a  party  againlf 
Baharam,  and  drove  him  into  Tartary  where  he  died  b 
poison.  Hormuzd  was  put  to  death  after  a  reign  t 
twelve  years. 

XXII.  Khosru,  who  was  surnamed   Parvit  or  Aparv 
(the  Victorious),  ascended  the  throne  about  the  year  (  _ 
Christ  592.     Tliis  prince  was  invited  by  a  letter  froitf 
Mohammed  to  embrace   the  religion  of  Islamism; 
Khosru,  offended  at  seeing  the  name  of  an  obscure  Arab'  I 
placed  before  his  own,  tore  the  letter  with  indignation,  and 
Mohammed  uttered  a  true  and  revengeful  prediction,  that 
the  Persian  empire  should  be  rent  in  like  manner.     He 
was  dethroned  and  muidcred  by  his  son  Skiroaiek,  \a  the  , 
year  626  or  628.  J 

XXIII.  Shirouieh,  whom  our  historians  call  ;?i>oe»S 
made  peace  with  the  emperor  HeracliuB,  and  reigned  onin 
seven  months.  "" 

XXIV.  Ardeskir,  the  infant  son  of  Shirouieb,  teigned 
on}y  five  or  eighteen  months. 

XX  V.  Shahriar,  whom  some  caW  ShttKriton.,  w;  &har^~ 
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ezad,  usurped  the  throne,  and  was  assassinated  after  a 
reign  of  a  few  weeks,  or,  as  some  say,  of  two  years. 

XXVL  Pouran  Dokht^  the  sister  of  Shirouieh,  and 
daughter  of  Khosru  Paryiz^  was  an  amiable  princess,  but 
reigned  only  a. few  monthly 

XXVII.  Azermi  IMihif  another  daughter  of  Khosru 
Panriz,  was  jdaeed  on  the  thionerbut  put  to  death  after  a 
reign  of  mx  months.  .      y^ 

XXVIIL  Ferokhzad  was  now  declaned  lung,  as  a  de 
scendant  of  Khosru  Parviz.    Two  or  three  princes  are 
said  to  have  fiUed  the  throne  for  onljy  a  few  days  or  hours. 
However,  all  agree»  thait .         . 

XXIX.  Tezdefardf  the  son  of  Shmkriar,  a  son  of 
Khosru  Parviz,  was  the  last  monarch  of  this  dynasty.  In 
theyear  of  Christ  632  he  commenced  his  reign,  which, 
though  it  lasted  twenty  years,  is  little  more  than  a  detail 
of  battles  between  the  Persians  and  the  Arabs.  Yezdejerd 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  ^e  year  652^  and  left  a  child, 
from  whom  deacenidedf  ii)^A^emale  line,  the  caliph  Yezid, 
By  thb  catastrophe,  the  eHve  of  Perua,  which  the  de- 
scendants of  Sassan  had  held  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  was  transferred  to  the  victorious  Mussulmans. 

The  religion  of  Persia,  whilst  under  the  government  of 
the  Sassanians,  was  that  of  Zeratusht  or  Zoroaster,  whose 
doctrines  are  exhibited  in  the  Zendavesta,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  speedily  superseded  by  the  Koran  of 
Mohammed.  Three  or  four  centuries,  after  the  Mussul- 
man conquest,  multitudes  of  Persians  worshipped  in  their 
fire-temples  unmolested ;  and  their  descendants  are  still 
zealously  attached  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  The 
Pahlaviy  was  spoken- at  the  court  of  Nushirvan,  but,  ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  yielded  at  that  of  Baharam 
Gout  to  the  polished  Deri,  that  soft  and  easy  dialect, 
which,  though  vitiated  by  the  introduction  of  Turkish  and 
Arabic  terms,  coatinues  to  be  at  this  day  the  proper  lan- 
guage of  Iran. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  Persia,  according  to  the 
<  Oriental  Writers. 

What  space  of  time  does  this  ancient  histoiy  of  Iran  or  Persia  com> 
prehend?  ' 
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the  Roman  emperor  Justinian,  and  favoured  Mazdak,  a 
man  of  Istakhar,  who  announced  himself  as  a  prophet,  and 
introduced  the  doctrine  of  perfect  equality  among  men, 
with  the  community  of  possessions,  and  even  of  nivesi 
The  nobles  and  learned  men  of  his  court,  disgusted  by  the 'I 
licentiousness  and  disorder  which  the  doclriae  of  Mazddt] 
produced,  drove  Kobad  from  his  capital. 

XX.  Nushiman,  or  Anuskrevan,  the  son  of  Kobadj'l 
began  to  reign  about  tlie  year  of  Christ  530.  His  propat:! 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Ksara  or  Kesri,  from  which  thi^;! 
Greek  writers  formed  Chosroes.  He  is  celebrated  for  hul-B 
bravery,  his  generosity,  and,  above  all,  for  his  inflexibltfF^ 
justice,  by  which  he  acquired  the  glorious  epithet  of  jicfe^I 
or  the  Just,  bestowed  on  him  by  Mohammed,  who  wa^l 
born  durinc^  his  reign.  He  endeavoured  to  extirpatM 
Mazdak's  followers,  of  whom  eighty  or  an  hundred  ihomi 
sand  men  were  slain  in  one  day,  whilst  their  leader 
flayed  alive. 

XXI.  Hormuzd,  or  Flormuz  the  Fourth,  son  of  Na« 
shirvan,  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Tartars,  by  the  assid 
ance   of  Baharam    Chobin,   whom    out    historians   ca' 
Yammm;     but  he  ungratefully  rewarded  this  gallai 
general,  to  whom  he  sent  the  dress  and  ornaments  o" 
woman,  and  who,  in  consequence,  afterwards  rebelled  i 
imprisoned  his  sovereign,  and  usurped  the  royal  dignityj9 
Khosru,  the  son  of  Hormuzd,   formed  a  party   again^a 
Baharam,  and  drove  him  into  Tartory  where  he  died  1^1 
poison.       Hormuzd  was  put  to  death   after  a  j 
twelve  years, 

XXII.  Khosru,  who  was  surnamed    Parviz  or  Apan 
(the  Victorious),  ascended  the  throne  about  the  year  o(M 
Christ  592,     This  prince  was  invited  by  a  letter  fronil 
Mohammed  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Islamism;    bu^l 
Khosru,  offended  at  seeing  the  name  of  an  obscure  Arab'  ( 
placed  before  his  own,  tore  the  letter  with  indignation,  and 
Mohammed  uttered  a  true  and  revengeful  prediction,  that 
the  Persian  empire  should  be  rent  in  like  manner.     He 
was  dethroned  and  murdered  by  his  son  Skirouiek,  in  the  ■ 
year  626  or  62B. 

XXIII.  Skirouiek,  whom  our  historians  call   Siroetl 
.made  peace  with  the  emperor  Heraclius,  and  reigned  onlfl 

seven  months. 

XXIV.  Ardeskir,  the  infant  son  of  Shirouieh,  ii 
on}y  five  or  eighteen  months. 

XX  V.  SAahriar,  whom  some  caW  SKatirwaiv,  m  S^ra 
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ezad,  usurped  the  throne,  and  was  assassinated  after  a 
reign  of  a  few  weeks,  or,  as  some  say,  of  two  years. 

XXVI.  Pouran  Dokhty  the  sister  of  Shirouieh,  and 
daughter  of  Khosru  Parviz,  was  an  amiable  princess,  but 
reigned  only  a  few  months 

XXVII.  Azermi  Dokkt,  another  daughter  of  Khosru 
Parviz,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  but  put  to  death  after  a 
reign  of  six  months.  v  c 

XXVIII.  Ferokhzad  was  now  declared  king,  as  a  de 
scendant  of  Khosru  Parviz.    Two  or  three  princes  are 
said  to  have  filled  the  throne  for  only  a  few  days  or  hours. 
However,  all  agree,  thai 

XXIX.  Yezdejerd,  the  son  of  Skahriar,  a  son  of 
Khosru  Parviz  J  was  the  last  monarch  of  this  dynasty.  In 
the  year  of  Christ  632  he  commenced  his  reign,  which, 
though  it  lasted  twenty  years,  is  little  more  than  a  detail 
of  battles  between  the  Persians  and  the  Arabs.  Yezdejerd 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  year  652,  and  left  a  child, 
from  whom  descended,  in.  |^ female  line,  the  caliph  Yezid, 
By  this  catastrophe,  the  enPre  of  Persia,  which  the  de- 
scendants of  Sassan  had  held  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  was  transferred  to  the  victorious  Mussulmans. 

The  religion  of  Persia,  whilst  under  the  government  of 
the  Sassanians,  was  that  of  Zeratusht  or  Zoroaster,  whose 
doctrines  are  exhibited  in  the  Zendavesta,  which  does  not 
appiear  to  have  been  speedily  superseded  by  the  Koran  of 
Mohammed.  Three  or  four  centuries,  after  the  Mussul- 
man conquest,  multitudes  of  Persians  worshipped  in  their 
fire-temples  unmolested ;  and  their  descendants  are  still 
zealously  attached  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  The 
Pahlavi,  was  spoken  at  the  court  of  Nushirvan,  but,  ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  yielded  at  that  of  Baharam 
Gour  to  the  polished  Deri,  that  soft  and  easy  dialect, 
which,  though  vitiated  by  the  introduction  of  Turkish  and 
Arabic  terms,  continues  to  be  at  this  day  the  proper  lan- 
guage of  Iran. 


Questions  on  tJie  History  of  Persia,   according  to  the 

Oriental  Writers. 

What  space  of  time  does  this  ancient  history  of  Iran  or  Persia  com  > 
prehend? 
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mperor  Justinian,   and  favoured  Mazdak,  a 
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introduced  the  doctrine  of  perfect  equality  among  t 
with  the  community  of  possessions,  and  even  of  wives. 
The  nobies  and  learoed  men  of  bis  court,  disgusted  by  the 
licentiousness  and  disorder  which  the  doctrine  of  MazdalFj 
produced,  drove  Kobad  from  his  capital. 

XX.  Nttshirvan,  or  AnushrevaTi,  the  son  of  Eobadji 
began  to  reign  about  the  year  of  Christ  530.  His  proper 
Dame  is  said  to  have  been  Kesra  or  KeiTt,  from  which  th* 
Greek  writers  formed  C/iosroea.  He  is  celebrated  for  hnl; 
bravery,  his  generosity,  and,  above  all,  for  his  infle\ib!( 
justice,  by  which  he  acquired  the  glorious  eipilhet of  Adet^i 
or  the  Just,  bestowed  on  him  by  Mohammed,  who 
born  diiring:  his  reign.  He  endeavoured  to  extirpal .. 
Mazdak's  followers,  of  whom  eighty  or  an  hundred  thoDJ^ 
Baud  men  were  slain  in  one  day,  whilst  their  leader 
flayed  alive. 

XXI.  Hortnuzd,  or  Hormuz  the  Fourth,  son  of  Ni 
shirvan,  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Tartars,  by  the  asii 
ance   of   Bakaram    Chobin,   whom    our    historians  ci 
Varammi    but  he  ungratefully  rewarded   this  gailai 
general,  to  whom  he  sent  the  dress  and  ornaments  of 
woman,  and  who,  in  consequence,  afterwards  rebelled  am 
imprisoned  his  sovereign,  and  usurped  the  royal  dignityJ 
Khosru,  the  son  of  Hormuzd,   formed  a  party   againai 
Baharam,  and  drove  him  into  Tactaiy  where  he  died   by 
poison.       Hormuzd  was  put  to  death  after  a  reign  of 
twelve  years. 

XXII.  KhosTu,  who  was  sumamed  Parviz  or  Aparvi* 
(the  Victorious),  ascended  the  throne  about  the  year 
Christ  592.  This  prince  was  invited  by  a  letter  froi 
Mohammed  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Islamism ;  tn 
Khosru,  offended  at  seeing  the  name  of  an  obscure  AraK 
placed  before  his  own,  lore  the  letter  with  indignation,  and 
Mohammed  uttered  a  true  and  revengeful  prediction,  tliat 
the  Persian  empire  should  be  rent  in  like  manner.  He 
was  dethroned  and  murdered  by  his  son  Skirouieh,  in  the 
year  626  or  628. 

XXIII.  Shirouieh,  whom  our  historians  call  Siroes, 
made  peace  with  (he  emperor  Heraclius,  and  reigned  only 
seven  months. 

XXIV.  Ardeskir,  the  infant  bod  of  Shirouieh,  reigned 
only  Sve  or  eighteen  months. 

XX  V.  Shahriar,  whom  some  caW  ShaUriTan,  m  Silary- 
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ezad^  usurped  the  throne,  and  was  assassinated  after  a 
reign  of  a  few  weeks,  or,  as  some  say,  of  two  years. 

XXVL  Pouran  Dokht^  the  sister  of  Shirouieh,  and 
daughter  of  Khosru  Parviz,  was  an  amiaUe  princess,  but 
reigned  only  a. few  months 

XXVII.  Axermi  Di^ktf  another  daughter  of  Khosru 
Parviz,  was  jdaeed  on  the  thione,  but  put  to  death  after  a 
reign  of  six  months.  y^ 

XXVIIL  Ferokhzad  was  now  declased  king,  as  a  de 
scendant  of  Khosru  Parviz.    Two  or  three  princes  are 
said  to  have  fiUed  the  throne  for  onljjf  a  few  days  or  hours. 
However,  all  agree,  fliiiit . 

XXiX.  Yezdeferdf  the  son  of  Skakriar^  a  son  of 
Kkosru  Parviz^  was  the  last  monarch  of  this  dynasty.  In 
the  year  of  Christ  1632  he  commenced  his  reign,  which, 
though  it  lasted  twenty  years,  is  little  more  than  a  detail 
of  battles  between  the  Persians  and  the  Arabs.  Yezdejerd 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  ^e  year  652,  and  left  a  child, 
from  whom4esceAded,  ii)^Jfe|^emale  line,  the  caliph  Yezid. 
By  this  catastrof^e,  the  eHve  of  Persia,  which  the  de- 
scendants of  Sassan  had  held  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  was  transferred  to  the  victorious  Mussulmans'. 

The  religion  of  Persia,  whilst  under  the  government  of 
the  Sassanians,  was  that  of  2^ratuskt  or  Zoroaster,  whose 
docttfues  are  exhibited  in  the  Zendavesta,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  speedily  superseded  by  the  Koran  of 
Mohammed.  Three  or  four  centuries,  after  the  Mussul- 
man conquest,  multitudes  of  Persians  worshipped  in  their 
fire-temples  unmolested ;  and  their  descendants  are  still 
zealously  attached  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  The 
Pahlavi,  was  spoken  at  the  court  of  Nushirvan,  but,  ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  yielded  at  that  of  Baharam 
Gour  to  the  polished  Deri^  that  soft  and  easy  dialect, 
which,  though  vitiated  by  the  introduction  of  Turkish  and 
Arabic  terms,  coutinues  to  be  at  this  day  the  proper  lan- 
guage of  Iran. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  Persia^  according  to  the 
«  Oriental  Writers.  • 

What  space  of  time  does  this  ancient  histoiy  of  Iran  or  Persia  com> 
prehend?  ' 
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Si^yttopolis,       Thence  ihey  marched    into  ^ypt;    but 
jt'sammetichiis,  king  of  that  country,  prevailed  od  them  to 
R^t^tri),  and,  ihiis  saved  his  dominionB  from  plunder  and 

.desolation.  During  their  absence,  their  wives  married 
their  slaves ;  and  a  numerous  offspring  was  the  fruit  at 
Ihi^  commerce.     When  the  Scythians  returned,  they  aryied 

^J^mselves  with  whips,  and  attacked  the  slaves,  who  .fled, 

,aiid  the  women  killed  themselves. 

Tomypis  was  a  Scythian  heroine,  whom  Cyrus  the  Great 

,  demanded  in  marriage  ;  but  she  refVising  him,  that  priuoa 
led  his  army  against  the  Massugetes,  who  were  then  under 
Iier  dominion,  and  lost  his  life. 

2rus  was  a  haughty  and  magnanimous  prince,  who, 
e  Persian  heralds  demanded  of  him  earth  and 
'water,  sent  to  Darius  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  ar)d  five 
,arrows,  without  any  farther  application.  The  Persian 
monarch  immediately  supposed,  that  this  present  waa  sent 
in  token  of  submission;  but  Gobrias,  who  kne^  the 
^ythians  better  than  his  master,  interpreted  it  to  denote, 
uat  the  Persians  must  not  expect  to  elude  the  eSects  'Of 
Scythian  valour,  unless  they  could  fly  like  birds,  plunge 
Unaet  water  like  frogs,  or  bury  thcmaelves  in  the  earth 
like  mice.  This  explanation  was  soon  justified;  and 
the  Scythians  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Persiaa  I 

Saulius  is  said  to  have  killed  Anacharsis,  a  prince  of  tbe  I 
blood,  for  presuming  to  introduce  the  nocturnal  rites  of  the  I 
inotber  of  the  gods  into  Scythia.  I 

Aripithes  had  a  numerous  progeny,  and  in  particular  a  I 
ton  named  Scythes,  whose  mother  had  caused  him  to  be  I 
instructed  in  all  tlie  Grecian  customs,  Wben  Scy^eB^I 
therefore,  ascended  the  throne,  he  appeared  to  possess  ao  I 
great  a  predilection  for  the  eflemiiiate  luxuries  of  tbe  I 
Greeks,  that  his  subjects,  irritated  at  tliis  preference,  de-  I 
throned  liim,  and  elected  bis  broiber  Octamasades,  king  ia  M 
his  stead.  I 

Ariantes  is  said  to  have  ordered  all  his  soldiers  to  ap-  I 
pear  before  him,  and  every  one  to  throw  tlie  tip  of  an  arrow  I 
into  a  common  heap,  wliich  amounted  to  so  great  a  bulk,.  I 
that  he  caused  it  to  be  melted  down  and  cast  into  a  large  I 
vessel,  as  a  monument  of  the  transaction.  I 

Athcas  obtained  from  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  a  coi>>  1 
siderable  succour  against  an  invasion  with  which  he  wasi 
threatened;    and  when  the  enemy,  terrified  by  the  prepft^ 


I 
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Nations  of  Philip,  desisted  fhxn  their  design,  he  p^etendea 
that  he  owed  him  no  reeompence,  because  a  war  had  not 
taken  place.  Philip,  incensed  at  this  ingratitude,  signified 
to  the  Scythian,  that  he  had  made  a  vow  to  erect  a  statue 
to  Hercules  at  the  moudi  of  the  Ister.  Atheas,  suspecting 
his  real  design,  answered,  that,  if  he  sent  the  statue,  it 
should  be  carefully  erected  and  preserved ;  but  that,  if  he 
entered  the  Scythian  territories  at  the  head  of  an  army,  the 
statue  should  be  melted  and  cast  into  arrows  to  be  used 
agiUBst  himself.  Philip  paid  no  attention  to  these  proud 
menaces ;  and  an  obstinate  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
Scythians  were  vanquished,  and  in  which  twen^  thousand 
women  and  children  were  made  prisoners.  Philip  sent 
into  Macedonia  twenty  thousand  Scythian  mares,  and  a 
vast  quantity  of  cattle.  As  a  proof  of  the  simplicity  and 
poverty  of  the  Scythians,  it  is  observable,  that  neither  gold, 
silver,  nor  jewels,  were  found  among  the  plunder.  From 
this  pariod,  little  notice  is  taken  of  them  as  a  collective 
nation,  though  the  different  tribes  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed, signalissed  themselves  on  various  future  occasions. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  the  Scythians. 

What  tract  of  country  did  the  Scythians  inhabit,  Tvhat  were  they 
styled,  and  from  whom  descended?  In  migrating  into  Europe,  whither 
did  the  descendants  of  Magog  spread  themselves  ? 

What  was  their  form  of  government?  What  were  the  traits  of  cha- 
racter which  the  Scythians  exhibited?  How  did  they  convey  their 
families  ?  What  did  they  esteem  as  their  greatest  wealth  ?  What  were 
the  objects  of  their  contempt?  What  were  their  virtues,  and  how  ob- 
tained 1     What  was  the  cruel  disposition  of  some  of  the  Sevthian  tribes  1 

What  took  place  among  the  Scythians,  at  the  funeral  of  a  monarch  ? 
How  was  the  hearse  accompanied!  Where  was  the  body  deposited, 
and  what  took  place  at  the  interment  ?  At  the  expiration  of  the  year, 
what  were  placed  round  the  monument  1 

What  deities  were  worshipped  by  the  Scythians? 
'■    How  were  the  warlike  temper  and  exploits  of  the  Scythians  regarded  ? 
How  did  they  treat  their  vanquished  enemies  1    What  were  their  manu- 
factures and  commerce  ?    For  what  were  they  remarkable  1 

In  what  manner  did  the  Scythians  cross  a  river  ?  How  were  they 
remarkable  for  their  friendship  and  enmities  ?  Were  they  populous  and 
long-lived  ] 

Who  was  Scythes  ? 

Whom  did  Sagillus  send  to  assist  the  Amazons  against  Theseus  ? 

What  was  the  disposition  of  Madyes,  and  what  did  the  Scythians 
effect  under  his  conduct  ?  What  happened  in  Scy thia  during  the  time 
the  Scythians  were  engaged  in  foreign  war  1  What  took  pkKie  at  their 
return  ? 

What  is  recorded  of  Tomyris  t 
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■wBids  iolerprewJ  and  verified  ) 
m  iihal  did  Saalius  kill  Aoachaisit ! 
_■  Kbit  HU  Scythei  inalnicleil,  vid  far  whal  reu 
I  Ihnined,  and  hit  brother  Oelamandes  raised  la  ihe  ihroi 
'Viiat  was  the  order  isaued  by  Ariauteij? 
I'liat  irai  ihe  ingratilude  of  Albeaa  to  Philip,  ling  of  Macedaa.  aod 
wai  it  punislinl?     What  was  the  nUnre  oF  [he  bnoly  which  Phil: 
I  tiblained  after  the  batUa?    FcDm  what  period  i>  lillle  not'iee  laliea  of  tl 
I   Scythiani  aa  a  natioal 


PHRYGIANS. 

PnRYGi*  Propbr,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  aneienlly 
B  very  fertile  tract  of  country,  situatfid  between  the  thirty- 
jseventh  and  forty-first  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  ex- 
tending from  fitly-sis  to  sixty-two  de^es  of  longitud' 
-was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pontus  and  Bithyhia; 
the  east  by  Pamphylia  and  Galatia;  on  the  south  by 
Lycia ;  and  on  the  west  by  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  MtBonia, 
and  Ihe  Mgeasi  Sea. 

The  Phrygians  were  descended  from  Gomer,  the  eldest 
son  of  Japhet.  They  were  a  superstitious,  voluptuous,  and 
.an  effeminate  people,  destitute  of  prudence,  and  of  such  a^ 
itervile  disposition,  that  nothing  but  stripes  and  ill  usage' 
could  induce  them  to  comply  with  their  duty.  Tbe^ 
BiUBie,  which  was  commonly  called  the  Phr^ian  mood, 
was  chiefly  calculated  to  enervate  the  mind.  Their  com- 
merce was  probably  very  considerable;  and  their  city  of 
Apamea  is  said  to  have  been  the  chief  emporium  of  all 
Asia  Minor.  They  possessed  a  competent  skill  in  geo- 
gi^phy,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  with  a  great  knowlalge 
of  music.  Being  much  addicted  to  superstition,  IJiey  had 
many  idols ;  but  then'  principal  deity  was  the  goddess 
Cybele,  who  was  represented  by  a  woman  silting  in  a 
chariot,  drawn  by  four  lions,  crowned  with  towers,  holding 
a  key  in  her  hand,  and  attired  with  a  garment  embroidered 
with  flowers  of  different  colours. 

The  first  king  of  Phrygia  of  whom  we  have  any  account, 
is  Nannacus,  who  reigned  before  the  flood ;  and  the  oracles 
unanimously  predicted,  that,  when  he  should  dic^^l  things 
^ould  perish.  With  many  sighs  and  tears  hei-8trove  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  the  gods ;  but  after  his  desttii  ensued 
tlie  delii^j  which  destroyed  the  human  race.  ' 
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Midas  was  succeeded  by  Grordius,  who  wiaar  raised  from 
the  plough  to  the  throne.  As  he  was  following  his  usual 
avocation  of  tillage,  an  eagle  settled  on  his  plough,  where 
it  continued  the  whole  day.  When  he  entered  the  city^ 
he  met  a  beautiful  young  woman,  who#  on  heanng  what 
had  happened,  assured  him  that  a  kiQ|dom  was  presaged 
by  the  oracle,  and  proposed  to  marrr  Jum*  Soon  after,  a 
sedition  breaking  out,  the  oracles  aoVned  the  Phrygians 
to  commit  their  government  to  a  kin|^y  and  observed,  that 
the  first  man  who,  after  the  ambMSador's  return,  should 
visit,  in  a  cart,  the  temple  of  Jupitiety  was  destined  by  the 
gods  to  wear  the  diadem.  Qordnii  immediately  appeared 
riding  in  his  cart,  and  was  prodsmned  king  of  Phrygia. 
Grateful  for  so  signal  a  favouf,  he  consecrated  his  cart  to 
the  goddess,  called  Regal  Ml^esty ;  and  to  its  beam  fast- 
ened a  knot,  which  was  so  arauUy  wovefi,  tiiat  the  oracle 
promised  the  empire  of  the  IVorld  to  him  who  should  untie 
it.  Alexander  the  Great  out  it  with  his  sn^ml,  and  thus 
fulfilled  or  eluded  the  prediction* 

Gk)rdius  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Midas,  respecting 
whom  the  oracle  uttered  &  prediction,  in  consequence  of  a 
swarm  of  ants  conveying  their  stone  of  wheat  into  his 
mouth  while  he  was  sleeping.  "  He  shall  acquire  immense 
riches,"  said  the  oracle;  and  the  prophecy  was  verified. 

Some  other  kings  afe  mentionea,  or  whom  nothing  is  re- 
lated very  deserving  of  notice*  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
subdued  Phrygia,  and  hdd  it  as  a  province,  till  he  was 
conquered  by  the  resistless  arms  of  Cyrus  the  Great.^ 


Questions  (mihe  History  of  the  Phrygians, 

Where  was  Phrygia  Pfoper  sttnatod,  and  how  was  it  bounded  ? 

From  whom  were  the  Phrygians  descended,  and  what  was  their 
character  ?  What  were  their  music  and  commerce  1  tn  what  sciences 
did  they  possess  a  competent  skill !    What  were  their  idols  ? 

Who  was  Naimacus,  and  wliat  did  the  oracles  predict  would  happen 
at  his  death  1 

By  whom  was  Midas  succeeded,  and  hew  was  Gordius  raised  to  the 
throne  ?  What  did  Gordius  consecrate  in  token  of  gratitude  1  What 
did  the  oracle  promise  to  him  who  should  untie  the  knot  of  Gordius,  and 
who  fulfilled  or  eluded  the  prediction  ? 

What  did  the  oracle  predict  respecting  Midas? 

What  other  kings  succeeded,  and  by  whom  was  Phrygia  subdued  1 
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^M         The  inhabitatitB  of  Phr^a  Minor,  called  Trojans,  froi 
^H     Troy,  the  metropolis  of  their  country,  were  itidiaptniably  4| 
^H     very  ancient  people.     Their  trade  wa*  very  flourishing;  a    ' 
^H     they  rose  to  a  considerable  pitch  of  splendour  and  mae 
^B      ficonce.     Their  religion*  differed  little  from  that  of  the 
habitants  of  Phrygia  Major. 

Teucer  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  founder  of  t 
Trojan  monarchy.      He  was  succeeded  by  his  s( 
Dardanus,  who  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  king-dor 
and  enacted  many  salutary  laws. 

Dardanus  was  sncceeded  by  hia  son  Erichthonins, 
inherited  the  virtues  and  the  happiness  of  his  father. 

Tros,  the  son  and  successor  of  Erichthonius,  was  I 
father  of  Ganymedes,  who,  having  occasion  to  pass  througM 
the  territories  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Sipylus,  was  detain* 
by  him,  and  so  brutally  treated,  that  he  died.  Fi 
prince  Phrygia  Minor  was  denominateil  Troas ; 
metropolis,  Troy.  Tros  was  succeeded  by  his  son  ,11ns, 
■who  devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  improvement  of 
his  territories,  the  emendation  of  his  laws,  and  the  felicity 
of  his  people.  His  son  and  successor,  Laomedon,  buill  a 
citadel  with  the  treasures  that  were  deposited  in  the  temples 
of  Neptune  and  Apollo.  His  inhospitable  treatment  of 
Jason  and  the  other  Argonauts  occasioned  a  war,  which 
terminated  in  his  own  death,  and  the  reduction  of  his 
metropolis. 

In  the  reign  of  Priam,  happened  the  memorable  war  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  (he  Trojans.  The  cause  of  this  un- 
happy contest  was  the  rape  of  Helen.  The  Greeks  employed 
in  this  expedition  upwards  of  a  thousand  ships;  and  all 
the  powers  of  Greece,  except  the  Acamanes,  were  engaged 
in  the  war.  The  city  of  Troy  held  out  against  these  forces 
for  ten  years ;  but  besides  the  Trojans,  the  Greeks  had  to 
contend  with  many  other  enemies,  for  all  Phrygia,  Mysia, 
Lycia,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  Minor,  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  besieged  ;  and  even  the  Tliracians  and  Ethi- 
opians rendered  them  assistance.     At  length,  the  Greeks 

•  Their  principal  dailies  were  Cvbele,  who  was  worahippod  thiefly 
upon  the  bills  of  Ida  ;  Apclla,  who  had  a  lempla  in  the  citadel  oC  Ttoy  ; 
lad  Pallm.  w)iDse  famoui  stalue  was  privately  stolen  tiy  Ulysies.  Faiua 
ivna  siso  one  oF  Ihelr  idoti  :  and  in  the  city  of  AniaiiW,  was  a  temple  to 
"  -  ■■   •«/*<>«  AjMo. 
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carried  the  city,  and  practised  all  the  cruelties  which  a 
barbarous  and  an  implacable  enemy  could  have  invented. 
Neither  the  silver  hairs  of  the  aged,  the  passionate  entreaties 
of  distressed  beauty,  nor  the  sdluring  softness  of  infantile 
innocence,  turned  aside  the  devouring  sword.  Slaughter 
and  devastation  raged  through  the  ill*£3ited  city;  and  those 
noble  edifices,  which  had  lately  been  the  admiration  of  Asia, 
were  consigned  to  the  flames.  Thua  perished  the  kingdom 
of  Troy,  after  subsisting,  from  Teucer  to  Priam,  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-mx  years. 


Q^esiidks  on  the  History  of  the  Trojans, 

Who  ,were  tli^TKiJansI  Wliat  was  their  trade  f  What  was  their 
religion,  and  what  were  their  principal  deities  1 

Who  was  the  sussed  founder  of  the  1>«jan  monarchy,  and  by 
whom  was  hd  succeeded  ? 

What  did  £richthonius  inherit  ?  . 

Of  whom  was  Tros  the  Caitber  7  To  what  did  he  give  his  name  ?  To 
what  did  his  successor  devote  his  time  ?  What  did  Laomedon  build, 
and  what  did  his  treatment  of  Jason  and  the  other  Argonauts  occasion  ? 

What  happened  in  the  reign  of  Priam,  and  what  were  the  cause  and 
i^ue  of  the  war  ?  When  was  Troy  taken,  and  how  did  the  Greeks 
treat  that  ill-fated  city  1    How  long  subsisted  the  kingdom  of  Troy  1 
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This  country  was  divided  into  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Mysia,  and  was  anciently  deemed  the  finest  and  most 
fruitful  part  of  Asia.  Mysia  Major  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Troas,  on  the  east  by  Phrygia,  on  the  south  by 
JEolia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  -^Egean  Sea.  Mysia  Minor 
lay  on  the  Propontis,  and  thence  extended  to  Mount 
Olympus  :  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
Propontis  and  Bithynia ;  on  the  east  by  Phrygia  Major ; 
and  on  the  south  by  Troas. 

The  religion  of  the  Mysians  was  nearly  similar  to 
that  of  the  neighbouring  Phrygians,  and  their  lan- 
guage was  the  same,  with  some  variation  of  dialect. 
Pergamus,  the  chief  city  of  Mysia  Major,  was  enriched 
with  a  library,  containing  two  hundred  choice  manu- 
scripts, for  the  transcribing  of  which  parchment  was  here 
first  invented,  and  called  by  the  Latins  charta  Perga- 
mena,  the  paper  of  Pergamus,     Here  also  were  invented 
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those  costly  hanging§  known  by  tlie  name  of  tapestry. 

the  rityof  Lampsacus,  in  Mysia  Minor,  Priapus,  the 

infamona  of  all  the  heathen  deities,  was  worshipped 

particular  manner,  and  his  temple  was  a  pcrfe  ' 

lewdness. 


Questions  on  tha  History  of  the  Mysiam 

Kdw  ita>  Mysia  divided?     By  nhat   was  Alysia  Major 
Where  was  MysU  Minor,  and   how  was  il  bounded  1 

WImt  were  Ihe  leligion  and  Ungunge  of  the  Mysians?  With  nbtt 
(as  ihe  cily  of  Pcrgamus  em  belli  sTisd.  anil  why  naa  paichment  called 
ihaild  Pirgamena.  thifoftrtif  Psi'^mm,  by  the  Lslira  I  What  were  alba 
nveated  at  Pergamui  1    What  deity  was  worahippeil  at  Lampsaciu  t 
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Lydia,  according  to  Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient  gsogrO' 

phers,  was  situated  between  the  thirty -seventh  and  thirty- 
niotii  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  being  bounded  by  Mysia 
Major  on  the  norlli,  by  Phrygia  on  the  east,  by  Caria  on 
the  south,  and  Ionia  on  the  west.  It  was  extremely  fruitful 
in  corn,  wine,  and  other  aaeful  commodities,  and  was  en- 
riched with  many  valuable  mines,  whence  CrcBsus  is  said 
to  have  drawn  his  immense  wealth.  The  metropolis  was 
Sardis,  which  was  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pactolus. 

The  Lydians  were  once  a  warlike  people ;  but  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Persian  luxuries,  they  became  indolent, 
voluptuous,  and  effeminate.  Tliey  were  the  first  that  coined 
gold  and  silver  i  that  kept  taverns  and  eating-houses;  and 
Uiat  invented  public  games,  which  were  therefore  called  by 
the  Romaiis  ludi.  Their  religion  resembled  that  of  the 
Phrygians. 

Historians  mention  three  distinct  races  of  Lydian  mo- 
narchs  :  the  A  tyadce,  so  called  from  Atp,  the  grandson  of 
Masnes;  the  iferaclidte,  or  descendants  of  Hercules; 
the  MermnadtB,  who  were  also,  properly  speaking,  H 
clids,  being  descended  from  one  Lemnos,  or  Agelaus, 
Bon  of  Hercules  by  Omphale, 

(B.  C.  680.)  Candaules,  the  last  king  of  the  second  n 
imprudently  extolled  the  charms  of  his  queen  to  Gyges,  ] 
/iivotiritc  minister,  whom  \ie  \i\accd  m  the  porch  of  1 
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chamber,  that  he  might  see  her  undress  when  she  went  to 
bed.  The  minister,  however,  was  discovered  by  the  queen, 
who  informed  him,  that  he  must  either  expiate  his  crime 
by  his  own  death,  or  murder  Candaules,  the  contriver  of  it, 
and  receive  both  her  and  the  kingdom  for  his  reward. 
Gyges  accordingly  stabbed  his  master  whilst  asleep,  married 
the  queen,  and  ascended  the  throne. 

Croesus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alyattes,  extended  his 
conquests  so  successfully,  that  his  kingdom  became  equally 
respectable  with  those  of  Media,  Babylon,  and  Egypt. 
Having  invited  to  his  court  Solon,  the  Athenian  legislator, 
the  Lydian  monarch  displayed  before  him  the  magnificence 
of  the  royal  treasury,  and  asked  him  who  was  the  happiest 
man  that  he  had  ever  known,  expecting  that  he  would  give 
the  preference  to  hhn.  But  Solon  replied,  TelluSy  a  virtuous 
Athenian,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country ; 
and  gave  the  king  to  understand,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
judge  of  the  happiness  of  any  man  before  his  death, 

When  Cyrus  was  extending  his  conquests  over  all  Asia, 
Croesus  determined  to  oppose  him ;  and,  marching  against 
the  Persians,  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  loaded  with 
chains,  and  condemned  to  perish  in  the  flames.  As  he 
mounted  the  pile,  he  frequently  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  Solon ! 
Solon!"  Cyrus  being  informed  of  this  exclamation,  and 
of  the  lesson  which  Croesus  had  received  from  the  Athenian 
legislator,  pardoned  the  unfortunate  monarch,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  instability  of  all  human  happiness.  With 
Croesus  ended  the  empire  of  the  Lydians. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  the  Lydians, 

How  was  Lydia  situated,  and  by  what  bounded  1  What  was  its 
fertility  1     Which  was  the  capital  7 

What  was  the  character  of  the  Lydians  ?  What  did  they  first  use 
and  invent,  and  why  were  public  games  called  ludi  by  the  Romans  ? 
What  was  their  religion  ? 

How  many  races  of  Lydian  monarchs  were  there  ? 

What  was  the  fate  of  Candaules,  the  last  king  of  the  second  race, 
and  what  the  occasion  of  his  death  ? 

How  did  Croesus  extend  his  conquests,  and  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  conference  between  him  and  Solon  ? 

Whom  did  Croesus  oppose,  and  what  was  tlie  consequence?  For 
what  reason  did  Cyrus  pardon  Crcesus  ?  With  whom  ended  the  empire 
of  the  Lydians  ? 
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Tills  country  was  situated  between  the  Lhirty-s 
thirty-eighth  degrees  of  north  latitude;  being  bounded  ( 
die  north  by  Phrygia  Major,  on  the  east  by  Pmnphylia,  on 
the  south  by  the  Mediterraueaji,  and  on  the  west  by  Caria. 
The  soil  was  very  fertile,  the  water  pure,  and  the  air  salu- 
brious. 

The  Ljrcians  were  once  a  very  powerful  and  warlike  peo-  1 
pie,  and  are  highly  commended  for  their  temperance,  and  ■! 
mode  of  administering  justice.  They  were  first  subjugated.  | 
by  Croesus,  and  afterwards  by  Cyrus.  Instead,  however,  J 
of  following  the  example  of  their  neighbours  by  a  volun-|l 
tary  submission,  the  natives  of  Xanthus  attacked,  with  a,i 
handful  of  men,  the  numerous  and  victorious  army  of  thetl 
Persians;  but,  finding  themselves  overpowered  by  numbers,/^ 
they  retired  into  their  city;  and,  having  set  fire  to  the^ 
castle,  in  which  were  their  families  and  riches,  they  returnedj 
to  the  engagement,  and  were  all  cut  to  pieces.  Only  threaT 
kings  of  all  Lycia  are  noticed  in  history:  Amisodarus,  whoJ 
is  fabled  to  have  nourished  the  monster  Chimcera;  Jobates,^ 
who  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Pratua,  king  of  thefl 
Argives;  and  C  y  hern  iscus,  who  served  as  an  admiral  ini 
the  Persian  tlect,  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  ^ 
Greece. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  the  Lycians. 

Where  was  L^cia  situaied,  and  how  bounded  ?   What  wbi  the  nalun 

fin  uhI  and  climate? 

Wbal  was  Ibe  characler  of  Ihe  Lyciani  ?     By  whom  were  they  sub 

jugaled  ?     What  was  the  conduct  or  the  nalives  o(  Xanthui,  and  wiia 

'heic  (ale'!     How  many  kings  of  Lycia  ate  noticed  in  history  I 


CILICIANS. 

CiLiciA  derived  its  name  from  Cilix,  tlie  son  of  Age~ 
nor,  who  formed  a  settlement  in  this  country,  and  was  situ- 
ated between  the  thirty-sixth  and  fortieth  degrees  of  north 
latitude  :  it  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Mount  Amanus  : 
on  the  north  by  Isauria,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia  Minor;, 
on  the  west  by  Pamphylia;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Me-i  J 
The  whole  coimlry  was  anciently  div 
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into  Cilicia  Aspera,  and  Cilicia  Campestris.  That  part 
called  Cilicia  Campestris,  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts 
in  Asia;  but  the  western  division  was  remarkably  steril. 

The  ancient  Cilicians  were  a  rough  unpolished  race, 
whose  treachery,  injustice,  and  cruelty,  were  proverbial, 
and  who,  m  the  time  6f  the  Romans,  subsisted  chieHy  by 
piracy.  Biefore  they  settled  in  this  country,  they  were 
governed  by  their  own  princes,  and  divided  into  the  The- 
ban  and  the  Lyrnessian  kingdoms.  On  the  extinction  of 
the  Persian  empire,  Cilicia  became  a  Macedonian  province; 
after^hedeftth  of  Alexander,  it  was  subject  to  the  Seleu- 
cideer^  and  Pompey  annexed  it  to  the  Roman  empire. 


-  Queistions  on  the  History  of  the  Cilicians. 

From  whom  did  Cilicia  derive  its  name,  where  was  it  situated,  how 
botinded,  ahd  hew  anciently  divided  ?  In  what  did  Cilicia  Campestris 
diffti^  freia  tUe  western  division  ? 

What  was- the  character  of  the  ancient  Cilicians,  and  how  were  they 
governed,  previously  to  their  settlement  in  this  country  1  What  was  the 
fate  of  Cilicia,  and  who  annexed  it  to  the  Roman  empire  J 


ARMENIA. 


Armenia  Major  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Iberia 
and  Albania;  on  the  east  by  Media;  on  the  south  by 
Mount  Taurus;  and  on  the  west  by  the  mountains  Pary- 
adres,  some  Pontic  nations,  and  the  Euphrates.  It  was 
agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and  vallies ;  but  produced 
scanty  crops  of  corn,  wine,  &c.  which  were  also  extremely 
bad.  The  religion  of  the  Armenians  resembled  that  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  with  some  trifling  variations;  but 
their  principal  deity  was  the  goddess  Tanais,  to  whom  seve- 
ral magnificent  temples  were  consecrated.  Their  language 
was  similaLr.  to  that  of  the  Syrians;  at  least,  they  used  the 
Syriac  chafcacters. 

Armenia  5vas  subject  to  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
king  of  Maoedon.  During  the  minority  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  Artarias  and  Zadriades,  goy^rnors  of  Armenia,  re- 
volting from:  their  allegiance,  caused,' themselves  to  be  pro- 
claimed kingis  of  the  provinces  under  their  jurisdiction. 
The.  troops  of  Antiochus  being  fully  employed  iiv  ^w<^vW\ 
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quarter,  this  daring  rebellion  was  crowned  with  ejrtraor-T 
dinary  bucccm  ;  arid  Armenia,  from  a  small  province,  soon  I 
became  a  considerable  kingdom  in  wealth,  power,  and"' 
extent.  Having  thus  effected  their  ambitious  purpose,  the  L 
conquerors  divided  their  territories  into  two  kingdoms,  of  I 
which  the  greater  was  governed  by  Artaxiaa,  under  the  T 
name  of  Armenia  Major,  and  the  lesser  by  Zadriades,  i 
der  tlie  appeUation  of  Armenia  Minor. 

Antiochus,  being  informed  of  these  proceedings,  sent  j 
a  powerful  army  against  the  usurpers ;  but  his  attempts 
were  all  defeated,  and  he  waa  compelled  to  conclude  af  I 
peace;  whilst  his  successful  opponents  entered  into  an' J 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  thus  secured  their  new  f 
kingdoms  to  themselves  and  their  descendants. 

(B.  C.  95.)  Tigranes  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne- J 
of  his  ancestors,  when  he  was  prevailed  on  by  MithridatcsJ 
Eupator,  king  of  Pontus,  to  engage  in  a  conspiracy  against  J 
the  Romans,  and  married  his  daughter  Cleopatra.  Tigrwies  ' 
Bent  a  powerful  army  against  Cappadocia,  which  the  Ro- 
man senate  had  recently  conferred  on  Ariobarzanes,  drove 
the  reigning  prince  from  the  throne,  and  bestowed  the 
crown  upon  Ariaratlies,  son  of  Mithridaies.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Syrians,  being  harassed  by  the  perpetual  con- 
tentions of  the  Seleucidffi,  invited  Tigranes  to  take  poasea- 
iion  of  their  throne,  which  he  ascended  witli  the  unanimous 
suffrage  of  the  people.  His  ambitious  spirit  being  in- 
flamed by  this  new  addition  of  strength,  he  led  h's  victori- 
ous army  into  Armenia  Minor,  which  he  reduced  in  one 
campaign;  marched  against  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  whom  he 
compelled  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign :  and 
invaded  Cappadocia  a  second  time,  and  brought  back 
diree  hundred  thousand  prisoners,  whom  he  employed  in 
building  a  city,  which  he  denominated  after  his  own  name 
Tigranocerta.  He  also  added  ail  Mesopotamia,  the  fertile 
province  of  Mygdonia,  and  the  important  city  of  Nisibis, 
to  the  crown  of  Armenia;  and  elat»l  with  his  victories,  he 
soon  after  assumed  the  title  of  "  King  of  King8."-._ 

Miihridates,  in  consequence  of  a  signal  victory  obtained 
over  him  by  the  Romans,  fled  from  Pontus  to  tliJe  court  of 
his  son-in-law,  and  though  Tigranes  refused  to  see  and  ac- 
knowledge him  for  a  relation,  he  would  not  deliver  him 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Upon  which  LucuUus,  the 
Roman  general,  immediately  invaded  Armenia;  and  from 
that  moment,  Tigranes  was  not  the  same  person  who  had 


subdued  empires.  Though  the  army  of  Tigranes  was 
strengthened  by  the  troops  of  several  neighbouring  nations, 
yet  the  Romans  attacked  the  Armenians  with  irresiHtible 
fury,  and  routed  tliem  with  a  great  slaughter.  Tigranea 
quilted  the  field  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  and 
took  refuge  with  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  in  one  of  his  "- 
ties.  Such  was  the  great  disparity  of  numbers  ou  this 
casion,  that  Livy  observes,  the  conquerors  did  not  equal 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  vanquished. 

Other  engagements  followed,  in  all  of  which  the  troops 
of  Tigranes  were  defeated  and  put  to  the  rout.  At  lengtii, 
young  Tigranes,  prince  of  Armenia,  revolted  gainst  his 
father,  and  went  over  to  Pompey,  who  had  assumed  the 
command  of  the  Roman  legions.  The  unfortunate  Tigranes, 
therefore,  formed  the  resolution  of  delivering  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  of  trusting  to  their  genero- 
sity. As  he  entered  the  works  of  the  enemy,  two  licton 
informed  him  that  he  must  dismount  from  his  horse,  na 
person  being  allowed  to  visit  a  Roman  camp  on  horseback. 
As  soon  as  Pompey  appeared,  he  laid  aside  his  diadem,  and 
threw  himself  at  his  feet;  but  the  Roman  general  raising 
him  from  thut  humiliating  posture,  put  the  crown  a^in 
upon  his  head,  and  conducted  him  to  his  tent.  Next  day, 
the  conqueror  restored  to  Tigranes  the  kingdom  of  Arme- 
nia with  the  greatest  part  of  Mesopotamia,  and  invested 
his  son  with  the  government  of  the  provinces  of  Gordyene 
and  Sophene.  This  arrangement,  however,  displeasing  the 
young  prince,  he  solicited  the  inhabitants  of  Sophene  to 
withold  the  royal  treasures,  which  the  Roman  general  had 
adjudged  to  his  father.  Pompey,  therefore,  loaded  him 
with  chains,  and  sent  him  to  Rome. 

Tigranes  the  Elder,  being  restored  to  his  paternal  king- 
dom, cheerfully  yielded  the  provinces  of  Syria,  Cilicia,  and 
Cappadocia,to  the  Romans,  and  was  designated  by  the  title 
of  ally  of  tlie  Roman  republic.  He  considered  himself 
bound  to  maintain  a  strict  friendship  with  the  Romans, 
and  not  only  refused  to  succour  Mithridates,  after  that' 
monarch  had  been  defeated  by  Pompey,  but  even  offered 
a  reward  to  any  one  who  should  put  (urn  to  death.  Ti-' 
granes  died  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  left  the 
crown  of  Armenia  to  his  son  Artuasdes. 

(B.  C.  37.)  Artuasdes  no  sooner  assumed  the  reins  of 
government,  than  he  projected  the  subjugation  of  Media, 
and  advised  Marc  Antony  to  invade  that  country,  tiSwvw^ 
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to  conduct  him  tliither  in  person,  and  to  assist  him  t  _ 
all  his  forces.  Antony  reiidily  emhraced  this  proposal  L 
but  the  Armenian,  being  privately  reconciled  to  the  king* 
of  Media,  led  the  Romans  over  such  steep  mountains,  a 
through  such  bad  roads,  that  they  were  obhged  to  \esn 
most  of  their  baggage  and  warlike  engines  behind.  "" 

treachery  being  discovered,  Artuasdes  was  loaded 
chains,  stripped  of  his  treasures,  and  reserved  to  grace  thl^l 
triumph  of  Marc  Antony  at  Alexandria.  ,f 

(B.  C.  32.)  The  Armenians  placed  the  crown  on  tlta<J 
head  of  his  eldest  son,  Artaxiaa;  but  the  Romans  drovfl 
him  from  the  throne,  and  bestowed  the  sovereignty  c 
Tigranea,  a  younger  brother.  After  the  demise  of  Tigrane^ 
and  his  sons,  Augustus  conferred  the  Armenian  crown  oa 
Artuasdes,  supposed  to  hare  been  the  son  of  Artaxias  II J 
On  the  death  of  Artuasdes,  Ariobarzanes,  a  Mede,  ' 
invested  with  the  government,  at  the  request  of  the  Arme- 
nians. 

This  country  was  afterwards  subdued  by  the  Parthiano. 
in   opposition  to  whom,   Tiberius  supported  Mithridate 
Iberus,  brother  to  Fharasmenes,  king  of  Iberia.     Mithn' 
dates,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  triumphed  ove, 
the   Parthians;    but  his  brother,   Fharasmenes,  sent  fauu 
Bon,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  to  invade  Armeniai^ 
This  unexpected  irruption,  and  the  defection  of  severaiVB 
Armenian  nobles,  induced  the  king  to  shut  himself  up  ii 
the  castle  of  Gorneas,  which  was  defended  by  a  Roman, 
garrison.     Theunfortunate  monarch,  however,  was  betraye^fl 
by  the  governor  into  the  hands  of  his  iniquitous  nephew,^ 
Rhadaraistus,  who  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  together 
with  his  UDotTending  children, 

Rhadamisttis,  having  cut  oiTthe  whole  family  of  Mithri- 
dates,  took  possession  of  the  throne  of  Armenia;  but  Tiri- 
datea,  brother  to  Vologeses,  king  of  Parthia,  resolving  to 
assert  the  ancient  right  of  his  family  to  the  usurped  kmg- 
dom,  marched  a  powerful  army  into  Armenia,  and  com- 
pelled the  regicide  to  retire  to  the  extremity  of  the  country. 
The  severity  of  the  weather,  and  a  great  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions, obliged  the  Parthians  to  abandon  their  enterprise, 
and  enabled  Rhadamistus  to  recover  his  territories.  But 
'  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  was  formed  against  the  usurper, 
who  after  his  return  had  committed  many  acts  of  tyranny, 
I  lind  who,  with  his  wife  Zenobia,  made  his  escape  on  horst 
t  back.   Zcaobia,however,beingpregnant,andunabletokee 
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up  with  her  husband,  eftroestly  entreated  him  to  deliver  her, 
by  an  honourable  death,  from  the  horrors  of  captivity.  After 
some  delay,  he  consented,  and  wounding  her  desperately 
with  his  Boiraitar,  threw  her  body  into  the  Araxes.  She 
was  found  by  some  shepherds,  who,  observing  manifest  signs 
of  life,  bound  up  her  wound,  and  carried  her  to  Artaxata, 
whence  she  was  sent  to  Tiridatea,  who  received  her  with  the 
respect  due  to  her  situation  and  misfortunes. 

The  Armenians  being  continually  harassed,  and  kept  in 
a  state  of  perpetued  alarm,  applied  to  the  eraperor  Nero, 
who,  afler  the  country  had  been  subdued  by  his  generals, 
and  Tiridates  driven  from  the  throne,  bestowed  the  sove- 
reignty on  Tigranes,  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  After 
the  death  of  Tigranes,  Tiridatea  had  the  address  to  induce 
Nero  to  restore  to  him  the  diadem,  which  he  and  bis  suc- 
cessors possessed  as  homagers  to  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  reign  of  Trajan,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia 
was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province;  but  it  soon 
recovered  its  liberty,  and  was  governed  by  its  own  kings 
in  the  reign  of  Constantinc  the  Great.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Saracens;  then  by  the  Turks,  who  denominated  tiie 
country  Turcomania ;  afterwards  by  OccadaD,  firet  Cham 
of  the  Tartars.  None  of  these  conquests,  however,  extir- 
pated the  race  of  Armenian  kings. 

Armenia  Minor,  which  before  the  revolt  of  Zadriades 
and  Artaxias,  constituted  part  of  Cappadocia,  was  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  south  by  Mount 
Taurus,  and  on  the  west  and  north  by  a  long  chain  of 
mountains,  called  Mons  Scordiscus,  Amanus,  and  Anti- 
taurus.  The  valleys  of  this  country  are  crowned  with 
grapes  and  olives  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  Greece. 

Zadriades  maintained  his  usurped  honours  by  forming  a 
strict  alliance  with  the  Roman  republic.  Artanes,  the 
last  male  of  this  race,  was  slain  in  battle  by  Tigranes,  the 
First,  kingof  Armenia  Major,  whom  the  Romans  expelled 
from  his  country,  and  bestowed  the  crown  upon  Dejo- 
tarus*,  tetrarch  of  Galatia.  In  the  civil  war,  this  prince 
espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey,  but  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  was  generously  pardoned  by  Julius  Ctesar.  On 
the  demise  of  Dejotarus  II.,  who  bad  been  educated  by 

*  Of  this  prince  Pampey  uieil  to  saj,  tliBl  of  all  the  friendB  of  Rome, 
Dejotarus  was  the  mosl  hearty,  of  all  iu  allies  ihe  most  iiacese,  and  tha 
only  one  od  wham  Ehe  republjc  could  place  an  entire  dcpetidaivLQ^ 
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CatOj  and  enjoyed  the  unreserved  friendship  of  Cicero, 
his  family  became  extinct,  and  the  kingdom  was  given, 
fir^t  to  Artuasdes,  king  of  Media,  and  then  to  Polemon, 
kingf  of  Pontus.  It  was  afterwards  successively  governed 
by  Archelaus,  of  Cappadocia;  Cotys,  of  Bosporus;  Aris- 
tobiiluB,  great  grandson  to  Herod  the  Great ;  and  Tigranes, 
his  near  relation.  Armenia  Minor  was  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province  by  Vespasian;  and  on  the  division  of 
tlie  empire,  it  was  subjected  to  the  emperors  of  the  East.  It 
was  a^rwards  successfully  invaded  by  the  Persians,  and  at 
_  length  became  a  prey  to  the  Tuiks,  who  still  retain  it  undec^_ 

I  '■■"■""  —  1 

Qaestions  on  ihe  History  of  Armenia. 

How  was  Armenia  Major  bounded,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
coontrjl  What  teas  the  leligioa  of  the  Annenians,  and  what  Iheit 
language ! 

To  whom  wan  Annenia  subject?  When,  and  in  nhal  manner,  did 
Artaxias  and  Zsbriades  ohlain  posaessiou  of  this  country?  How  did 
the  conquerors  di"ide  iheir  territories? 

Were  the  elibits  of  Anliochus  successful  against  the  usurpers?  By 
nhom  was  Timoes  ioduced  lo  engage  in  a  coafedecacy  agtiiost  the 
Romans  ?  VVbat  oai  the  success  of  bis  eipedilion  against  Cappadocia, 
and  how  did  he  obtain  the  throne  of  Syria?  Wliat  couotry  did  be 
reduce  in  one  campaign,  whom  did  be  compel  lo  acknowledge  him  as 
their  sovereign,  and  what  was  the  auccess  of  hia  second  invasion  of 
Cappadocia?  What  did  he  also  add  U  the  crown  of  Armenia,  and 
what  title  did  he  afterwards  assume  ? 

What  was  the  cooaequence  of  Tigranea's  refusal  to  deliver  Mithridatei 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  t  What  was  the  isEue  of  the  first  engase- 
ment  of  the  arm;  of  Tigranea  with  Ihe  Romans,  and  what  waa  the  dis- 
parity of  numberi  between  the  conquerors  and  the  cooqueitd  1 

What  was  the  issue  of  oiher  engagements,  and  what  produced  the 
resolution  of  Tigrancs  lo  deliver  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Ramans  1 
How  did  he  conduct  himself  before  Fompey,  and  what  was  bis  reception 

a  the  Roman  general  ?    Why  was  Tigranes  liie  Younger  loaded  with 
tins  and  sent  to  Rome  ? 

What  countries  did  Tigranes  the  Elder  yield  to  the  Ramans,  and 
how  was  be  designated  by  the  Roman  republic?  Did  he  maintain  a 
strict  friendship  with  the  Komans?  At  what  age  did  he  die,  and  to 
whom  did  he  leave  the  crown  of  Armenia? 

1  Whom  did  Artuasdei  pereuade  to  invade  Media?     How  did  he  de- 

ceive Marc  Antony,  and  what  was  the  conseiiuence  of  his  treachery  1 
To  whom  did  Ihe  Armenians  and  Ihe  Romans  now,  Bucceniively,  dis- 
pose of  Ihe  crown  ? 

By  whom  was  this  country  afterwards  subdued?  Whom  did  tl 
Romans  support,  and  enable  lo  triumph  over  the  Faithiana?  Who  li 
vaded  Annenia,  and  what  was  the  fate  of  Mithridatei  Ibenia  and  fj 
children  ? 
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le  throne  I    What  wis  the  f&M 
if  his  wife  Zenobioil 

By  whom,  OD  Ihe  appli 
From  Ibe  Ihroae,  uxi  oa  i 

■ictwn  posiessed  by  hi 

Wbcn  nas  the  kingdon 
IMd  it  afterwords  recaver  its  iioenyr     Jiy  wDom  wai  h  HUMequenuy 

How  ii  Armenia  Minor  bounded?  Wbat  do  tbe  valleys  of  Ihii 
countTy  produce  ? 

Hour  did  Zadriides  maintain  hii  usorped  faonontj  ?  Or  nbon  was 
Ailaines,  (he  last  male  of  ibis  iBce,  siain  ?  AfUr  eipelling:  Tigiaoes.  on 
whom  did  the  Roman*  bestow  the  crown,  and  what  did  PomMy  say  of 
him;  for  what  was  DeJDlanis  pardoned  by  Julius  Cassar?  Vvbendid 
his  family  become  eitiact,  and  to  wliom  was  tlie  kingdom  given  f  By 
whom  was  (his  coaatry  sfierwards  governed  7  By  whom  was  it  reducM 
to  a  Roman  province,  and  on  the  divisian  of  lhe<  Roaiaa  empire  to 
whom  was  it  sutijeclcd  1    '['a  h  liom,  at  lengih,  did  it  become  a  prey  f 


CAPPADOCIANS. 

Cappadocia,  properly  90  called,  is  situated  between  the 
thirty-eighth  and  forty-first  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
'»  bounded  by  Pontus  on  the  north,  by  the  Euphrates  and 
part  of  Armenia  Minor  on  the  east,  by  Lycaonia  on  the 
south,  and  by  Gaiatia  on  the  west.  ,  Its  produetipns  are 
wines,  several  sorts  of  fruit,  crystal,  jasper,  alabariw,  and 
onyx  atone.  In  ancient  times,  it  abounded  with  mines  of 
silver,  brass,  and  iron,  and  was  peculiarly  famous  for  aa 
excellent  breed  of  horses. 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Cappadocian»  was  laixch  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Persians.  Of  their  laws  no  systen 
is  extant;    and  we  cannot  speak  with  accuracy  of  their 
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The  first  king  of  Cappadocia  was  Phamaces,  who  re- 
ceived the  diadem,  together  with  the  princess  Atossa,  for 
having  saved  Cyrus  the  Great  from  a  furious  lion,  which' 
attacked  him  in  hunting.  The  weakness  of  these  monarcha 
rendered  tliem  an  easy  conquest;  and  on  the  irruption  of 
the  Macedonians,  this  country  was  changed  into  the  form 
of  a  province.  Ariarathes  III.,  however,  reinstated  him- 
self in  the  sovereignty,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  pos- 
terity. After  having  borne  the  yoke  of  the  Persiar 
the  petty  kings  of  Cappadocia  groaned  under  that  of  tl 
Romans. 


r 
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Ariarathea  VI.  assisted  the  Romans  in 
AristonicuB,  and  waa  slain  in  battle.  He  left  sis  sons  by 
Hs  queen  Laodice,  who,  dreading  their  authority,  dispatched 
five  of  them  by  poison,  and  designed  to  exterminate  the 
family,  but  the  youngest  was  happily  conveyed  beyond  tha 
reach  of  her  unnatural  cruelly.  This  was  Ariaralies  VII. ' 
who,  having  espoused  the  daughter  of  Mithridatea  tha 
Great,  was  poisoned  by  the  order  of  that  monarch.  After 
tiie  tragical  end  of  Ariarathes  VIII,,  who  was  basely  assa»*-' 
sinated  by  Mithridates  at  a  conference  held  in  sight  of 
both  the  armies  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontua,  the  Romans' 
were  desirous  of  giving  the  Cappadocians  a  republicaa.. 
form  of  government,  but  at  length  allowed  them  to  chooW' 
B  king.  Accordingly,  they  elected  Ariobarzanes,  who  wa«. 
an  approved  and  a  steady  friend  of  the  Roman  republic.; 
Archelaus  was  the  last  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  owed  Iub' 
elevation  to  the  surprising  beauty  of  his  mother  Glaphyn^* 
who  had  captivated  the  heart  of  Marc  Antony-  In  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  this  prince  was  summoned  before  the 
senate,  and,  being  falsely  accused  of  several  heinous  crimes, 
fell  a  victim  to  unconquerable  grief,  and  his  kingdom  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province. 
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Questions  on  (Ae  HistoTy  of  the  Cappadocians 

Where  ii  Cappadocia  situated,  and  how  bounded?     What 
productJotiB,  and  wiih  what  did  il  anciently  abound  I 

What  were  Ihe  religion,  the  laws,  and  tlie  eommeice  of  tbe  Cappii- 
dociana? 

On  what  account  did  Phamaces  receive  the  crown  of  Cappadocia  1 
Was  this  country  changed  into  the  forni  of  a  province  by  the  Macedo- 
nians 1  Did  Ariarathes  the  Third  rainalale  himself  in  the  tovereignlj  1 
Did  the  petty  kings  of  Cappadocia  gmaa  under  the  yoke  of  Rome? 

On  tbe  death  of  Ariarathes  the  Sixth,  which  of  hia  childien  did  hli 
wife  Laodice  put  to  death  7  By  whose  order  was  Ariaralhes  the  Seventh 
poisoned  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  Ariarathes  the  Eighth,  and  whom  did 
the  Cappadocians  afterwards  choose  for  their  king?  Who  was  the  last 
king  of  Cappadocia,  and  Id  what  cause  did  ha  owe  his  elevation  1  What 
was  the  fate  of  Archelaus,  an^  of  hia  kingdom  1  ,.    ■ 


PERGAMIAN8.  ' 

The  kingdom  of  Pergamus  received  its  denomination 
hsuB  a  city  in  the  province  of  Mysia,  which  was  its  capital. 


[ 
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and  had  never  any  certain  or  fixed  limits.  The  Pergamian 
monarchs  made  a  considerable  figure  among  the  princes  of  ■ 
Asia,  and  were  very  serviceable  to  the  Romans  in  all  their 
Asiatic  wars.  * 

(B.  C.  28a.)  The  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  PergamuijI 
was  Phileteerus,  a  Paphlagonian  eunuch,  of  mean  descenlt^ 
who  seized  on  ^e  castle  of  Pergamus,  which  had  been 
committed  to  his  care,  by  Lysimachua,  king  of  Thrace,  and 
appropriated  to  his  own  uae  the  royal  treasures  which  were 
there  deposited.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Eumenes,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  which 
prevailed  among  the  Seleucidee,  subdued  a  considerable 
part  of  Asia. 

(B.  C.  241.)  On  the  demise  of  Eumenes,  Attalus  I. 
succeeded  to  the  sovereignty,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
He  espoused  the  cause  of  Rome  with  uncommon  vigour 
against  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  died  suddenly  of  an  apo- 
plexy. He  was  a  generous  patron  of  literature  and  learned 
men,  and  so  great  an  admirer  of  Homer,  that  he  ordered 
Daphidas,  the  gramntarian,  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  a 
rock,  for  speaiing  disrespectfully  of  the  poet.  Attalus 
wrbte  several  books,  which  are  occasionally  quoted  by^ 
Strabo,  Piiny,  and  Arteinidorus.  ,,^1 

(B.  C.  198.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.'^B 
Eumenes  11.,  who  renewed  the  alliance  with  Rome,  anq^^V 
embraced  every  opportunity  of  signalizing  himself  on  be-  ' 
half  of  that  republic.  By  his  assistance,  the  Romans  de- 
feated Antiochus  the  Great  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  and 
therefore  rewarded  him  by  bestowing  on  him  some  of  the 
provinces  taken  {torn  that  prince.  Eumenes,  however, 
was  soon  obliged  to  implore  their  assistance  against  Prusias, 
king  of  Bithynia,  who,  in  concert  with  Hannibal,  invaded 
his  dominious,  and  defeated  him  in.  a  naval  engagement 
with  considerable  loss.  The  Romans  immediately  sent  am- 
bassadors, who  effected  a  mediation  between  the  contending 
monarchs.  Eumenes  having  gone  to  Rome,  to  give  some 
information  against  Perses,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  attacked 
on  his  return  by  two  assassins,  whom  Perses  had  hired  for 
that  purpose,  and  who  wounded  him  dangerously  in  the 
head  and  shoulder  with  stones.  He  was  carried  to  the 
island  of  JEgina,  and  his  wounds  being  long  in  healing, 
he  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  Attalus,  therefore,  the 
brother  of  Eumenes,  married  his  wife,  and  assnrae'^  '' 
soverei^ty.  When  the  king  arrived  to,  \i»  c 
oiiiy  said  to  Altaius  in  a  whisper,    "  Bo  twi^  ^ 


assnrae'i  '^^^ 
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haate  to   marry  my  queen,  till   you  are  certified  of  mv  J 
Jfeath."  '    J 

Instead  of  sissisting  the  Romans  against  Perses,  king  of  J 
Macedon,  Eumenes  oftered  to  stand  neuter,  if  that  prince  f 
■would  pay  him  a  thousand  talents,  and  also  to  procure  | 
Perses  a  peace  from  the  Romans  for  fifteen  hundred  more. 
The  Romans  being  informed  of  these  proposab,  were  so 
exasperated,  that  they  encouraged  his  brother  Attains  to  I 
te^uest  the  kingdom  for  himself,  and  enacted  a  law  chat    | 
£umenes  should  be  prevented  from  entering  their  capital. 
Alarmed  at  this  extraordinary  behaviour,  the  king  sent  J 
his  two  brothers.  Attains  and  Atheneeus,  to  plead  his  cause  [ 
at  Rome;    but  the  senate  were  inflexible,  and  appeared  ' 
obstinately  bent  on  his  destruction.     Their  designs,  how- 
ever, were  frustrated  by  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  put  a  period   ( 
to  the  king's  life,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  reign.  i 

(B.  C.  159.)  Attains  11.  had  no  sooner  ascended   the  J 
throne  than  he  found  himself  at  war  with  Prusias,  king  of  ] 
Bithynia,  who  invaded  his  dominions,  and  made  himself  I 
master  of  the  royal  city  of  Pergamus.     The  Romans,  how-   ( 
ever,  compelled  the  ambitious  Bithynian  to  accept  of  peace   1 
on  the  mortifying  conditions  of  givmg  Attains  twenty  shipa, 
of  paying  five  hundred  talents  within  the  space  of  twenty   ' 
years,  and  of  resigning  all  his  new  acquisitions.     Afler-   , 
wards,  Nicomedes,  the  son  of  Prusias,  with  the  assistance  ] 
of  Attains,  made  war  upon  his  father,  whom  he  chased    f 
from  the  throne,  and,  finally,  caused  to  be  put  to  death. 
On  the  termination  of  the  war,  Attains  returned  to  Per- 
gamus, where  he  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  luxury  a 
indolence;  and  Philoptsmen,  one  of  his  ministers,  govern- 
ed both  the  king  and  kingdom  at  his  own  pleasure.     On 
the  death  of  Attains,  the  crown  devolved  on  the  son  of  \ 
£umenes. 

(B.  C.  138.)  Attains  III.  soon  exhibited  that  cruel  and  I 
tyrannical  disposition,  which  proved  the  scourge  of  hia  | 
people,  and  has  stamped  indelible  infamy  on  his  character. 
His  nearest  relatives  and  most  failliful  friends  were  i 
humanly  murdered,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences ;  t 
oldest  and  most  judicious  statesmen,  with  their  wives  and 
families,  were  put  to  death  by  hirtsl  assassins ;  and  the 
whole  kingdom  was  filled  with  carnage  and  desolation.  The 
guilty  king  was  then  tormented  with  all  the  horrors  of  re- 
morse, and  in  a  fit  of  melancholy  sequestered  himself  from 
sU  mankind.     He  clothed  himself  in  mean  apparel,  neg- 
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lected  his  hair  and  beard,  and  cnltivated  a  garden  for  Ihe 
purpose  of  raiBing  poisonous  herba.  These  he  mingled 
wilh  such  aa  wwe  wnolegome,  and  sent  packets  of  (hem  to 
those  persond  who  had  unfortunately  roused  his  suspicions. 
At  length  Attalus  fdl  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died. 

This  tyrant  having  by  his  will  left  all  his  effects  to  the 
Romans,  the  republic  seized  on  his  kingdom,  ant]  reduced 
it  to  a  province,  under  the  name  of  Asia  Propria.  How- 
ever, Aristonicus,  the  next  heir,  boldly  put  in  his  claim  to 
the  crown,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Pergamians, 
bravely  contended  with  the  Romans  for  Bometime;  but  at 
length  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
prsetorian  province,  and  divided  into  several  districts,  eacli 
depending  on  the  metropolis  where  the  Roman  pretior 
resided. 


Qitestions  on  the  JUsionj  of  Ihe  Pergamtans. 

I'lom  what  did  Ihe  kingdom  of  Pergamut  receine  its  niniB,  »nd  wliat 
were  ita  limits)  Haw  did  iha  Peigamian  moaarchi  appeal  aamiig  ilie 
pniieei  of  Asia  1 

Who  was  tlia  lound«r  q(  the  kicgdvin  nf  reigamus,  and  m  what  did 

be  seiu  1     By  whom  nas  Philelierua  luaceeded  ! 

Od  the  demise  of  Eumenea.  who  aaiumed  the  tills  of  king  T  Wliose 
ouse  did  Altslua  (he  First  espouse,  and  vhat  tvu  the  character  af 
Attalus  ?  How  did  be  vindicate  the  fame  of  Homer,  and  nhat  books  did 
he  wiiie ! 

By  whom  was  Attalus  fucceeded,  and  what  alliance  did  he  renew! 
How  did  the  RoiDam  reward  Eumeaes  the  Second  for  his  assisUnce  i 
By  whom  wot  Eumenos  defeated  lo  a  naval  engagement,  and  how  was 
>  reconciliation  eltecled  t  Where,  and  by  whom,  was  Eumenes  attacked 
and  dangerously  wounded,  and  whither  was  be  carried  1  Who  married 
the  wife  of  Eumenes  during  his  absence,  and  assumed  the  sovereignty  ? 
When  Eumenes  arrived  at  hii  cs{Hta],  what  did  he  say  to  his  brother 
Attalus ! 

What  eiasperaled  the  Rfimans  against  Kumenes,  and  whom  did  he 
■end  to  plead  bis  cauie  at  Komel  Was  the  seoale  pacified,  and  )iow 
irere  its  designs  fruatraled  ? 

Under  Attalus  Ibe  Second,  who  made  himself  master  of  the  royal  city 
of  Peigsmuil  On  wbat  conditions  did  Ihe  Romaos  compel  Frusiai, 
kiog  of  Dithynii,  lo  accept  of  peace  1  Whom  did  Attalus  the  Second 
Bssist  in  deUironing  hta  father,  and  what  was  the  conduct  of  Attalus 
after  bis  return  lo  Pergunus  T 

What  were  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  Altalus  the  Third  7    What 

To  whom  did  Aitalua  t 
did  the  Romans  reduce  his 
of  Arisionicus  to  obtain  ll: 
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Thrace  was  bounded  by  Mount  Htemus  on  the  north; 
"by  the  Euxine,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  PropontiB  on  the 
east;  by  the  jEgsean  sea  on  the  south;  and  by  Macedon 
and  the  river  Strymon  on  the  west.  In  the  interior  of  this 
.country,  the  climate  is  cold,  and  the  soil  extremely  bar- 
ten  ;  but  the  maritime  provinces  are  remarkably  pleasant, 
and  abound  with  grain,  fruits,  and  other  necessaries  of 
Ufe. 

The  ThracipiB  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people;    but 
tiieir  minds  were  uncultured,  and  strongly  tinged  with 
cruelty.     Their  religion  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Greeks; 
1)111  they   honoured,  in  a  particular  manner.  Mars  and 
Mercury,  the  gods  of  the  brave  and  of  thieves.     When  ^    ' 
child  was  bom,  the  relations  assembled,  and  deplored  his 
ill  fortune,  in  entering  on  the  theatre  of  human  trials  and 
calamities ;  but  when  any  one  died,  they  committed  him  to 
the  ground  with  great  rejoicings,  repeating  the  affliction>    ' 
which  he  had  exchanged  for  perfect  felicity.     In  the  moun-    ' 
tainouB  parts  of  the  country,  every  man  had  several  wive^  ' 
who,  at  nis  decease,  contended  for  the  honour  of  being 
sacrificed  on,  and  deposited  in  the  same  grave  with  iheir 
husband.     Children  were  frequently  sold  by  their  parents. 
Indolence  was  accounted  a  suitable  appendage  of  great- 
ness;    ^;ricuiture    was    considered    as    altogether  con- 
temptible; and  rapine  and  glory  were  synonymous  terms. 

Though  Thrace  was  sometimes  called  a  kmgdom,  yet  it 
was  only  an  assemblage  of  petty  states,  independent  of  each 
other.     Some  of  the  princes  united  their  neighbours  under 
their  sceptres,  and  assumed  the  diadem;    but  they  rarely 
transmitted  it  to  their  posterity.     Had  these  people  been  | 
unanimous  in  their  counsels,  they  might  have  become  one  ' 
of  the  most  powerful  nations  on  earth,  Thrace  was  anciently    ' 
divided  into  the  Dolonci,  Denselette,  Bessi,  Ciconea,  Edoni, 
Bistones,  Odomantes,  Brygi,  Pieres,  Odrysee,  Autonomi, 
Mcedi,  Crobyzi,  Sapcei,  and  Celetce.     Tliese  successively 
fell  under  Uie  dominion    of  the  Romans.       Linus  and 
Orpheus,  so  highly  celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets,  were 
the  sons  of  Oeager,  a  prince  of  the  Pieres;    and  of  this 
country,  Democritus  the  philosopher,  and  Thucydides  the 


Questions  on  the  History  of  Thrace. 

How  was  Thraoe  bounded,  smt  what  is  Ibe  nature  oS  iu  dimale  ai 
toil? 

What  wag  the  characlei  oflbe  Thriciaiul  Wbal  wu  their  rcligict 
What  W9S  Iheir  couducl  db  the  binb  of  a  child,  aad  the  dealh  of  bi 
onel  la  lome  parts,  had  each  man  more  than  one  nifel  How  we 
children  treated,  aod  how  were  iodolence  and  rapine  eitiniBledl 

Was  ThtacB  a  Vingdom,  and  bow  miEht  Iho  Thtaciani  have  becon 
very  powerful ''.  ■  lain  wliat  nations  was  Tbnce  anciently  dividet 
Under  whose  dominion  did  ihey  fall  I  Who  were  Linns  and  Otpheu: 
and  who  were  natives  of  Ihis  country  1 


This  tract  of  country  was  situated  between  tLe  forty-first 
and  forty-third  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  river 
Partlienius,  on  the  south  by  Mount  Olympus  and  the 
Rhyndacua,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Bosphorua  Thraeius. 
It  contained  several  handsome  cities,  was  well  watered,  and 
abounded  with  moat  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  but  the 
greatest  part  of  its  once  fertile  soil  is  now  totally  desti- 
tute of  cultivation,  and  its  largest  cities  are  either  laid  iu 
ruins,  or  dwindled  into  contemptible  villages. 

In  the  reign  of  Prusias,  who  is  the  first  king  of  Bithynia 
noticed  by  historians,  this  country  was  invaded  by  Crcesus, 
king  of  Lydia.  It  was  afterwards  subjugated  by  the 
Persians,  who  retained  it  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  but  the  inhabitants  were  permitted  to  live  under 
their  ancient  form  of  government. 

We  pass  over  several  unimportant  reigns,  till  we  come  to 
that  of  Prusias,  who,  during  the  Mithridatic  war,  professed 
a  warm  regard  for  the  Romans;  but  he  granted  an  asylum 
to  Hannibal,  their  implacable  enemy,  and,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  that  eminent  commander,  invaded  the  territories 
of  the  king  of  Pergamus.  These  proceedings  having 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans,  they  demanded' 
Hannibal ;  and  Prusias  was  at  length  obliged  to  execute 
the  orders  of  the  conscript  fathers.  The  illustrious  Cartha- 
ginian, however,  having  implored  the  gods  to  punish  the 
perfidy  of  the  king  of  Bithynia,  immediately  swallowed  a 
deadly  poison.  Priiaias  afterwards  assistecl  the  Romans 
in  the  war  against  Perses,  king  of  Macedon.  Hostilities 
broke  out  between  the  king  of  Bithynia  and  Etimenes  H,. 
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king  of  Pergamus,  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of 
the  fonoer,  He  was  hateful  to  his  subjects,  and  despicable 
to  foreigners,  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  cowardice,  and 
disgtiBting  behaviour.  His  person  was  extremely  deformed, 
and  his  mtnd  depraved. 

Prusiaa  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nicoraedes  II.,  who 
was  worthy  of  such  a  father,  and  who  sacrificed  all  hts 
brothers  to  his  tyrannical  ambition.  On  the  demise  of 
this  prince,  wlio  was  assassinated,  Nicomedes  III.  as- 
cended the  throne.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  N 
medes  IV,,  who  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Rom 
and  immediately  alier  whose  death,  Uitliynia  \vas  reduced 
to  a  province  ot  Rome. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  Bithynia. 

Wheie  wu  Bithynia  litualed,   and  how  wai  it  bouadcd  ?     Dncribe    , 

iti  (neienl  and  its  present  stale- 
Under  whit  reign,  atid  bj  Mhom,  was  this  country  invaded  1 

whom  was  il  aftanvBrds  lubjugated  ? 

At  whose  ins^gatioa,  and  by  irhom,  was  the  kiugdam  ot  Perg; 

invided!      What  wae  the  condaet  of  Prusiai  lo   Hannibal  7     V, 

did  Fniaiai  assist!     What  occauoned  the  Jestructlon  of  PniaUi, 

what  was  the  nature  of  his  character  and  person  1 

B;  whom  was  Pru;ias  succeeded,  and  what  n-ai  hii  condaet?     B^    { 

whom  was  Nicomedes  the  Second  succeeded  '.     After  whole  death  w 

Bithynia  reduced  to  a  Bmnan  prntince  1 


This  country  was  sjttiated  between  the  forty-first  and 
forty-third  degrees  of  noith  latitude,  and  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Euxine  sea,  on  the  east  hy  Colchis,  on 
I  the  south  by  Armenia  Minor,  and  on  the  west  by  the  river 
Halys.  The  air  is  very  salubrious,  the  hills  are  generally 
covered  with  olive  or  cherry  trees,  and  the  plains  produce 
exuberant  crops  of  grain. 

It  ie  supposed,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Pontua 

re  the  descendants  of  Tubal,  but  in  process  of  time  they 

became  blended  with  Cappadocians,  Paphlagonians,  and 

,   other  foreign  nations.     Tliey  were  celebrated  for  their  ex- 

I   traordinary  skill  in  working  iron,  and  fabricating  steel 

I  armour.       Their  chief  objects  of  adoration  were  Ceres,  j 

Jupiter,  andNeptune,  to  whom  they  offered  burnt  sacrificed  J 


They  also,  occasionally,  offered  four  white  horses  toN^tuna 
causing  them  to  advance  with  a  chariot  into  the  sea,  till   I 
they  were  drowned.  ( 

Pontus,  and  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Euxiiia    I 
sea,  were  successively  subdued  by  the  Medes  and  Persians,   | 
the  latter  of  whom  erected  Pontus,  which  had  hitherto  been    | 
a  part  of  Cappadocia,  into  a  kingdom,  and  beatowed  tha 
sovereignty  on  Artabazes,  of  the  royal  family  of  Persia,  ii 
the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hyataspes.     From  thii 
period,  the  kings  of  Pontus  were  feudatories  to  the  Persian 
empiretill  the  reign  of  Ariobarzanes,  who  shook  off  the 
yoke,  and  greatly  extended  hia  dominions ;    and  s 
the  succeeding  princes  added  all  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia, 
and  great  part  of  Colchis  and  Eithynia,  to  their  territories. 

(B.  C.  182.)  Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates  V.,  no 
sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  he  took  the  city  of  Sinope 
by  assault,  and  attacked  the  territories  of  Eumenes,  king 
oi'  Pergamus.  These  proceedings  occasioned  a  war  with 
the  Roman  repubhc,  in  which  his  dominions  were  invaded, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  make  peace  on  very  disadvan- 
tageous terms.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mithridates 
VI.,  who  entered  into  a  strict  alliance  with  the  Rotnans, 
for  whom  he  performed  some  important  services,  and  whO 
bestowed  on  him  Phrygia  Major. 

(B.  C.  124.)  On  his  demise,  his  son,  Mithridates  VII., 
assumed  the  regal  authority,  at  the  age  of  eleven  yeare. 
He  commenced  his  reign  with  the  most  inhuman  and  un- 
natural acts  of  cruelty.     That  he  might  inure  himself  ta 
hardship,  he  spent  a  great  portion  of  his  time  in  the  exert, 
cise  of  hunting,  passing  whole  months  in  the  open  fieldlj 
and  frequently  reposing  amidst  the  frozen  snow.     He  armed 
himself  against  deleterious  potions,  with  such  powerful  aa>  ' 
tidotes  and  preservatives,  that,  in  tiie  latter  part  of  hia  life, 
the  most  exquisite  poisons  rather  nourished  than  destroyed 
the  constitution  of  his  body.     Having  arrived  at  years  of   ] 
maturity,  his  thoughts  aspired  to  the  absolute  empire  of  all    ( 
Asia;    and  he  made  a  progress  through  alt  the  kingdom!   ' 
of  the  eastern  continent,  that  he  might  observe  the  customs, 
laws,  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 

Shortly  after,  he  resolved  to  reduce  his  ambitious  pro- 
jects to  execution,  and  invaded  the  neighbouring  kingdoia 
of  Paphlagonia,  which  he  divided  with  his  friend  Nico- 
medes,  of  Bithynia.  He  also  annexed  to  this  conquest  the 
country  of  Gialatia,  which  was  under  the  protection  of  th%^ 
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Roman  republic.     He  entered  Cappadocia  at  ihe  head  of 
a  formidable  army,  and  by  treachery  astonished  aad  awed 
the  Cappadocians,  over  whom  he  placed  his  son,  a  child  of  _ 
eight  years  old,  under  the  tutelage  of  Gordiua,  ont     "  ' ' 


(B.  C,  91.)  The  growing  power  of  the  king  of  Pontu 
ixcited  such  jealousy  in  the  breasts  of  the  Romans,  thod 
they  sent  L.  Cornelius  Sylla  into  Cappadocia,  to  thw    ' 
his  measures.     At  length,  war  was  formally  declared  t 
tween  the  Romans  and  Mithridates  (B.  C.  89).     The  It' 
of  Pontus,  however,  having  persuaded  many  of  the  nei^, 
bouring  nations  to  enlist  under  his  standard,  boldly  i 
tacked  the  enemy,  soon  drove  the  Romans  out  of  Asii 
and  over-ran  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  Lycia,  and  the  ad? 
jacenl  countries.     The  free  cities  of  Asia  threw  open  then- 
gates,  and,  by  voluntary  submissions,  escaped  the  fate  of 
those  who  had  opposed  his  prt^ess  (B.  C.  88).     Mithri- 
dates   took   ample,    though   diabolical,    revenge  on   the 
Romans,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  ia<>-4 
eluding  women  and  children,  were  murdered  in  Asia  infl 
one  day.     Archelaus,  commander  in  chief  of  his  armj^l 
made  a  Buccessful  incursion  into  Greece;   and  the  princa  1 
Ariarathes  reduced   the   kingdom   of  Macedon.      Other 
generals  were  equally  successl\il,  and  Mithridates  soon  be- 
came masler,  not  only  of  Asia,  but  of  all  Greece  and  the 
neighbouring    islands,    except    Rhodes,    as    far  .  as    the 
Cyclades. 

These  successes  were,  at  length,  checked  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who,  hearing  that  the  king  of  Pontus  had  projected 
an  invasion  of  Italy,  sent  Lucius  Sylla,  a  brave  and  expe- 
rienced commander,  into  Greece.  The  armies  of  Sylla  and 
Archelaus  engaged,  and  the  latter  was  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men.  At  length, 
Mithridates  concluded  a  peace  with  Sylla,  and  con* 
seated  to  relinquish  all  his  conquests,  and  confine  him- 
self  within  the  boundaries  of  Pontus,  to  release  all  who  had 
been  taken  captJve  during  the  war,  and  to  deliver  up  to 
the  Roman  general  eighty  ships,  with  their  arms  and  am—  ■ 
munition,  £ve  hundred  archers,  and  two  thousand  talentaJJ 
Thus  terminated  the  firat  Mithridatic  war  {B.  C.  85).  U 

■   This  peace  was  merely  a  truce.     The  king  of  Pontnri^ 
made  some  expeditions  against  the  Bosphori,  in  which  he 
■    was  successful.     This,  and  the  death  of  Sylla,  induced 
Jiin)  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  countries  which  he  had 


been  compelled  to  cede  to  the  Romans.  Accordingly,  he 
invaded  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  and  the  provinces  of  Asia; 
and  Tigranes,  king  of  Annenia,  attacked  Cappadocia. 
The  Roman  senate,  on  hearing  of  these  transaclions,  dis- 
patched the  consul  LucuUus  into  Asia,  and  entrusted  Colta, 
the  other  consul,  with  a  fleet  to  guai'd  the  Propontis  and 
Bithjnia. 

Mithridates  havinp  defeated  the  Romans  with  great 
slaughter  by  land,  ordered  liis  admiral  to  sail  into  the 
harbour,  and  destroy  the  fleet  of  Cotta,  which  was  imme- 
diately performed.  The  loss  of  the  Romans  on  this  oc- 
casion was  very  considerable.  Plutarch  says,  that  four 
thousand  Roman  infantry  were  slain  in  the  land  engage- 
ment, and  that  few  of  the  mariners  were  saved.  Fortune^ 
however,  now  declared  in  favour  of  Lucullus,  who  compelled 
the  king  of  Pontua  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cyzicum,  and  put- 
ting to  sea,  gained  an  important  victory  over  the  fleet  of 
Mithridates  near  the  island  of  Lemnos.  He  then  subdued 
Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  and,  entering  the  fertile  plains 
of  Pontua,  invested  Eupatoria,  Themiscyra,  and  Amisui, 
three  towns  of  great  importance.  But  before  tlie  last  of 
them  surrendered,  Mithridates  advanced  agialnst  him,  and 
an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  king  of  Pontua  proved 
victorious.  He  was,  however,  soon  after  defeated  with 
great  loss,  deserted  by  his  army,  and  compelled  to  retire 
with  a  small  retinue  to  the  court  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia. 

Lucullua  reduced  all  Pontus,  and  sent  to  inform  Tigranes, 
that  if  he  did  not  deliver  up  Mithridates,  he  would  declare 
war  against  Armenia,  This  embassy  proving  unsuccess- 
ful, an  engagement  took  place  between  Lucullus  and  the. 
Armenians,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  consider- 
able loss    (B.C.  70).     Mithridates,  however, 


nians  in  several  engagements,  and  expected  to  drive  then) 
effectually  out  of  PontuB. 

(B.  C.  67.)  Pompey  being  appointed  to  the  comman4 
of  the  Roman  army,  sent  proposals  of  peace  to  Mithridateg, 
which  the  king  of  Pontua  not  only  rejected,  but  was  per- 
suaded, by  the  deserters  m  his  army,  to  Bwear  that  he 
would  never  form  any  alliance  with  Rome.  Two  battles 
enabled  the  Roman  general  to  disconcert  all  the  plans  of 
'  Mithridates,  whom  Pompey  expelled  from  the  kingdoia  o? 


I 


I 
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Pontus.     He  also  reduced  all  the  Tortresses  that  were  stiU 

giarrisoned  by  the  king's  troops,  and  posseted  himself  of 
(RimenBe  treasure  in  gold,  silver,  and  other  valuables. 

Having  completed  the  conquest  of  Pontus,  Pompey 
inarched  his  troops  into  Syria;  but  do  sooner  was  he  with- 
drawn, than  Mithridates,  who  had  lain  concealed  in  the 
territories  of  a  Scythian  prince,  re-appeared  in  his  kingdom, 
and  assembled  all  his  subjects  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
However,  the  affairs  of  the  king  of  Pontus  were  soon  pet*-* 
plexed  by  a  public  rebellion ;  and  he  was  deserted  bf 
those  in  whom  he  had  placed  the  most  implicit  confidence; 
At  length,  he  adopted  the  resolution  of  marching  through 
'Bosphorus  Cimmerius,  Scythia,  and  Pannonia,  and  of  in* 
vading  Italy,  with  the  assLstance  of  the  European  Gaul^" 
who  were  then  at  war  with  the  Romans.  But  while  tli© 
army  lay  encamped  at  Bosphorus  Cimmerius,  Phamaces, 
the  king's  favourite  eon,  formed  a  powerful  taction  amon^ 
the  soldiers,  who,  on  his  offering  to  lead  them  back  into 
Pontus,  proclaimed  him  king  with  loud  and  repeated  ad- 
clamatioDs.  When  Mithridates  was  informed  of  this  alarms 
in g  rebellion,  he  went  to  appease  the  tumult;  but  thi^ 
measure  proving  inefFeetaal,  he  endeavoured  to  excite  tbA 
compassion  of  his  son.  Finding  all  means  ineSectual,  the 
wretched  monarch  besought  the  gods,  that  his  unfeeling 
6oB  might,  on  some  future  occasion,  know  the  exquisite 
pangs  which  must  rend  a  parent's  heart,  on  seeing  hit 
warmest  affection  and  solicitude  requited  with  such  ua> 
natural  ingratitude.  He  then  withdrew  into  the  apart- 
ment of  his  women,  where  he  drank  poison,  and  ad-^ 
ministered  the  same  to  his  wives,  concubines,  and  favourite 
daughters.  The  deleterious  potion,  however,  wrought  nol 
its  intended  effect  on  him;  and  the  king,  after  wounding 
himself  with  his  sword,  was  killed  by  a  Gaulish  soldier: 
Such  was  the  end  of  Mithridates,  who  subdued  twenty-foiir 
nations,  and  could  speak  their  languages  as  fluently  as  his 
own.  He  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  physic, 
and  wrote  in  the  Greek  tongue  a  learned  treatise  on  botany. 
He  is  to  be  admired,  however,  for  the  equanimity  with 
which  he  bore  many  of  his  misfortunes,  rather  than  for  his 
numerous  victories  or  extraordinary  learning. 

Pharnaces  presented  the  body  of  his  father  to  Pompey; 
and  having  received  the  crown  of  Bosphorus  from  the  con* 
queror,  together  with  the  appellation  of  "  an  ally  of  Rome," 
he  ordered  all  the  commanders  in  Pontus  to  surrendet 
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their  castles  and  treasures  to  the  Roman  general,  who  thus 
acquired  immense  wealth.  Phamaces,  however,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  civil  dissensions  at  Rome,  to  obtain  posses- 
sioa  of  Armenia  and  Cappadocia.  He  was,  therefore,  at- 
tacked by  Julius  Cajsar,  who  defeated  him,  and  who  in 
writing  to  his  friends  said,  "  1  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered," 
Phamaces  was  afterwards  killed  in  an  engagement  with 
Asander,  wlrom  the  Romans  had  invested  with  hia 
kingdom. 

On  the  death  of  this  unworthy  prince,  Pontus  waa  again 
provinciated.  During  the  second  triumvirate,  Marc 
Antony  bestowed  it  on  Darius,  the  sod  of  Phamaces,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Polemon,  the  son  of  a  Laodicean  orator, 
called  Zeno.  Polemon  II.,  son  of  the  last  prince,  was 
Taised  to  the  sovereignty  on  the  demise  of  his  father;  but 
Ae  dying  without  issue,  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  was  dis- 
memhered,  and  added  to  the  provinces  of  Galatia,  Bithynia, 
and  Cappadocia,  Alexius  Comnenus  erected  the  empire 
of  TVapezond,  which  included  a  great  part  of  this  country; 
and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after,  David  Com- 
nenus was  taken  prisoner  by  Mahomet  II.,  and  his  empire 
Bubjected  to  that  nf  Constantinople. 


Questions  on  the  HuCory  of  Pontus.  ' 

Where  was  Foulus  tUuaud,  atld  b;  what  bouoded  1  Whtil  u  ibe 
liatute  of  the  air  and  the  soil  ? 

Whoivere  the  ancient  inhabilants  of  Pontus!  For  what  were  they 
Mlebraled,  and  what  were  the  objwia  of  their  adoration  ! 

By  whom  was  Pontus  suFceBsively  subdued,  and  by  nhom  raised 
into  a  kingdom )  Who  thook  off  the  Penian  yoke,  and  greatly  eitend- 
ed  hiidouiimoDst 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Phatraces,  on  sscending  the  throne  1  Whal 
were  the  occasion  and  the  issue  of  a  war  with  the  KomaniT  By  whom 
was  Phamaces  succeeded,  end  into  what  aDJance  did  he  eDMr1 

By  Hbom  was  Mithridates  the  Siilh  succeeded  ?  How  did  Milhri- 
datei  the  Seventh  commence  his  reignl  What  weie  his  conduct,  and 
the  means  which  he  used  against  deletetious  potions  T  '  Did  he  aspire  to 
the  emiHie  of  all  Asia!  What  countries  did  he  invade,  and  annex  to 
his  conquests! 

What  induced  the  Romans  lo  declare  war  against  Mithridates  the 
Seventh!  Whatcoantries  did  that  monaichDver-mn,  and  what  revengs 
did  he  tale  on  the  Romaiul     Of  what  counlrieG  did  Mithridates  soon 

By  whom  were  the  nieceises  of  Mithridates  checked  1  What  wm 
the  nature  of  the  peace  which  Mithridates  concluded  with  Sylla,  and 
haw  ended  [he  first  MilhridaUc  wait 
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ill    To  what  eitoibl 


How  cama  hoUililiei  belweeo  Mithridalea  and  the  Romanj  U 
re- commenced,  and  whom  did  Ihe  seaate  send  la  Dppoite  bjm  T  , 

Whal  was  ihe  extent  of  the  victorj  bllained  by  Slilhridales  over  Iha.  1 
Romans  1  Did  foitune  now  declare  in  favour  of  tne  Romans,  and  what  ■ 
countries  and  cities  were  subdued  by  Luculluil  ^Vhitber  was  UitbliSf 
dates  compelled  to  reliiel 

Why  dfd  Lucullui  threaten  war  against  Arm. 
was  Mitbndates  successful  against  the  Romatu  ? 

When   Fompev  oflered  terma   of  peace,   what  was   tl 
Mithridates  1     What  niu  Pompej's  succeu  in  Pnntus  1 

When  Pompey  marched  into  Syria,  whal  plan  did  Mithiidalei  at  .  ,_ 
and  by  what  means  were  his  affairs  perplexed  1  How  did  Milhridaiaal 
propose  to  invade  Italy,  and  how  was  the  project  defeated?  Whatdi(tl 
he  besecth  tlis  gods  respecting  his  son  1  By  what  death  died  Milhlt-'l 
dales  1  How  many  naiions  did  he  subdue,  and  what  were  his  chatactSr^ 
and  acquirements? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Pha 
the  Romans  to  attack  Pharnacea. 
Julius  CiBSar  on  writing  of  his  vie 

When  was  Poutus  again  prov 
by  Marc  Autony'     After  whose  death 


Ponlus  dismembered?  DMQ 
of  Trapezond  include  a  great  part  of  this  country,  and  wWb 
-  lubjecled  to  the  empire  of  Constantinople  ? 


I 


Coi.ciiis,  which  is  now  called  Mingrelia,  was  bounded 
by  Mount  Caucasus  on  t!ie  north;   by  Iberia  on  the  east; 
by  Armenia  and  part  of  P.ontus  on  the  soulli;   and  by  the 
Eujtine  Sea  on  the  west.     This  kingdom  was  ancieirtlyj 
blent  with  abundant  fertility,  and  contained  many  exc^B 
lent  mines  of  gold,  which  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  fablcn 
of  the  golden  fleece,  and  the  Argonautic  expedition.     Thfel 
Colchians   are  supposed    to  have  descended    from    the 
Egyptians;    and  they  were  governed  by  their  own  kings. 
In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  they  voluntarily  sub- 
roitted  to  the  Roman  authority;  but  as  their  country  was  _ 
never  reduced  to  the  fonn  of  a  Roman  province,  they  pro' 
bably  retained  their  ancient  form  of  government. 


Questions  on  Che  History  of  Colchis, 

How  was  Colchis  buunded  I     Wilh  what  was  it  anciently  blest  1 
whal  gave  rise  la  the  fable  of  ihe  golden  fleece,  and  the  Ai^onaulic  _ 
pedilionl    From  whom  aie  Ihe  Colchians  sapposed  la  have  descend* 
and   how  were  they  governed  1     When  did  ihey  voluntarily  it 
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IBERIA. 


Iberia,  which  is  now  distinguished  by.  the  name  of 
Georgia,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Caucasus, 
on  the  east  by  Albania,  on  the  south  by  Armenia,  and  on 
the  west  by  Colchis.  The  ancient  inhabitants  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  descended  frcnn  Tdbal,  the  brother  of 
Gomer.  They  were  a  very  braye  and  warhke  people,  who 
maintained  their  independence  against  the  utmost  exertions 
of  the  Medes,  Persians,  and  Macedonians,  and  even  com- 
bated the  Romans  with  astonishing  fortitude  and  resolution. 
Those  who  inhabited  the  champaign  country  were  indus- 
trious, and  much  addicted  to  agriculture,  and  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  in  dress  to  the  Medes  and  Armenians;  but 
those  inhabiting  the  mountains  were  wild  and  savage,  axid 
mig^t  be  aptlycompared  to  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians. 
Their  form  of  eovemment  was  monarchical ;  and  after  they 
were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  they  were  ruled  by  their  own 
kines,  who  were  tributary  to  Rome.  Iberia  is  now  subject 
to  me  king  of  Perna,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Gurgis- 
taU;  or  the  land  of  the  Geor^ans. 


Q^stians  on  the  History  of  Iberia. 

How  was  Iberia  bounded,  and  from  whom  are  the  ancient  inhabitants 
supposed  to  have  been  descended  1  What  was  the  character  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  against  whom  did  they  maintain  their  independence? 
What  was  their  £>mestic  character,  and  form  of  government  1  After 
being  subdued  by  the  Romans,  how  were  they  rul^  1  By  what  name 
is  Iberia  now  known  1 


ALBANIA. 

The  pleasant  and  fertile  tract  of  country,  which  the 
ancients  designated  by  the  name  of  Albania,  and  which 
is  now  known  by  the  naines  of  Schirwan  and  East  Georgia, 
was  bounded  by  Mount  Caucasus  on  the  north,  by  the 
Caspian  Sea  on  the  east,  by  Armenia  on  the  south,  and 
by  Iberia  on  the  west.  The  ancient  inhabitants  were  a 
tail,  comely,  and  vigorous  race,  equally  fsmous  for  their 
courage  and  simplicity.  They  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  weights,  measures,  (tnd  the  iise  of  money,  and  car* 
ried  on  trade  entirely  by  exchange.    In  the  nvoia^  ^'sxV^ 
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ages,  the  country  was  divided  into  several  petty  kingdoms^ 
which  were  afterwards  united  into  one  sovereignty.  In 
the  reign  of  Justinian  11.,  Albania  was  reduced  by  tha 
Romans. 


I 


Questions  on  ike  History  of  Albania. 
Ho*  waa  Albania  bounded,  and  by  what  names  is  il  now  kni 

Whal  wai  IhE  chancier  of  Ihe  kncieut  iahabitiau,  and  in  whil  mi 

did  they  cany  on  tiadel     How  was  tlie  counliy  very  ancienllj  divided, 
•nd  wbcQ  nas  Albania  reduced  by  the  Romans  1 


This  ancient  kingdom,  which  included  all  the  prorince* 
Eubject  to  the  Bosporean  princes,  was  bounded  on  the  nordi 
bv  the  Tanais,  on  the  east  by  Colchis,  on  the  soutli  by  tlw 
Euxine  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Carcinites.  U 
therefore  comprised  the  Chersonesus  Taurica  in  Europe, 
and  the  extensive  tract  which  lies  between  the  Euxiae  Set 
and  the  Faltis  Mteotis  in  Asia. 

From  the  eatliest  ages,  the  Bosporani  lived  under  a 
monarchical  government.  This  country  passed  from  the 
hands  of  its  kings  to  the  Romans  ;  and  from  the  latter  to 
tiie  Thracians,  the  Scythians,  and  the  Sarmatians ;  from 
them  to  the  Genoese;  from  the  Genoese  to  the  Tartan i 
from  the  Tartars  to  the  Turks;  and  from  the  Turks  to  the 
Russians,  in  whose  possession  it 


Quesliom  on  the  History  of  Bosporas. 

as  Unsporus  bounded,  and  wbal  did  it  coniprise  ! 
ere  Ihe  Bniporani  govenied  I  and  inW  wnose  hand 
iccesiiveiy  paised  i 


This  is  that  part  of  Media  which  lay  between  Moud) 
Taurus  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  which,  on  the  downfal 
of  the  Persian  monarchy,  was  defended  against  the  Mace- 
donians, by  Attojmtiis,  who  transmitted  it  to  his  posterity 
under  the  name  of  Media  Atropatia,  or  Atropatene.    How- 
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ever,  the  kingdom  of  l^edia  was  subject  to  tlie  Parthians 
for  many  years. 

Questions  on  the  History  of  Media. 

Where  was  this  part  of  Media  sitoitedt  "Who  defended  it  against 
the  Macedonians,  and  under  what  name  did  he  transmit  it  to  his 
posterity  1    Was  tiie  kingdom  of  Media  ever  safajeek  to  iny  power  t 


BACTRIA. 


Bactria,  which  is  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Chorassan,  was  anciently  a  larg^,  fruitful,  and  populous 
country ;  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Oxus, 
on  the  east  by  Asiatic  Scythia,  on  the  south  by  Mount 
Paropamisus,  and  on  the  west  by  Margiana.  Tlie  inhcibit- 
ants  were  a  brave  and  martial  people,  who  were  constantly 
engaged  in  war,  and  enemies  to  every  species  of  luxury. 
Their  manners  were  totally  unpolished,  their  morals  Ioose» 
and  some  of  their  customs  strongly  tinged  with  cruelty. 
Their  old  people,  when  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  were  ex- 
posed to  be  devoured  by  fierce  mastiffs,  which,  being  kept 
for  that  purpose,  were  called  sepulchral  dogs. 

From  the  most  early  ages  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try was  monarchical.  In  the  reign  of  the  last  of  its  sove- 
reigns, Bactria  was  invaded  and  subdued  by  the  Parthians 
and  Scythians;  the  latter  of  whom  held  it,  till  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Huns. 

Questions  on  the  History  of  Bactria, 

By  what  name  is  Bactria  now  distinguished,  and  how  was  it  bounded  t 
What  were  the  character,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  ? 

What  was  the  form  of  government,  and  by  whom  was  this  country 
invaded  and  subdued  1 


EDESSA. 


The  ancient  city  of  Edessa,  whicli  was  once  famous  for  a 
magnificent  temple  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  iand  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Hierapolisor  the  Holy  City,  was  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Scirtus,  in  Mesopotamia,  between 
Mount  Massius  and  the  Euphrates.     Durtng^  some  intestine 
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broils  which  weakened  the  government  of  Syria,  this  city, 
together  with  its  fertile  territory,  was  seized  by  one  Abgaru 
who  erected  it  into  an  independent  state,  under  t!ie  nan 
of  the  kingdom  of  Edessa.     The  chiefs  of  tliis  petty  state,  j 
called  sometimes  kings  and  sometimes  princes,  were  all 
named  Abgarus.     In  tlie  reign  of  the  emperor  Caracallaj 
Edessa  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  Edessa. 

For  nfaal  was  ibe  ancient  city  of  Messa  famous,  by  wfaat 
Fuished,  aad  where  situated?  By  whom,  and  when,  was  it 
into  an  independent  state )  What  wtie  the  nimcB  of  iti  chie 
when  was  it  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  1 


I 


The  affairs  of  Syria  being  disordered  by  the  contentions  1 
of  the  Seleucidm,  Satnpsiceramiis,  an  Arabian,  seized  on.  J 
tbe  city  of  Emesa,  which  was  situated  on  the  Orontes,  be-  i 
tween  Apamea  and  Laodicea  Cabiosa,  and  assuming  thg.  f 
regal  title,  transmitted  the  sovereignty  to  his  posterityi  1 
The  Arabians,  under  the  name  of  Ituro^ans,  possessed  them*  1 
selves  of  this  little  territory. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  Emesa. 


I 


ADIABENE. 

Adiabekb,  which  was  the  principal  province  of  Assyria, 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Calachene,  on  the  east  by 
ApoUoniatis,  on  the  south  by  Sittacene,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Tigris.     It  is  celebrated  by  the  ancients  for  its  lux- 
nriant  feri.ility,  and  was  finely  watered  by  the  rivers  Adiaba 
and  Diaba,  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its,  I 
name.     Its  erection  into  a  kingdom  resulted  from  the  intes^  I 
tine  quarrels  of  the  Seleucidm,  and  was  so  prudently  esta-  T 
blished  as  to  resist  tlie  utmost  subsequent  exertions  of  Syria.  I 
The  same  race  of  sovereigns  continued  till  the  reign  of  1 
'.3f>or  II.,  king  of  Persia,  who  subdued  Adiabene. 
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Questions  on  the  History  of  Adiabene. 

What  was  Adiabene,  and  how  bounded  1  For  what  was  it  cele- 
brated, and  whence  is  it  svppoeed  to  have  derived  its  namel  How 
happened  it  to  be  erected  into  a  kingdom,  and  how  long  did  the  same 
race  of  sovereigns  continue  t 


CtlARAC£N£. 

CHARACENEy  v/bich  was  the  most  southern  part  of  Susi- 
ana,  was  situated  on  the  Persian  Giilf,  between  the  Euleeus 
and  the  Tigrb,  and  was  seized  b^  Pasines,  the  son  of 
Sogdonacus,  king  of  the  ndghbounng  Arabs,  during  the 
troubles  of  Syria,  and  erected  into  a  kmgdom. 

Questions  on  the  HUtory  of  Characene. 
Where  was  Characene  situaled,  and  by  whom  erected  into  akingdoml 


ELYMAIS. 

Elymais,  a  province  of  Persia,  situated  between  the 
rivers  Oroates  and  Euleeus,  was  anciently  divided  into  three 
districts,  viz.  Gabiene,  Mesabatene,  and  Carbiana.  The 
inhabitants  were  a  powerful  and  warlike  people,  inured  to 
every  species  of  hardship,  and  Capable  of  defending  their 
liberty  agahist  a  formidable  enemy.-  They  were  never  sub* 
jugated  either  by  the  Syro-Macedonian  or  the  Parthian 
moharchs. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  Elymais. 

Where  was  Elymais  situated,  and  how  divided?     What  was  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  were  they  subjugated  1 


COMAOENE. 

This  little  kingdom  was  seized  by  some  of  the  princes  of 
the  Seleucian  fanuly,  during  tiieir  intestine  divisions;  for 
m  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  it  was  subject  to  the 
crown  of  Syria.  Vespasian  deposed  the  last  sovereign, 
and  reduced  his  kingdom  to  a  Roman  province. 

Questions  on  the  History  of  Comagene. 

By  whom,  and  when,  was  this  kingdom  seiiedl    By  whom  was  it 
reduced  to  a  Roman  provi&oe? 
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CUALCIDENE.  ^| 

DuRiso  the  contentions  of  the  Seleucid6e.PtoIemv.th*>  ^ 


I 


DuRiso  the  contentions  of  the  Seleucidse,  Ptolemy,  the  ' 
son  of  Mennseus,  seized  on  this  fertile  and  pleasant  province, 
which  he  erected  into  a  eeparate  kin^om.     Being  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon,  its  position  often  rendered 
it  the  theatre  of  the  wars  between  the  kings  of  Syria,  Da*  i 
mascus,  Ctele-Syria,  Judea,  and  Egypt.  '" 

Questions  on  the  History  of  Chalciderte. 

•When,  and  by  whom, 
kiogdom  T    Of  what  wara  « 


PARTHIA. 

Partiiia,  which  is  now  distinguished  by  the  name  0 
Erach,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hyrcania,  on  the  e  " 
by  Aria,  on  the  south  by  Carmania  the  desert,  and  on  i 
west  by  Media.     The  air  of  this  country  is  clear  and  whd  ^^ 
Bome,  but  its  soil  i«  stent.  s?l 

The  ancient  Parthians  were  originally  a  tribe  of  Scythi- 
ans, who,  being  expelled  from  the  land  of  their  nativity, 
took  np  their  abode  in  this  part  of  Asia.  Tbey  assumed 
the  name  of  Parthians,  which  signifies  exiles,  as  expressive 
of  tlieir  condition,  and  gave  the  derivative  aJDpellalion,  Par- 
tliia,  to  their  new  settlement.  They  were  a  strong  and  war- 
like people,  and  accustomed,  from  their  infancy,  to  the 
exercises  of  horsemanship  and  archery.  They  were  exceed- 
ingly strict  in  martial  discipline,  and  very  abstemious  in 
diet;  but  they  were  totally  neglectful  of  agriculture,  trade, 
and  navigation ;  and  their  morals  were  so  dreadfully  de- 
praved, that  they  were  not  only  polygamists  in  the  most 
extensive  sense,  but  habitually  committed  the  most  shocking 
incests  without  punishment  oi  disgrace.  Their  religious 
principles  were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Persians, 
Their  government  was  an  absolute  and  unlimited  monarchy, 

(B.  C.  250.)  Arsaces,  the  founder  of  the  Parthian  mon- 
archy, assumed  the  regal  dignity  in  the  time  of  Antiochof 
Theos,  and  acted  with  such  prudence,  that  he  not  only  pre- 
served his  new  dignity  against  the  force  of  Syria,  but  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  empire,  which  afterwards  counterba- 
lanced the  overgrown  power  of  the   Romans.     His  son, 
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Arsaces  II.,  subdued  Media,  but  was  soon  dispossessed  of 
this  acquisition. 

On  the  demise  of  Arsaces,  the  government  devolved  on 
his  son,  Priapatius,  who  bequeathed  the  crown  to  his  eldest 
son,  Phraates.  Tliis  last  prince  subdued  the  Mardi,  a 
warlike  people  of  the  East.  He  left  the  kingdom  to  his 
brother  Miwidates,  whose  intrepid  bravery,  sweetness  of 
disposition,  and  insatiable  thirst  of  glory,  rendered  him 
peculiarly  dear  to  his  wai:)ike  subjects;  and  who  soon 
reduced  Bactria,  Persia,  Media,  Elymais,  and  several  other 
countries,  and  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  India,  even 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Alexander's  conquests.  He 
afterwards  made  himself  master  of  Babylonia  and  Meso- 
potamia; and  his  reign  is  regarded  as  the  epoch  of  the 
Parthian  grandeur.  Mithridates  was  also  an  able  legis- 
lator, as  well  as  a  great  warrior. 

We  pass  over  a  few  unimportant  reigns  till  we  come  to 
that  of  Orodes,  who  engaged  in  a  war  with  M.  Licinius 
Crassus,  which  was  attended  with  a  vast  effusion  of  blood, 
and  proved  extremely  disastrous  both  to  the  Parthians 
and  the  Romans.  At  length,  however,  after  both  armies 
had  repeatedly  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  the 
invaders  had  resolutely  endured  Uie  fatigues  attendant  on 
their  motions  in  a  barren  and  hostile  land,  Crassus  was 
overthrown  with  a  great  slaughter,  and  his  head  sent  to 
Orodes ;  whilst  his  vanquished  troops  tamely  surrendered 
their  liberty  to  the  insulting  foe,  or  were  put  to  the  sword 
without  mercy.  Flushed  with  this  success,  Orodes  sent 
an  army  to  besiege  the  city  of  Antioch,  which,  however, 
the  Parthians  could  not  take  (B.  C.  50).  To  revenge  the 
death  of  Crassus,  the  Romans  entered  Syria,  and,  after 
some  partial  engs^ments,  succeeded  in  completely  defeat- 
ing Pacorus,  the  son  of  Orodes,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle. 

The  death  of  this  brave  and  virtuous  prince  overwhelm- 
ed Orodes  with  inexpressible  grief,  and  he  appointed  his 
son,  Phraates,  his  successor,  and  admitted  him  at  the  same 
time  to  a  participation  of  the  supreme  authority  (B.  C.  36), 
Phraates  no  sooner  attained  to  this  height  of  power,  than 
he  caused  all  his  brothers  by  the  daughter  of  Antiochus 
Eusebes  to  be  put  to  death,  and  attempted  to  dispatch 
Orodes  also,  by  giving  him  a  potion  of  hemlock;  but  that 
proving  ineffectual,  he  ordered  him  to  be  stifled  in  his  bed, 
and  exercised  the  same  dreadful  cruelty  upon  the  prime 
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mi>l>i]ity,  his  eldest  eon,  and  the  otber  brancbes  Cif  the 
10  y a!  family. 

To  elude  the  vengeance  of  this  barbarian,  many  of  the 

I-  Parthian  oobles  lemigrated  into  Syria,  and  prevailed  on 
'Marc  Antony  to  invade  their  unnappy  kingdom.  The 
Romana,  however,  were  so  extremely  fatigued  by  weari- 
sr-me  marches,  and  so  frequently  harasaed  by  the  enemy, 
that  tbey  were  reduced  to  the  most  pitiable  extremities, 
and  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  The  Parthian  nay- 
iiar<^  continuing  to  exercise  the  most  wanton  cruelties 
upon  his  own  subjects,  the  nobles  entered  into  a  conspiraey, 
and  chasing  him  from  the  country,  conferred  the  sovCr- 

teigniy  on  Th-jbates,  one  of  their  own  body.  Phr&ates, 
however,  returned,  and  defeating  his  rival  "in  a  pitched 
battle,  recovered  hia  paternal  inheritance.  At  lenglh,  this 
tyrant  was  poisoned  by  his  wife,  that  her  son  Phraaticea 
iisight  ascend  the  throne. 

Phraatices  had  scarcely  assumed  the  diadem,  when  his 
.Nibjects,  resolving  to. revenge  the  crime  to  which  he  bad 
l>eeu  accessary,  rose  in  arms,  and  placed  one  Orodes,  who 
was  of  the  Arsacidan  family,  on  the  throne.  This  prince, 
however,  exhibited  such  ^  savage  and  tyranfiical  dtspOGi- 
tion,  that  his  reign  was  suddenly  terminated  by  assassiaa- 
tion.  On  the  death  of  Orpdes  II.,  the  emperor  Augustus 
was  requested  by  the  Parthians  to  send  one  of  the  sons  of 
Phraates,  who  had  been  edacated  at  Rome,  to  assume  the 
government.  Accordingly,  he  sent  them  Vouoneg,  who 
affected  the  Roman  drees  and  manners  so  much,  that  the 
Parthians  grew  weary  of  him,  and  persuaded  Artabanus, 
king  of  Media,  to  chase  him  from  the  throne.  After  being 
repeatedly  dethroned  and  replaced,  Artabanus,  at  length, 
firmly  established  himself  in  the  govemment  of  Parthia, 
and  died,  in  the  Ihirty-fivst  year  of  his  reign,  univeraaliy 
beloved  by  hia  aubjectfi. 

He  waa  succeeded  by  his  son  Bardanes,  who  mode  war 
upon  hatea,  king  of  Adiabene  (A,  D.  47),  who  had 
greatly  assisted  in  restoring  Artabanus  to  the  throne  of 
Parthia.  This. ingratitude  wa^  so  warmly  resented  by  the 
Parthian  nobles,  that  they  caused  Bardanes  to  be  assassi- 
nated, and  bestowed  the  crown  on  hia  brother, 

GuLarzes  had  no  sooner  obtained  the  sovereigntyt  than 
he  began  to  exercise  every  gpecies  of  cruelty  iipon  his  sub- 
jects (A.  D.  49).  His  re(gn,  however,  was  diort,  and,  he 
was  succeeded  by  one  Vouones,  govenior  of  Medjia.     On 
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tlie  demise  of  this  last  prince,  the  government  devolved  ob 
Vologeses,  the  son  of  Golarzes,  who  maintained  a  bloody 
war  against  the  Romans,  on  account  of  the  crowns  of 
Armenia  and  Syria,  which  he  had  bestowed  on  TiriJates 
and  Pacorus,  two  of  his  brothers.  Artabanus  III.  nextas- 
icended  the  throne.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pacorus, 
of  whom  little  is  recorded  in  history. 

Coadroes,  the  son  of  Pacorus,  invaded  Armenia  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  and  expelled  Exadares,  who  had 
been  placed  on  the  throne  of  that  country  by  the  emperor 
Trajan.  To  revenge  this  insult,  Trajan  marched  into  the 
East,  recovered  Armenia,  made  himself  master  of  Meso- 
potamia, pursued  his  route  to  Babylon  and  Ctesiphon,  and 
assemhiiiig  the  principal  lords  of  Parthia,  bestowed  their 
crown  on  Parthanaspates,  a  prince  of  the  Arsacldan  family. 
On  the  death  of  Trajan,  however,  the  Parthians  recalled 
Cosdroes,  and  chased  Parthanaspates  from  the  throne. 
■  After  a  very  long  reign,  Cosdroes  was  succeeded  by  his 
'  eldest  son,  Vologeses  II.,  who,  after  carrying  on  hostilities 
against  Rome  for  about  four  years,  with  various  success, 
consented  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  a  peace  was  aoon  after  concluded  between  the 
two  empires.  On  the  demise  of  the  Parthian  king,  his 
nephew  Vologeses  III.,  ascended  the  vacant  throne,  and 
having  incensed  the  emperor  Severus,  was  stripped  of  hia 
treasures,  his  wives,  and  his  children. 

Artabanus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Vologeses,  had 
■  scarcely  established  himself  in  the  kingdom,  when  the  em- 
peror CJaracalla,  desirous  of  signalizing  himself  against  the 
Parthiaiis,  sent  ambassadors  to  demand  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  This  was  readily  granted;  and  the  king  being 
informed  that  the  emperor  was  coming  to  solemnize  the 
nuptials,  went  out  to  meet  him,  with  the  chief  of  the 
Parthian  nobility,  aU  unarmed,  and  habited  in  splendid 
dresses.  This  peaceable  train  no  sooner  approached  the 
'■  Roman  troops,  than  they  were  attacked  with  the  utmost 
''  fury,  and  Artabanus  himself  was  compelled  to  elude  destruc- 
tion by  a  precipitate  flight.  On  account  of  this  exploit, 
the  base  Caracalla  assumed  the  surname  of  Parthicus. 
Artabanus  swore  irreconcilable  hatred  to  the  perfidious 
emperor,  and  inspired  the  whole  nation  with  the  same  spirit 
of  vengeance  An  engagement  was  fought  between  the 
Parthiang  and  the  Romans,  which  was  terminated  only  by 
darkness.     The  Romans,  however,  sending  a  herald  to  ac- 
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quainl  the  incensed  Parthian  with  the  death  of  Caracalla, 
and  to  propose  an  alliance  between  the  two  empires,  a  peace 
was  concluded,  and  the  heroic  combatants  retired  to  their  _ 
respective  countries. 

At  this  juncture,  an  ignoble,  but  enterprising  Pemai 
named  Artaxares,  resolving  to  attempt  iho  recovery  of  i' 
sovereign  power,  raised  a  numerous  body  of  adherents,  s 
after  a  dreadful  engagement,  defeated  Artabanus  at  . . 
head  of  all  the  Parthian  forces.     Artaxares  caused  Artaba 
nus  to  be  put  to  death,  and  restored  the  empiri 
eians,  atler  they  had  l^en  subject  to  the  princes  of  P 
for    the  space  of  four  hundred  and   seventy-five   yea 
However,  the  royal  family  of  Arsaces  continued  to  n  ' 
Armenia  till  the  time  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 


Questions  mi  Ike  History  of  Partki 

By  whil  name  ii  Parlhii  now  diiiinguished,  and  how  was  it  booDihi 
What  is  Ihe  nature  b(  Ihe  toil  and  of  the  chmale  \ 

Who  were  tlie  Panhlans,  and  how  happened  ihey  ti 

Iheic  leligioa  and  government? 

Hj  vrhoiD,  and  nheo,  nas  the  PailKian  monarchy  fa 
couftlry  did  Ariacei  the  Second  subdue  1     By  whom  w 
ceaded  7    What  people  did  Phraales  subdue,  and  to  whom  did  be  U 
hit  kingdom  1     What  were  the  character  and  actions  of  Milhridalei,  ■ 
sihilhet  did  he  extend  his  yiclnries  1     Of  nhat  is  hii  reign  ci     " 
the  epoch,  and  what  was  his  character  as  a  legialatorl 

Id  what  war  did  Orodea  engage,  and  what  were  iu  — 
What  ivai  the  fate  of  M.   Licimus  Craisus,   and  of  h 
Orodei  take  Aniioch,  aod  whom  did  the  Romaos  comple 

Whom  did  Orodei  appoint  his  successor,  and  admit  le 
of  the  supreme  aulhorily  1     What  was  the  cruel  conduct  i  . 

On  whom  did  the  Parthian  nobles  prevail  lo  invade  theif  kingdnabV 
and  what  weis  Ihe  solTerings  of  Ihs  Romans  1  On  whom  did  '^m 
nobles  confer  the  sovereignty,  and  what  was  the  fate  of  Piiraatesl  fl 

for  whom  did  the  Farthians  depose  Phraaltccs,  and  what  were  tlifil 
cbataclBr  and  death  of  Orodea  the  Second  t     Who  w 
lei^  of  Parlhia,  what  was  his  character. 
How  long  did  Artabanus  reign,  and  whal 

By  whom  was  Ailabanns  succeeded,  ; 
daoes  put  to  death  ! 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Gotanei.  an. 
[In  what  war  was  Vologeaes  engaged l 
%hird  succeeded  ] 
'    WboiH  did  Cosdroes  eipel   !iam  the  throoB  of  Arm 

was  the  conduct  of  iha  e '^-' ■■■■ — 

(hicl  did  the  Farthians  oi 
Cosdroes  succeeded,  and    .._.    _  . 
Of  wLat  was  Vologeses  the  Third  lii 
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Wfatt  did  the  «liipeior  Cancalla  demand  of  Artabanut^  the  ion  and 
successor  of  Vologeses,  and  what  was  that  emperor's  conduct  on  this 
occasion  t  What  was  also  the  conduct  of  Artabanus  and  the  Parthians  1 
and  was  a  peace  concluded  ? 

By  wluMQ  was  Artabanus  defeated  and  put  to  dealh,  and  after  what 
time  was  the  emjpnre  of  Paithia  restored  to  the  Persians'!  I'ill  what 
time  did  the  royal  family  of  Arsaces  reign  in  Armenia  t 


EPIRUS. 


Epirus,  whick  was  divided.  into.Acarnania,  Thesprotia, 
Molossis,  and  Chaonla,  was  situated  between  the  Ceraunian 
mountains,  the  Gkdf  of  Ambracia,  Thessaly,  Macedonia, 
and  the  Ionian  Sea.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  peo- 
pled by  Dodanim,  the  grandson  of  Japhet,  and  was  anci- 
ently divided  into  several  petty  kingdoms,  which  subsisted 
independently  of  each  other,.  tUl  the  Molossian  princes  sub- 
jected the  whole  country.  At  length,  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  been  formerly  called  by  various  names,  became  blended 
under  the  common  appellation  of  Epirots. 

Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  having  distinguished  himself 
in  an  extraordinary  manner  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  resolved 
to  fix  his  residence  in  Epirus;  and  retirikig'thiUier,  with 
Andromache,  and  the  Myrmidons/  who  had  served  under 
Achilles  in  the  late  war,  he  took  such  prudent  measures  for 
the  establishment  of  his  authority,  that  the  nt^tives,  ailer  an  . 
unsuccessful  struggle,  relinquished  Uieir  liberty,  and  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  sovereign.  He  was  assassinated 
soon  after  by  Orestes,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Molos- 
sus.  As  this  last  prince  died  widiout  issue,  the  crown 
devolved  on  his  brotiier  Pielus  In  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war,  Admetus  swayed  the  sceptre,  and  rendered  some  essen- 
tial services  to  Themistocles,  the  Athenian. . 

Tharymbas  applied  himself  with  unwearied  diligence  to  ^ 
the  study  of  polite  literature,  encouraged  learning  among 
his  subjects,  and  formed  many  excellent  laws.  Plutarch 
reckons  him  among  the  ancient  legislators.  Alcetas,  the 
next  king,  experienced  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  After 
the  decease  of  Alcetas,  Neoptolemus  and  Arybas,  two  bro- 
thers, reigned  conjointly,  of  whom  the  latter  was  esteemed 
on  account  of  the  patronage  he  afforded  to  literature  and 
learned  men. 

On  the  death  of  Arybas,  his  ne^^ew,  Alexander,  ascended 
the  throncr  by  the  interest  of  Philip  king,  of  Macedon^  dul' 
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being  lired  with  military  ardour,  expected  to  obtain  aa  great 
a  sliare  of  glory  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Africa,  as  his  Depb«w 
Alexander  the  Great  was  acquiring  in  Persia,  and  otbet 
parts  of  Asia.  In  this,  however,  he  was  fatally  mistake])!)^ 
for,  atler  he  had  obtained  two  decisive  victories,  his  foiQt 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  himself  was  n 
dercd  by  the  treachery  of  his  guards.  He  was  succeeded 
by  £acides,  the  son  of  Arybaa,  who  was  killed  in  an  engage 
ment,  and  after  whose  death  hia  brother  Alcetas  received  tl 
sovereignty.  This  last  prince  exercised  the  r 
cruelties  on  his  subjects,  who  murdered  htm  and  hi»  c 
dren  in  a  general  insurrection.  i 

Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  £acideB,  next  succeeded  to  the  thro 
Having  quitted  Epirus,  that  he  might  be  present  at  tlie  m  _ 
tials  of  a  particular  friend  in  Illyricum,  the  Moloe^ai 
broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  chased  hisiriends  from  cow 
seized  on  the  royal  treasure,  and  bestowed  the  diadem  « 
Neoptolemus,  his  great  uncle.  The  unfortunate  — ■ — 
being  thus  unexpectedly  stripped  of  his  dominions,  i 
to  his  brother-in-law,  Demetrius,  and  signaliied  himself  o] 
several  occasions.  At  length,  he  married  Antigone,  tb 
daughter  of  Berenice,  queen  of  %ypt,  who  obtained  irqfl 
her  husband  Ptolemy  an  army  to  enable  her  son-in-law  t^ 
recover  the  crown  of  Epirus.  After  regaining  possessicm'oi 
his  paternal  inheritance,  he  performed  those  exploits  i 
Macedonia,  which  have  given  him  a  high  reputation. 

At  the  request  of  the  Tarentines,  Pyrrhus  embuked  widt 
a  numerous  force  for  Italy,  and,  after  narrowly  eacapjog 
shipwreck,  landed  at  Tarentum,  amidst  the  acclairations. 
of  the  people.  The  Tarentines,  however,  soon  perceived^  . 
that  he  whom  they  had  honoured  as  a  deliverer,,  w^  ' 
determined  to  become  their  master.  In  the  mean  timfT 
(B.  C.  280),  P.  Valerius  Laivinus,  the  Roman  coosuj 
committed  great  depredations  on  the  Cftuntty  of  the  Luc 
nians,  the  allies  of  the  Tarentines,  and  waited  i"  ' 
neighbourhood  for  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus.  The 
therefore,  ordered  him  to  disband  his  troops,  and  to  i  _ .    .^ 

Lto  him  as  umpire  between  the  Romans  and  the  Tarentinesi  * 
but  LtEvinus  sending  a  haughty  reply  to  this  command, 
botii  parties  marched  to  the  banks  of  the  Siris,  and  em- 
camped  opposite  to  each  other.  An  engagement  eneue^i 
which,  after  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  terminated  ia>t^(<.| 
defeat  of  the  Romans.  However,  Pyrrhus  lost  so  mai^jn 
valiant  officers  and  private  men,  that  he  was  heard  to  saj^' 
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"he  wns  both  conqueror  and  conciuered,  and  that,  supt^jl 

"  another  victory  would  entirely  ruin  bim."  r^  ^W 

Anxious  to  reap  all  the  advantages  of  this  victory,.  ii)4\  1 
king  of  EfHrus  nislied,  like  a  resistless  torrent,  among  tbfiQ  f 
Roman  atliea,  and  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  CantpaniajJ  J 
but  he  formed  no  establishment  in  t))al  country,  aud  ik^„ 
turned  10  Tarentum,  where  he  terminated  the  campaign,!, 
Whilst  he  rennaiaed  in  that  city,  Cyneas,  his  prime  imn^j  ] 
ister,  was  sent  with  proposals  of  peace  to  the  Ronu^^,  1 
seDBtiS;'  but  these  proving  unsuccessful,  both  parties  niadif^t  1 
preparations  for  another  campaign.     A  general  eugage^'^   [ 
ment  ensued  near  Asculum,  in  which  the  Roman  consu);, 
DeciUs  was  lulled,  tuid  PyiThus  dangerously  wounded: 
bat  victory  remained  doubtful,  even  at  the  tenninatiou  of{ 
the  battle.     Whilst  the  Romens  were  preparing  foranoih^ijt 
eugagement,  Nicius,  the  king's  physician,  otfercd,  for  ^j 
certain  reward,  to  dispatch  his  master    by  poison,     li^^    ' 
censed  atsoinfamousapropoaal,  the  virtuous  Romans  ci 
tioned  Pyrrhus  to  avoid  the  perjidy  of  his  attendants!  natt' 
the  king,  deeply  atl'ected  by  this  act  of  generosity,  imme-r 
dialely  released,  wkh out  ransom,  all  the  prisoners  he  had. 
teken.    The  Romans,  however,  sent  back.  &a  equal  namUt , 
of  Samnites  and  Tarentines. 

■  The  Syraeusans  fortunately  supplied  Pyrrhus  with  a 
^ret£xt  for  quitting  Italy,  as  they  requested  his  assistance 
against  the  Carthaginians.  At  first,  he  obtained  some 
success;  but  being  afterwards  abandoned  hy  the  Sicilians, 
and  hard  pressed  by  the  Carthaginians,  he  left  Sicily  to 
assist  the  Tarenlines.  An  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
twenty  thousand  Epirots  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  Romans 
remaining  sole  musters  of  the  field,  with  eight  elephants,. 
and  twelve  hundred  prisoners.  Overwhelmed  witli  con* 
fnsion  at  this  signal  dcfKit,  Pyrrhus  set  sail  for  Epirua,, 
with  eight  thousand  foot,  and  five  huitdred  horse,  after, 
having  spent  six  years  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  without  obtain- 
iag  any  solid  advantage.  He  soon  after  marched  a  com- 
bined army  of  pilots  and  Gauls  into  Macedon,  ravaged 
the  country,  captured  several  cities,  defeated  Anligonua 
Gonatus,  and  look  possession  of  his  kingdom. 

From  Macedon,  the  warlike  king  ol'  Epirus  marched 
into  Peloponnesus,  that  he  might  render  himself  masttr 
of  Greece.  However,  being  invited  by  one  of  the  principal 
Citizens  of  Argus  to  espouse  his  cause .  against  .Aristippus, 
Pyrrjius  entered  that  city  imprudently.     The <Maflict  raged 
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with  dreadrul  fury ;  and  the  streets  were  covered  with  dea 
bodies,  and  deluged  with  blood.  Tlie  king  of  Epin 
haviog  taken  off  his  lielraet,  a  woman  threw  a  tile  on  hM^ 
head  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  killed  him  on  the  spoul 
Thus  died  Pyrrhus,  who  was  equally  famous  for  his  militaij"^ 
talents,  and  excellent  disposition,  and  who  seems  to  hava 
proposed  to  himself  Alexander  the  Great  as  a  model.  He  I 
IS  universally  celebrated  for  tiis  profound  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  war;  but  his  inconstancy  was  so  remarkable,  that  he 
K"Galy  tried  his  strength  with  one  enemy,  before  he 
anxious  to  engage  another.  .    _ 

Pyrrhus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander,  who  n^M 
duced  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  but  was  afterwards  n 
pulsed.  Ptolemy,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alexander, 
a  prince  of  promising  expectations,  but  died  at  an  e 
age,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  son  Pyrrhus,  who,  after  f 
short  reign,  was  treacherously  murdered  by  the  Arabracian 
Deidamia,  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  the  Second,  nest  ai 
cended  the  throne;  but  the  Epirots,  disdaining  t 
under  the  government  of  a  woman,  caused  her  to  be  as- 
sassinated in  the  temple  of  Diana,  whither  she  fled  for 
shelter.  The  wretch  who  imbrued  hia  hands  in  her  blood, 
was  immediately  seized  with  madness,  and  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life;  and  the  Epirots  are  said  to  have  been 
■everely  punished  by  the  united  scourges  of  discord,  war, 
and  famine.  The  royal  family  of  Pyrrhus  being  now 
extinct,  the  Epirots  formed  themselves  into  a  republic, 
which  was  governed  by  annual  magistrates,  chosen  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  nation.  This  form  of  government 
subsisted  till  Epirus  sunk  beneath  the  victorious  arms  of 
Rome,  and  became  a  province  of  that  mighty  empire. 
After  Constantine,  it  fell  to  the  share  of  the  emperors 
of  the  East;  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Latins,  it  was  preserved  to  the  Greek  princes ;  and  at  pre--  . 
sent,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Albania.  ^ 


Queslio 


Fi  the  History  of  i 


re  litnaled  7  B;  whu 
.0  what  kingdorai  wai 
Tie  were  the  iDhabiia 


Hov  was  Eptrus  divideJ,  and 

5 Died  to  have  been  fint  peopled 
iviied,  and  undei  whkt  commOT 
blended  ^ 

How  did  Pyirhui,  the  urn   of  AchUlu,  obiuo  the  loveceisiily  J 
Epirna]    By  vrbom  waa  ha  succeeded,  and  on  «hom  did  die  ci^*^ 
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Afterwards  devolve  t  Who  swayed  tbe  •sceptre  of  Epinis,  in  the  time  of 
the  Persian  war  1  * 

What  was  the  Qoodiict  of  Tharvnibas,  and  timoiig  whom  is  ke' rec- 
koned by  Plutarch  ?  What  did  Aloetas  eicperience,  by  whom  wi*  be 
succeeded,  and'  for  what  was  Neoptolemus  esteemed  t 

By  whom^  vmB  Arybas  succeeded,  and  what  were  the  character  and 
fate  of  Alezandert  By.wkom  was  Alexander  succeeded,  and  after  him 
iEacide^  and  what  were  the  eonduct  Vkd  death  of  Ateetas  t 

How  was  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  ^acides,  deprived  of  hit  throne,  and 
by  what  means  did  he  regain  it)'    By  what  eiploits  was  he  reiuiere^ 

How  was  Pynbus  leoeived  at  Taientumt  Why  did  he  order  the 
KoiuanS'to  disband  their  tioops,  and  appeal  to  him  as  umpire  between 
them  and  the  Tarentines?  What  was  the  issue  of  the  enf;agement 
which  followed  1  and  what  the  observation  of  Pyrrhus  on  this  victory? 

After  this  ^etery,  what  did  I^hus  perform,  and  what  was  the  result 
of  his  proposaia  to  the  Romans  for  peace  1  What  was  tlM  issue  of  the 
next  engagement,  and  what  the  ofier  of  Nicias,  the  king's  physician, 
to  the  Iu)mans  1  Of  what  did  the  Romans  caution  Pyrrlnis,  and  what 
was  the  conduct  of  the  king,  and  of  the  Romans,  towards  each  othe  1 

For  what  reason  did  Pyrrhus  quit  Italy,  and  afterwards  return  Uiither? 
With  what  loss  was  he  defeated  b^  the  Romans,  and  when  did  Pyrrhus 
set  sail  for  Epirus  ?    Wktt  were  his  achievements  in  Macedon  1 

For  what  [purpose  ^did  Pvrrhus  march  into  Peloponnesus,  and  how 
was  he  killed  in  the  cfty  of  Argos  \  What  was  the  character  of  Pyrrhus, 
and  whom  does  he  seem  to  have  proposed  to  himself  as  a  model  ? 
,  By  whom  was  Pyiriuif  succeeded,  and  what  did  he  achieve  t  What 
was  the  character  of  Ptolemy,  and  to  whom  did  he  leave  the  crown  I 
What  was  the  fate,  of  Deidamia,-  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  the  Second,  and 
what  was  the  punishment  of  her  murderer,  and  of  the  Epirots  1  After 
the  extinction  of  the  family  of  Pyrrhus,  how  was  Epirus  governed,  and 
after  Constantino  to  whose  -share  did  it  fall  1  After  the  taking  of  Con- 
tantinople  how  was  it  preserved,  and  what  is  its  name  at  present  1 
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SicYON,  the  mo&t  ancient  kingdom  of  Greece,  was  situ-: 
ated  on  the  no^h  part  of  Peloponnesus,  since  called  the 
bay  of  Corinth,  and  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Achaia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  isthmus  which 
joins  the  peninsula  to  the  continent  of  Greece.  This  coun- 
try abounded  with  corn,  vines,  olive-trees,  and  other  com- 
modities, besides  iron  mines.  (B.  C.  2764.)  ^gialeus  was 
its  first  sovereign,'  after  whom  is  reckoned  a  succession  of 
twenty-five  kings. 

Questions  on  the  History  of  Sieyon, 

What  was  Sieyon,  where  situated,  and  how  bounded  ?  With  what 
did  it  abound,  and  who  was  its  first  king  ? 
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Argom,  or  Argolis,  was  situated  on  ihe  north-east  sid^, 
of  Peloponnesus :   it  was  bounded  on  the  east  bv  the  V 
bays  of  Saroo,  now  Golfo  di  Napoli,  end  of  Ai^os;  'Oa<] 
the  north  and  west  by  the  kingdom  of  Bicyon,  or  Achaf 
Propria,  and  Arcadia;  and  on  the  south  by  Laconia. 
was  formed  into  a  kingdom  (B.  C.  1856)  by  Inachus, 
built  the  city  of  Inachus-     The  dynasties  of  the  Argi 
were  the  Apisidse,  or  descendants  of  Apia ;  the  Pelopidt 
derived  from  Pelops ;  and  the  Heraclid«e,  or  succeEion 
Hercules. 

Crotopus  had  a  daughter,  who  became  enamoured 
Apollo,  to  whom  she  bore  a  child,  which  she  conceaU 
among  rushes,  where  It  was  found  and  devoured  by  iha 
king's  doga.  To  punish  the  Argires  for  this  crime,  Apollo 
Bent  a  monster,  which  tore  Ihe  children  from  the  Imsoma 
of  the  mothers,  and  destroyed  them.  This  monster  being 
killed  by  Corcehua,  Apollo  sent  a  grievous  pestilence ;  and 
Corcebus  having  consulted  the  oracle,  was  directed  to  ta' 
a  tripod  in  his  hand,  and  build  a  temple  to  the  god  whi 
it  should  fall.  Accordingly,  the  tripod  fell  at  Delpl 
where  a  temple'wos  erected. 

After  a  succession  of  kings,  whose  reigns  extended  to 
about  eight  hundred  years  after  the  deluge,  the  Argives 
abolished  royalty,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  republic. 


and 
takafl 


Questions  on  the  History  of  Argos. 

Where  was  Argos  or  Argolis  situated,  and  bow  iKHuided  1     'By  \ 
nas  it  formed  iota  a  kicgdom,  and  ohal  were  the  dynaaties  oJ   tbe 
Argives? 

Whal  happened  to  the  danghler  of  Crotopus,  and  why  did  Apollo 
send  a  mooslet  to  punish  the  Argivei !  By  what  was  Apollo  appeased, 
and  where  waa  the  temple  erected  ID  the  god  J 

Wliea  did  the  Argives  abolish  loyalty.  and  form  a  republic 


the 

>Ilo 
ed. 
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BtEOTlA  AND  THKDES. 
TuE  kingdom  of  Bcetia  waa  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Attica;  on  the  north  by  the  strait  of  Euripus,  now  called 
the  Negroponte ;  oa  the  west  by  the  kingdom  of  Phocts;, 
and  on  the  south  by  Corinth.     The  air  of  this  country  <n 
thick  and  foggy,  and  supposed  to  have  an  influence  on  d 
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inhabilanta,  who  were  not  remarkable  for  vivacity.     In 

Eceotia  was  the  cave  of  Trophoiiiiis,  which  whoever  entered 

.   vras  never  seen  to  Inugh  afterwards.     Here  also  were   the 

:  'ceJabratcd  straits  of  Thefmopylee,  which  were  so  denomi- 

,    nated  Trom  the  hot  spring  in  that  neighbourhood. 

1,:      (B.C.  1448.)  Cadmus  founded  the  kingdom  of  Thebes, 

in  which  the  monarchical  form  of  government  was  more 

despotic  than  in  any  other  of  the  Grecian  states.     This 

'    prince  was  of  Ph<Bnician  extraction,  and  tntrodticed  into 

Greece  the  knowledge  of  alphabetic  writing.     He  is  abo 

said  to  have  taught  the  people  navigation  and  commerce, 

the  method  of  cultivating  the  vine,  and  the  art  Of  fbrging 

I    and  woAing  metali. 

Ah  oracle  having  predicted,  that  the  son  of  Laiu«,  king 

,  of  Thebes,  and  of  Jocssta  his  consort,  sUonld  kill  his 

r  [father  Laius,  to  preserve  his  own  life,  cansed  his  son,  who 

-.,  was  called  t£dipus,  to  be  exposed.     (£dip<ts  was  brought 

\_  up  by  some  shepherds,  who  found  him,  and  aftev  arriving 

!-al  maturity,  accidentally  killed  his  father,  whom  he  did 

:,.  not  know.     He  married  his  mother  Jocasta,  and  obtained 

the  kingdom  by  expounding  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx'. 

When  (Eiipus  discovered  the  secret  of  his  birth,  he  tore 

out  his  eyes,  and  Jocasta  killed  herself. 

At  length,  the  Thebans,  weary  of  a  regal  goverhtnent, 
'  eonver^d  the  kingdom  into  a  republto,  after  royalty  had 
been  established  about  three  buutlred  years.  At  the  head 
of  the  republic  they  placed  a  pr»tor,  who  incuiTed  the 
penalty  of  death,  if  he  did  not  resign  his  ofGce  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  year.  A  council  of  seven,  nine,  or  eleven 
members,  who  were  called  Boeotarchs,  served  as  a  check 
on  the  authority  of  the  praetor.  These  members  held  the 
first  posts  in  the  army;  and  magistrates,  named  polem- 
archs,  administered  justice.  In  the  Theban  republic  were 
four  council3,each  of  which  was  composed  of  deputies  from 
different  districts,  who,  when  assembled,  decided  in  the  last 
instance  on  all  public  affairs.  At  Thebes,  the  capital  of 
Bteotia,  merchants  and  ajtificers  were  admitted  into  the 
number  of  citizens,  though  they  were  excluded  from  all 
public  employments.  A  law,  which  does  honour  to  huma- 
nity, forbade  the  exposing  of  children.  Such  parents  as 
.   were  unable  to  maintain  them,  might  apply  to  the  magis- 

•  The  ani'ma  wm,— "  \VTial  animal  walks  od  four  legs  in  the  mom- 
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trate,  who  found  some  person  willing  lo  take  then!;'  It0#1 
the  child  became  the  slave  of  him  who  brought  h 

The  Bo30tians  being  surrounded  by  republicB  more  poww« 
erful  than  themselvea,  their  plains  frequently  served  as  r-I 
field  of  battle  for  their  enenties  and  allies.     SometimeB,.] 

to,  they  took  their  share  in  war ;  and  their  soldiers,  mors'^ 
firm  than  impetuous,  were  much  esteemed.     They  v 
oppressed  by  the  Romans,  who  were  the  tyrants  of  all  whft^ 
did  not  meanly  crouch  to  their  power.     Not  in  a  condiliov3 
to  resist  as  a  nation,  the  Boeotians  attacked  them  iiidividB-- J 
ally,  and  murdered  or  threw  into  a  lake  every  Roman  wh©'' 
passed   through  their  country.     At  lengtli,  the   Romaa 
proconsul  required  that  the  most  guilty  aseassine  should 
be  delivered  up  to  him.     They  were  punished  with  death ; 
and  Bceotia  was  reduced  to  a  province  of  Rome 


Questions  on  the  Histari/  of  Bitotia  and 

How  naj  Ihe  kingdani  of  Bceolia  bouuded  1     OF  wbBt  w 
of  this  coaaliy  1     Whal  eS'ect  was  produced  in  Ihe  Civi 

.1 "-- of  Theimopylffi? 

-   -    -      ^     „-      . 


I 


I 


Who   founded  tha   kingdom 
CadiDuB,  and  what  did  he  iotroduci 

How  did  Laius  atlempt  to  preserve  liis  oun  life,  and  how  di 
kill  his  Father?  Whom  did  CEdipui  many,  and  by  whal  me! 
obtain  the  kingdom  1  What  was  the  nddle  oF  the  Sphioi. 
■Dtwer  of  (£di|ius  1     What  was  the  Fate  of  (Edipusand  of  Jocaila? 

When  did  the  Tbebans  toovert  ihe  kingdom  lolo  a  republic  1  Wlwl 
wu  placed  al  the  head  oF  the  republic,  aod  who  setved  ae  a  check  dq 
the  authority  of  the  pnetot  ?  Who  held  Ihe  first  posts  in  the  arnij,  and 
who  administered  justice  7  In  the  Theban  republic  what  was  the  number 
of  couneilj,  and  how  composed^  Al  Thebes,  who  were  admitted 
citiieiu!  What  was  the  law  regarding  (he  etpoaing  of  children,  and 
how  were  children  witlioul aupport  lo  be  brought  upl 

Was  Bceoda  frequently  a  Geld  of  battle,  and  in  what  eatiB]ation  were 
Ihe  soldien  of  Ihii  country  held  ?  Uy  whom  were  ihe  ntcotiaoa  op- 
puKd,  how  did  diey  retaliate,  and  bow  were  they  punished  I 


ARCADIA.  -M 

Abcadia,  bo  called  from  Areas,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Calista,  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  Peloponnesus,  having 
Elis  on  the  west,  Argolis  on  the  east,  Laconia  and  Messenia 
on  the  south,  and  Sicyon  and  Corinth  on  the  north.  Its 
m-ound  afforded  excellent  pasturage;  and  it  was  renderedtj 
tamous  by  the  tuneful  strains  of  its  Bhepherds. 


THESSALY  A1?D  I^HOCIS.  ^5 

.  The  Arcadians  boasted  that  they  w^e  tke  mofiA;  ancient 
people  in  the  world,  and  older  tkmn  the  imon.  At  first>< 
the  Arcadians  were  a  rude  and  sarage  people,- who  lived  in: 
the  woods  and  fields;  but  Pelasgus,  one  of  their  kings,^ 
taught  them  to  build  huts,  to  live  in  a  social  manner,  tor 
exchange  their  commoh  food  for  nuts,  acorns^,  or  the  fruit  of 
the  beech,  and  to  clothe  themselves  with  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts.  The  women  accompanied  the  men  to  the  field  of 
battle;  and  the  latter  were  frequently  hired  aa  mercenary 
soldiers  by  the  neighbouring  powers. 

The  men  tilled  and  sowed  the  gpround,  hived  bees,  and 
spun  wool;  and  the  women  collected  honey,  milked  the 
cattle,  and  made  thread  and  linen  of  flax*  Arcadia  was, 
perhq,ps,  the  most  beautiful  country  iii:;tlii^  wgqM.  It  pre-' 
sented  fertile  plains,  cool  vallies,  bold  eminences,  enchant-, 
ing  prospects,  limpid  fbimtains,  verdant  meadows,  and,  in 
fine,  all  the  riches  and  all  the  pleasures  in  nature. 

(B.  C.  1556.)  The  kingdom  of  Arcadia  was  founded  by 
Pelasgus,  and  after  him  is  reckoned  a  long  list  of  kings,  of 
whom  nothing  curious-  or  interesting*  is  lelated. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  Arcadia, 

From  tvhora  did  Arcadia  derive  its  name,  and  where  was  it  situated  f 
What  did  the  ground  afford,  and  for  what  was  this  country  famous  1 

-  Of  what  did  the  Arcadians  boast?  What  was  the  character  of  this 
people  at  first,  and  how,  and  by  whom,  was  it  changed?  Did  the 
women  accompany  the  men  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  were  the  men  ever 
hired  as  mercenary  soldiers  1 

What  were  the  domestic  employments  of  the  people?    What  was  the 
nature  of  this  country,  and  what  were  its  principal  features  ? 

^  By  whom  was  the  kingdom  of  Ar(^ia  £ou  aided,  and  by  what  kings 
v^as  Pelasgus  succeeded  1 


THESSALY  AND  PHOCIS. 

Thessaly  was  anciently  divided  into  four  districts,  or 
perhaps  kingdoms,  viz.  Thessaliotis,  Isteeotis,  Pelasgiotis, 
and  Phthiotis.  This  country  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  provinces  of  Magnesia  and  Phthia,  on  the.  west  by 
lllyricum  and  Epirus,  on  the  north  by  Macedonia  and 
Mygdonia,  and  on  the  $outh  by  Greecia  Propria. 

In  Thessaly  were  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  and  the  de- 
lightful valley  of  Tempe,  which  was  so  pleasantly  situated 


i: 
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between  the  mountains  Oeaa,  Pelion,  and  01yn)po8,-and  bo 
decorated  with  the  gifts  of  nature,  that  it  was  considered 
as  the  garden  of  the  Musea.  This  country  abounded  in 
oxen  and  excellenl  steeds;  and  the Thesaalians  were  expert 
in  the  management  of  horses. 
Ml  In  the  reign  of  Deucalion,  Tiieasa]y  was  covered  with  a 
'-deluge,  which  destroyed  all  its  inhabitants,  except  Deuca- 
lion and  his  wifePyrrna,  who  were  said  to  have  repeopled  the 
country  by  casting  behind  them  stones,  which  became  men 
and  women  (B.  C.  1280).  Those  cast  by  Deucalion  be- 
came men ;  and  those  by  Pyrrha,  women.  In  the  reign 
of  Pelias,  the  Argonauts,  under  the  conduct  of  Jason, 
fetched  from  Colchis  the  golden  fleece,  which  was  guarded 
by  a  bull,  with  brazen  feet,  and  breathing  forth  flames,  and 
;bv  a  terrible  dragon. 

The  next  Tbe^alian  prince,  both  in  time  and  fame,  was 
the  celebrated  Achilles,  whose  mother,  knowing  that  if  he 
went  to  the  siege  of  Troy  he  would  be  slain,  but  that  Trey 
oould  not  be  taJcen  without  him,  disguised  hira  in  the  dreu 
of  a  female,  and  sent  him  to  the  court  of  Lycomedei,  kii^ 
of  Scyrus.  He  was,  however,  discovered  by  the  subtle 
Ulysses,  who  went  as  a  merchant,  and  offered  toys  aqd 
jewels  for  sale  to  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes.  Achillea 
made  choice  of  some  arms,  which  Ulysses  shewed  him,  aiid 
thus  made  himself  known. 

Phocis  was  situated  in  Grscia  Propria,  and  was  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Thessaly;  on  the  south  by  Corinth;  on 
the  west  by  .Xtolia,  Locris,  and  Ozolsa;  and  on  the  east 
byBceotia  and  Megaris.  la  the  midst  of  Phocis  stj3od  the 
city  of  Deljihi,  in  wliich  was  the  principal  temple  of  Apollo. 
At  first,  this  was  only  a  deep  cavern,  with  a  narrow  en- 
trance, from  which  issued  an  exhalation  that  excited  ex- 
traordinary  emotions  in  the  goats  which  approached  it. 
Induced  by  curiosity,  the  people  went  in  crowds  to  see  it, 
and  were  seized  with  a  kind  of  pbrenzy,  leaping  as  if  they 
were  mad,  and  foretelling  future  events.  Afterwards,  they 
placed  over  the  aperture  a  tripod,  upon  which  a  virgin 
being  seated,  received  and  returned  the  answers  of  the 
deity.  Phocis  contained  the  mountains  Parnassus  and 
Cithffiron,  which  were  the  supposed  abodes  of  the  Muses, 


Questions  on  tke  History  of  Thessali/  and  Phocis. 
How  was  Thossaly  ancicqlly  dli'ided,  and  how  bounded  1 


'  ^W^^  niMt  Afl  phdii84f  rliaiMJit 'tiiid«M  valley  of  TVmpft  Y  Tn  what 
■  did  nhn  ^ountiy  .abouiKU  and  hi  mhst  wen  1I9  TImmbIuds  expetc  l 

What  bajppened  in  the  r«i|Ri>f  DsHcattDDy  tnd  in  fvJ^at  qiaoQer-was 
the  country  repeopled?  .  What  loQk  place  in  the  r^gn  ot  Peliaa  t 

Why  did  die'  mo^er  of  Aehlltek  di^oiie'  liini  as  a' female  ?    How, 
and  by  whom,  was  his  sex  discoveredt 

•  Whose  was  Fhoeis  situsted^  abd  by  wfaH  bounded.!  Whofe  ims  tbo 
city  (i(jft  I>elpbi,  aod  bow  came  the  prittci|iol  templo  of  ApoUo  to  bo 
ei^iea?  How  was  the  tripod  placed,  ana  by, whom  were  the  answers 
of  ihe  deity  i«ceived   and   retume^l    Wheifo  were  Parnassus  abd 
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Attica  was  bounded  an  the  west  by  Megara,  mount 
Githeeron,  and  part  of  Boeotia;  on  the  north  by  the  Euripic 
Gulf,  now  Stretto  di  Negropontey  and  the  rest  of  BoDotia ; 
on  the  east  by  the  iBgean  Siea;  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Saronic  Gulf.  It  was  about  sixty  miles  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  and  about  fifty*six  from  north  to  south.  The 
soil  is  naturally  barren,  and  rendered  fertile  chiefly  by  the 
indefatigable  industry  of  the  people.  The  Athenians  were 
early  distinguished  for  good  raith  in  commerce,  which  was 
the  source  of  their  riches ;  and  by  it  they  acquired  tlie 
means  of  raising  great  armies. 

(B.  C.  1556.)  This  kingdom  is  generally  allowed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Cecrops,  an  Egyptian,  who  brought 
hither  a  colony  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  He  built  the 
city  of  Athens,  deified  Jupiter,  instituted  marriage,  which 
he  rendered  a  sacred  union,  and  forbade  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  any  living  animal.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  the  Areopagus,  a  court  of  justice,  on  the  plan 
of  the  Egyptian  tribunals.  Amphictyon,  the  third  king  of 
Athens,  established  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  which 
was  a  deputation  from  the  twelve  Grecian  states,  that  as- 
sembled twice  a  year  to  consult  the  common  interest  of 
Greece.  Theseus  founded  a  more  perfect  equality,  in 
which  the  state  resembled  a  republic,  rather  than  a  mo- 
narchy. Notwithstanding  his  many  public  and  private 
\irtues,  this  prince  ffeU  a  sacrifice  to  the  inconstancy  of  the 
people,  and  suffered  banishment  by  ostracism*,  a  mode  of 
punishment  which  he  had  himself  instituted. 

*  Ostracism  derived  its  name  from  SarpaKou  a  shell  or  tile,  and  was 
a  kind  of  popular,  judgment  or  condemnation,  by  which  such  Athenians 
were  banished  for  ten  years,  as  had  power  and  popularity  enough  to 
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ANCIENT  HISTOilV. 
The  last  king;  of  Athens  was  Codrus,  in  whose  reiga  Ae  '  • 
Dorians  and  HerEiclidEe  regained  all  PelopOnnesuB,  and' '' 
encroached  on  the  Attic  temtocy.  Tlie  Delphic  oracle.'^ 
declared,  that  the  HeraclidEc  should  finally  prevail,  if  they 
abstained  from  injuring  the  person  of  the  king  of  Athens^" 
Codrua  being  informed  of  this,  disguised  himself  in  the 
habit  ef  a  peasant,  and  proceeding  to  the  camp  of  the'"  * 
enemvi  was  slatabyoneof  the  solUierB  in  combat.  The'' 
next  day  the  Athenians  demanded  their  king,  and  the  He-f"  J 
raclidse  desp_airing  of  success,  abstained  from  ail  farther'^ 
hostilities.  •  The  merit  of  Codrus  rendered  him  so  muc' 
the  object  of  veneration  (B.  C.  1069),   that  the  Alheniai 

I  considered  no  man  worthy  of  succeeding  him,  and  therefore 

I  rtwliahed  rojally. 

They,  however,  chose  from  the  family  of  Codrus  their 
first  magistrate,  whom  they  denominated  an  archon,  and' 
who  held  his  office  for  life  (B.  C.  1052);   but  they  after-^ 
wards  fixed  tlie  duration  of  this  ofhce  for  the  same  persoir'^ 
at  ten  years.     This  new  decennial  digiiily  had  been  fo*'  A 
some  time  enjoyed,  when   the  people,  rising  in  a  tumult,'*' 
deposed  the  atchon  (B.  C.  684),  and  rendered  the  ofBcfl''* 
annual;  and  instead  of  one,  they  chose  nine  archons,  whoi'^ 
had  each  a  aeparste  department. 

These  changes  convulsed  the  state,  and  rendered  the 
condition  of  the  Athenians  miserable.  Draco,  therefore, 
who  was  an  archon,  and  of  illustrious  birth,  projected  a 
reform  in  the  constitution  of  his  country  (B.  G.  623),  and 
thought  to  repress  disorders  by  the  severity  of  penal  laws. 
Every  crime,  from  the  most  enormous  to  the  most  trifling, 
was  considered  as  equally  heinous,  and  therefore  punished 
with  death.  The  severity  of  such  a  system  defeated  its 
own  purposes.  Aristotle  informs  us,  that  Herodicus  used 
to  say,  "  That  his  institutions  seemed  to  have  proceeded 
from  a  dragon,  rather  than  from  a  man;"    and  Deniades 

attempt  any  thing  against  the  poblic  liberty.     Tbe  nroCMS  in  this  coa-  J 
demnaiian  wu  as  folloiti :  the  psaple  being  Rssembled,  every  man  looK'^ 
a  tils  called  taTpaxor,  and  carcied  it  to  a  certaia  part  oF  the  macket'  4 
place,  lurraunded  with  wooden  laits  lac  tlial  purp<»e,  in  whiah  were  uw    ■ 
ESles  for  the  ten  tribes  to  enter  distinctly  :  \a  this  jilace  the  tiles  were 
depnsited  by  each  person,  and  numberEd  in  gross  by  (be  architni.     It 
the  tilet  diJ  not  anmuDt  to  60O0,  the  osliacitm  was  void.     Thea  laying 
every  name  by  itself,   lh«  archons  pronounced  him,  whose   name  wu 
written  by  tlie  majot  part,  bsdished  for  ten  yeare,  with  1 
Ilk  estate,— See  Kufciiijon'i  Aniiquiilu  ff  Greece,  p  91. 
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rendered  himself  famous  by  observing,  "That  the  laws  o(^" 
Draco  were  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  blood." 

(B.  C.  594.)  At  length  appeared  Solon,  tlie  wise,  ihei 
great,  the  good,  who  being  appointed  to  the  archonshiaj" 
obtained  full  power  to  refoim  the  laws  and  coustitution  of 
the  state.  His  first  act  was  to  cancel  the  laws  of  Draco^ 
those  only  excepted  which  related  to  murder.  He  next!' 
abolished  the  debts  of  the  poor  by  a  law  of  insolvency;' 
and,  for  this  purpose,  he  lowered  the  interest,  and  raised* 
the  value  of  money.  Some  of  his  intimate  friends,  belraj- 
ing  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  Solon,  borrowed  large" 
sums  of  money,  with  which  they  purchased  estates,  be-^ 
fore  the  edict  was  published ;  but  the  people  soon  laid 
aside  all  their  suspicions  of  connivance,  when  Ihey  found] 
that  Solon  was  a  loser  by  the  law  which  lie  had  passed. 

He  next  proceeded  to  regulate  the  offices,  employments, 
and  magistracies  of  the  state,  all  of  which  he  committed' 
to  the  care  of  the  rich  ;  but  while  he  entrusted  the  exe- 
cution of  the  government  to  the  principal  persons,  he 
lodged  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
For  this  purpose  he  distributed  the  Athenians  into  four 
classes :  the  tiret  thr^e  were  composed  of  persons  possess- 
ing property,  according  to  their  diflerent  proportions  of  it;, 
and  the  fourth  consisted  of  those  who  possessed  none.  To 
the  last  no  office  or  employment  in  the  state  was  assigned ; 
but  they  had  the  power  of  voting  in  the  general  assembly 
of  the  people.  He  conferred  greater  power  on  the  court 
of  Areopagus,  the  members  of  which  were  appointed  to 
watch  over  the  constitution.  He  also  formed  a  senate, 
which  was  composed  of  four  hundred  persons,  who  had 
the  cognizance  of  all  appeals  from  the  Areopagus,  and  the 
examination  of  all  causes,  before  they  could  be  proposed  in 
the  general  assembly  of  the  people. 

Solon  enacted,  that  those  who,  in  an  insurrection  or  a 
schism  of  the  people,  observed  a  blamable  and  dangerous 
neutrality,  should  be  condemned  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment, and  all  their  property  be  confiscated.  He  abolished 
the  custom  of  giving  portions  in  marriage  with  young 
women,  unless  they  were  only  daughters;  and  the  bride 
was  to  carry  with  her  no  more  than  three  suits  of  clothes, 
and  some  household  goods  of  trifling  value.  Tliis  law  was 
intended  to  promote  a  union  of  congenial  minds  and 
mutual  affections.  It  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits 
prescribed,  if  we  entered  into  any  farther  details  on  tUe*.^- 
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bordinate  institations  of  this  legislator".     Tliey  have  sinis 
become  the  basis  of  the  civil  law  of  Europe ;  and  we  r 
justli^  affirm,  that  the  in^itilutions  of  Solon  are  still  pa 

Afier  promulging' his  lawa,  Solon  determined  to  trai 
and  having  bound  the  Athenians  by  an  oath,  that  his 
Btitlitions  should  not  be  changed  in  any  part  for  the  spac^j 
pf  ten  years,  he  set  out  on  his  journey.  Soon  after  hS 
departure,  three  diHereut  parties  appeared  among'  the 
people;  that  of  the  highlands,  of  the  lowlands,  and  ol'tC" 
coast.  They  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  Atheni. 
each  endeavoured  to  subvert  and  usurp  the  govemineritJ2 
Lycurgus  was  at  the  head  of  the  country  people ;  M  ' 
cfes  was  the  chief  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  sea-c( 
and  Pisiatratua  declared  himself  the  leader  of  those  in  tjf^ 
highlands.  Of  these,  Pisistratus  was  the  most  ( 
He  waa  courteous  and  affable,  generous  without  profusioi'^ 
and  beneficent  without  ostentation. 

This  man  was  on  the  point  of  accompliahing  his 
when  Solon,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  returned  '( 
Athena.     The  legislator,  now  advanced  in   age,  was  i 
able  to  fiuell  the  factions,  and  direct  the  helm  of  goverti 
ment  in  the  storm  (B.C.  561),     Pisistratus  having  i 
poaely  wounded  himself,  drove  his  chariot  into  the  majl 
place,  as  if  pursued  by  hts  enemies;    and  exhibiting  Ii 
mangled  and  bleeding  body  to  the  populace,  he  request) 
their  protection.     A  general  assembly  being  convened,  * 
the  motion  of  Ariaton,  riaiatrat'is  obtained  a  guard  of  fiffi] 
men,  and,  seizing  the  citadel,  assumed  the  sovereignty  i 
Athena.     He  did  not,  however,  make  any  changes  hi  tt 
Athenian  conalilution.     On  the  coutrary,  he  endeavotire 
to  provide  for  the  better  execution  of  the  laws.     Nc  *      ' 
the  assembly,   the  council,  magistracies,  and   cor 
iuBtice,  remamed  with  their  full  constitutional  power 
Fisiatratus   is  said  to  have  obeyed  a  citation  from  tfti 
Areopagus  on  a  charge  of  murder.  ' 

Solon  died  at  Cyprus,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
and  two  years  after  the  assumption  of  the  regal  power  t) 
Plaiatratus.  After  hia  death,  the  Athenians  paid  hiro  tliS 
highest  honours,  and  erected  in  the  forum  at  Athens,  all" 
at  Salamia  (of  which  he  was  a  native),  a  statue  of  him  i 
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brass,  with  his  hand  in  his  gown,  the  posture  in  which  h#„i 
was  accustomed  to  harangue  the  people.  Besides  his  know-„j 
ledge  of  legislation,  he  was  a  very  eloquent  speaker,  aii^.,. 
excelled  in  poetry.  i, 

Pisiilratus  was  obliged  twice  to  leave  the  city,  and' 
abandon  the  sovereign  power;  but  be  had  the  address  tp,^ 
reinstate  hmself  in  bis  authority.  He  was  eminent  for,, 
his  love  of  learning,  and  of  the  fine  arts,  and  was  the, , 
first  that  huilt  a  library  for  public  inspection.  He  col-i^ 
lected  and  digested  the  poems  of  Homer  into  the  order  in  . 
which  we  at  present  possess  tbem.  Cicero  speaks  of  biiq  ' 
as  .the  first  model  of  that  eloquence,  in  whicn  Greece  sq .^ 
eminently  excelltd.  He  continued  to  diiect  the  govera^  ( 
meal  of  Athens  with  wisdom  and  ability,  and  died  at  an',, 
advanced  age. 

(B.  C.528.)  On  the  death  of  Pisistratus,  Hippias  and  J 
Hipparchus,  his  sons,  succceeded  to  the  government.]  [ 
They  greatly  favoured  learning  and  learned  men,  and  in-, 
vited  to  Athena  Anacreon  of  Teos,  and  Simonides  of  Cea, 
A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  two  brothers;  but 
Hipparchus  only  was  killed.  Hippias,  whose  disposition 
had  hitherto  been  mild  and  amiable,  now  became  ferocious 
and  cruel,  and  caused  Aristogilon,  one  of  the  principal 
conspirators,  to  be  put  to  the  torture.  This  man,  when 
questioned  with  respect  to  his  accomplices,  mentioned 
some  of  Hippias's  best  Friends,  who  were  immediately  put 
to  death.  He  then  named  others,  who  shared  the  same 
fate;  and  when  asked  by  Hippias,  if  there  were  not  still 
more,  he  replied  smiling,  "  I  know  of  none,  now,  but  your- 
self, who  deserve  to  sufier  death."  Letcna  also,  a  woman 
who  lived  with  Aristogiton,  fearing  that  she  should  be 
overcome  by  the  violence  of  the  tortures,  bit  off  her  tongue, 
that  it  might  not  be  in  her  power  to  declare  any  thing  in- 
jurious to  the  man  whom  she  loved. 

These  cruellies  ao  incensed  the  Athenians,  that  the^ 
expelled  Hippias,  and  swore  eternal  hatred  to  him  and  his 
family.  Hippias  being  compelled  to  abandon  Athens, 
sought  the  assistance  of  the  Persian  monarch,  who  was 
highly  oifended  with  the  Athenians,  for  having  co -ope rated -| 
with  the  lonians  in  sacking  Sardis.  Darius,  the  Persian 
mcaiarch,  therefore,  readily  listened  to  the  proposals  pf 
Hippias,  and  inarched  a  large  army  to  the  plains  of  I\Tara- 
tbon.  The  forces  of  the  Athenians  did  not  amoiintj  to 
more  than  ten  thousand  men  (R.  C.  490),  who  ncie  '4fmr 
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inded  by  ten  generals,  in  the  nurtber  of  whom  were 
Miltiades,  Aristides,  and  Themiatoclea.  However,  the 
■  era  resigned  their  command  to  Miltiades,  who  decided 
an  Immediate  attack.  The  bravery  of  the  Athenians 
aitonished  and  intimidated  the  Persians;  and  the  stern 
countenances,  the  discipline,  and  firmness  of  the  Greeks^ 
decided  the  victory.  Aeccording  to  Herodotus,  the 
Persians  lost  in  this  battle  six  thousand  three  hundred 
men,  and  the  Athenians  one  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

After  this  engagement,  the  Persians  embarked  precipi- 
tately, and  bore  away  fur  Athens,  in  hopes  of  carrying  the 
city  by  surprise ;  but  Miltiades  arriving  there  before  them, 
the  Persian  admiral  steered  for  Asia,  without  attempting 
any  thing  farther.  Miltiades  took  advantage  of  the 
popular  favour  to  ask  the  command  of  a  fleet,  with  which 
he  proposed  to  sail  on  a  secret  expedition.  He  obtained 
his  request,  and  proceeded  to  the  isle  of  Paros,  which  he 
besieged ;  but  the  Parians  defending  themselves  with  gieat 
bravery,  and  Miltiades  receiving  a  dangerous  wound,  he 
abandoned  the  enterprise.  On  his  return,  he  was  con- 
demned in  a  fine  of  fifty  thousand  talents;  and  not  being 
able  to  pay  go  large  a.  sum,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where 
he  died. 

After  being  freed  from  all  apprehensions  of  foreign  in- 
vasion, the  Athenians  became  disunited  among  themselves, 
and  were  divided  in  opinion,  whellier  Athens  should  be 
under  an  aristocrat  leal,  or  a  democratical,  form  of  govern- 
ment. Aristides  espoused  the  sentiments  of  the  oue,  and 
Themistocles  those  of  the  other  party.  They  were  nearly 
of  the  same  age,  and  equally  noble.  Formed  in  the  most 
celebrated  schools  of  moral  and  political  philosophy, 
Aristides  had  been  taught  to  prefer  glory  to  pleasure;  the 
interest  of  his  country  to  his  personal  safety  and  repu- 
tation; and  the  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity  to  every 
other  consideration.  Pure  and  upright  in  his  intentions, 
he  was  not  solicitous  to  obtain  the  external  rewards  of 
virtuous  exertions.  On  the  other  hand,  Themistocles  was 
inflamed  with  ambitious  designs,  and  desirous  of  perform' 
ing  great  and  martial  achievements.  Eloquent,  active, 
and  enterprising,  he  had  strengthened  his  natural  endow- 
ments by  the  acquisition  of  science.  Glory,  however,  was 
the  idol  of  his  heart,  the  divinity  to  which  he  paid  un- 
ceasing homage.     Finding  his  ambitious  projects  thwarted 
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by  Aristides,  he  had  the  address  to  procure  the  banish- 
ment  of  that  virtuous  citizen  by  the  ostraciim. 

About  three  yeara  after  this  event,  the  Persians  prepared 
a  formidable  invasion,  and  sent  messengers  to  demand 
- "  earth  and  water"  from  the  several  Grecian  states*,  The 
*  Athenians  being  told  by  the  oracle,  that  they  could  be 
saved  only  by  wooden  walls.  Themistocles  explained  it  to 
signify,  that  they  should  abandon  their  city,  and  embark 
on  board  the  fleet.  In  this  extreme  distress,  the  people 
regretted  the  absence  of  Aristides.  Themistocles,  who 
had  sufficient  contidence  in  the  virtue  of  Aristides,  caused 
him  and  others  who  had  been  banished,  to  be  recalled; 
■  and  each  of  these  gi'eat  men  sacrificed  his  private  resenl- 
inent  to  the  public  good. 

On  the  approach  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
Athenians,  the  other  states  of  Greece  hastened  to  send 
them  succours,  knowing  that  they  were  exposed  to  the 
attack  of  the  same  enemy.  The  Lacedsemonlans  prin- 
cipally distinguished  themselves  i  and  Eurybiades,  their 
admiral,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief.  The  Persian 
and  Grecian  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  other  near  Salmis, 
on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus  (B.  C.  480).  By  the  advice 
of  Themistocles,  the  Greeks  attacked  the  enemy  in  the 
strait;  and  a  complete  victory  was  the  result.  That  he 
might  remove  all  fear  of  the  destructive  projects,  which 
XerKes  might  yet  form  and  execute  with  the  remainder  of 

-  his  forces,  Themistocles  persuaded  the  Persian  monarch, 
that  the  Greeks  intended  to  break  down  the  bridge  over  the 
Hellespont.  The  king  of  Persia,  therefore,  immediately 
retreated  with  precipitation,  and  his  mighty  army  was 
dispersed. 

The  Grecian  states  being  assembled  in  the  temple  of 

-  Neptune,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Peloponnesus,  in  order  to 
confer  the  customary  honours  on   him,  who,   by  the   free 

.  votes  of  their  leaders,  had  deserved  best,  each  chief  was 
directed  to  write  the  name  of  the  man  whom  he  supposed 
most  worthy,  and  also  of  him  whom  he  thought  deserving 
the  second  reward.  Each  commander  put  his  own  name 
in  the  first  place,  and  that  of  Themistocles  in  the  second, 
a  circumstance  which  sufKciently  evinced  the  superior 
worth  and  conduct  of  the  Athenian  admiral.     Even  the 

*  To  demand  "  earth  and  vreter"  was  Ui  make  Lhem  ackuQwIedgt 
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Spartans,  afwr  Laving  decreed  the  piize  of  valour  to  Eurj- 
biadea,  assigned  that  of  prudence  to  Themis toctea,  and 
crowned  him  with  a  wreath  ofolive. 

During  these  triumphs',  the  Persians  destroyed  the  city 
of  Athens,  for  the  opposition  and  losses  which  they  had 
experienced,  and  which  the;  attribuled  principally  to  the 
Athenians.  In  fact,  the  Athenians  bad  a  great  share  in  the 
victoryofPlatsea,  where  they  were  commanded  by  Aristides; 
and  they  powerfully  assisted  the  efforts  of  the  other  Greeks 
at  Mycale,  where  the  Persian  fleet  was  almost  annihilated. 
The  Persians  returned  to  Athens,  and  levelled  even  the 
ruins  of  ancient  buildings.  But  the  city  arose  fiom  its 
ashes,  and  soon  recovered  its  forraer  splendour;  and  the 
citizens  brought  back  their  families,  which  had  been  dis- 
persed throughout  Greece.  Bylhe  address  ofThemistocIes, 
and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Laced Eemonians,  Athens 
was  fortified  with  strong  walls;  and  a  safe  harbour,  sa£Q- 
ciently  capacious  for  containing  a  large  fleet,  was  formed 
at  the  Piraeus,  which  was  united  to  the  city  by  long  wallit. 

The  Laced eemonians  could  not  pardon  Theniistocles 
for  having  imposed  on  them  respecting  tliese  fortifications, 
which  rendered  Athens  superior  tg  tha  other  Grecian 
states.  They  intrigued  at  Athens  with  co  much  success, 
that  the  same  people  of  whom  Themistocles  had  been  the 
idol,  not  only  abandoned,  but  banished  him  by  the  Ostra- 
cism. He  retired  to  the  court  of  Admetas,  king  of  the 
Molossi,  whither  the  Lacedmmooians  puraued  him,  and 
compelled  him  to  flee  into  Asia.  He  took  refuge  with  the 
king  of  Persia,  who  received  him  with  great  kindness, 
gave  him  a  Persian  lady  for  a  wife,  assigned  him  lands, 
and  granted  him  great  privileges  to  himself  and  hia  de- 
scendants. Aristides  refused  to  join  the  enemies  of 
Themistocles,  and  always  spoke  of  that  great  man  with  the 
highest  respect. 

On  the  death  of  Aristides,  Cimon,  the  son  of  Mdtiades, 
who  is  said  to  have  united  in  his  own  person  the  courage 
of  his  father,  and  the  prudence  of  Themistoclos,  with  more 
integrity  than  both,  was  left  without  an  equal  in  favour 
and  authority  with  the  Athenian  people.  Od  him  the 
conductor  the  Peniian  war  immediately  devolved.  He 
obtained  two  victories  over  the  Persians  in  one  day,  the 


e  by  sea,  the   other  by  land  (B.  C.  468),  and  took  i 
meose  booty  both  in  the  ships  and  on  shore.     He  at- 
tacked and  defeated  a  fleet  with  four  ships,  rendered  him- 
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self  master  of  the  Cliersonesus,  unU  seized  on  the  goU 
mines  of  Thrace,  which  were  Ihe  priacipal  objects  of  his 
expedition.  He  obtained  prodigioui  sums  of  money,  which 
.enriched  the  public  Ireasury,  and  which  enabled  him  to 
IgraTify  his  natural  indinalion  to  generosity.  His  fa- 
.  miliarity  was  without  meanness,  and  his  reserve  fi'ee  from 
pride. 

About  the  same  time  appeared  on  the  public  sceoe 
Pericles,  who  was  a  descendant  of  those  who  had  expelled 
the  Pi  sis  tra  tides,  and  who  possessed  many  advantages  both 
from  nature  and  fortune.  Cimon  did  not  conceal  his  in- 
cliiiaiion  to  the  aristocracy,  which  was  injurious  to  him 
with  the  multitude,  and  rdndered  even  his  generosity  aus- 
-^ected.  Whilst  Cimon  loved  to  appear  in  public,  Feiicles 
.  eeldom  shewed  himself,  escept  when  obliged  by  the  duties 
-lof  his  employment.     In  person,  manner,  and  voice,  Pericles 

-  [remarkably  reseoibled  Fisistrutus;  and  this  circumstance 
!)pl^iged  him  to.  conceal,    for  a  long  time,  the  sldniag 

quahfications  of  which  he  was  possessed.     In  youth,  theve- 

-  fore,  he  employed  his  active  hours  in  arms,  and  his  leisure 
-in  studies.     His  family  interest  and  patty  connections  led 

i  bim  to  court  the  popular  favour,  and  oppose  the  aneto- 
..cracy.  His  eloquence  was  so  ntrvous  and  animated,  that 
'.-ihe  obtained  the  surname  of  Olympius. 
-L  A  contest  soon  took  place  between  Cimon  and  Pericles. 
^iVictory  long  hesitated  between  the  two  parties;  but,  at 
Mength,  Cimon  was  publicly  accDsed  of  having  received 
j.presents  from  the  Macedonians  not  to  enter  their  territories 
-when  he  seized  on  the  Feraian  gold  mines  in  Thrace. 
Whilst  the  pubUc  mind  was  thus  agitated,  a  favourable 
iipportunity  was  seized;  the  ostracism  was  proposed  and 
:  carried;  and  by  the  banishment  of*  Cimon,  the  party  in 
■_.,  opposition  became  possessed  of  the  reins  of  government. 
During  his  exile,  the  Aihenians  were  beaten,  and  regretted 
,-  that  they  had  not  the  assistance  of  Cimon.  A  reconcilia- 
I  tion,  between  the  aristocratical  and  democratical  paitias 
J  ID  Athens  was  therefore  effected;  and  Pericles  praposed, 
<  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  to  recall  Cimon  from 
'  banishment. 

In  order  to  preserve  internal  tranquillity,  Cimon   saw 

-  the  necessity  of  turning  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  towards 
foreign    conquest,    and    particularly    against  Persia,  the'  ' 
common  enemy   of  Greece.      After  obtaining  repeated 

s  over  Ihe  Petsiaus  and  their  allies,  he  died  i 
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arms  of  Tictory,  whilst  besieging  the  principal  citv 
the  isle  of  Cypi'us.  It  is  not  known  whether  his 
death  was  occasioned  by  sickness,  or  by  a  wound  that  he 
had  received.  Great  as  was  the  military  character  of 
Cimon,  his  wisdom,  integrity,  moderation,  and  conci- 
liatory conduct,  were  virtues  which  caused  his  loss  to  be 
severely  felt  and  deplored.  Others  might  command 
fleets  and  armies,  and  obtain  victories ;  but  they  could 
not,  or  at  least  did  not,  free  Greece  from  civil  feuds,  and 
domestic  wars. 

After  the  death  of  Cimon,  Pericles  became  the  principal 
person  in  the  state;  but  the  aristocrat ical  party  never 
ceased  to  molest  and  oppose  him.  He  proposed  to  form  of 
the  several  Grecian  republics  one  great  commonwealth,  of 
which  Athens  should  be  the  head;  but  the  pride  of  the 
Peloponneaians,  and  especially  of  the  Lacedsemonians, 
who  opposed  the  measure  with  all  their  power,  obliged 
him  to  abandon  the  project.  The  Megarians  having  re- 
volted  from  the  Athenians,  and  joined  the  Lacedaemonians, 
occasioned  a  war  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  At  length 
(B.  C.  446),  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  concluded  between 
the  Athenians  and  the  Lacedcemonians  for  the  space  of 
thirty  years. 

From  a  spark  excited  in  a  remote  corner  of  Greece  arose 
that  general  conflagration,  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  name  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  However,  to  explain 
the  preparatory  causes  of  this  war  would  lead  us  into  a 
long  detail  of  domestic  feuds  and  Jealousies  of  neighbouring 
states.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  observe,  that  the  Athenians 
and  the  Lacedeemoniana,  by  encouraging  reciprocal  preten- 
sions, had  for  a  long  time  fomented  these  partial  enmities, 
and  that,  at  length,  the  several  states  of  Greece  ranged 
themselves  under  the  Spartan  or  the  Athenian  standard. 
The  Spartans  demanded  that  the  Athenians  should  make 
reparation  for  the  injuries  committed  against  the  Lacedee- 
monian  allies;  but  Pericles,  refusing  to  accede  to  this 
demand,  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  friends,  and  vindicated 
his  conduct  in  a  very  eloquent  and  celebrated  but  fatal 
discourse,  which    unalterably  decided  the  war  of  Pelo- 

(B.  C.  431.)  In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  Lacedse- 
monians ravaged  the  territory  of  Athens,  and  advanced  to 
the  very  walls  of  the  city,  Pericles,  however,  sent  out 
fleets,    which   retaliated  on  the   enemy  for  the  ravages 
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committed  in  Attica;  and  lie  amused  the  citizens  shut  up 
in  Athens,  with  disliibutions  of  money  from  the  public 
treasury,  with  a  law  for  the  division  of  the  lands,  and  with 
funeral  honours  rendered  to  the  dead. 

In  the  second  year,  a  dreadful  plague  desolated  Attica, 
while  the  enemy  ravaged  the  country.  Pericles  would  not 
allow  the  Atheniana  to  go  out  of  the  city.  The  plague, 
however,  raging  among  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  the 
Athenians  lost  their  courage,  and  sued  for  peace;  and 
being  refused,  deprived  Pericles  of  all  hia  dignities,  and 
condemned  him  to  pay  a  fine.  Nevertheless,  with  an  in- 
constancy natural  to  the  people,  they  soon  recalled  him, 
and  invested  him  with  almost  absolute  authority.  The 
Athenians  besieged  Potideaa,  the  inhabitants  of  which  being 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  human  flesh,  at  length 
Burrendered. 

In  the  third  year,  good  and  ill  success  were  divided 
between  the  contending  powers.  Pericles,  moBt  of  whose 
family  and  friends  had  already  fallen  a  victim  to  the  plague, 
was  seized  with  that  disease,  and  died.  Some  of  hia 
friends,  during  his  last  moments,  supposing  him  to  have 
lost  all  knowledge  and  recollection,  recounted  the  wisdom 
and  incorruption  of  his  administration,  and  his  victories 
by  sea  and  land.  On  hearing  them,  the  dying  statesman 
and  sage,  raising  himself  on  the  bed,  said,  "You  forget 
the  best  and  noblest  part  of  my  character;  no  one  of  my 
fellow-citizena  was  ever  compelled,  on  my  account,  to  wear 
a  mourning  robe."  He  expired,  teaching  an  important 
lesson  to  the  human  race,  that,  in  the  hour  of  death,  when 
all  other  objects  fade  and  disappear,  the  recollection  of 
the  most  innocent  and  inoffensive  parts  of  life  will  be  most 
pleasing  to  the  mind. 

In  the  live  succeeding  years,  the  Laced  tern  onians  and 
the  Athenians  laboured  to  establish,  the  former  an  aristo- 
cratical,  and  the  latter  a  democratical  form  of  government, 
in  the  states  and  cities  of  which  they  had  rendered  them~ 
selves  masters.  In  them  they  formed  parlies,  fomented 
flivlsions,  and  excited  the  citizens  to  engage  in  contests 
with  each  other;  and  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  Corcyra 
afforded  a  fatal  example  of  the  excesses  and  furious  cruel- 
ties of  which  men  are  capable  in  civil  wars, 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  years,  propositions  of  peace 
were  made,  and  a  treaty  of  pacification,  between  the  Lace- 
dwmonians  and  the  Athenians,  was  at  length  aevcii  qw. 
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liut  the  claims  of  the  inferior  stales  being  ill-iegulaled, 
they  continued  liosLilitics,  and  the  principal  powers  became 

In  the  three  following  years,  Alcibiades  acted  a  consi- 
derable part  on  the  political  stage.  He  was  the  son  of 
CIJDias.and  the  nephew  of  Cimon, and  was  descended  lineal- 
ly from  AJax  by  his  father,  and  from  the  Alcmeonidse  by  his 
mother.  He  was  remarkably  handsome,  richer  than  most 
of  the  Athenian  nobles,  learned,  eloquent,  indefatigable, 
magnificent,  afiable,  and  courteous;  but  when  he  acted 
without  restraint,  he  was  indolent,  luxurioua,  dissolute, 
intemperate,  and  irreligious.  In  fine,  he  surpassed  all  his 
fellow-citizens  in  vices,  as  well  as  in  virtues.  The  Laceds- 
nionians  having  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  these  mi- 
nisters applied  to  Nicias,  who  introduced  them  into  the 
senate,  where  they  declared  that  they  were  vested  with 
full  power  to  adjust  all  differences.  When  they  retired 
from  the  senate,  Alcibiades  invited  them  to  his  house,  and 
expostulating  with  them  on  their  attaching  themselves  to 
Nicias,  advised  them  to  deny  in  the  general  assembly  of 
the  people  that  they  were  vested  with  full  powers,  lest 
Ihe  Athenians  Ehould  be  induced  to  extort  unreasonable 
compliances.  When,  therefore,  the  ambasadors  came 
into  tlie  forum,  Alcibiades  asked  them  whether  they  had 
full  powers;  and  on  their  answering  in  the  negative,  "  You 
see,  my  countrymen,"  said  he,  "what  credit  is  due  to 
these  Lacedfenionians,  who  deny  to  you  to-day,  what 
they  solemnly  affirmed  to  the  senate  yesterday!"  Upon 
which  the  people  refused  to  hear  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
dismissed  them. 

In  the  four  following  years,  the  Argives  declared  in 
favour  of  Sparta,  abolished  the  democratical,  and  esta- 
blished an  aristocratical,  form  of  government.  But  grow- 
ing weary  of  the  latter,  they  expelled  the  Lacedaemonians, 
banished  the  aristocrats,  and  recalled  the  Athenians,  who 
sent  Alcibiades  to  support  the  democracy,  and  procure 
the  banishment  of  those  who  favoured  the  Lacedae- 
monians. Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Melos 
were  punished  still  more  cruelly  for  their  attachment  to 
Sparta. 

In  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  war,  the  Athenians  and 
the  Laced femonians  made  Sicily  the  scene  of  warfare. 
The  Athenians  sent  a  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Egestines,  who  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Syracu sans. 
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Nicias  was  appointeU  commander  in  this  ex^tcdilloii,  and 
Alcibiades  and  Lamachus  were  hi:)  colleagues.  But  while 
the  necessary  preparations  were  making,  all  the  statues 
of  Mercury  were  defaced  in  one  night.  Suspicion  fell  oa 
Alcibiades ;  and  his  colleagues,  after  they  arrived  in  Sicily, 
were  ordered  to  send  him  to  Athena  under  a  strong  guard. 
Alcibiades,  however,  escaped  to  Lacedecmon ;  and  by 
conrorming  to  the  Spartan  manners,  and  divulging  the 
plans  of  tlie  Athenians,  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the 

The  next  year,  the  Laced Ecmoni an s,  by  the  advice  of 
Alcibiades,  Beized  and  fortified  Decelea,  which  was  situ- 
ated at  an  equal  distance  from  Athena  and  the  frontiers 
ofBiEOtia.  This  year,  also,  the  Athenians  were  defeated 
in  Sicily,  where  they  lost  their  fleet,  their  army,  and  their 
generals.  These  losses  and  defeats  induced  the  Athenians 
to  establish  a  council  of  aged  men,  who  were  to  discuss 
all  affairs  before  they  were  proposed  to  the  people. 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war,  Alcibiades  procured  Ibe 
Lacedtemonians  the  alliance  of  the  Persians;  but  having 
seduced  the  wife  of  Agis,  the  Spartan  king,  be  sought  re- 
fuge with  Tissaphernes,  the  general  of  the  Persians,  and 
immediately  became  a  voluptuous  Asiatic,  the  umpire  of 
taste  and  tbe  arbiter  of  pleasures.  He  now  made  proposals 
to  return  to  Athens,  and  procure  the  Athenians  tbe  alliance 
of  Persia,  if  they  would  abolish  the  democratical  and  sub* 
stitute  an  aristocratical  form  of  government.  The  Ailieni- 
ana,  always  prone  to  novelty,  on  the  anival  of  Pisander 
and  the  other  deputies  from  the  army,  who  brought  the 
propositions  of  Alcibiades,  determined  to  dissolve  the  demo- 
cracy, and  confide  the  sovereign  power  to  five  thousand  of 
the  richest  citizens.  But  this  form  not  giving  the  chiefs 
all  the  power  which  they  wished,  Pisander  proposed  that 
five  prytanes  should  be  elected ;  and  that  these  five  should 
choose  a  hundred ;  that  each  of  the  hundred  should  choose 
three ;  and  that  the  four  hundred  thus  elected  should  be* 
come  a  senate  with  supreme  power,  and  consult  the  five 
thousand  only  when  they  thought  proper.  Tiiis  proposal 
was  accepted  by  the  people ;  and  tbe  elections  were  made 
in  the  presence  of  tbe  assembly.  After  this,  the  four  hun- 
dred, armed  with  poniards,  and  accompanied  by  a  guard, 
expelled  the  former  senators.  * 

This  change,  however,  was  disagreeable  to  the  army,  as 
well  as  to  Alcibiades,  who  could  not  approve  of  a  govern- 
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ment,  which  excluded  the  noble^i,  and  vested  the  power  ial 
thehandsofarew.  The  soldiers  having  recalled  Alcibiadenfl 
«nd  appointed  him  general  of  the  army,  that  celebrateaV 
man  commanded  the  four  hundred  to  resign  their  authoriiy^ 
and  restore  the  fonner  senate.  This  order  caused  greaf^ 
confusion  in  Athens;  but  at  length,  the  power  of  the  foiB 
hundred  was  abolished,  and  the  supreme  authority  restored! 
to  the  five  thousand.  '4 

After  Alcibiades  took  the  command  of  the  Atheniattfl 
forces,  he  obtained  several  victories,  and,  in  one  day,  de^ 
feated   the  Laced eemonians  both  by  sea  and   land,  ai  * 
took  the  whole  of  their  fleet.     On  his  return  to  Atbet 
the  decree  of  his  banishment  was  thrown  into  the  se^ 
and    the    (Kople   appointed    him   commander-in -chief  I 
land    and    sea,   with   unlimited    power.       Unfoitunatel^ 
however,  whilst  absent,  he   committed  the  care  o' 
fleet  to  an  officer  who  was  beaten  by  the  enemy. 
Athenians  being  persuaded  that  this  defeat  was  o 
to  the  indqlence  and  luxury  of  Alcibiades,  and  that  1 
corresponded  with  the  Laced cem on ians,  instantly  strlppe 
bim  of  his  command,  and  appointed  ten  admires  to  s 
f\y   his   place.       Alcibiades   passed    over    into    Thri 
where  he  built  a  castle  for  his  own  security,   and  erecte 
&  small  principality  in  the  midst  of  his  many  and  potetlf 


(B.  C.  406.)  The  ten  admirals  gained  a  great  victorril 
with  the  loss,  however,  of  twenty-five  of  their  ships,  ai^ 
most  of  the  men  they  contained.     Theramenes,  one  of  ll^ 
commanders,   accused  his  colleagues  of  having  taken 
care  to  save  the  dying,  or  pay  the  last  rites  to  the  des 
Six  of  the  admirals,  therefore,  were  tried,  condemned, ) 
executed  for  this  crime. 

Lysander,  the  Spartan  admiral,  attacked  the  Athe 
both  by  sea  and  land,  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Thrace^ 
and  gained  one  of  the  most  complete  victories  recorded  ii 
history.     He  then  reduced  all  the  cities  which  had  bi 
under  the  Athenian  power,  and  blocked  up  Athens  by  s 
whiUt  Agis  besieged  it  by  land.     For  a  long  time,   tlu 
Athenians  defended    themselves  with    great    rcsolutionJ 
without  even  demanding  a  peace,     At  length,  being  soro^ 
pressed  by  famine,  they  were  obliged  to  accept  a  peace  oim 
the  following  severe  conditions,  viz.  that  the  long  wall^ 
and  the  fortifications  of  the  PiriBus  should  be  demolished 
that  they  should  deliver  up  all  their  ships  except  twelv§ 
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receive  all  whom  they  had  baniahed,  and  follow  the  fortune 
of  the  Laced ecm on ians.  Lysander  caused  the  walls  to  be 
demolished  at  the  sound  of  music  (B.  C.  404).  Thus  tlie 
ruin  of  Athens  terminated  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which 
lasted  twenty 'Seven  years. 

As  soon  as  Lysander  had  demolished  the  long  walls, 
and  the  fortilicatiotis  of  the  Pirseus,  he  constituted  h 
council  of  thirty,  who  are  designated  in  history  under  the 
title  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  Instead  of  making  laws,  they 
governed  without  them,  appointed  a  senate  and  magistrates 
at  their  will,  and  sent  for  a  garrison  from  Lacedaemon. 
At  the  head  of  the  thirty  were  Critias  and  Theramenea, 
men  of  the  greatest  abilities  in  Athens :  the  former  was 
ambitious  and  cruel  in  the  extreme;  but  the  latter  was  of 
a  milder  disposition,  and  averse  to  sanguinary  measures. 
Theramenes  endeavonred  to  oppose  the  cruelties  of  the 
tyrants;  and  Critias,  therefore,  accusing  liim,  as  a  be- 
trayer of  the  public  cause,  he  was  hurried  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  compelled  to  drink  the  baneful  hemlock. 

The  death  of  Theramenes  removed  the  last  curb  to  the 
ferocity  of  the  thirty,  whose  cruelty  obliged  great  numbers 
to  flee  froin  Athens,  Thrasybulus  collected  a  few  of  these 
unfortunate  fugitives  at  Thebes,  who  were  resolved  to  en- 
counter evei-y  danger,  rather  than  live  thus  exiled  from 
their  native  country.  He  first  secured  a  post  in  Attica, 
and  then  making  himself  master  of  the  Pirceus,  he  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Laced Eemonians,  He  exhibited  the 
tyranny  of  the  thirty  in  such  odious  colours,  that  the 
people  espelled  them,  and  contided  the  government  to  ten 
magistrates.  He  afterwards  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  procured  an  act  of  general  amnesty. 
The  tyrants,  during  their  short  reign,  had  put  to  death 
fourteen  hundred  citizens,  and  drivea  into  banishment  five 
thousand-  They  had  also  a  considerable  share  in  procuring 
the  dealli  of  Alcibiades,  whom  they  represensed  to  the 
Lacedcemonians  as  a  lion  to  be  feared,  and  who  was  basely 
murdered  by  assassins. 

Soon  after  the  popular  form  of  government  was  re- 
established, Socrates,  the  master  and  the  friend  of  Alci- 
biades, was  condemned  and  put  to  death.  Brave  in  war, 
of  a  mild  and  easy  conversation,  and  equally  esteemed  for 
wisdom  and  integrity,  he  could  not  but  displease  the  thirty; 
who  first  endeavoured  to  render  his  manners  and  his  doc 
trine  suspected:    ihey  then  attempted  to  disgrace  him  by 
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forcing  him  to  concur  in  their  tyranny,  or  be  guilty  of  an 
act  of  cliBohedience.  Every  kind  of  jiersecution  waa  prac- 
tised against  him.  In  the  theatre  he  was  decried  and 
vilified;  and  Aristophanes  introduced  him  on  the  atagej* 
teacliing  sophisms,  by  which  a  had  cause  might  be  render 
good,  preaching  new  gods,  and  ridiculing  whatever  w 
held  sacred.  At  length,  he  was  formally  accused  of  n 
acknowledging  the  gods  of  tlie  republic;  and,  though  fa 
pleaded  his  cause  in  a  most  forcible  manner,  he  h 
demned  to  suffer  deatli. 

Conon  endeavoured  to  restore  the  afl^rs  of  the  Athenian] 
by  courting  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
tempts  were  ably  seconded  by  Iphicratea,  who  was 
able  for  the  spirit  of  precaution  and  vigilance  which  he 
eminently  displayed;  and  by  Thrasybulus,  who  great 
assisted  in  retrieving  the  Atiienian  affairs.  At  lengtlj]; 
Antalcidas,  a  Spartan  admiral,  entered  into  a  general  treat' 
■with  the  king  of  Persia,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  adji 
tiie  interests  of  all  the  states  of  Greece,  and  which  v 
called  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (B.  C.  337).  However,  the 
Lacedcemonian  and  Athenian  republics  soon  took  part  in 
the  quarrels  of  those  whom  they  imagined  they  could  recon- 
cile. Some  cities  refusing  to  accept  their  liberty,  and> 
Others  to  be  attached  to  more  considerable  states,  occasi( 
.ed  disputes,  in  which  recourse  was  had  to 

The  Chians,  Rhodians,  Coans,  and  Byzantines,  wearjf 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Athenians,  determined  to  throw  on 
the  yoke,  and  free  themselves  (B.  C.  358).  On  the  first 
KOtice  of  this  revolt,  the  Athenian^  sent  a  large  fleet  under 
the  command  of  Chares,  Timotheus,  and  Iphicrates,  who 
were  joined  equal  in  commission.  Chares  wishing  to  engage 
the  enemy,  and  not  being  able  to  prevail  on  Timotlieus  and 
Iphicrates,  accused  his  colleagues,  whom  the  people  mulcted 
in  a  lai^  fine.  Timotheus  died  of  grief.  The  Athenians 
remitted  the  greatest  part  of  the  fine  to  his  son  Conon,  but 
vhiiged  him  to  pay  a  tenth  of  it,  which  they  appropriated 
to  the  reparation  of  those  walls  which  had  been  rebuilt  by 
his  grandfather  Ctonon. 

(B.  C.  356.)  The  Phocians  having  plowed  some  land 
♦rhicli  belonged  to  the  temple  at  Delphi,  were  sentenced  to 
my  a  fine  by  the  Amphictyons,  or  general  assembly  of 
Greece.  But  they  refusing  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of , 
that  court,  the  Locrians  and  the  Bffiotians  made  war  on  theia,| 
The  Phocians  gained  the  advantage,  and  seized  all  the  ti 
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siires  of  the  temple,  with  which  tliey  hired  mercenary  troopa, 
and   especially  Athenians,  who  finding  their  ofiera  very, 
cgnsiderable,  joined  them  in  great  numbers.     This 
called  the  sacred  wnr. 

About  this  time  Demosthenes  became  eminent  as  an 
orator.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Athenian,  who  had  amass- 
ed a  large  fortune  by  the  manufacture  of  sword-biades. 
He  applied  himself -to  the  study  of  oratory;  and  though 
nature  was  unfavourable  to  him,  by  patience  and  attention 
he  acquired  a  manly  and  soUd  eloquence,  which  was  supe- 
rior, not  only  to  that  of  his  cotemporaries,  butevea  to  that 
of  all  others  in  every  age  and  every  nation.  He  exhorted 
the  Athenians  to  live  on  good  terms  witli  the  Persian  mo- 
narch, who  possessed  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  con- 
quer them;  and  he  cautioned  them  against  the  growing 
influence  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  exerted  all  hia 
elotjuence  to  rouse  the  Athenians  to  a  proper  sense  of  the 
danger,  which  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  designs  of 
that  sovereign. 

Phocion  was  a  soldier,  a  general,  and  politician,  and 
valued  himself  less  on  being  an  orator.  He  spoke  justly, 
judiciously,  and  concisely,  shewed  no  preference  to  any 
party,  and  was  actuated  only  by  a  real  wish  to  promote  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens,  by  integrity  and  by  reason. 
Demoatlienes  was  lively  and  ardent,  and  always  proposed 
to  the  multitude  bold  and  extraordinary  projects  ;  whilst 
Phocion,  whose  characteristic  was  mildness  and  caution, 
proposed  only  such  as  were  moderate  and  easy  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect. 

NotwidiBtanding  the  copious  and  energetic  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes,  Philip  successfully  proceeded  in  his  pro- 
ject to  subjugate  Greece,  and  gained  the  famous  battle  of 
Chsronea,  which  placed  Athena  at  bis  discretion  (B.  C.  338), 
No  sooner  was  it  known,  that  the  king  of  Macedon  was  dead, 
than  the  Athenians  gave  themselves  up  to  a  ridiculous  joy, 
and  wore  chaplets  of  flowers,  as  if  they  had  obtained  a 
great  victory.  Philip,  however,  was  succeeded  by  Alexan- 
der, who  reduced  the  Athenians  to  the  extremity  of  humbly 
soliciting  a  peace. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Athenians  flew  to  arms, 
and  imprudently  took  the  field  against  Antipater,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals,  whom  that  monarch  had  appointed 
governor  of  Greece.  They  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
submit  to  deliver  up  to  Antipater,  Demosthenes,  and  Hype 
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rides,  another  orator ;  to  re-establish  the  ancient  method  of 
levying  times;  to  I'eceive  a  garrison  into  their  ports;  and 
to  pay  the  expences  of  the  war,  and  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  DcmostheneH  fled,  and  being  pursued  by  order  at 
Antipater,  poisoned  himself. 

(8,  C.  318.)  Oh  the  death  of  Antlpater,  two  parti* 
arose  in  Macedonia,  at  the  head  of  one  of  which  was  Polj^^ 
perrhon,  who  had  tlie  custody  of  the  person  of  the  kiiigj,4 
and  of  the  other,  Ciiesander,  the  son  of  Antipater.  Hwij 
latter  sent  Nicanor,  a  man  of  great  experience,  and  a  gooA  J 
soldier,  to  command  the  pirrison  in  Athens.  In  the  meatlJl 
time,  Polyperchon,  being  desirous  of  recovering  the  Greek  i1 
cities  from  his  rival  Cassander,  published  a  decree  in  ttej 
king's  name,  restoring  liberty  to  Athens,  and  directing  tl 
garrison  immediately  to  withdraw  from  that  place,  and  tbtM 
democracy  to  be  restored.  Nicanor  refused  to  obey  tluitil 
order,  ana  Phocion  approved  and  publicly  defended  thisf 
refusal.  When,  therefore,  Polyperchon  appeared  befoiel 
Athens  with  a  strong  army,  Phocion  was  dragged  befoit 
him  in  chains;  and  he  and  his  friends  were  conden 
the  Athenians  to  be  put  to  death. 

(B.  C.  306.)  Demetrius,  siirnamed  Poliorcetes,  the  bi 
of  Antigonus,  another  of  Alexander's  generals,  pretended  Q 
free  Athens  from  the  yoke  of  Cassander,  and  drove  out 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  had  beeu  appointed  governor, 
and  who  had  treated  the  Athenians  with  the  utmost  mild- 
ness, and  embellished  the  city  with  new  edifices.  Polior- 
cetes having  gained  a  victory  over  Cassander,  who  threat- 
ened Athens,  the  Athenians  assigned  him  lodgings  behind 
the  temple  of  Minerva,  in  the  apartments  belonging  to  the 
virgins  devoted  to  her  service:  tiiis  was  a  scandalous  insuh 
on  religion,  as  his  dissolute  manners  were  notorious. 

Satiated  with  the  flatteries  of  the  Athenians,  Poliorcetes 
set  out  for  Asia,  where  he  experienced  some  reverse  of 
fortune.  When,  therefore,  he  proposed  to  return  to  Athetts, 
in  which  his  vices  and  follies  had  been  so  much  flattered, 
the  people  refused  to  receive  him  into  their  city.  Upon 
this,  he  laid  siege  to  Athens,  which  he  compelled  to  aurren- 
der  at  discretion.  After  some  mild  reproaches,  he  par- 
doned the  people ;  but  when  Poliorcetes  had  lost  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Macedon,  the  Athenians  degraded  his  priest,  over- 
threw his  altar,  and  restored  their  former  names  and  order 
to  the  months,  one  of  which  had  been  called  Dnnetriaa 
from  him.     Antigonus  Gonatus,   the  son  of  Demetrius, 
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punished  them  for  this  insult,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  the 
citadel  of  Athens.  By  means  of  Aratus,  Athens  became 
again  free,  under  the  protection  of  the  Acheean  league. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Ach»an  leaeue  by  the  Ro- 
mans, Athend  continued  in  the  same  state  as  meother  Grecian 
communities,  till  the  Mithridatic  war  (B.  C.  88),  when  that 
city  openly  declared  against  the  Romans,  and  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  king  of  Pontns.  Sylla  being  appointed  to 
conduct  the  war  against  Midiridates,  besieged  Auens;  but, 
after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  storm  the  place,  was 
x)bliged  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  wait  the 
effects  of  famine.  In  a  short  time,  the  city  was  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity ;  but  Aristion,  the  tyrant  of  the  place, 
expecting  no  quarter  for  himself  from  Ihe  Romans,  refused 
to  capitulate*  Sylla  kno¥ring  the  weak  state  of  the  b€h 
sieged,  stormed  and  forced  the  walls  with  great  slaughter, 
and  put  Aristion  to  death  (B.  C.  87). 

Vespasian  reduced  Attica  to  a  Roman  province ;  but  some 
of  his  successors  were  the  friends  and  protectors  of  the 
Athenians,  and  granted  them  many  privileges* 


Questions  an  the  History  of  Attica. 

TTow  was  Attica  boandedi  and  what  waa  its  extent  ?  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  soil;  and  for  what  were  the  Athenians  early  distinguished  t 

By  whom  was  the  kingdom  of  Attica  founded,  and  what  institutions 
did  Cecrops  establish  ?  By  whom  is  the  Areopagus  supposed  to  have 
been  founded?  VV^ho  established  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons  1 
What  did  Theseus  found,  and  how  was  he  punished  ?  What  was  the 
ostracism,  and  what  its  process  f 

Who  was  the  last  king  of  Athens,  what  took  place  in  his  reign,  and 
how  happened  Codrus  to  be  slain  1  What  was  the  consequence  of  his 
death,  and  for  what  reason  did  the  Athenians  abolish  royalty? 

From  whom  did  the  Athenians  choose  their  first  magistrate,  by  what 
name  was  he  designated,  and  for  what  time  did  he  hold  his  office! 
What  change  did  the  people  efiect  in  the  decennial  dignity,  and  what 
number  of  archons  were  afterwards  chosen  ? 

What  did  these  changes  produce  1  Who  was  Draco,  and  how  did 
he  attempt  to  repress  disorders  1  What  was  the  nature  of  his  laws,  and 
how  likely  were  they  to  be  successful!  What  did  Herodicus  and 
Demades  observe  with  regard  to  the  laws  of  Draco  ? 

What  was  the  character  of  Solon,  and  what  was  he  empowered  to 
reform  !  What  laws  of  Draco  did  he  cancel,  and  how  abolish  the  debts 
of  the  poor?  How  did  some  of  the  friends  of  Solon  betray  their  trust, 
and  how  were  the  people  convinced  of  Solon's  disinterestedness  ? 

What  offices  did  Solon  commit  to  the  dare  of  the  rich,  and  in  whose 
hands  did  he  lod^e  the  supreme  power?  Into  how  many  classes  were 
the  Athenians  divided!    To  which  class  was  uo  offiic^  «t  «ac^' 
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ligned,  but  wbal  power  diil  ihry  en'y^  t     V,'imi  iliit  Salon  efTect  ii 
UK  oribe  Areopagui  >     Fot  wUat  was  the  seoale  ruimetl? 
Wbal  puaiahmeat  did  SoIod  enact  againsi  petums  wbo  did  not  ■ 
Guppreuing  an  insumxlioD  !     What  did  he  enaci  witb  regard  lo  i  _ 
lee  porlioni,  and  For  what  purpoie  I     What  Lave  the  institutions  « 


■  of  I'iiittni 

When  SdIud  telumed,  what  wai  Pisiilratua  on  ihe  poinl  _^ 

pliahing,  and  was  the  legibUtor  able  lo  quell  the  TaiTtioni?     B*  wU 

means  did  Pisistiatus  obtain  ths  govcnnent  oF  Atlieni  1     Whnt  chaoM 

did  he  make  in  the  conslilation,  and  did  he  bimseiraubmit  to  the  tawsB 

Where,  and  at  wbal  time,  died  Solon  !     What  honours  did  the  Atbd 

ir  lawgiver T    What  were  the  qualiboalioQS  a    ' 


>fo»  did  Pi 


retain  the  sovereign  power  1    For  wbi 

iiiu  nnd[  die  the  obligations  due  lo  him,  with  rega 

Homer  7     How  iB  he  spoken  of  by  Cicero,  and  in  nns 

It  oF  Allier- ' 


ird   II 


did  he  dire 

By  whom  was  Fisistratua  luccetded,  and  did  Ilippias  and  Hipparel 
favour  learnioE;  and  learned  men !  now  was  Hipparchua  killed,  i._ 
what  was  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Ilippias  T  Whom  did  Arislogitol 
accuse  as  accomplices,  and  what  wsi  liie  cnnducl  of  Lesnd,  a 
with  whom  AristogitOD  lived  ? 

Was  Ilippias  expelled  Athens,  and  whoso  acsislance  did  he  srctn 
Whither  did  Darius  match  bis  array,  what  number  of  troops  had  tt 
Alheaisni,  and  by  whom  wen  they  commanded?    To  wboiu  wi      ' 
command  resigned,  and  what  decided  lbs  victory  at  Marathon? 
number  of  men,  does  Herodotus  say,  were  killed  on  either  aide  T 

How  were  the  Persians  prevented  from  taking  Athena  by  surprtsitn 
Whatseciel  expedition  did  Miltiades  undertake,  and  hon  did  it  leniii*| 
^nale  T    What  was  the  fate  of  Miltiades  1 

How  ware  the  Athenians  now  divided,  and  whose  sentiments  d 
rislides  eepouse,  and  whose  Themislocles  1  What  were  the  age  a 
ilBllon  of  Aiistides  and  Themiaiocles,  and  what  their  respecli  -  ' 
ten?  Did  Themlstocles  procure  Uie  banishment  of  Arislides 
Alter  preparing  a  formidable  invasion,  what  did  the  Persia 
of  the  Grecian  slates,  and  for  what  reason  T  How  did  Themi 
plain  the  term  "wooden  walls"  as  used  by  the  oraclel  Why  * 
Anslides  recalled  from  banishment? 

How  did  the  other  Grecian  stales,  and  pirircularly  the  Lacedsnioni- 
>DB,  assist  the  Athenians?  Where  did  ihe  Persian  and  Grecian  Beets' 
Bncounler  each  other,  and  what  was  the  issue  of  the  bflUiel  By  what 
Deans  did  Themislocles  persuade  Xerxes  to  return  into  Asia  1 

For  what  purpose  did  the  Grecian  sialcs  assemble  on  Ihe  Isthmus  ot 
Pelopanaeaus  )     Whose  Dame  did  each  commander  put  aFler  his  own. 
'    ind  what  was  the  priia  whieh  the  Sparians  decreed  to  Themisloclei  t 

_  For  what  reason  did  Ihe  Persians  destroy  the  city  of  Athena  1     Did  tb^H 
Eily  recover  its  former  splendour,  and  hon  was  it  Fortified  and  impmvedllV 
Were  the  Lacedranonians  ofienJed  wilh  I  bemisloclei,  and  what  p 

iahment  did  the  Athenians  inflict  on  that  celebrated  man  1     Whither 

Themislocles  retire,  and  bow  was  he  received  by  the  king  of  Perstau 

Did  Arislides  jtHn  Ihe  enemies  of  Themislocies  1  j 

On  ibe  death  oF  Arislides,  who  succeeded  to  the  favour  and  aulhoril4^ 
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Who  wai  Periclei,  Snd  what  wai  the  diMimilarily  in  his  dispoiiiion 
and  that  of  Ciman  1  Wliom  did  Pericles  resemble,  ohicb  parly  did  he 
espouse,  and  nhal  was  the  nature  of  his  eloquence  1 

How  did  the  contest  hetweea  Cimoo  and  Ferictcs  terminate  1  What 
happened  lo  (he  Alhenians  dnring  the  eiile  of  Cimon,  and  how  was  he 
recalled ! 

What  cDteipiise  did  CimoD  undertake,  and  where  did  hediel  Bj 
what  was  his  death  occasioned,  and  what  wai  hit  character  F 

What  did  Pericles  now  become,  and  bj  whom  was  he  opposed  t 
What  pcojecl  did  he  form  t  What  occaaioaed  a  war  between  Athens 
and  Spatta,  and  how  was  it  lerminaied  1 

From  what  canses  arose  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  nhat  wai  the 
demand  of  the  Spartans  nhich  induced  Pericld  to  decide  on  (his  Talal 

'  Id  the  Gisl  jeir  of  the  war,  what  events  took  place,  and  how  did 
Periclei  ainuae  the  Athenians  t 

In  the  second  year,  by  iihat  was  Attica  desolated,  arid  foi  what  leuon 
was  Pericles  deprived  of  his  dignities  ?  Was  he  re-instaled  in  hia  au- 
Ihouty,  and  nhat  city  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  ? 

Id  iliB  third  year,  what  success  attended  the  conleDding  parlies  t  Of 
what  died  Pericles,  and  what  teems  lo  have  consoled  him  dd  the  bed  of 
death  t  : 

In  the  five  lucceeding  yean,  nhal  did  each  of  the  contending  powers 
labour  to  establish,  and  what  were  Ihe  consequences  ? 

Id  the  oinlh  and  tenth  ^ars,  was  peace  agreed  on.  and  how  ohterved  r 

In  the  three  lollirwing  years,  who  acted  a  coDsiderable  part  on  tha 
political  stage )  Who  was  Alcibiades.  and  what  was  his  character? 
'i'o  that  did  Alcibiades  advise  the  Lacedemonian  amhassadDtn,  and  luw 
deceive  them  ? 

In  the  four  fDllowing;  years,  which  parly  did  Ihe  Argives  support,  and 
how  were  the  inhabitants  of  Melos  treated  I 

In  the  seventeenth  year,  what  country  was  made  the  scene  of  warfare, 
and  foe  what  reason  did  the  Athenians  engage  in  war  with  the  i^yra- 

why  was  Alcibiades  ordered  to  be  tent  back  to  Athens !     Whither  did 

What  did  Ihe  Lacediemonians  effect  Ihe  neit  year,  and  what  losses 
did  the  Athenians  nutainl  For  what  purpose  was  a  council  of  aged 
men  appointed? 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war,  whither  did  Alcibiades  Bee  from 
Sparta,  and  what  did  he  become  at  the  Persian  court !  What  proposals 
did  he  make  to  Ihe  A  ihenians,  and  how  weie  they  received  1  <Jn  the 
suggestion  of  Pisander,  what  fona  of  government  was  established  at 
Athens  1 

Was  this  change  agreeable  to  Ihe  army  and  to  Alcibiadesl  When 
Alcibiades  was  invested  with  the  command  of  the  Alhenian  army,  what 
orders  did  he  issue,  and  what  authority  restore  1 

What  victotioi  did  Alcibiades  obtain,  and  lo  what  was  he  appointed 
by  the  peoptel  For  what  reason  was  he  stripped  of  his  command,  and 
whither  did  he  retire  1 

What  victory  did  the  ten  admirals  obtain,  and  what  was  the  loss  of 
the  Athenians?     For  wbat  were  six  of  the  admirals  executed? 

What  victory  did  Lysaader,  the  Spartan  admiral,  obtain  ovet  the 
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It  cilia  dill  lie  retluce,  and  haw  wii  Aibena  invMUdf  ^ 
vvnat  were  llie  condilion*  of  the  peace  which  the  AihenianBwerenbli({Bd     ' 
to  accepl  1     Were  the  walli  of  Athens  denialished,  and  with  what,   nod 
■flcr  wlial  lime,  lermiiulBd  the  PelopoDDeswa  wai?  I 

What  ccuncil  did   LyModec  oiabliib  in  Athens  1     How   did  1IH7    1 
govern  ?     Who  were  al  ihe  head  oF  the  thinj.  and  what  weie  theii  cha- 
racten  7     What  wu  the  falc  of  'riiammenei  > 

What  cauKd  great  numbers  ofllie  Alhesiat 
what  did  Thiai^bului  eSecl  wiib  lonie  of  (he  rehigeea  ?  Alter  eipcUini'  I 
Ihe  thirty,  lo  whom  did  the  people  confide  Ihsir  government  1  Uij  1 
ThiuytnilutcODdudea  peace  with  (be  Lacedsmoniana!     "" 


When  wu  Socratei  pot  lo  death  t  What  waa  hia  chaiacur,  and  how 
did  he  displeaH  the  thirty  1  How  waa  lie  persecuted  t  Of  what  wai 
he  accuied,  and  for  «hal  put  to  death  1 

How  did  Conon  endeavour  to  retlore  the  afFaiu  of  ihe  Alheoiana,  and 
bv  Cvhom  was  he  assisted?  Bj  wham  was  the  peace  of  AaUleidai  con- 
cluded 7     What  were  the  result!  of  this  peacel 

tinder  whole  command  did  the  Atheuiaus  aeod  a  large  fleet  lo  ([nell  a 
revolt  of  the  Chians,  Rhodians,  Coaus,  and   liyandnea?     What  wa« 

_    _  For  what  reason  did  Ihe  Locrians  and  Ihe  BiEOtians  make  war  on   the 
Which  of  the  contending  parties  gained  Ihe  advantage,  and 
what  use  did  they  make  of  the  ireasuiei  of  Ihs  lenplel    What  was  ihia 

sr  called  1  , 

When  did  DemostheDU  become  cmineBt  aii  an  m'ator  1  Whose  son 
Vu  he,  to  what  did  he  apply  himself,  and  whal  waa  the  nature  of  h^ 
Vioquciice?  With  whom  did  he  eihort  Ihe  Alhenians  lo  live  on  good 
Umis,  and  against  whom  did  he  caulinn  Ihem  1 

"  '      waa  I'hocion,  and  what  were  his  character  and  condncl  7     In 
liculars  did  Demoslhenea  and  Phocion  difier  from  each  other  i 
did  Philip,  king  of  Maccdon,   proceed  in  his  Bubjngaiion  of 
On  the  death  of  Philip,  whal  waa  the  condtict  of    Ihe  Aihe- 
taiann!    To  what  ejireroily  were  the  Athenians  reduced  hy  Alejiander? 

On  Ihe  death  of  Alexander,  what  was  the  condncl  of  ihe  Ailieoians. 
•nd  to  what  terms  were  the;  obliged  lo  submit  7  What  was  the  fate  of 
Demosthenes  7 

On  the  death  of  Andnaler,  what  parties  arose  in  Macedonia,  and  who 
mat  sent  in  command  the  gartiwn  in  Alheas  7  Whal  deciea  did  Poly- 
Mrchnn  publish,  and  hy  whom  was  it  reaiited  1  What  was  the  fate  of 
Vbocion  and  his  of  ftienda! 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Demetrius,  numamed  Poliorcetes,  towarda 
Athena!     VVhal  lodgings  did  lbs  Atlianisna  assign  10  Poliorce'eal 

How  did  ihe  Alhcniana  receive  PollDri-eies  on  his  lelurn  from  Asia  T 
To  what  did  he  compel  Athens,  and  how  did  he  treat  the  people  1 
'TVlien  Poliorcetea  had  loit  the  kingdom  of  MacbdoD,  what  waa  the  con- 
duct of  the  Athenians,  aitd  how  were  They  panished  by  Anligonira 
^malusl     By  means  oF  whom  did  Atiieni  become  Free) 

After  the  dusotudoii  of  the  Achnan  league  by  the  RomaDS,  till  tbe 
Miltuiiiatic  war,  whal  waa  the  slate  o(  Athens  T     liow  did  Syllatalu    ' 
It  of  Athena  7 

By  whom  «ai  Auiu  reduced  to  a  Koitian  province  ? 
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CORINTH. 

This  little  state  was  situated  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  bay  of  that  name, 
now  called  Golfo  di  Lepanto,  and  by  the  isthmus  which 
joins  Peloponnesus  to  the  continent;  on  the  west  by  Si- 
cyon;  on  the  east  by  the  gulf  of  Saron ;  and  on  the  south 
by  the  kingdom  of  Argos.  The  chief  mountain  was  deno- 
minated Acrocorinthium,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the 
city  of  Corinth,  and  upon  the  summit  the  citadel.  The 
situation  of  Corinth  rendered  it  the  centre  of  the  commerce 
of  all  Greece,  and  consequently  of  its  riches.  In  Corinth, 
the  arts  were  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection ; 
and  the  most  elegant  of  the  orders  of  architecture  still  re; 
tains  the  name  of  the  Corinthian.  On -account  of  its  rich- 
ness, greatness,  and  excellent  situation,  the  Romans 
thought  Corinth  equally  worthy  of  ooipire  with  Carthage 
and  Capua. 

This  little  state  rendered  itself  formidable  to  all  Greece^ 
by  the  mercenary  soldiers,  whom  its  riches  enabled  it  to 
maintain,  and  who  were  always  commanded  by  the  citizens. 
(B.  C.  1514.)  The  first  king  of  Corinth  was  Sisyphus,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  iBolus,  and  grandfather  of 
the  celebrated  Ulysses.  His  successor  Glaucus  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  instituted  the  Isthmian  games. 
The  Corinthian  monarchy,  however,  did  not  continue  in 
the  lineal  succession  of  Sisyphus.  His  family  became  ex- 
tinct, or  as  others  affirm  were  driven  from  the  throne,  when 
the  Bacchidse  seized  the  reins  of  government.  Subsequent- 
ly to  this  (B.  C.  1084),  Corinth  fell  under  an  aristocracy, 
and  was  governed  by  two  hundred  Bacchidee,  who  annually 
elected  from  their  own  body  a  supreme  magistrate,  denomi- 
nated prytanis.  The  aristocratical  form  of  government 
continued  till  Cypselus  found  means  to  usurp  the  regal 
power,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Periander  (B.  C. 
674),  who,  from  the  love  that  he  bore  to  leammg,  and  his 
encouragement  of  its  professors,  was  ranked  among  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  Corinth. 

Where  was  Corinth  situated,  and  by  what  bounded  ?  Where  stood 
the  citv  of  Corinth,  and  where  the  citadel?  What  did  the  situation  of 
Corinth  render  it,  and  how  did  the  arts  flourish  1  Why  did  the  Romans 
think  Corinth  worthy  of  empire  ? 
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Bj  nhal  ini?anE  did  ihii  liule  slMe  render  iuelf  rormidable  lo  all 
OiCBee  !  WIm  was  iti  first  king  1  IJy  whom  were  the  iMhrnian  gp.niM 
iasliluud,  and  how  long  did  the  Bucceulon  canliaue  in  the  family  of 
Sisyphus  )  When  did  Uoiinlh  fall  under  an  aristocnlc;,  and  what  wu 
the  name  of  the  supreme  magistrate  1  Who  usurped  the  regal  power, 
•od  to  nhom  did  he  transmit  it )    What  waa  the  character  of  Fetiandet  ? 


laced^mon,  or  SPAHTA. 

This  country  was  originally  denominated  Laconia; 
Ftfterwards  Sparta,  from  the  metropolis;  and  Laceilaimon, 
fi'Oinone  or  its  ancient  kings.  It  was  situated  in  the  south- 
east comer  of  Peloponnesus,  having  Argos  and  Arcadia 
OH  the  north,  Messenia  on  the  west,  the  bay  of  Argos  on 
tlie  east,  and  the  Mediterntnean  on  the  south.  The  city 
of  Laceda;mon  or  Sparta',  which  was  the  most  powerful 
in  Greece,  stood  at  the  bottoffi  of  mount  Taygetus,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Eurotas.  Tlie  Lacedeemonians  were  a 
brave  and  warlike  people,  and  jealous  of  their  honour  and 
their  liberty,  as  well  as  of  the  power  of  their  neighbours. 

(B.C.  1704.)The  Spartan  or  Lacedtemonian  governtnenl 
wait  at  first  Monai'chical,  and  was  founded  by  Lelex.  Helen, 
the  tenth  in  succession  from  this  monarch,  is  equally  fa- 
mous for  her  beauty  and  infidelity.  She  had  not  lived 
more  than  three  years  with  her  husband  Menelaus,  when 
Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  who  was  universally  ac- 
counted the  handsomest  man  of  his  age,  and  was  adorned 
with  those  frivolous  accomplishments  which  too  often  cap- 
tivate the  female  mind,  arrived  in  Sparta.  His  person, 
attainments,  and  address,  seduced  the  affections  of  Helen ; 
and  she  abandoned  her  country,  her  husband,  and  relations, 
and  was  transported  with  all  her  wealth  to  the  Trojan  land. 
The  Greeks  united  in  the  cause  of  Menelaus,  and  took 
Troy  after  a  siege  of  ten  years.  Afterwards,  the  kingdoms 
of  Argos,  Mycentc,  and  Lacedtemon,  were  formed  into  one 
sovereignty  under  Orestes. 

The  Heraclidte,  or  posterity  of  Hercules,  having  expelled 
Tisamenes,  the  son  of  Orestes,  divided  among  them  tlic 
countries  which  they  had  subdued,  and  of  which  Aristode- 
mus  obtained  Laceatemon.  But  Aristodemus  dying  about 
this  time,  his  two  sons,  Euristlienes  and  Procles,  succeeded 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Sparta,  and  neither  divided  the 

•  Now  called  Misiira. 
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kingdom  between  them,  nor  reigneJ  alternately:  llicy 
ruled  conjointly,  and  with  equal  authority;  and  each  waa 
styled  king  of  Sparta,  and  acknowledged  in  that  capacity. 
This  singular  and  seemingly  inconsiatent  form  of  govern- 
inent  continued  upwards  of  eight  hundred  years. 

Lycurgus,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Hercules,  received 
the  sceptre  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Polydectes,  one  of 
the  kings  of  Sparta;  but  his  sister-in-law  proving  pregnant, 
be  resigned  the  crown,  though  she  intimated  to  hitn,  that, 
if  he  would  marry  her,  the  child  should  be  destroyed. 
Lycuigns  received  the  infaut  whilst  at  supper  with  some  of 
the  principal  pennons  of  the  city,  and  presented  hira  to 
them,  saying,  "  My  lords  of  Sparta,  here  is  a  king  born  to 
as,"  Then  placing  the  child  on  the  chair  of  state,  and 
perceiving  how  much  the  company  were  overjoyed,  he 
named  him  Charilaus,  which  signities  'the  people's  joy.' 
However,  finding  that  the  queen  and  her  partisans  were 
extremely  irritated  at  hia  conduct,  he  determined  on  a 
voluntary  exile,  and  visited  Crete,  Egypt  and  Asia.  At 
length,  the  Spartans  invited  him  to  return  and  regulate 
their  government. 

(B,  C,  705.)  Having  first  obtaiiied  the  approbation  and 
assistance  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  Lycurgus  promulgated 
his  laws.  His  first  act  was  to  establlKh  a  senate,  which 
was  composed  of  twenty-eight  membsrs,  whose  office  con- 
sisted in  preserving  a  just  balance  between  the  power  of 
the  kings  and  that  of  the  people.  No  matter  which  had 
not  received  the  previous  consent  of  the  senate,  could  be 
brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  people;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  judgment  of  the  senate  was  not  effectual 
without  the  sanction  of  the  people.  The  kings  presided 
in  the  senate.  They  were  the  generals  of  the  republic; 
but  they  could  not  plan  any  enterprise,  without  the  con- 
sent of  a  council  of  the  citizens.  They  were  merely  the 
first  citiKens  in  the  state,  and  enjoyed  only  the  shadow  of 
royalty. 

The  people  had  their  assemblies,  and  possessed  a  nomi- 
nal share  in  the  government  of  Sparta ;  but  as  the  senate 
convened  and  dismissed  them  at  pleasure,  and  they  held 
no  offices  in  the  state,  their  real  power  was  very  insigni- 
ficant. In  order,  however,  to  depress  the  insolence,  pride, 
and  luxury,  of  the  gjeat  and  wealthy,  and  banish  want  and 
misery  from  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  Lycurgus  divided 
all  Laconia  into  thirty-nine  thousand  shares,  of  which  a 
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tliousanJ  were  nssigneri  In  llie  city  of  Sparla.     These  f 
tions  could  never  be  divided,  but  passed  entire  ti 
of  those  who  had  acquired  them, 

Lycurgus  withdrew  all  the  silver  and  gold  in circulatioc 
and  permitted  only  iron  money  to  be  given  in  exchange 
This  coin  was  made  of  iron  heated  in  the  fire,  and  quenched 
in  vinegar,  that  it  might  be  rendered  brittle,  and  unfit  fa 
any  other  use.  From  that  time  all  commerce  with  foreigj 
nations  was  annihilated,  and  the  ships  of  another  countr 
never  entered  the  harbours  of  Laconia.  Lycurgus  eve 
prohibited  commerce  to  the  Spartans,  abolished  all  uselei 
ariB,  and  allowed  those  necessary  to  life  to  be  practisi 
oaYy  by  the  slaves. 

The  next  ordinance  was,  that  alt,  even  the  kings  tli 
selves,  should  make  their  principal  repast  at  the  pi 
tables,  where  moderation  and  frugality  were  exercif 
The  meais  were  coarse  and  parsimonious;  and  the  coi 
sation  was  calculated  to  improve  the  youth  in  virtue, 
cultivate  a  patriotic  spirit. 

All  children,  as  soon  as  bom,  were  commanded  to 
brought  by  their  parents,  that  they  might  be  examined 
persona  appointed  for  that  purpose.    Those  that  were  m 
made  and  vigorous,  were  preserved ;    but  such   as  w( 
weak,  or  deformed,  were  exposed  to  perish  at  the  foot 
Mount  Taygetus.     As  no  Spartan  was  permitted  to  ' 
his  children  educated  according  to  his  own  pleasur. 
boys  at  the  age  of  seven  years  were  sent  to  the   pubti 
schools.     Their  education    rejected    all    embellrshmenti 
and  cherished  only  the  severer  virtues.      It  taught  tli 
duties   of  rehgion,    obedience  to   the  laws,  respect  fc 
parents,  reverence  for  old  age,  inflexible  honour,  undaunted 
courage,  contempt  of  danger  and  death,  and,  above  all,  the 
love  of  glory  and  of  their  country. 

The  general  excellence  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  ws 
shaded  by  many  blemishes.  The  Lacedsemonian  womi 
frequented  the  baths,  and  contended  naked  in  the  Falsest 
promiscuously  with  the  men ;  and  this  rendered 
manners  shamefully  dissolute.  Theft  constituted  a  part 
the  education  of  the  Spartans.  Youth  were  taught  to 
subdue  the  feelings  of  humanity;  and  the  slaves  were  treat- 
ed with  the  most  barbarous  rigour,  and  often  massacred  in 
sport  and  wantonness*. 
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I.ycurgus,  having  Lhus  perrected,  as  he  supposed,  the 
form  of  the  laced le moo i an  republic,  eadeavoured  to  render 
it  stable  and  permanent.  For  this  purpose,  he  obliged 
the  Laced eem on ians  by  an  oatli  to  promise  that  tliey  would 
observe  his  laws  till  his  return  from  Delphi.  From  Delphi, 
he  sent  to  LacedEemoii  the  following  answer  of  the  oracle : 
"The  laws  given  to  the  Spartans  are  excellent;  and  the 
state,  white  it  continues  to  observe  them,  shall  be  the  most 
glorious  and  potent  in  the  world."  Ljeui^us  then  volun- 
tarily starved  himself  to  death.  Some,  however,  say,  that 
he  died  in  Crete,  and  commanded  his  ashes  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sen,  lest  they  should  afterwards  be  carried  to 
Sparta,  and  the  Lacedfemonians  consider  themselves  as 
released  from  their  oath. 

Sparta  was  soon  at  war  with  the  Messenians,  a  neigh- 
bouring people.  This  was  equally  cruel  and  unjust.  In 
vain  the  Messenians  ofTeied  to  submit  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  Amphctyona,  or  that  of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens. 
During  three  years,  the  Spartans  retained  their  resentment 
ftir  a  trilling  injury,  and  fell  unexpectedly  on  the  frontier 
city  of  the  Messenians  (B.  C  752),  and  massacred  all  the 
inhttbit»nts  without  dietinctign  of  age  01  sex.  The  Lace- 
daemonians were  then  governed  by  their  king  Nicander, 
the  son  of  Charilaus,  who  commanded,  or  at  least  permit- 
ted, this  act  of  barbarity. 

In  the  reigns  of  Theodorus  and  Theopompus,  the  Messe- 
nians being  continually  defeated,  consulted  the  oracle, 
which  advised  them  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  a  virgin  of  the 
royal  blood.  Lots  were,  therefore, cast,  and  fell  on  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lyciacus ;  but  she  being  considered  as  supposititious, 
Aristodemus  voluntarily  offered  his  own  daughter  as  the 
devoted  victim.  Her  lover,  however,  who  was  present,  as- 
serted that  the  marriage  between  them  was  consummated, 
and  that  she  was  not  a  vii^in.  This  enraged  Aristodemus 
80  much,  that  he  instantly  slew  her;  and  that  he  might 
vindicate  the  honour  of  his  family,  by  proving  the  falsehood 
of  the  assertion,  he  caused  tlie  body  to  be  dissected. 
Public  rejoicings  followed  the  sacrifice  of  this  virgin ;  and 
the  Messenians  concluded  that  they  should  now  be  con- 
querors. The  efforts  of  Aristodemus,  however,  could  not 
prevent  the  Messenians  from  being  frequently  beaten ;  and 
tlioy  lost  all  their  courage.  Aristodemus  finding  things 
desjterate,    slew   himself  on    tlie  grave  of  his   daughter 
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(B.  C.  723);  and  the  kingdom  of  Mesaenia  became 
tributary  to  Sparla,  and  submitted  to  some  very  severe 
conditions. 

About  this  time  were  instituted  the  Ephori.who  were  five 
in  number,  and  chosen  by  the  people  from  their  own  body, 
and  who  gradually  acquired  an  unlimited  authority.  They 
presided  in  the  general  assemblies,  declared  war,  made 
peace,  determined  the  number  of  troops  to  be  raised,  re- 
gulated the  taxes,  and  distributed,  in  the  name  of  the 
state,  punishments  and  rewards.  In  short,  their  power, 
though  in  some  respects  subordinate,  was  in  others  para- 
mount even  to  that  of  the  kings  and  the  senate. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Lacedeemonians  from  Sparta, 
in  the  Messenian  war,  their  wives  sent  to  represent  to  tliem 
how  much  they  neglected  the  city.  In  consequence  of  this 
message,  the  Spartans  decreed,  that  the  LacedEemonian 

Souths  who  were  under  age,  and  had  not  bound  themselves 
y  an  oath  not  to  return  till  the  termination  of  the  war, 
should  repair  to  Sparta,  and  associating  themselves  pro- 
miscuously with  the  young  women,  preserve  the  city  from 
falling  into  decay.  The  offspring  of  this  intercourse, 
finding  themselves  contemned  by  the  other  citizens,  joined 
in  a  revolt  with  the  Helotes  or  slaves,  some  of  whom, 
dreading  the  consequences,  divulged  the  conspiracy.  They 
were,  therefore,  permitted,  under  the  conduct  of  their  leader 
Phalantua,  to  sail  to  Italy,  where  they  settled,  and  founded 
the  city  of  Tarentum. 

(B.  C.  685.)  The  conditions  imposed  on  the  Me  sen'ais 
were  so  oppressive,  that  they  revolted,  and  took  for  their 
general  Aristomenes,  who  defeated  the  I^cedcemoniana  in 
a  long  and  bloody  engagement.  The  Spartans,  by  advice 
of  the  oracle,  sought  a  leader  from  the  Athenians,  who  sent 
them  Tyrtffiug,  a.  sclioohnaster  and  poet,  lame  of  one  fool, 
and  suspected  of  insanity.  However,  he  encouraged  them 
by  his  poems,  directed  them  by  his  counsels,  and  recruited 
their  armies  by  men  chosen  from  the  Helotes.  The  Mes- 
senians  were  defeated;  and  their  general  Aristomenes  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  thrown  into  a  deep  cavern  amid  the 
dead  and  the  dying.  However,  he  contrived  to  make  his 
escape  by  means  of  a  fox,  which  he  seized  by  the  tail,  and 
followed  till  he  came  to  a  small  crevice,  through  which  Ii.t 
forced  himself.  After  a  siege  protracted  to  the  eleventlj 
year,  Kra,  the  capital  of  Messenia,  was  taken,  and  tlia' 
country  annexed  to  the  Spartan  territory  (B.  C.  C)G4), 
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(B.  C,  480.)  When  Xentes  threatened  tlie  liberties  of 
Greece,  Leonidas,  the  SpEkrtan  king,  being  prepared  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  the  safety  of  his  country,  went  with  a  few 
followers  to  oppose  the  immense  army  of  Persia.  "  I  pre- 
tend," said  he,  "  to  defend  the  straits  of  Thermopylte  j  but 
in  truth  I  go  to  die  for  my  country."  When  he  reviewed 
the  three  hundred  who  accompanied  him,  and  perceived 
that  many  of  them  had  not  at^ued  the  age  of  manhood, 
he  would  have  dismissed  some  of  them,  under  the  pretext 
of  sending  advice  to  the  Ephori.  They,  however,  pene- 
trating his  design,  refused  to  depart,  one  of  them  answering, 
"  Sir,  I  came  to  serve  you  as  a  soldier,  not  as  a  courier ;" 
and  another  saying,  "  Let  us  fight  first,  sir,  and  aiter  that 
I  will  carry  your  account  of  the  battle."  The  victory  over 
these  few  brave  Spartans,  all  of  whom  fell  in  the  defence 
of  their  country,  cost  the  Persians  twenty  thousand  men. 

(B.  C.  479.)  Pausanias,  after  his  celebrated  victory  of 
Plata,  entered  the  tent  of  Mardonius,  the  Persian  general, 
and  ordered  the  cooks  to  prepare  an  entertainment  com- 
posed of  all  the  delicacies  of  Asia,  and  also  directed  hia 
own  table  to  be  served  in  the  Spartan  manner.  He  then 
addressed  himself  to  the  Greeks  around  him,  and  said, 
"  See,  my  friends,  the  folly  of  this  king  of  the  Medes,  who 
being  able  to  feast  thus  sumptuously  at  home,  has  come  so 
far  to  despoil  the  Greeks,  who  fare  so  hardly]''  Pausanias, 
however,  was  afterwards  corrupted  by  the  luxury  which  he 
had  contemned,  and  acquiring  a  taste  for  Asiatic  customs, 
was  induced  to  listen  to  the  Persians,  who  offered  to  render 
him  sovereign  of  Greece.  But  his  plots  were  discovered, 
and  he  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Pallas,  the  door  of 
which  being  blocked  up  with  stones,  he  died  of  hunger. 

(B.  C.  436.)  Agis  was  considered  as  a  great  politician, 
and  was  wont  to  say,  "If  we  would  rule  many,  we  must 
fight  many."  In  his  reign  appeared  two  celebrated  ge- 
nerals, Callicratidas  and  Lysander.  The  disinterestedness 
and  patriotism  of  the  former  exceeded  all  praise ;  and  he 
died  like  a  hero,  as  he  had  lived.  Lysander  took  Athens, 
and  completely  aubjected  the  Athenians.  He  destroyed 
the  walls  and  fortifications  of  their  city,  burned  their 
ships,  and  carried  back  to  LacedEemon  his  fleet  laden 
with,  riches.  The  Spartans  determined  that  the  state 
might  make  use  of  the  gold  and  silver,  but  that  no  indi- 
vidual should  possess  either  of  these  metals  under  pain 
of  death. 
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On  tlie  demise  of  Agis,  Lyaauder  assisted  lii  placing 
on  Ihe  throne  Agestlaus,  the  younger  brother  .of  the  de- 
ceased kin^.  This  prince,  though  ambitious  and  brave, 
was  mild  and  amiable,  and  combined  valour  and  pride 
with  goodness.  His  patrioliain  was  such,  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  interests  of  his  country  to  his  own  personal 
safety  and  tranquillity.  Mis  virtues  alarmed  the  Ephori, 
who  condemned  him  to  pay  a  fine,  because  he  had 
too  much  conciliated  the  affections  of  the  people.  He 
led  an  army  into  Asia,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Grecian  league  against  the  Persians.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  even  the  victories  of  Ageailaus  were  detriuientaf 
to  Sj)arta. 

Between  Agesilaus  and  Ljsander  there  existed  a  cool- 
ness, which  was  produced  by  jealousy ;  but  these  two 
great  men,  who  were  not  formed  to  be  enemies,  conti- 
nned  to  act  in  concert  for  the  honour  of  their  country. 
Lvaander  was  killed  lighting  against  the  Thebans. 
Though  he  had  a  thousand  opportunities  of  enriching 
himself,  yet  he  died  poor,  and  left  his  daughter  without 
a  portion. 

(B.  C.  370.)  The  war  against  the  Bceotiang,  whose  capi- 
tal was  Thebes,  originated  in  a  trifling  cause :  it  was,  how- 
ever, carried  on  with  vigour;  and  the  Laceda^moaian3 
being  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Leuctra,  su^ered  a  loss  un- 
exampled in  the  history  of  their  republic.  When  the  news 
of  this  discomfiture  reached  Sparta,  the  Ephori  were  super- 
fntending  the  gymnastic  solemnities,  and,  being  unwilling 
to  interrupt  or  adjoiim  the  festival,  sent  information  to  the 
relatives  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  On  this 
occasion,  the  magnanimity  of  the  Spartans  shone  forth  in 
all  its  lustre.  The  fathers,  mothers,  and  relatives  of  those 
who  had  been  slain,  mutually  embraced  and  congratulated 
each  other;  while  the  friends  of  those  who  had  escaped 
from  the  battle,  hid  themselves  among  the  women,  or  ap- 
peared in  tattered  clothes,  with  their  arms  folded,  and  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  They,  who  had  fled  from  the 
engagement,  should  have  been  degraded  from  their  honours, 
condemned  to  appear  in  garments  of  different  colours,  and 
with  their  beards  half-shaved,  and  without  resistance,  to 
suffer  any  one  to  beat  them;  but  as  the  execution  of  this 
sentence  might  in  the  present  instance  have  been  attended 
with  danger,  Agesilaus  proposed  as  follows :  "  Let  the  laws," 
said  he,  "sleep  for  this  day,  and  resume  their  authority  to- 
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morrow;"  by  which  means  he  preserved  to  the  state  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus  entire,  as  well  as  the  obnoxioiis 
persons  from  infsuny. 

Epaminondas,  the  Theban  general,  appeared  before  the 
proud  city  of  Sparta,^  from  which  the  fires  of  an  enemy's 
camp  had  never  before  been  discernible;  but  Agesilaus 
took  such  well-conctrted  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
city,thattheThebaii8wereobliged  to  retire.  Epaminondas, 
however,  again  attempted  to  surprise  Sparta  (B.  C.  362), 
which  was  kft  in  a  defenceless  fitate  by  the  departure  of 
Agesilaus  with  the  *  Lacedeemonian  troops ;  out  being 
wamdy  received  by  the  old  men,  women,  and  boys, 
whom  Archidanms,  the  son  of  Agesilaus,-  hs^  placed  in 
advantageous  situations,  he  was  a  seeond  time  compelled 
to  retire. 

The  Lacedsemonians  were  never  able  to  recover  that  re- 
putation and  influence  which  they  lost  in  the  Theban  war. 
Agesilaus  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  covered  with  glory 
by  his  military  achievements ;  but  he  was  censurable  for 
having  engaged  his  country  in  ruinous  and  destructive 
wars.  He  was  succeeded  by  nis  son  Archidamus  (B.C.  36 1 ), 
who,  when  Pliilip  king  of  Macedon  valued  himself  on  the 
victories  which  he  had  gained,  sent  him  word,  that,  **  if  he 
measured  his  shadow,  he  would  find  it  no  longer  than  be- 
fore." To  Archidamus  succeeded  his  son  Agis  (B.  C.  346), 
who  gloriously  fell  in  an  engs^ment  with  the  Macedonians. 

(B.  C;  337.)  On  the  death  of  Agis,  his  son  Eudamidas, 
who  was  a  prince  of  great  wisdom,  moderation,  and  gentle-, 
ness,  ascended  the  Spartan  throne.  He  had  for  his  col- 
league Cleomenes,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus.  Archidamus 
succeeded  his  father  Eudamidas ;  and  Areus,  his  grand- 
father Cleomenes,  but  not  without  much  opposition  from 
his  uncle  Cleonymus,  who  aspired  to  the  throne.  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  took  the  part  of  Cleonymus,  and  arrived  at 
Lacedcempn  before  the  inhabitants  knew  of  his  march,  but 
deferred  to  enter  the  city  till  the  next  day.  In  die  mean 
time  the  Spartans  held  a  consultation,  and  w>vld  have 
sent  the  women  to  Crete;  but  this  determination  being 
known,  they  deputed  Archidamia  to  cairy  their  dentim^ts 
to  the  senate.  She  entered  with  a  sword  in  her  hand,  and 
said,  '^  Do  not  entertain  so  mean  an  opinion  of  the  Spartan 
women,  as  to  imagine  that  they  will  survive  the  liberty  of 
their  country.  Tdl  us  only  what  we  are  to  do,  and  we 
will  undertake  any  thing  for  the  service  of  Sparta."    ^^ 
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their  assistance,  Pyrrhus  was  repulsed  witli  gtcat  loss,  ana 
compelled  to  retreat;  and  attempting  to  pillage  Argos  on 
his  retam,  he  was  killed  by  a  tile,  which  struck  him  on  his 
head,  and  which  was  thrown  by  an  old  woman,  who  saw, 
from  the  roof  of  the  house,  the  king  raise  his  sword  against 
her  son. 

Agis,  Lhe  son  of  Eudamldas,  was  a  prince  of  great  eX' 
pectations,  who  had  for  his  colleague  Leonidas,  the  son  of 
Cleonymus.  The  latler  having  passed  several  years  at  the 
brilliant  and  voluptuous  court  of  Seleucus,  bad  brought 
with  him  to  Sparta  a  taste  for  luxury.  On  the  oilier  hand, 
Agis,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  renounced  pleasure,  lived  like 
an  old  Spartan,  and  detennined  to  attempt  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  ancient  discipline. 

An  Ephorus,  named  Opytadeus,  tliought  that,  under 
such  a  king  as  Leonidas,  an  opportunity  offered  of  repeal- 
ing the  law  ofLycui^us,  which  deprived  the  citizens  of  the 
liberty  of  disposing  of  their  lands  by  gill,  sale,  or  will. 
Though  the  infraction  of  this  law  had  not  been  authorized, 
yet  it  had  been  continually  violated,  and  the  lands  were  in 
the  possession  of  about  a  hundred  families.  However,  when 
Opytadeus  brought  forwud  his  motion  in  favour  of  tJic 
rich,  Lyaander,  another  Ephorus,  who  in  this  matter  acted 
sccording  to  the  design  of  Agis,  proposed  that  all  debtors 
should  be  discharged  by  an  act  of  insolvency,  that  there 
should  be  a  new  distribution  of  the  lands,  and  that,  as  the 
number  of  ancient  families  had  decreased,  the  vacancy 
should  be  supplyed  by  a  kind  of  adoption  of  the  youth  of 
the  adjacent  countries,  who  should  be  subjected  to  the  ex- 
ercises, diet,  and  discipline  of  Lycurgus.  This  proposition, 
which  must  have  been  very  agreeable  to  the  poor,  was  pri 
vented  from  passing  into  a  law,  only  by  a  single  vote  of  ^ 

Lyaander  instituted  a  prosecution  against  Leonidas  ( 
having  married  a  foreign  woman,  and  that  king  sought  |. 
asylum  in  the  temple  of  Minerva.  Upon  this,  his  son-iS 
law,  Cleombrotus,  demanded  and  obtained  the  croin 
Agis  and  Cleombrotus  immediately  agreed  with  respect  tL 
the  abolition  of  debts  and  the  division  of  lands ;  but,  on 
the  suggestions  of  Agesilaus,  the  uncle  of  Agis,  whose 
estate  was  burdened  with  debt,  they  resolved  to  attempt 
only  one  operation  at  a  time,  and  to  burn  the  obligatioi 
"    '      ""        ■'■  ■  ■       ■■  ■  o  now  possessed  his  lar 

ivith  debts,  found  n 
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to  defer  the  division  of  the  lanUa;  and  a  war  taking  place, 
Agis  was  obliged  to  leave  LacedaBmon.  During  hia  absence, 
Agesilaus  governed  as  Ephorua,  and  was  guilty  of  so  many 
acts  of  violence  and  injustice,  that  the  people  expelled  him, 
and  recalled  Leonidas.  When  Agis  returned,  he  took  re- 
fuge in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  but  being  betrayed  by  some 
of  his  frieods,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  condemned,  and 
put  to  death,  together  with  his  mother  Agesistrala,  and  his 
grandmother  Archidamia.  Cleorabrotus  obtained  hia  life  at 
the  intercession  of  hia  wife  Chelouis,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Leonidas. 

(B.  C.  223.)  On  the  deadi  of  Leonidas,  his  son  Cleome- 
nes  ascended  the  Spartan  throne.  He  possessed  an  ardent 
passion  for  glory,  united  with  great  temperance  and  sim- 
plicity of  manners.  His  reign  commenced  with  victories, 
which  caused  him  to  be  feared  by  the  Ephori,  who  were 
apprehensive  that  the  splendour  of  his  success  should  give 
him  too  much  influence  with  tlie  people.  Having  signalized 
himself  by  achievements  worthy  of  a  Lacedtemonian  prince, 
he. returned  towards  Sparta,  and  sent  before  him  a  body  of 
troops  to  rid  him  of  the  Ephori,  four  of  whom  were  killed, 
and  the  fifth  made  His  escape. 

On  the  morrow,  Cleomenca  entered  the  forum,  and  or- 
dered all  the  chairs  of  the  Ephori  to  be  removed,  escept 
one,  which  he  reserved  for  himself.  He  then  apologised  iq 
the  people  for  what  he  had  done,  shewed  the  necessity  of 
restoring  t!ie  institutions  oi  Lycurgus,  and  protested  that 
he  would  allow  himself  only  one  violent  measure  more, 
which  was  the  banishment  of  eighty  citizens,  whose  names 
he  caused  to  be  fixed  up.  He  was  the  first  to  deliver  up 
his  whole  property  to  tbe  public  stock,  in  which  he  was 
followed  by  his  father-in-law  and  other  friends.  In  di- 
viding the  lands,  be  assigned  shares  to  all  whom  he  had 
banished,  promising  to  recall  them  as  soon  as  was  con- 
sistent wiUi  the  public  safety.  To  shew  hia  dislike  to 
rnny,  he  associated  with  hiro  his  brother  Euclidas  in 
kingdom.  He  restored  the  ancient  LacedEemonian 
custom  of  educating  youth,  of  eating  in  public,  and  of  j 
performing  their  exercises  together.  With  respect  to  luxury, 
tie  gave  the  example  which  he  prescribed.  He  possessed 
neither  rich  habits  nor  costly  furniture,  but  in  every  thing 
he  preserved  the  ancient  austerity.  4 

Unhappily,  a  rivalry  arose  between  Cleoraenes  and  AratuB. 
the  Achasan  rhief,  and,  notwithstanding  the  enes^vwi:     "'' 
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abtlitita  of  their  king,  ihe  Lacedfemouians,  enfeebled  '1 
fonner  wars,  were  uusucccBsfuI.  Clcomcnes  had  rccou) 
to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  whoasBisted  him  on  his  sendi^ 
Lia  mother  and  children  as  hostages.  He  was, 
defeated  by  Antigonua, king  of  Macedon,  and  obliged'] 
fiy  from  Sparta,  and  t^e  refage  in  Egypt  (B.  C.  2," 
where  he  and  his  followers  were  imprisoned  by  Ptole 
As  they  detpaired  of  escaping,  they  killed  each  other;  i 
Ptolemy  caused  the  mother  ofCleomenes,  and  the  rem^ 
der  of  his  family,  to  he  put  to  death  soon  after. 

After  the  fatal  battle  with  Antigonus,  Sparta  fell  i 
the  hands  of  the  Macedonians,  who  suffered  the  Lace^ 
raoniana  to  elect  Agesipolis,  the  grandson  of  Cleombrotjj 
and  Lycurgus,  for  their  kings.  The  latter  expelled  t 
ftwmer  (B.  C.  207),  and  being  himself  obliged  to  fly,  | 
the  throne  to  Machanidas,  who  annihilated  the  powajjj^ 
the  Ephori,  and  was  killed  fighting  against  the  AcbteaM 

(B.  C.  206.)  Soon  after  the  death  of  Machanidl 
Sparta  groaned  under  the  bondage  of  Nabis,  who  is  repi 
sented  as  the  most  odious  of  tyrants,  and  who  was  actual 
by  a  violent  spirit  of  avarice.  He  banished  most  of  t 
wealthy  citizens  from  Sparta,  that  he  might  si 
riches ;  and  many  he  caused  to  be  assassinated. 
vented  a  Tnachioe  in  the  form  of  a  statue  resembling  ] 
wjle,  the  breast,  arms,  and  hands  of  which  were  full  of  pn 

I  of  iron,  covered  with  magnificent  garments.  If  any  C 
refused  to  give  him  money,  he  was  introduced  to  this  rf 
chine,  which,  by  means  of  certain  springs,  caught  feat  hi 
of  him,  and  obliged  him  to  grant  whatever  Nabis  requir« 
However,  under  the  government  of  this  tyrant,  Sparta  t 
covered  some  portion  of  her  ancient  splendour,  and,  ^ 
her  victories,  compelled  the  Achasans  to  request  the  i 
sistance  of  the  Romans,  Titus  Quinlius  Flaminius  mat 
ed  against  Laccdeemoii,  which  greatly  alarmed  Nabis,  i 
feared  the  enemies  he  had  in  the  city.  A  powerful  lea 
was  formed  against  him,  at  the  head  of  which  wetc 
iltolians.  TTiey  surprised  Sparta,  and  killed  Nabis  (B. '] 
192);  and  tliat  state  joined  the  Achtean  coDfedertiT 
but  without  taking  its  place  among  the  Grecian  r^ublm 


Questions  on  the  History  of  Lacedamon.  or  Sparta:"* 

WhU  was  (his  conntry  denoTninateil,   and  where  siluatec 
stooil  the  dly  of  Sparta,  and  what  is  it   now  called  t     What  was  tl 
:iet  of  the  LaccttsmDoiaui  1 
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U'hil  WM  Bl  firal  the  form  of  Iha  Sparlaa  ot  LicediemonUa  govern- 
ment  >  For  wbat  waa  Helen  faniou*.  by  whom  was  she  aedui^ed,  and 
whiihet  carried  1  by  whom  was  Menelaua  euialed,  lad  when  wM 
riay  lakea)  What  kingdomt  wera  fomied  iDto  one  wvereigQiy  und0 
Oiesleal 

did  ihe  Heractidai  divide  among  them,  i 
^fy  whom  was  AristodttDus  aucceet 
and  how  long  coalinued  Ibis  lingular 
governmeDll 

When  did  I^cnrgaa  receive  the  ac«ptre,  why  did  he  mign 
whatwaslfaeoSerof  hii^iiler-ia-1anr  WhatsaidLycurgns  toun 
piacipo!  persoos  of  Spaita,  when  he  preunled  the  infant  king  I 
and  what  name  did  lie  give  to  the  chiiil  1    Why  did  Lycurgus  dt 

What  did  Lycurgus  before  he  promulgated  his  laws  J  Wba 
fini  establiah.  Bad  what  was  the  office  of  the  senalel  What  < 
power  sod  duty  of  the  kings  ! 

What  power  did  U 
what  shares,  did  Lyci 
portions  be  divided ) 

What  kiad  of  money  oaly  did  Lycurgus  peimit  to  be  used  ?  How 
was  this  coin  made,  and  ftom  what  time  was  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  annihilated?  To  wbomooly  did  Ljcu^ui  allow  the  arts  occei- 
MIT  to  life  10  be  piaclised  I 

Who  were  to  diae  at  the  public  tables,  and  nbat  was  the  nature  of  \ke, 
DteBli,  and  of  the  contereatioa  ? 

By  whom  were  cliildreai  at  wan  u  bani,  examined,  and  haw  dia- 

posed  oil  At  what  age  were  the  boys  seat  to  the  public  schools,  and 
la  what  consisted  their  education  1 

What  blemishes  appeared  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  what  rendered 
the  manners  of  the  Spartan  womea  dissolute  7  Of  what  did  theft  form  a 
part;  what  Teelings  were  youth  taught  to  subdue;  and  bow  were  tha 
slaves  treated  T 

How  did  Lycurgus  eadeavour  to  render  the  form  of  (be  republic  stable 
and  peiman«mt,  aad  what  did  he  oblige  (he  Lacedemonians  to  piomisa 
by  an  oath  7  What  answer  of  the  oracio  at  Delphi  did  Lycurgus  send 
In  Lacedieman  1    What  was  the  death  of  Lycur^s  ) 

With  whom  was  Sparta  soon  at  war  7  To  whose  artutradon  did  tha 
Messeaiana  oKr  (o  submit,  and  what  did  the  Sputant  do  to  the  froatier 
city  of  the  Messeaians  1     Under  whota  govetsnwnl  were  the  Spartatu 

la  the  reigns  of  Theodorus  and  Tbeopompna,  what  advice  did  the 
oracle  give  to  Ihe  Mesaeaians!  On  whom  did  the  lot  fall,  and  who 
TOluntarily  oSered  his  own  daughter  T     Why  did  Aiislodemus  slav  hii 

result  of  the  efibrts  of  Arist 
did  the  kingdom  of  Measen 

What  were  the  Ephoii,  aad  when  instituted  I 

What  reptesenlalioa  was  sent  to  Ihe  Lacedemonians  by  their  wives, 
during  their  absence  in  the  Messeoiaa  warl     Whom  did  the  Spartan* 
decree  should  repair  to  Sparta,  and  for  what  purpose?     What  was  the 
conduct  of  the  oSipring  of  this  intercourse,  and  whither  were  Ihey  pec- 
Did  the  Messeniani  again  revolt,  and  whom  did  they  take  Cm  vWa, 
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il  r  Whom  did  tlie  Spsnaos  receive  as  Iheii  leader,  and  in  vlw 
er  did  Tyiteus  auisl  ibeni  t  Were  iha  AleueniiDs  deteated,  and 
Willi  bBCame  of  Ihejr  ^naial  AHilanieo«?  How  did  AriUomenei 
eicipe  rtoin  Ibe  oavera,  and  Hhea  «ai  Eiia,   the  cafutal  oi  Uvncaa, 

When  Xenes  Ihrulened   the  libetliet  of  Gceece.  who  weot  Hith   a 

fan  fal  low  en  Id  oppnne  Ihe  immcsu  aimy  of  Persia?     What  vaa  tbe 

-'"ervalion  of  Leoatdas  ca  thi>  occaiion?     For  whal  tesaoo,  and  niular 

II  preieil,  would  Lwoidas  haie  di(ini>w<l  wme  of  hia  three  hnnd* 


felJDive 


Il   the;   [euiraed?      WIh 


For  what  did  tl 


number  of  men  did  the  victory  over  these  fen  Spanana  can  th«  Feniai 

Alter  hit  vicloiy  at  Plalsa,  what  were  the  enlertamnieii*- 
Pausanias  ordered  to  be  prepaied,  and  in  what  words  did  be  ac 
Greeki!  Was  Paiaaniaj  afterward*  eorrupled  by  luitnry,  anil 
to  liitea  lo  the  oSeii  of  Ibe  Peniaail  What  was  Ihe  mam 
death? 

What  was  the  character  of  Agis,  and  what  wbi  he  won 
What  celebrated  generals  appeui«d  in  his  roign,  and  what  was 
ntraracler  of  CallicratidBs  1  What  were  the  achwveoients  of  Lyiaod 
and  what  did  Ihe  Spartans  delermioe  [especttDg  the  gold  a  '  " 
which  he  brought  from  Alhens  I 

On  the  death  of  Agis,  whom  did  Lysander  atsiil  io  iriacii 
Ihione.  and  what  was  Ihe  chancier  of  Agesila 

'mpoae  a  fine  on  Agesiiausi      Whither  did  Ageiiiaui  lea^ 
icniy,  and  were  his  victories  detrimenlal  to  Sparta  7     - 

Between  Agesilaua  and  Lysander  wiial  did  jealouiy  mnduce  1 

vnt  LjKDder  killed,  aoi  in  what  circumsiancf  did  m  iv  I 

Whence  originated  the  war  agiinit  Ihe  BtEotians,  how  was  it  ca 
DQ,  and  in  what  plains  were  the  Lacedemoniaui  defeated)  In 
manner  was  the  news  of  this  great  diaconifinire  received  at  Sparta  b; 
Ephori,  and  by  the  fiieods  of  the  alain  and  of  those  who  hid  esca' 
Wiiat  was  Ihe  proposal  of  Ageiilans  in  regard  to  those  who  had  fled 
(he  engagement,  and  what  did  he  thereby  preserve? 

Who  appeared  before  the  proud  oily  of  Spana,  and  by  whose 
nires  were  Ihe  Thebans  obliged  to  retirel  Did  EpaminoDdaa 
another  attempt  to  surpriae  Sparta,  and  by  wham  was  it  repelled  f 

Did  tlie  Lacedsmoniani  eier  recover  tbetr  lepulalion  and  infli 
At  what  age  died  Agesitaua,  and  what  was  his  character  1  By 
was  he  sueceeded,  and  what  word  did  Archidainus  send  to  Philip 
ofMacedon  1     By  whom  was  Archidainus  succeeded,  and  bow  died  A^ 

By  whom  was  Agis  succeeded,  and   who  was  his   colleague? 
lehom  was  Eudamidas  succeeded,  and  by  whom  ClBOmenea^     "" 
did  Pyrthus,  king  of  Kpirus,  endeavour  to  plaice  on  the  Ibrooa  1 
" — ■■  -     IS  before  Sparta,  whiihEr  would  the  Sparlsns  have  si 


By  who 


imjielled  to 


with  a 


Wnce  was  PytrV 
■QU  in  wnat  manner  was  he  killed? 

'    What  was  the  character  of  Agis,  Ihe  son  of  Eudamidaa,  and  what 
Df  his  cDllengne  Leonidas,  the  son  of  Cleonymi 


tit  Opytadeus  met  by  Lysander,  aaoiher  Epbonis 
proposition  of  Ihe  Uner?  By  what  was  Ihe  pro 
euted  from  posiing  into  a  law  t 
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Why  did  LtosiiUi  8^  9in  ujlum  in  tha  ^inplA  of  Minerva,  and 
who,  d£roand«d  .^iKi  QOtnimed  the  crown  t  On  W^  <^d  Agis  and  Cleom- 
brotua  agree,  and  how  was  this  agreemeBt  wderod  hiiuiiousl  Did 
Agesilaus  dder  the  diviiio.ii  of  )he  landi,  tad  wis  Agis  0Dli||ed  to  leave 
Lacedsmonf  How  did  Agenlaos  govern  iU  an  ^^borua,  and  was  Leo- 
nidas  recalled  1  What  was  the  fate  of  Agiii  and  hk  livnily,  and  how  did 
Cleombrotns  obtain  his  life  1 

By  whom  was  Laonidas  succeeded,  and  what  was  his  character  ?  Why 
was  Cleomenes  feared  by  the  jB|dM>ri«  and  how  did  he  rid  himself  of 
these  magistrates  1 

What  chairs  of  ther  Ephori  did  Cleomenea  remove  from  the  fonira,  and 
what  did  he  say  to  tfle  |>eop1e  1  What  was  his  conduct,  and  that  of  his 
family,  in  delivering  up  their  whole  property  to  the  public  stock  1  Hew 
did  he  divide  the  lands,  and  whom  did  he  associate  with  him  in  the 
kingdom  ?  What  customs  did  Cleomenes  reBtore«  and  did  he  give  the 
example  which  he  enjoined  ? 

.  What  contest  arose  between  Cleomenes  and  Aratus  the  Achsean  chief, 
and  what  were  its  consequences  ?  Who  a^ted  Cleomenes,  and  where 
did  he  take  refuge  1    What  was  his  fate,  and  that  of  his  femily  ? 

When  Sparta  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians,  who  were  elected 
kings  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  Agesipolis  and  Lycurgus,  and  what  the 
conduct  of  Machanidas  1 

What  were  the  character  and  conduct  of  Nabis  1  What  machine  did 
he  invent,  and  to  what  use  was  it  appropriated  1  Under  Nabis,  did 
Sparta  recover  any  of  her  ancient  splendour  ?  Who  marched  against 
Lacedaomon,  •  and  wh^^t  league  was  formed  against  Nabis  f  What  was 
the  fate  of  Nahis«  and  of  Sparta  ? 


ELIS. 

It  is  supposed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Elis  were  the  de- 
scendants of  Elishah,  the' son  of  Javan,  and  grandson  of 
Japhet.  They  and  the  Arcadians  boasted  that  they  were 
aborijjines  of  Peloponnesus,  or  settled  in  that  country  from 
the  time  of  the  deluge,  without  any  mixture  of  foreigners. 
Elis  was  situated  in  the  western  part  of  Peloponnesus, 
having  the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  west,  Arcadia  on  the  east, 
Achaia  on  the  north,  and  the  bay  of  Cyparissos,  with  Mes- 
senia,  on  the  south. 

In  Elis  was  the  city  of  Olympia,  which  was  situated  on 
the  Olympian  plains,  where  were  celebrated  the  Olympic 
games,  instituted  by  Pelops  in  honour  of  Jupiter.  These 
games  have  furnished  chronologists  vnth  an  eera,  and  with 
authentic  dates.*  The  people  of  Elis  and  Pisa  long  con- 
tended for  the  right  of  celebrating  these  games^  which  was 
finally  adjudged  to  the  former. 

*  The  Olympic  games  were  renewed  by  Iphitus  776  years  before 
Christ,  and  from  that  period  the  Greeks  regulated  their  time  by  Olym- 
piads, each  of  which  coropreSended  a  space  of  four  years. 
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Questions  on  the  Hiitory  of  Elis. 

Fr«ni  wbDm  wece  the  iohabiuiiti  of  Elis  de>cead«d,  aad 
tod  the  ^icadiaai  boait  tliemielveB  to  be  1    Where  was  £1 

Where  waa  (he  ciij  of  Olympii?  What  hare  the  Olympic  gaoifej 
furnished  (o  chronol agists t  Wljea  did  the  Greelis  but  reckoait'^ 
Ol/mpiida  I    Who  contended  for  lie  right  of  celebrating  ihow  gi 

|i:i*  ,lt  .  ,,  LOCRIS  AND  DORIS. 

,,  liic'Ris.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  divitil 
ijito  three  tribes;  the  Locri  Ozolee  or  Epizephyrii,  the  I 
Epicnemidii,  and  the  Locri  Opuntii.  They  were  a  b 
and  warUke  people,  and  signalized  themselves  in  mainte 
ing  tbe  libejly  of  Greece. 
I  Doris.  Doris  was  bounded  on  the  norfli  by  ThesfiOiy; 
on  the  south  by  Phocis  and  part  of  jEtolia;  on  the  east 
by  Locris  and  ^e  river  Pindus;  and  on  the  west  by  Epirus, 
Acamania,  and  the  river  Achelous.  This  country  abounded 
,WLlh  spacious  and  fertile  plains;  and  the  air  was  miid  and 
salubrious.  Though  the  Dorians  inhabited  a  mountainous 
district,  yet  they  were  a  polite  people,  and  good  omtors, 
poeta,  and  musicians.  They  gave  name  to  the  Dnfc'| 
dialect,  to  the  Doric  music,  and  to  the  Doric  ordcr^ 
^cbi  lecture. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  Locris  and  Doris. 

Hon  wete  itie  iuhabitanti  of  Locrii  divided,  whU  wu  theil  chani 
md  ID  what  did  iheji  sioDaUie  themselves  1 

How  vru  Dcria  hounded,  'and  wliat  were  its  producUons  and  climu 
ft'hal  »ai  the  characlet  of  the  people,  and  to  what  did  Ihej  give  n — 
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.  This  country  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Sicj^on, 
the  west  by  the  loniaii  Sea,  on  the  south  by  the  kingdom 
,:of  £lis  and  Arcadia,  and  on  the  north  by  the  bay  of  Corinth. 
lAchaia,  which  was  originally  of  small  account,  gradually 
^roseto  auch  a  height  of  reputation  and  prosperity,  as  to 
t, rival,  and  even  eclipse,  the  moat  powerful  states  of  Greece. 
.^Xhis  preponderance  was  not  owing  to  the  great  numbers,  or 
ELUtraordinary  valour  of  its  inhabitants,  but  to  the  wisdom 
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ttf  its  laws  and  conatituUoo.  After  having  shaken  off  the 
yoke  of  their  kings,  the  Achecana  formed  the  plan  of  a  de- 
mocratic government,  which  all  the  cities  of  their  small  re- 
public adapted  in  such  a  manner,  that,  though  these  cities 
were  united  into  one  body,  they  possessed  their  respective 
liberties,  and  were  independent  of  each  other.  The 
Achsoans  were  joined  together  by  a  firm  alliance,  and 
governed  by  the  same  laws.  They  had  the  same  money, 
weights,  and  measures,  the  same  magistrates,  council,  and 
judges,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  was  so  uniform,  thai,  all 
Achaia  seemed  to  be  only  one  city.  This  induced  many 
of  the  Peloponnesians  to  adopt  their  form  of  government, 
and  accede  to  the  Achtean  league. 

This  form  of  government  continued  from  the  expulsion  of 
Gyges,  the  last  king  of  Achaia,  to  the  lime  of  Alexander,  the 
Great,  after  whose  death,  the  Achseans  being  involved  in  all 
the  calamities  inseparable  from  discord,  began  to  revive 
their  ancient  union,  and  return  to  their  former  association 
(B.  C.  280).  The  inhabitants  of  Patraa  and  Dyme  afford- 
ed the  first  examples  of  this  change.  They  were  followed 
by  those  of  other  cities;  but  the  Achsean  league  ac4uired 
no  remarkable  strength  till  the  counsels  and  achievemetils 
ofAratus  had  given  it  consistency,  Aratus  was  a  native  of 
Sicyon,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  rescued  his  country 
from  tyranny,  and  restored  to  the  inhabitants  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  former  liberties.  He  induced  Sicyon  to  join 
the  Achaaan  league,  and  eight  years  after  took,  by  surprise, 
Acro-Corinth  and  die  city  of  Megara,  from  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  united  them  to  the  Achteans.  He  also  prevail- 
ed on  the  cities  of  Trcezene,  Epidauris,  and  Megalopolis, 
to  join  the  alliance. 

All  the  cities  subject  to  the  Achcean  league  were  governed 
by  the  great  council,  or  general  assembly  of  tlie  nation. 
To  this  assembly,  each  of  the  confederate  cities  sent  a  cer- 
tain number  of  deputies,  who  were  elected  by  a  majority 
of  votes.  This  assembly  enacted  laws,  disposed  of  the 
vacant  employments,  declared  war,  made  peace,  and  con- 
cluded alliances.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the  whole  league 
was  chosen  in  a  genera!  assembly  by  a  majority  of  votes. 
-Hia  employment  was  both  civil  and  military.  He  was 
assisted  by  ten  magistrates,  called  demiurgi,  who  in  the 
absence  of  the  president,  had  the  whole  management  of 
civil  affairs,  and  even  might,  in  some  Ktlraordinary  cases, 
summon  the  general    assembly,  without  ■flaito'^  ^w  "iwt 
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ttated  time  of  its  meeting.  No  prince,  state,  or  city,  coulj 
'be  admitted  into  the  league,  without  the  consent  of  t*** 
whole  alliance.  No  member  gf  the  assembly  was  to  acce 
of  presents  from  foreign  princes.  The  general  aasemm 
was  not  to  sit  longer  than  three  days. 

The  Lacedemonians  having  built  a,  fortress  in  t 

tftry  of  the  Megalopolitans,  were  declared  enemies  by  ti 

Achsan  assembly  (B.  C.  225).  Upon  which,  a.  war  coi 

tnenced  between  the  Spartans  ana  ^tolians  on  the  a 

side,  and  the  Acheeans  on  the  other.     The  latter  being  n 

duced  to  great  extremity,  requested  the  assistance  of  An' 

'  gOnus,  king  of  Maceaon,  by  whose  aid  Cleomenes,  t 

'SpEirtan  king,  was  completely  defeated  and  ruined. 

Afterwards  the  £tohans  ravaged  the  territories  c 

'  Messenians,  who  belonged  to  the  league,     Aratua  attackej 

!  tiie  ffitolians  (B.  C.  221),  under  great  disadvantages,  a 

:  was  defeated  with  such  slaughter,  that  he  advised  ' 

'  Acheeans  to  call  for  the  assistance  of  Philip,  king  of  Mai 

t  -don.     Philip  immediately  set  out  for  Greece,  but  while  b 

1  troops  laid  waste  iEtolia,  the  ^toliana  ravaged  Macedcb 

1  and  all  was  in  confusion.     Diu'ing  the  time  that  Phitiprw 

n  Greece,   Apelles,  to  whom,  the  king  had  committed  ti 

-  affitirsofhis  government,  and  who  was  displeased  at  1' 

a  which  his  master  testified  for  Aratus,  rendered  m 
.  well-concerted  prqjectfi  abortive,  and  caused  amutinyu 
[  Ae  army.     Philip,  therefore,  ordered  Apdles  to  be  a:    " 
I  and  put  to  death. 

The  calamities  which  these  wars  occasioned  induced  aU  ■ 
;  parties,  and  particularly  Philip  himself,  to  wish  for  pead^J 
which  waa  at  length  concluded.  Hannibal,  however,  so 
engaged  Philip  to  take  part  against  the  Romans;  and  I 
.  Uacedonian  monarch,  that  he  might  render  himself  uh 
I  to  his  new  ally,  was  desirous  of  subjecting  all  Greece,  : 
!  iKized  on  Ithone,  a  strong  place  in  Messenia.     Aratus,  i 

Siproving  of  this  conquest,  spake  frankly  on  the  subjec 
e  king,  and  displeased  Philip.  He,  therefore,  retired 
i'4icyon,  where  Philip,  fearing  the  opposition  which  he  mi 
I'  make  to  his  ambitious  projects,  procured  a  slow  poisoi 
I  'pe  given  him,  the  effects  of  which  appeared  only  as 
:  ■■ymptoms  of  an  ordinary  malady.     Tliis  great  and  virtu 

.  Bian,  the  chief  aupporl  of  the  Achcean  league,  was  gre 

i-lamented  by  the  Sicyonians  (B.  C.  216),  who  honoured 
iliiB  obsequies  by  hymns,  odes,  and  tiinereal  games,  and  ds- 
'     d  that  divine  honours  should  be  paid  to  him. 
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(B.'C.  209.)  The  ^tolians  having  joined  the  Romans 
againal  Philip,  the  Achteans,  whose  troops  were  then  com- 
manded by  Philopcemen,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  king  of 
Macedon.  Philopoemen  signali?«d'  himself  in  aa  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and  was  so  successful,  that  ageaeral  peace 
waa  concludMl  on  terms  very  advantageous  to  the  Achceans 
and  their  ally  (B:  C.  204).  This  peace,  however,  was  not 
of  long  continuance.  Contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
Philip  invEtded  the  Rhodiansand  the  Athenians;  and  was, 
therefore,  attacked  by  the  Romans,  who  had  the  address  to 
procure  the  alliance  of  the  Achseans, 

(B.  C.  196.)  The  Romans  and  Achieanswereso  success- 
ful againt  Philip,  that  they  obliged  him  to  accept  of  a 
peace  on  such  conditions  as  liey  tiought  proper  to  im- 
pose. The  principal  article  was,  that  the  king  of  Mace- 
don should  evacuate  all  the  places  which  he  possessed  in 
Greece.  From  acting  the  part  of  an  ally,  Flaminius,  the 
Roman  general,  according  to  the  haughty  genius  of  his 
nation,  passed  to  that  of  a  protector.  At  the  celebration 
of  the  Isliimian  games,  when  deputies  from  all  parts  of 
Greece  were  assembled,  he  caused  the  following' dietree  to 
be  proclaimed:  "The  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and 
QuintiuB  Flaminius  pro-consu!,  after  having  conquered 
Philip,  and  given  peace  to  Macedon,  declare  the  Goriothi- 
ans,  the  Phocseans,  the  Locrians,  the  Eabieans,  the  Mag- 
nesiaas,  the  Thessaliang,  the  Perrhffibiana,  the  Acfeeeans, 
and  the  Phthiotes,  entirely  free.  All  these  nations  shall 
live  in  an  independent  state,  and  be  governed  only  by  their 

Thb  general  liberty  strengthened  the  Achsean  league 
with  several  new  allies,  and  among  others  with  LacedEemon, 
which  Philoposmen  delivered  from  the  cruel  tyzaiuiy  of 
Nabis.  When  the  Spartans  offered  the  Acheaaa  chief  a 
considerable  sun  of  money  from  tite  Hchea  found  in'  the 
palace  of  that  usurper,  he  generously  refused  it,  aod'Mld 
them  they  might  always  rely  on  his  friendstup^  which 
should  cost  them  nothing.  Under  the  conduct  a£  Phtio- 
pwmen,  the  Achosan  league  maintained  itself,  noCmth- 
standing  the  secret  efforts  of  the  Romans,  who  IsiHg^jealous 
of  its  great  power,  endeavoured  to  subvert  ami  deatcoy  it. 
At  length,  Philopcemen  was  defeated  and  talteki  prisoner 
by  the  Messenians,  who  caused  him  to  drink  a  dose  of 
poison  (B.C.  183).  Thus  died  one.  of  the  grcatest'heroes 
that  Greece  ever  produced.     To  his  valour  and  prudence. 
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Achaia  was  chiefly  indebted  for  her  glory,  which,  after  "KB  1 
death,  began  to  decline:  and  hence  he  has  been  called  thU  1 
Wt  of  the  Greeks.  IMost  of  the  cities  of  Greece  erected  I 
muuB  trophy  to  his  memory.  '^  I 

j'/The  Eomana  courted  the  favour  of  tlie  Achaans  so  lonjii  I 
Vtliey  feared  that  they  should  succour  Perses,  king  m  U 
-ittioethaa ;  but  when  that  prince  was  conqnered,  they  wei#  ■ 
AtiDo  pabs  to  disguise  their  intentions,  but  openly  con^'  I 
4wnced  those  acts  of  injustice,  which  finally  rendered  thetf  I 
aasbers  of  Greece.  They  excited  tlie  difierent  cities  againt^  I 
each  otlier,  suborned  the  slaves  against  their  masters,  kef^  I 
infamous  informers  in  pay,  and  soon  it  became  a  crime  to  f 
have  failed  in  attachment  to  the  interest  of  Rome.  They  ■ 
drew  up  lists  of  proscrilied  persons,  and  sent  commit*  I 
sioners,  who  were  appointed  to  carry  their  secret  sentence  I 
into  execution.  In  a  public  assembly  of  the  AcIiseaiUnI 
"Ofce  of  tlie  commissioners  insolently  required,  that  all  tbosd*! 
•WAo  had  assisted  Perses  sliould  be  previously  coademne^i^l 
and  then  he  would  name  them .  But  tlie  people  refusin?  iX^ 
act  so  unjust  and  dishonourable  a  part,  he  accused  ,ijabre  I 
than  a  thousand  in  number,  all  men  of  distinguished  merifevl 
andordered  ikem  to  appeu:  and  i^ead  tbeiTC(cu«e'b<foi|gJ 
the  Roman  senate.  When  they  arrived  in  Italy,  they  weflM 
distributed  in  diiTerent  cities,  and  kept  as  clo^y  cgafiiiS^ 
as  if  they  had  been  already  condemned;  and  when  tiidfl 
council  of  Achaia  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  require  thamB 
their  cause  might  be  heard,  the  senate  answered  trith  cq'^^^B 
treachery  and  falsehood,  that  they  had  been  found  guilty  iii3 
Achaia.  At  length,  after  an  imprisonment  of  seventeebj 
years,  these  wretched  exiles  were  permitted  to  retorn  to  thei^Q 
own  country.  '^^J 

On  the  arrival  in  Greece  of  the  deputies  who  surviveil^td 
they  found  Achaia  split  into  different  factions,  and  tiitM 
minds  of  the  common  people  entirely  estranged  from  tl^^ 
Romans.  This  aversion  was  artliilly  fomented  by  the  ctugffl 
magistrates,  and  the  principal  men  of  the  republic,  who  wfeiAM 

Erofessed  enemies  to  Rome.  Such  an  universal  hatred  ■ocNdH 
roke  out  into  open  war.  An  engagement  took  place  undwfl 
the  walls  of  Corinth.  The  Acheeans  were  defeated  ^nOS 
incredible  slaughter;  and  Diaeus,  tlieir  commander,  sDUgUta 
lefuge  in  the  city  of  Megalopolis,  where  he  killed  his  wiftfl 
to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  an^J 
then  took  poison  of  which  he  died.  On  the  third  dayaftn^ 
the  action,  MununiuB,  the  victorious  general,  enterwi  Ca>l 
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rinth,  and,  with  the  esception  only  of  the  statues  and  pioii. 
^es  intended  for  his  triumph,  gave  up  the  city,  abounding 
with  all  the  accommodations  and  ornaiaOTta  of  awealthy 
metropolis,  to  be  plundered  by  his  aoldiere.  The  walls  w«fl 
thenrazed,  and  tiiecity  reduced  to  ashes;  and  with  Corinth 
fell  the  Achaaan  league  (B.C.  146),  of  which  it  was  the- 
capital.  The  Romans  abolished  the  popular  governmew 
in  all  lie  cities,  which,  however,  were  permitted  to  reiaift- 
^eir  own  laws,  under  the  inspection  of  a  pretor;  and  thus' 
Greece  became  a  Roman  province,  and  waa  subjected  la' 
an  annual  tiibute.  ' 


Questions  on  the  History  of  Achaia  Propria.  ,. 

m  nss  Achaia  Fiomia  baundedl  Tawhitbeightof  lepuUtion  tuA^I 
ity  did  il  rise,  and  to  what  wm  thli  owingT  Wliit  waj  the  plagu 
icnMc  govemtnctil  iitiong  (he  Achsans  I  IIovi  were  Ihey  joiaed 
together,  »nd  goterned,  tmd  nhfX  uniformity  pieviiltd  ihnmghonl'' 
Achaial  What  imiuced  many  of  tbe  PeloponnesiaDB  to  gccede  to  thS:. 
AchxOD  league?  ,-. 

What  length  of  time  did  this  form  of  jovernment  continue,  and  nb«ii, , 
was  it  resloied  1     Who  were  the  first  examplei  of  this  change,  and  nliea 

did  the  Acfama  lespie  icquirs  sny  nmiikabls  strength  1  Who  wail'' 
AcatuB,  aud  what  Mirice  did  he  leader  his  oounuy  1  What  ciliCAdid') 
Aratua  iuducG  to  join  tlie  Ach^an  league?  i^ 

Flow  were  the  cities  lubjecl  to  the  AchiEin  league  governed,  and  of  ^ 
what  members  wu  die  auembly  Famrxned  *  What  were  the  duties  of  ' 
the  asaentbly,  anil  how  wu  ihe  chief  magiitnte  chosen  1  What  wti  ' 
his  employment,  and  by  whom  nas  he  assisted?  How  were  dties  vt-: ' 
mitied  into  the  league,  from  what  were  the  membeii  of  the  auembly  ■ 
prohibited,  and  how  long  did  the  general  asseinWy  sit!  ,, 

Fdi  what  Rcre  the  Laeedieinonians  declared  enemies  by  the  Achiean 
league!    Between  ivhom  did  a  wai  .     .  .- 

tequence  to  Cleomeoes.  the  Spartan  1 

Why  did  Aratui  afterwaida  aliai' 
ance  did  the  Achsans  cnll  for! 
Macedon.  what  did  the  jOlotiani,  e 
ofApcUeiT  ■:'" 

What  induced  all  parties  lo  wish  for  peace  !  la  what  did  Hannibal  3 
engage  Philip,  and  nhal  place  did  the  TtlaceJonino  manuich  seiiel,, 
Hour  did  Aratus  displease  Philip,  and  what  were  the  cKcti  of  hia  dis-^ 
pleasure!     How  was  Aialus  lamented  and  honoured  by  (he  JGtoHani'!  '''j 

VTii.ii  whaiD  did  Ihe  Achteiiu  espouse  (be  eaeie  of  thekiagof  M*^T ' 
cedon,  and  what  was  (he  succesj  of  Philopcenien  I  Jfart  was  the  pe»c*.li 
broken,  and  with  wham  were  the  Acbxana  allied  I  ,,^ 

Oq  what  conditions  did  tbe  Romans  and  AcMass  obll^  Philip  to' 
accept  of  peace!  Piom  an  ally  what  did  FlamlniuJ,  lire  Reman  generSj,'-' 
become,  and  what  dtciee did iw  uau  lo hU'TroelairDti UlkecelebiM  'A 
lion  of  the  Isthiiiian  gamea  1  I  ■       ,    i  ,,|„  j.-.  r.^i' ■!'■■■' usit) 

How  did  the  general  ^txty'aij,a^i,^n^ili^^^^ 
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LaMdnrnoa;  and  what  did  iha  Ach 
Lchsan  Ingua  iDaintua  itwlf  undu  ■( 

iduct  of  Ffailapatnea,  uui  by  whom  wu  ihii  chief  iJcteawd  aad  pi 
Ut  dwOi  1  What  wm  the  characlcr  of  PfaitonEmeD  ;  to  whal  wu  Ach^ 
EhieS;  iodebted  (di  ber  glory ;  irhal  tias  FhilopceniEa  bcea  called  ;  '^ 
liow  wu  be  hosonred  7 

How  long,  and  far  what  purptoe,  did  the  Romatii  court  the  faioui^ 
the  Achsaml    Wfaal  acli  of  iujiulice  did  tlie  Rooiaoj  comi  * 
nndei  themMlrel  maaleri  of  Gieece,  aod  what  did  one  nf  the  ci 

fallen  require  in  a  public  auembly  of  tiie  Achieani!     What  i._ 

oF  penom  did  the  coininiinoner  accuie,   and   bow  were  they  treatadll 
lt*ly  1    What  wu  the  aoiwer  of  the  Konan  scnali  lo  the  daputie 
by  the  CDUDcil  of  Achaia,  aad  nben  were  the  exilei  pennitled  la 

When  the  deputies  arrived  in  Greece,  what  was  the  atale  of  A  ._.^ 
■nd  how  was  the  aversion  of  the  people  fbineDied  ui  u  to  produce  fcB 
war  with  the  Romans?  Vihett  did  an  engagement  lake  place,  udfl 
wbal  wai  theieuilll  Whan  did  the  Roman  generel  enter  Corinth,  i  ** 
what  was  the  fate  of  that  city  '.  How  did  the  Romans  trc 
ciliei,  and  lo  whal  waa  Gieece  subjected  t 


£tQi.iA  derived  iU  name  from  ^tolug,  the  son  of  ] 
dymion,  and  brother  of  Epeus,  whom  he  succeeded  ii 
kingdom  of  Elis.  This  small  tract  of  territory  was  bounded 
pn  3ie  east  by  Locris,  Phocis,  and  Ozotea;  on  the  west  b 
Acarnanla;  on  the  north  by  Doris,  and  part  of  Epirus;  e 
on  the  south  by  tlie  bay  of  Corinth,  The  inhabitants  w 
a  stout  and  warlike  people,  who  were  seldom  at  peace  w 
their  neighbours,  and  signalized  themselves  by  irruptioni 
into  the  surrounding  states. 

The  republic  of  jEtolia  was  next  in  power  to  thai  c 
Achaia,  and  formed  on  the  same  plan,  iMing  governed  by  a^ 
general  assembly,  a  prsetor,  and  other  magistrates  of  lo^f 
ferior  rank  and  authority.     The  Italian  confederacy  n 
formed  some  time  after  that  of  the  Acheeana,  whose  cm 
pie  they  followed,  uniting  several  cities,  which  before  « 
independent   of  each  other,  and  by  that  means  eaablin 
themselves   to  oppose  the  attempts  of  the  Macedoni 
princes,  who  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Greece. 

(B.  C.  209.)  The  ^lolians  were  the  first  of  the  Gree 
who  suffered  ti»emselves  to  be  persuaded  by  the  perfidioni 
insinuations  of  the  Romans,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  wil' 
them  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  When  they  hop« 
that  the  Romana  would  assbt  them  in  prosecuting  die  wiUyJ 
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rill  tliey  should  have  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  Mace- 
donians, they  found  themselves  deceived  by  their  faithless 
allies,  who,  thinking  it  their  interest  to  make  peace,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Philip  without  regarding  the  danger  to 
which  they  exposed  the  Molians  (B.  C.  196),  or  the  terma 
agreed  on  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
peace  which  had  been  concluded,  the  ^lohans  passed  a 
decree,  that  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  should  be  called 
into  Europe,  to  restore  Greece  (B.  C.  192),  which  was 
oppressed  by  the  RomanB,  to  its  ancient  liberty.  Accord- 
ingly, that  monarch  arrived  in  Greece  with  an  army  of  ten 
ihouBftnd  foot,  five  hundred  horse,  and  six  dephants.  His 
exertions,  however,  did  not  equal  the  hopes  of  the  allies. 
He  forgot,  during  many  valuable  months,  Rome,  Greece, 
and  Syria,  and  passed  his  time  in  the  company  of  a  very 
young  wife,  whom  he  married  at  an  advanced  age.  At 
length,  Antiochus  was  roused  from  his  lethargy  by  3ie  suc- 
cesses of  the  Romans,  who  drove  him  from  post  to  post, 
and,  after  a  considerable  defeat,  obliged  him  to  embark  his 

The  ^tolians,  being  thus  abandoned  by  the  king  of 
Syria,  took  refuge  in  their  cities,  which  they  defended  with 
great  vigour  and  resolution.  They  endeavoured  to  obtain 
ati  accommodation  with  Rome,  whither  they  sent  ambassa- 
dors; but  the  senate  proposed  an  altemalive,  that  tiiey 
should  either  submit  to  the  will  of  the  Romans,  or  pay  the 
republic  a  thousmnd  talents,  and  neither  make  peace  nor 
commence  war,  without  the  approbation  of  Rome.  The 
£toUans  did  not  possess  so  much  money,  and  if  they  im- 
plicitly submitted  to  the  will  of  the  senate,  tliey  were  per- 
suaded, that  Roma  would  not  be  content  with  that  which 
they  were  willing  to  grant. 

The  Ron)UQE,  therefore,  took  Lamia  and  other  places,  and 
commenced  Ihesi^eofAmbTacia,  which  was  the  last  strong 
hold  of  the  ffitolian  republic  (B.  C.  189).  This  city  re- 
sisted, for  a  long  time,  all  the  stratagems  and  machines, 
nliich  the  Romans  employed  against  it.  At  length,  the 
whole  nation  of  the  ^lolians  was  ofaliged  to  submit;  give 
up  all  prisoners  and  deserters;  pay  a  heavy  fine;  deliver 
forty  hosti^^s  at  the  choice  of  the  victors;  and,  in  fine, 
yield  to  all  the  most  humiliating  and  oppressive  conditions 
that  could  be  imposed  on  a  conquered  and  an  enslaved 
people. 
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The  jEuiliana  remairteil  in  a  state  of  absolute  slavery  ti0 
e  dMtructioD  of  the  Achsean  leagae,  when  they  followed 
e  (lesliiues  of  liia  other  Grecian  states. 


Questions  on  the  lUslory  of  Mtolia. 

^  Fiom  whcHD  did  .£talii  derive  iu  nsme,  and  by  whit  via  it  bounds^ 
^Tist  WSJ  the  eliaratter  of  the  inhsbitanti  1 

*  WhM  nai  [h«  gDvemmeat  of  M\a\\i,  and  wlien  and  in  nhit  maiin^ 
«tu  iIm  .£toli*n  coDraderac;  formed  1 

.  Who  WBFC  Ibe  Gnl  of  Ihe  Gmlu  to  eater  into  in  alliaoee  wilh  iba 
J|«inan&  aniust  Fhilip,  king  of  Mactdoo,  and  liaw  weni  the;  u«awA 
Ij  theii  BlTm  I  ■  i, 

'n'hat  decree  did  the  .lillalians  pan  iCBptrliiig  Anliochtis,  kSng  M 
.%jt\ti     What  BimydiJ   Antiochui  bring  into  Greece,  and  what  wm 

hu  conduct  1     By  wlist  wai  h«  rouaed  (rom  his  lethargy,  and  what  iru 

tlie  remit  of  his  defeat  > 

Where  did  the  .f^tbliani  take   refuge,  and  what  tvere  ihc  lermi  of 

pMce  pTopoNd  to  them  by  the  Koman  senate,   and  did  (hey  submit  to 


ACARNANIA. 

.  AcARNANiA,  which  was  situated  between  Mtolia  and 
^pirus,  wiia  a  free  state,  and  governed  by  a  prtetor,  a  ge- 
neral asaembty,  and  other  subordinate  magistrales  of  tha 
fame  nature  and  authority  as  those  of  the  Achceans  and 
JEtolians.  The  Acamanians  were  more  attached,  than 
the  other  Greeks,  to  the  kings  of  Macedon,  and  chiefly 
to  Philip  the  father  of  Perses.  However,  Lticius  Flami- 
nius,  brother  to  Titus  Flaminius,  tindertook  to  engage 
them  to  espouse  the  interests  of  the  Romans,  and  thus 
to  deprive  Philip  of  his  most  faithful  allies.  Accordingly, 
a  meeting  wns  held  in  the  city  of  Leucas,  the  capital  of 
Acarnania,  where  the  principal  men  of  the  nation,  after 
warm  disputes,  drew  up  the  plan  of  a  confederacy  with 
the  Romans;  but  the  people  being  violently  prepossessed 
against  them,  openly  protested,  that  they  would  not 
enter  into  any  engagements  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
iPhilip. 

Lucius,  who,  in  the  commencement  of  the  tumult,  had 
retired  from  Leocaa,  resolved  to  reduce  the  Acamanians 


by  force;  and  having  Kiade  the  necessary  prepal:aliCns,  Ije 
sailed  from  Corcyra,  and  laid  siege  to  Leocaa.  The  in- 
habitants appeared  on  the  walla,  and  made  a  vigorous 
resistance.  They  defended  the  place  widi  such  resolution, 
that  the  Romans  were  repulsed  in  three  successive  attacks. 
At  length,  some  Italian  esiles,  who  were  well  accjuaiuted 
witii  the  city,  introduced  a  great  body  of  Romans,  who 
surrounded  the  Acamanians,  and  put  to  the  sword  such 
as  refused  to  submit.  The  reduction  of  the  capital  so  ter- 
riRed  tlie  whole  nation,  that  they  deserted  PhiUp,  and 
submitted  to  the  Romans,  who  left  them  in  possession  of 
their  own  laws  till  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  when  ActtA  > 
^ania  became  part  of  the  province  of  Achaia.  >/  V 


Qvestions  on  the  History  of  Acarnania. 

Haw  nai  Acaroaaia  siluated,  aod  how  goveiaed?  To  whom  wen 
they  rnuch  attached,  and  who  undettook  lo  engage  then  to  eipoiue  ihe 
iDlciesU  of  Ihe  Ramaiia  1  Where,  and  b;  whom,  wu  the  plao  of  con- 
federacjr  drawn  up,  and  how  was  il  received  by  the  people  ? 

Who  laid  siege  to  Leucan,  and   how  waa  it  defended!     By  what 

meani  wot  L«uci»  t«litn,  «nd  wtiM  were  ihe  c«nK<iHenc»  of  iD  n- 
ductioa  t 


IONIA,  ^^ 


loNiA,  which  derived  its  name  from  ibe  lonians' ,  ___ 
inhabited  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  £olia ;  on  the  west  by  the  j£gean  and  Icarian 
seas;  on  the  south  by  Caria;  and  on  the  east  by  Lydia, 
and  part  of  Garia. 

One  of  the  most  reniaxkablc  cities  of  Ionia  was  Phoceea, 
now  called  Fo^ia,  which  is  situated  on  the  sea  shore,  at 
a  small  distance  from  Smyrna.  The  iiihabitants  were  ex- 
pert mariners,  and  the  first  Greeks  that  undatook  long 
voyages,  which  they  performed  in  gallies  of  fifty  oars. 
They  sailed  as  far  as  Spain,  and  arriving  at  Tartessus,  a  city 
in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  were  kindly  treated  by  Arganthonius, 
king  of  that  country,  who  presented  them  with  a  large  stun 
of  money  for  defraymg  the  expences  of  fortifying  their  city 
against  the  attacks  of  Cyrus  the  Great,     However,  finding 

*  loDJans  was  sn  ancient  dsidg  et  the  Greeks,  which  they  t< 
fiom  Javan,  the  MD  of  Japbet. 
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themselves  unable  to  oppose  the  PersiaBs  witK  micces>v  they 
embarked  their  wives,  childreD,  and  all  their  riches,  aud 
sailed  away  to  Chios;  but  tlie  GltianB  not  wishing  to  baxK 
them  as  neighbours,  they  relumed  to  Phocsea,  sorpnasd 
the  Persians,  and  put  them  to  the  sword.  Fearing  that 
they  could  cat  maintain  po^asesaion  of  the  plaoe,  they  again 
set  sail;  but  on  the  promtae  of  an  amnesty,  more  than  one 
half  of  the  fleet  returned  to  Fhocaea,  and  lived  in  Bubj«ctioa 
to  the  Persians,  or  to  tyranta  of  their  own.  The  reinajndev 
became  pirates,  and  infested  the  coasts  of  Gaul,  Itaiy, 
and  Carthage,  and  finally  settled  in  (Enotria,  bow  Ponza^ 
a  small  iglaad  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea. 

Smyrna  is  situated  on  the  IsthmuB  of  the.  loniftn  peai»i 
aula,  and  reckoned  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  citiee  of 
the  Levant.  Velleius  Paterculus,  and  Herodotus,  gui^K»e 
it  to  have  been  built  by  the  ^Siolions.  It  distinguished 
itself  by  its  attachment  to  the  Romans^  even  in  the  time  of 
their  distress,  and,  especially  during  the  greatest  succe&s'of 
the  Carthaginians,  Smyrna  is  stiJl  very  populous,  and 
the  centre  of  a  very  active  commerce.  Though  the  in- 
habitants were  addicted  to  pleasure,  yet  they  were  brave 
and  valiagt. 

Clazomenes  anciently  stood  on  the  continent,  and  wa» 
fortified  by  the  lonians  to  oppese  the  progress  of  thfi 
Persian  arms.  Eat  the  inhabitants  were  bo  terrified  after 
the  defeat  of  Cr(Esus,  and  the  surrender  of  Sardis,  that 
they  withdrew  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and 
built  a  city  of  tlie  same  name,  which  Alexander  joined  -to 
the  continent  by  a  causeway  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces 
in  lengtli.  The  Romans  declared  the  inhabitants  a  free 
people ;  and  Augustus  embellished  this  city  with  many 
stately  buildings. 

At  Erythraa,  a  sybil  gave  her  oracles.  Teos  was  the 
nativecity  of  Anacreon.  At  Lebedus,  games  were  annually 
performed  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  Colophon  was  the  birtli- 
place  of  Menaader,  and  even,  as  it  pretended,  of  Homer; 
and  Priene,  that  of  Bias. 

Ephesus,  which,  in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  was  the 
metropolis  of  Asia  Minor,  acknowledged  Lysimachus  as  it« 
founder;  for  that  prince  having  caused  the  ancient  city  tO 
be  demolished,  built  a  new  one  in  a  more  convenient  place. 
Thechicf  ornament  of  Ephesus  was  the  celebrated  temple 
of  Diana,  erected  at  the  common  charge  of  all  the  Aiiatic 
states,  and   reckoned  among  th^  wonders  of  the  woilfl^ 
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This  great  edifice  waa  situated  at  the  fool  of  a  mountaJD,  and 
the  head  of  a  marsh,  that  it  might  be  leBs  subject  tu  earth- 
quakes. In  its  structure,  whole  (juarries  were  cxhausled ; 
and  it  was  two  hundred  and  twenty,  or,  as  Pliny  says,  four 
hundred  years  in  building.  To  secure  the  foundation  of 
the  conduits  or  sewers,  which  were  to  bear  a.  building  of 
such  a  prodigious  netghl,  Pliny  says  they  laid  beds  of 
charcoal  wdl  rammed,  and  upon  them  others  of  wool. 
This  temple  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  length, 
and  two  hundred  in  breadth,  and  was  supported  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  marble  pillars,  seventy  feet  high. 
The  great  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  was  a  smaJl  statue  of 
ebony,  which  was  found  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  be- 
lieved to  have  been  sent  down  from  heaven  by  Jupiter. 
This  temple  was  burned  by  one  Herostratus,  that  his  name 
might  descend  to  posterity;  and,  therefore,  the  Ephesians 
passed  a  decree,  forbidding  any  person  to  mention  him. 
Ephesua  was  long  the  principal  city  of  Ionia,  and  governed 
by  kings,  whose  descendants,  after  it  became  a  republic, 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  scarlet  cloak,  a  crown, 
and  a  sceptre.  In  the  Mithridatic  war,  the  Ephesians 
declared  against  the  Romans,  and  murdered  all  of  that 
nation  whom  they  found  in  the  city.  The  sanguinary  Sylla 
punished  this  crime  only  by  a  fine. 

The  city  of  Miletus  possessed  a  temple  of  Apoilo  and  an 
oracle.  In  it  was  bom  Thales,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men, 
and  the  first  that  foretold  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Miletus 
successfully  maintained,  with  its  own  forces,  a  war  against 
four  successive  kings  of  Lydia.  It  was  besieged,  taken, 
and  laid  in  ashes  by  the  Persians,  who  cairied  away  the 
inhabitans  to  Ampe,  a  city  on  the-  Red  Sea^  not  far  from 
the  month  of  the  Tigris;  this  event  happened  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspes.  The  Milesians  returned  from  their 
captivity,  and  rebuilt  their  city,  but  could  never  restore  it 
to  its  former  state  of  wealth  and  splendour.  They  were 
frequently  subjected  by  domestic  tyrants.  Alexander, re- 
stored to  ihem  dieir  liberty;  and  the  Romans  granted 
them  great  privileges. 

All  these,  with  some  others,  composed  what  were  called 
the  twelve  cities  of  the  Ionian  league,  the  laws  of  which  are 
not  known,  but  which  united  them  against  a  common  danger 
fi'om  any  foreign  power. 

jEolis,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  ^Solians,  who 
settled  in  this  part  of  Asia,  anciently  comprehended  all 
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Troas,  and  extended  along  the  coast  from  Ionia  W  the 
Fropontia.     It  contained  ten,  and,  more  anciently,  etevMi 
dtjet,      TTie  inhabitants  of  Pitane  made  bricla,  -whidb 
_    would  swim  in  water  like  wood. 

"■^Doris,  properly  so  called,  was  that  large  promontory  tf 
^^ria,  which  juls  into  the  sea  opposite  to  the  island  of  Telos. 
■83ie  prrncipaJ  city  was  Halicamassus,  famous  for  the  ma^ 
^Hrfeum  or  tomb,  which  was  built  by  queen  Artemisia,  ^ 
^nour  of  her  husband  Mausolus,  from  whose  name  aepot 
j^at  monuments  are  called  mausoleums.  Hiia  was  sb 
■JM^ificent  a  structure,  that  the  ancients  considered  it 
<«»  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.       Halicamassus  waa 

fj  birth-plaCG  of  the  two  celebrated  hiatotiana,  Htio- 
tus  and  Dionysiue,  and  of  the  poets  Heraclitus  and 
fallimachus.  Cnidus  was  famous  for  the  Venos  oF 
Sraxiteies. 

5*  That  the  tonians,  Dorians,  and  ^olians,  whq  aetlled 
OD  Asia  Minor,  were  Greeks,  cannot  admit  of  a  doobt, 
fllie  lonians  were  probably  descended  from  a  colony  oj 
^ithenians.  Their  religion  was  the  same  with  that '.  (^ 
Greece.  From  a  monarchical,  they  passed  to  a  repuV 
ikan  JWm  of  government.  Prom  being  brave  and  hardy, 
itbeT  became  voluptuous,  efiemiaate,  and  superstitioulA 
ifl  fond  of  lascivious  dances.  They  were  first  subdues 
'  Crceaus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  afterwards  by  the  Persians. 
the  expedition  against  Greece,  they  revolted,  and  i^ 
jfBtned  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  subjected  them  wilft 
;tlK  other  Greeks.  The  lonians  afterwards  massacred  thi 
^Bomans,  and  were  punished  by  Sylla,  who  exacted  sucn 
heavy  fines  and  taxes  as  reduced  them  to  beg^i^  j  and 
they  never  regained  their  former  state  of  wealth  and 
Bplendour. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  Ionia. 
lORi  did  lonit  derive  ils  name,  sad  how  was  it  bounded  ? 
U  PhocEt,  and  where  situated  t    In  what  were  the  iufaablluilft 
whitlier  did  Ihej  sail  <      Unable  to  oppose  th«  Poniani.  tef 


WhM  lit 

have ieen  fiuilt  t^ ,_  ,     __  .._  _.  _  ..   ,, 

atiachiDent  ]    WbjU  a  SmytM  9l  gKi^at,  and  wbal  wm  tli«  ci 
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-  Where  anciently  itood  Clazomente,  and  for  what  purpMS  nra»  it  film* 
ifitd?  Whither,  and  on  what  aecoont,  did  Ihs  inliabilanU  witbdnfr, 
jKod  where  build  a  naw  city  t  Whu  did  the  Romam  dedaietbe  im- 
habitanU,  and  with  ivhal  did  Augustus  embellish  this  city  7 

What  is  lecoided  of  Erjlhra  '•■  of  Tem  1  of  Leb«duj  i  of  ColophoD  ! 
>aiid  of  Piiene  1 

What  nu  Ephenu  in  the  timei  of  the  Romaaa,  aid  by  whom  ivis 
it  founded?  AVhatwu  the  chief  oraamoQI  of  Ephesuil  Where  <vas 
the  temple  of  Diana  situated,  what  teie  eihauiled  in  iu  slruclure,  and 
%DW  loo;  was  il  in  huilding?  How  was  the  foundation  secured,  what 
were  (he  length  and  bieadth  of  the  temjile,  and  how  was  it  suppoitcd  i 
WhU  was  the  grael  Uiana  of  the  Ephcsiiosl  By  whom  was  the 
tempJe  burnt?  Of  what  was  Ephestis  long  the  principal  city,  aad  bov 
was  it  governed  1  When  did  the  Ephesians  declare  against  llie  KamMf, 
and  what  did  they  comrnitT     How  was  this  crime  punished  hy  SyllaTf. 

-  What  did  Miletu!  possess?  Who  was  Thales,  and  where  was  ft 
boniT  What  war  did  Miletut  sDCceMfnlly  naintaia,  and  when,  atA 
by  whom,  were  this  city  taken  and  lud  in  aihel,  and  its  iafaabitld 
carried  away  1  What  did  the  Milesians  after  Iheir  reluri 
captivity,  and  by  whom  were  they  frequently  subjacled  1 
the  eonduct  of  Alexander  and  oF  the  Romans  towaidt  the  lU 

'  What  were  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Ionic  league,  and  » 

,  From  whom  did  iolis  derive  its  nanie,  and  what  did 
comprehend  ^  How  many  cities  did  il  conIaiQ?  for  what 
inhabitants  of  Pitane  famous  1  , 

.    Whei  wu  Dorii,  properly  to  called  t    Which  nas  lb«  principal  ciK 

■ltd  for  what  was  il  famous!     F>om  whom  were  mausoleunu  itidH 
inlnated,  and  what  did  the  ancients  conuder  this  structure  1    Of 
was  Halicaraassus  the  birth-place,  and  for  what  nas  Cnidus  famo: 

Who  were  the  loniani,  Dorians,  and  .Aliens  1  Ytoai  whom  w(fp 
the  louiaos  descended  1  What  was  their  leligion,  and  what  their  fong 
of  government )  What  was  their  characlet  T  By  whom  ware  they  MAt 
dued,  and  in  the  expedition  against  the  Greeks  wtiom  did  tliey  leJoHtl 
By  whom  were  they  subjected  nidi  the  other  Greeks,  what  was  ihd^ 
pDodnct  to  the  Bomans,  and  how  and  by  whom  were  Ibej  punished  ^ 

bi:i,"    iiilu^u  lu   ■-              ^^^^^         y.'fT^i    x^-r-j,-.    '.' 
.TUVbtll 

SICItT. 

TniB  great  and  frttitful  island  was  anciently  known  by 
the  cames  of  Sicania,  Sicilia,  and  Trinacria  from  its  trian- 
gular form.  It  is  situated  between  Italy  and  Africa;  and 
the  whole  circumferance  is  six  hundred  mil 

^tna,  now  mount  Gibello,  emits  flames,  throwa  n^ 
atones  and  ashes,  and  alarms  the  inhabitants  by  jla  roar- 
ing; and  its  convuUioas  have  frequeatly  overturned  cities, 
and  covered  the  island  with  ruins.  In  the  Tuscan  Sea; 
near  Sicily,  lie  the  Solian  and  Vulcanian  isles,  in  which 
Vulcan  is  fabled  to  have  had  his  forges,  and  jEoIus  to  hav» 
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confjned  the  wind»  subject  to  his  command.     I 

ever,  probable,  that  the  whistling  of  the  winda  through  t| 

caverns  of  the  isles,  and  their  volcanic  firea,  e     *     "    ' 

jdea  of  forges  and  tempests. 

The  island  of  Sicily  has  given  birth  to  a  great  nnmb< 
men  of  learning  and  genius,     ^schyhis,  Dtodoriis  Siculd 
^mpedocles,  Gorgias,   Euclid,  Archimedes,  Epichai 
and  "nieocritus,  were  all  natives  of  Sicily. 

It  a  pretended,  that  the  Cyclops  and  the  Lestrigc 
were  giants,  descended  from  Japhet,  who  landed  in  Sic 
.after  the  confusion  of  tongues.  The  Cyclops,  being  ti 
Btroyed,  were  succeeded  by  the  Sicani,  who  migi 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  Sicanus  in  Spain.  The  i 
ber  of  the  inhabitants  was  augmented  by  some  Trojai 
and  the  Siculi,  or  Sicilians,  went  to  this  island  as  exi 
from  Ausonia,  or  deserters  from  Liguria.  Sicily  was  also 
peopled  by  Greeks  from  Chalcis,  Achaia,  Doris,  and  from 
Crete,  Rhodes,  and  other  islands;  and  by  some  colonies 
from  Italy.  "    " 

At  length,  Syracuse,  which  was  founded  by  a  Cord 
d)ian,  usurped  the  chief  power,  and  continued  for  a  loflf 
time  the  metropolis  of  Sicily.  It  was  at  first  gcnremd 
iby  kings;  and  aflerwards  a  democracy  was  establish^ 
It  exhibits  a  perpetual  alternation  of  slavery  under  tyr 
and  of  liberty  under  a  popular  government. 

(B.C.  483.)  Gelon  is  said  to  have  introduced  hini 
jnu>  Syracuse  by  his  address,  and  to  have  gained  the  favd 
of  the  people,  who  invested  him  with  absolute  power, 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  immense  commerce,  v^ich'r 
dered  Syracuse  strong  and  opulent.     He  proposed  to  n!^' 
BJst  the  Greeks  against  Xerxet,  when  the  Carthaginians, 
whom  the  Persian  monarch  had  subsidized  to  make  a  di- 
version in  his  favour,  landed  in  Sicily  an  army  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Hamilcarj 
JTowever,  Gelon,  by  means  of  an  intercepted  letter, 
pnabied   to  send  a  body  of  cavalry,  who  put  HarafliS 
to  death,  dispersed  the  troops,  and  burnt  the  ships,   wlf 
be  attacked  the  other  camp.     One  sloop  only  escaped; ' 
"convey  to  Carthage  the  news  of  this  disaster.     The   CSt 
thaginians,  in  the  utmost  constematien,  sent  ambaBsadn 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  Gelon  on  any  terms.     Gelcfl 
bowever,  only  refjiiired,  that  they  should  pay  a  Bum-  of 
money  for  the  expeiices  of  the  war ;    erect  a  terople   in 
which  the  treaty  should  be  preserved;  and  abolish  human 


sacrifices.  An  assembly  of  the  Syracusans  being  coBt 
vencd,  Gelon,  who  had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  modeat 
quality  of  prtetor,  was  invited  to  assume  the  title  of  kingj 
and  invested  with  supreme  authority.  The  people  alu 
passed  a  decree,  settling  the  crown,  after  his  death,  on.  his 
two  brothers,  Hiero  and  Thrasybulus;  and  because  ha 
had  appeared  in  the  assembly  without  arms,  when  all  tha 
Syracusans  came  armed,  they  commanded  a  statue  lo 
be  erected,  representing  him  in  the  habit  of  an  hurabla 
citizen. 

Gelon  employed  the  short  time  be  reigned,  in  renderio^ 
bi>  people  happy.  He  is  one  of  the  few,  who  have  becoms 
more  virtuous  by  being  raised  to  a  throne.  He  was  para 
ticularly  celebrated  for  his  honesty,  truth,  and  sincerity ; 
and  he  is  said  never  to  have  wronged  even  the  meanest  of 
his  subjects,  and  never  to  have  promised  what  he  did  not 
perform.  He  encouraged  agriculture,  and  was  an  enemy 
to  all  bixury,  pomp,  and  ostentation.  The  people,  in  token 
of  their  gratitude  and  affection,  erected,  in  the  place  where 
he  was  buried,  a  magnificent  mausoleum,  and  decreed  hira 
those  honours  which  were  then  paid  to  demi-gods  and 
heroes. 

(B.  C.  471 .)  Gelon  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  brothwj 
Hiero,  whom  gome  represent  as  an  excellent  prince,  ami 
others  as  a  covetous,  obstinate,  and  cruel  tyrant.  It  tH 
however,  probable,  that  this  difference  niay  be  explained 
by  distinguishing  two  epochs  in  the  life  and  reign  of  Hiero; 
the  Bret,  when  full  of  strength  and  vigour,  he  obeyed  iba 
impulse  of  a  savage  and  ferocious  disposition  ;  the  lattei) 
when  attacked  by  a  lingering  disease,  he  shut  himself  up 
in  his  palace,  and  made  reflexions,  which  produced  in  hira 
a  wonderful  change. 

<B.  C.  459.)  Hiero  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Thn^ 
aybulus,  a  cruel  and  sanguinary  tyrant,  who  believed  hint* 
self  to  be  of  a  different  nature  from  that  of  his  subject^ 
and  massacred  all  those  who  gave  him  the  least  cause  of 
offence.  Incensed  at  thia  oppressive  conduct,  the  people 
took  up  arms  and  expelled  the  tyrant,  who  retired  to  It^jf 
His  departure  restored  liberty  to  the  Syracusans,  who  ea- 
tablished  a  democracy,  which,  however,  assigned  the  magifr 
tracies  to  the  principal  inhabitants.  In  order  to  prevent 
any  one  from  aspiring  at  the  supreme  power,  they  enacted 
a  law  similar  to  that  of  the  Athenian  ostraci 
called  petalism  from  the  Greek  word  jw/a/os, 
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iaacribed  nith  the  name  of  the  accused  person,  who,' j| 

condemned  by  a.  plurality  of  votes,  was  banished  for 

years.     Thii  law  being  greatly  abused,  wa^ 

repealed. 

The  Syracusans  attempting  to  subdue  the  neighboui 
cities,  the  latter  requested  the  assistance  of  the  Aihan' 
who  had  long  wished  to  foim  an  establishment  in  Si 
Nicias,  a  pnident  general,  whom  the  public  esteem  maTkBdl' 
out  for  tiiM  expedition,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  tii& 
Athenians  fh)m  such  an  undertaking ;  but  the  senate,  as 
well  as  the  people,  were  hurried  on  by  euthuaiaam, 
determined  to  sell  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  &b  sit 
andobiigetheother  cities  of  Sicily  to  pay  an  annual " 
to  Athens. 

(B.  C.  416.)  Accordingly,  the  Athenians  set  sail, 
arrived  before  Syracuse,  which  they  besieged  both  by  sea 
and  land.  The  Syracusans  were  reduced  to  such  distress 
OS  to  think  of  surrendering,  when  Gylippus,  a  Spartan 
general,  arrived  with  assistance  from  LiicediEnion.  Niciafti 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  demanding  a  reinSireet'.- 
ment  from  Athens,  which  dispatched  another  fleet,  com^ 
manded  by  Demoslhenea,  a  brave  and  enterpri/ing  -gft.[ 
neral.  This  fleet,  on  board  of  which  were  eight  UiouswidL. 
troops,  arrived  with  the  air  and  parade  of  victory.  D^qtooK ' 
tbenes  induced  Nicias  lo  make  an  OEaault,  which  wa;B  not 
niccessfut.  .., 

The  Athenians,  who  besieged  Syracuse,  finding,  ^mn 
lelves  blockaded  in  the  harbour,  became  sensible  of  thfi 
necessity  of  forcing  a  retreat,  that  they  migjht  save.tbeir. 
fleet.  Accordingly,  the  Athenian  and  Syracusan  anma^ 
men ts  met,  and  an  engagement  ensued,  which  coBtioMiSd 
the  whole  day,  and  in  which  the  Athenians  were  tioiUr 
pletely  defeated.  Finding  no  other  resource  left  thaa  to 
endeavour  to  reach  some  towns  in  alliance  with  tliesii 
where  they  might  wait  tiU  succours  should  arrive  from 
Athens,  or  vessels  to  convey  them  home,  they  begaiL  .tiieir 
march.  However,  the  dead  and  the  dying  retarded  ib^ 
progcess;  and  the  sick  and  the  wounded,  clasping  their 
oonuadei  or  friends  in  their  arms,  conjured  them  with 
tears  not  to  leave  them  behind.  The  enemy  briekly  puir- 
sued' and  allawed  them  scarcely  a  moment  of  rest.  Nicias 
and  Demosthenes  were  made  prisoners,  and,  after  b«ing 
publiciy  scoui^d,  were  thrown  from  a  precipice  (B.  C. 
413).   'The  soldiers  were  shut  up  in  the  quarries,  where 
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they  received  a  scanty  allowance  of  food,  and  were  infected  i 
with  the  putrid  bodies  of  tbeir  dead  companions.  Such, 
was  the  issue  of  this  war,  after  it  had  continued  nearly/ 
three  years.  -j.t 

,  Sicily  was  soon  engaged  in  a  new  contest.  The  Egts-  ' 
tiaes,  who  had  invited  the  Athenians  into  Sicily,  dreading^ 
the  resentment  of  the  Syracusans,  offered  to  put  Iheiri 
city  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  from  whora  they? 
requested  assistance  against  the  inhabitants  of  Setioun---' 
turn.  The  Cartha^niaiis  committed  the  management  of  thef. 
wbr.  to  Hannibal,  the  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  who  landed  inr 
Sisiiy  with  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men.  ThaEi 
SetinuDtines  defended  their  walls,  their  streets,  their  publicH 
sauares,  and  even  their  houses,  but  were  every  whne  over^i 
pewered  by  numbers.  Two  thousand  six  hundred  of  them 
escaped  to  Agrig;entum,  and  the  rest  were  cut  to  pieecB  by 
the  Carthaginians,  who  committed  dreadful  crueltieB  and 
atrocities.  The  conquerors  then  marched  to  Hiniera,  be- 
fore which  Hamilcar  had  been  killed  by  Gelon,  aud  which, 
shared  the  same  fate  as  Selinuntum.  Hannibal  ordered 
three  thousand  Himerians  to  be  barbarously  massacred  on 
the  spot,  where  his  grandfather  bad  been  defeated  and 
killed;  and  after  thus  terminating  the  campaign,  he  em^' 
barked  his  troops,  and  set  sail  for  Africa.  -: 

The  Carthaginians,  being  allured  by  tlie  hopes  of  moral 
plunder,  returned  to  Sicily  with  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  attacked  Agrigentum,  the  most  opulent  city  in 
the  island,  nest  to  Syracuse.  In  the  first  sally,  (he  be-; 
sieged  bui-nt  the  machines,  and  made  a  prodigious  slaughter 
of  the  enemy.  Hannibal,  therefore,  commanded  all  tht-' 
tombs,  and  stately  monuments  around  tlie  city,  to  be  demo* 
lished,  and  mounds  to  be  raised  with  the  materials-  Soon 
after,  a  plague  broke  out  in  the  army,  and  carried  off  a; 
gteat  number  of  soldiers.  At  length,  Agrigentum  beinp 
greatly  distressed  for  want  of  provisions,  the  inhabitants 
resolved  to  leave  the  city,  which  was  taken  possession  oC  ' 
by  the  Carthaginians,  who  practised  dreadful  cruelti6»  ' 
on  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm,  and  obtained  im<f 
mense  riches,  and  a  prodigious  numberof  paintings,  vasei^ 
and  statues.  ?' 

The  Agrigentines,  who  took  refuge  in  Syracuse,  filUd 
that  city  with  complaints  against  the  Syracasan  corns 
manders,  as  if  they  bad  betrayed  Agrigentum  into  tbq 
hands  of  the  enemy.     This  raised  such  distuibauces  ife 
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Syracuse,  as  afforded  to  Dionysiua,  a  bold,  eloquent,  and 
aspiring  man,  an  opportunity  of  seizing  on  the  sovereign 
power,  and  of  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  that  liberty, 
which  they  had  long  abused,  and  gradually  converted  into 
unbounded  iicentiousnesB.  After  procuring  a  guard  of  one 
thousand  men,  and  being  Joined  by  part  of  the  garrison  in 
Gela,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  citadel  (B.  C.  404),  an^, 
bidding  defiance  to  his  opposers,  publicly  declared  himself 
king  of  Syracuse,  in  tlie  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
But  on  the  first  defeat  he  experienced  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians, the  people,  supposing  that  a  secret  understanding 
prevailed  between  them,  revolted  and  united  with  his 
enemies.  Dionysius,  however,  found  means  not  only 
to  appease  the  revolt,  but  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Carthaginians.  A  new  insurrection  was  quelled  by  the 
arrival   of   foreign  troops,  who  forced  their  way   to  the 

filace  where  Dionysius  was  blockaded,  and  set  him  at 
iberty. 

To  occupy  the  attention  of  the  people,  Dionysius  again 
declared  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  he 
took  the  most  important  of  the  towns  which  they  possessed 
in  Sicily,  but  who,  nevertheless,  appeared  before  SyracuEe, 
to  which  they  laid  siege.     Dionysius  having  proceeded 
with  a  detachment  from  the  fleet,  in  quest  of  provisions, 
the  Syracusans  gained  some  advantage  during  his  absence, 
and  refused  to  admit  him  on  his  return,  unless  he  would 
abdicate  the  sovereignty.      But   Pharacidas,    who  cora^ 
ntanded  a  body  of  LacedEemonians  sent  to  the  relief  S^ 
Syracuse,  declaring  that  he  had  come  to  assist  Dionysii^H 
and  not  to  destroy  his  authority,  the  assembly  disperB^^f 
and  the  tyrant  was  admitted.  ^^M 

The  Carthaginians  being  exhausted  by  a  plague,  wqg^| 
jobliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Dionysius  suffered  them  ^H 
.retire  unmolested,  on  condition  that  they  paid  him  a  laij^H 
3um  of  money.  He  then  turned  his  arms  against  Ita^H 
'and  took  Rhegium,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  treat^H 
.with  his  usual  inhumanity.  Indeed,  no  act  of  clemei^^H 
was  ever  performed  by  Dionysius  but  through  interen^f 
lohimianity  seemed  to  be  natural  to  him.  He  was  ^^U 
'afraid  of  suffering  the  people  to  approach  him,  that  ^^| 
^ways  harangued  them  from  the  top  of  a  tower.  -NH 
person  was  admitted  into  his  presence  without  beiij^H 
searched.     Besides  locks  and  bolts,  he  was  protected  bjJS 


foss  and  &  draw-bridge;  and  the  least  noise  in  the  atreetb* 
or  in  his  paUce,  made  him  tremble.  \  J 

Dionysiua  possessed  a  passion  for  poetry.  He  con-  | 
tended  for  the  prize  at  Athens,  and,  when  he  gained  il, 
shewed  more  satisfaction,  than  on  account  of  his  greatest 
victories.  On  that  occasion,  he  entertained  the  whole 
city  wiih  extraordinary  magnificence,  and  spent  an  im- 
mense treasure  in  public  feasts  and  banquets,  which  con- 
tinued several  days.  In  the  midst  of  this  rejoicing,  he  was 
seized  with  a  coinplaint,  which  terminated  at  once  his  life 

(B.C.  366.)  He  was  succeeded  by  hia  son  Dionysius, 
who  was  suniamed  the  Younger,  and  who  was  a  weak  and 
irresolute  prince.  Peaceable  and  calm  in  his  disposition, 
he  was  naturally  inclined  to  virtue,  and  averse  from  violence 
and  cmeity ;  but  his  father  had  stifled  in  him  every  noble 
and  elevated  sentiment  by  a  mean  and  an  obscure  educa- 
lion.  Dionysius  had  no  sooner  escaped  from  the  restraint 
imposed  upon  him  by  a  gloomy  father,  than  he  abandoned 
himself  to  all  kinds  of  lioentiousness  and  dissolute  pleasures. 
Dion,  the  brother  of  Aristomache,  the  wife  of  Dionysius 
the  Elder,  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Plato,  Induced  the 
young  prince  to  banish  the  accomplices  of  his  debaucheries, 
and  to  recall  Plato.  The  philosopher,  however,  had  sood 
reason  to  repent  of  his  compliance.  Through  a  cabal  of 
courtiers,  Dion  and  Plato  were  disgraced,  and  obliged  to 
retire  to  Athens. 

Dionysius  not  only  refused  to  Dion  the  revenue  arising 
from  his  property,  but  compelled  his  wife  Arete,  who  was 
much  beloved  by  her  husband,  to  espouse  Timocrates,  one 
of  his  courtiers.     These  provocations  incensed  Dion,  who 
collected  a  small  band,  composed   of  brave  and  resolute   I 
men,  and  arriving  at'Syracusc  whilst  Dionysius  was  en-  I 
gaged  with  the  war  in  Italy,  declared  that  he  came  not  to   ' 
avenge  his  own  private  wrongs,  but  to  emancipate  Syracuse 
and  Sicily  from    the   yoke  of  the   tyrant.     Under   this 
Btandard  of  liberty,  Dion  obtained  possession  of  the  greater   i 
part  of  the  city  ;  and  having  defeated  Dionysius  in  an  en- 
gagement, compelled  the  tyrant  to  flee  into  Italy.     The 
citadel,  however,  still  held  out,  but  at  length  was  obliged 
to  capitulate. 

Dion  having  delivered  up  the  citadel  to  the  Syracusana, 
dismissed  his  troops,  and  began  to  think  of  forming  ■a. 
'government  for   his  fellow-citizens.       According   to    his 
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plan,  the  supreme  authority  was  to  be  vested  in  a  council, 
the  members  of  which  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people 
and  the  nobility.  This  project,  however,  being  impeded 
by  Heraclides,  one  of  his  generals,  Dion  permitted 
him  to  be  murdered.  For  this  homicide  he  was  himself 
punished  by  a  violent  death,  being  assassinated  in  his 
own  house,  by  his  guest  and  friend  Calippus,  who  aspired 
to  the  sovereignty,  but  who  was  soon  after  expelled 
Syracuse. 

(B.  C.  350.)  The  death  of  Dion,  and  the  flight  of 
Calippus,  recalled  Dionysiua,  who  reinstated  himself  in 
the  possession  of  hia  dominions,  ten  years  after  he  had 
been  obliged  to  quit  the  throne.  The  Sjracuaana  en- 
deavoured to  procure  the  assistance  of  Icetas,  the  tyrant 
of  Leontini;  but  ihey  discovered,  that  he  abused  their 
confidence,  and  had  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  the 
Carthaginians,  who  engaged  to  render  him  absolute 
master  of  Syracuse,  and  whose  conquests  in  Sicily  he 
promised  not  to  oppose.  Alarmed  at  this  treachery,  the 
Syracuaans  had  recourse  to  the  Corinthians,  from  whom 
they  were  descended,  and  by  whom  their  deputies  were 
well  received. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth  resided  a  man  nanK 
Timoleon,  whose  ardent  zeal  for  liberty  had  induced  W 
to  cause  his  brother,  who  was  aiming  at  the  aovereignl 

to  be  put  to  death,  though  he  loved  him   with  the  greatt 

affection.  The  principal  citizens  admired  and  applauded 
this  action ;  but  others  considered  him  as  an  abominable 
fratricide,  who  would  not  fail  of  bringing  down  the  ven- 
geance of  the  gods  upon  himself  and  his  country.  His 
mother  uttered  against  him  the  most  dreadful  curses  and 
imprecations,  and  refused  to  see  the  murderer  of  her  son. 
The  despair  of  his  mother  filling  him  with  horror,  he  re- 
nounced public  affairs,  withdrew  from  the  city,  and  for 
twenty  years  inhabited  the  most  desert  places,  always  a 
prey  to  the  deepest  melancholy.  After  that  time,  he  re- 
turned to  Corinth,  where  he  lived  as  a  plain  individual, 
without  interfering  in  the  government.  A  plan  being 
in  agitation  to  deliver  Syracuse  and  other  cities  of  Sicily 
from  tyrants,  the  Corinthians  appointed  him  chief  of  the 
enterprize. 

Icetas  was  master  of  the  city  of  Syracuse ;  the  Cartha- 
ginian admiral,  of  the  ports ;  and  Dionyaius,  ot  the  citadel. 
The  Jast  being  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  (B,  C.  348), 
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Timoleon  suffered  him  to  carry  away  part  of  Ws  treasure, 
aad  caused  him  to  be  escorted  to  Corinth,  where  he  ruined 
himself  with  perfumers,  comedians,  and  singers,  and,  in 
order  to  jirocure  a.  subsistence,  was  obliged  to  keep  a 
school.  Timoleon  left  in  the  citadel  the  four  hundred 
Corinthians,  under  an  able  commander  named  Leon.  He 
4fierwaj-dB  returned  with  a  powerfiil  reinforcement,  defeated 
tlie  Carthaginians,  and  obtained  possession  of  Syracuse. 

Timoleon  was  no  sooner  master  of  Syracuse,  than  he 
caused  a  proclamation  to  be  made  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
inviting'  all  the  citizens  to  assemble,  and  demolish  the  citan 
(fel  and  the  other  fortresses,  which  he  called  the  nests  ojfj 
ttfranls*  On  the  site  where  they  had  stood,  he  caused  to 
ha  erected  public  edifices,  destined  for  the  administratiod 
of  public  justice.  He  then  employed  himself  in  repeopling 
the  city,  and  In  forming  new  laws,  the  basis  of  which  waa, 
the  democratic  government,  under  the  presidency  of  an 
annual  magistrate.  Timoleon  over-ran  Sicily  as  a  con- 
qaeror;  subdued  the  tyrants  of  several  cities,  whom  he  sent 
to  Corinth  to  be  the  companions  of  Dionysius;  and  de- 
feated the  Carthaginians,  who  again  appeared  in  the  island. 
As  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  his  services,  the  Syracusana 
gave  him  the  most  beautiful  house  in  the  city,  and  a  mag- 
nificent country-seat,  to  which  he  retired  with  his  wife  and 
family.  !n  affairs  of  importance  they  followed  his  advice  ; 
and  at  his  death,  they  honoured  his  memory  with  tears  and 
baiedictions.  It  was  also  enacted  by  a  special  decree,  that 
the  day  of  his  death  should  be  kept  in  remembrance  by  a 
solemn  annual  ffestival. 

For  a  space  of  twenty  years,  the  Syracusans  enjoyed 
the  IVuits  of  Timoleon's  services.  About  that  time,  Sy- 
racuse groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  Agathocles,  who  ex- 
ceeded all  his  predecessors  In  cruelty  and  other  vices. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  potter.  He  possessed  most  extraordi* 
nafy  beauty,  with  the  most  el^aut  iigure,  and  acquired  i 
prodigious  strength,  to  which  his  bravery  waa  not  inferior. 
He  gained  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  a  rich  Syracuaan,  ■■ 
named  Demas,  whose  wffe  lie  a^Wwards  married,  and  by 
that  means  became  iLe  most  wealthy  citizen  in  Syracuse. 
He  was  soon  aflerwards  expelled  from  that  city  by  Sosis- 
tratus,  who  had  usurped  the  supreme  power.     He  then  re- 
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tired  into  Italy,  and,  during  his  abode  ia  that  couni 
SosLstratus  was  obliged  to  abdicate  the  sovereignty,   ; 
quit  Syracuse.     Soaistratus  and  the  other  exiles  had 
course  to  the  CarlhagiiiianB,  who  readily  espoused 
cause.     Upon  this,  the  Syracusans  recoiled  Agathi 
whom  they  appointed  commander  in  chief,  and  who  defeat 
the  combined  armies  of  Sosistratus  and  tlie  Carthaginia 
and  received  seven  wounds  ia  the  combat.   'Agatliocit 
therefore,  began  to  exercise  a  sovereign  power  over 
fellow-citizens,  and  took  such  measures  as  plainly  she' 
that  he  aimed  at  monarchy.     On  discovering  his  desii^ 
the  people  transferred  the  command  of  their  forces  to 
Corinthian;    and   Agathocles  saved   his   life  only    by 
Etratagem. 

Agathocles  re-appeared  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse, 
the  head  of  a  strong  army,  which  he  had  collected  in  the 
heart  of  Sicily;  and  a  negotiation  being  entered  into,  he 
■was  received  into  the  city,  on  condition  of  making  no 
attempt  against  the  democracy,  and  of  taking  a  solemn 
oath  to  maintain  the  interests  of  the  people.  But  soon 
after,  under  pretence  of  a  war  with  Erbita,  a  neighbouring 
city,  he  collected  a  great  number  of  soldiers,  whom  he  in- 
duced to  pillage  Syracuse,  and  to  massacre  the  whole  body 
of  the  nobility.  In  a  few  houra,  more  than  four  thousand 
persons  fell  a  sacrifice;  and  the  streets  were  covered 
dtad  bodies.  He  ordered  the  pillage  and  massacre  i 
continued  two  days  longer,  after  which  he  was  proclaimed 
king  by  the  few  survirors. 

His  first  law  was  the  abolition  of  debts,  and  an 
division  of  the  lands  between  the  poor  and  the  rich; 
by  this  means,  he  gained  the  affections  of  the  cor 
people,  who  were  now  on  a  level  with  the  nobles.  After 
effecting  his  purpose,  he  became  more  just  and  humane, 
enacted  wise  laws,  and  maintained  himself  on  the  throne 
by  the  conquest  of  all  Sicily,  except  tlie  cities  which  be- 
longed to  the  Carthaginians. 

The  success  of  Agathocles  gave  uneasiness  to  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  sent  against  him  an  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hamilcar.  This  general  gained  over  him  a 
complete  victory,  which  obliged  Agathocles  to  confine  him- 
self within  Syracuse  (B.  C.  279).  Whilst  the  Carthagini- 
ans besieged  that  city,  Agathocles  embarked  some  of  his 
best  troops,  and,  landing  in  Africa,  burned  the  vessels 
which  had  conveyed  his  army.  An  engagement  took  place 
between   the  SyrRCuBanBandllieCaiV\«i^v»M,  the  latter 
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or  trhom  were  defeated   with  the  loss  of  HanDo,   their 

geaeral. 

In  the  mean  time,  Syracuse  was  reduced  to  great  ex- 
tremity; but  Agathocles  having  sent  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city  the  head  of  Hanno,  the  sight  of  it  encouraged 
them  to  support  with  success  a  last  assault.  They  after- 
wards attacked  and  entirely  routed  the  Carthaginian  army, 
took  Hamilcar  prisoner,  and  sent  bis  head  to  Agathocles. 
This  spectacle  struck  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa  with  great 
terror.  As  the  war  was  prolonged,  Agathocles  resolved  to 
return  to  Sicily;  and  having  given  the  necessary  orders 
during  his  absence,  embarked  wiSi  him  two  thousand  chosen 
men,  and  arrived  at  Syracuse.  After  restoring  order  to 
the  government,  and  destroying  a  league  which  had  been 
farmed  against  him,  he  set  out  once  more  for  Africa. 
But  finding  his  affairs  desperate  in  that  country,  he  de- 
termined to  abandon  his  troops,  and,  making  his  escape, 
put  to  sea.  In  the  first  transports  of  their  fury,  the  sol- 
diers massacred  two  of  bis  sons  whom  he  had  left  behind, 
and,  having  elected  chiefs  for  themselves,  concluded  with 
the  Carthaginians  a  peace,  by  which  they  were  to  be 
tranaportfid  to  Sicily,  and  put  in  pOBseaaion  of  the  city  of 
Selinuntum. 

Agathocles  having  returned  to  Sicily,  attacked  the 
Egestines,  who  had  revolted,  took  their  city  by  assault,  and 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  After  receiving  an  ac- 
count of  the  tragical  fate  of  his  children  in  Africa,  he 
ordered  his  brother  Antandras,  governor  of  Syracuse,  to 
put  to  death  all  the  lelationa  of  the  Syracusana  who  had 
accompanied  him  in  that  expedition,  from  the  great  grand- 
father to  the  child  at  the  breast.  The  slaughter  was 
dreadful;  the  streets  were  inundated  with  blood;  and  the 
waters  of  the  sea  close  to  the  wall  tinged  with  a  red  colour. 
This  monster  of  cruelty  was  wont  after  hia  meals  to  clean 
his  teeth  with  a  quill,  which  one  Mcenon,  who  he  had  pun- 
nished  unmercifully,  having  dipped  in  poison,  his  teeth  and 
gums  putrified  (B.  C.  289),  and  his  whole  body  was  tor- 
tured  with  the  moat  racking  pains.  While  alive,  he  was 
burnt  on  the  funeral  pile,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his 
re:gn. 

On  the  death  of  Agathocles,  the  governmentw 
by  Mffinon,  who  was  expelled  by  Hycetas.     The 
took  the  modest  title  of  prsetor,  but  was  deprived  of  tJ 
sovereign  power  by  Ttenion,  who  was  opposed  b^  S 
tus.      But  beine-  attacked  by_^CK^agj  '    " 
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chiefs  united,  and  called  in  to  their  assistance  Pjfrrhus,  king 
of  Epirus,  who  was  then  carrying  on  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans. By  his  insinuating  conduct  and  great  affabihty,  Pyr- 
rhuBwon  the  hearts  of  the  Syracuaans;  and  by  his  vigorous 
measures,  he  re-conquered  those  cities  which  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke.  But  being  determined  to  attack  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  their  own  country,  tlie  Syracusans  became  much 
dissatisfied,  and  Pyrrhus  thought  himself  happy  to  quit 
Sicily  on  the  invitation  of  the  Italians,  who  now  recalled 

(B.  C.  275.)  On  the  departure  of  Pyrrhua,  Hiero  was 
appointed  to  command  the  Syracusan  forces  against  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  regained  most  of  the  places  which 
they  possessed  before  the  arrival  of  the  Epirots.  Hiero 
was  the  son  of  Hierocles,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Gelon, 
but  his  mother  was  a  slave.  He  had  distinguished  himself 
by  his  courage,  prudence,  and  military  exploits;  bnt  his 
great  moderation,  aiFability,  and  engaging  behaviour,  gained 
him  more  honour  than  his  military  achievements.  TTiough 
the  citizens  were  displeased  that  the  soldiers  should  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  right  of  electing  a  chief,  yet  they 
confirmed  their  choice,  and  invested  Hiero  with  the  whole 
civil  and  military  power.  This  power  he  always  exercised 
with  the  greatest  moderation.  Ho  concluded  with  the 
Romans  a  treaty,  the  conditions  of  which  were  so  faithfu  lly 
performed  on  both  sides,  that  it  continued  as  long  as  Hiero 
lived.  The  defeats,  which  the  Romans  sustained  at  the 
lake  of  Thrasymene,  and  at  Cannee  (B.  C.  216),  could  not 
shake  his  constancy.  By  the  prudence  of  Hiero  all  dis- 
cord was  suppressed ;  and  the  soldiers  and  citizens  con- 
sidered him  as  their  protector  and  father,  rather  than  their 
sovereign.  He  wrote  on  agriculture,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  nineLy,  deeply  regreted  by  his  subjects,  aswell  as  bj 
foreigners. 

(B.C.  211.)  Hiero  intended  to  abolish  royalty,  but 
was  dissuaded  from  his  purpose  by  Demarata  his  eldest 
daughtpr,  who  was  the  wife  of  AnaranodoruB,  a  Sicilian 
nobleman.  He,  therefore,  appointed  his  grand-son,  Hie 
ronymus,  king,  with  a  council  of  fifteen  persons,  called 
tutors,  to  whom  he  recommanded  never  to  abandon  tha 
alliance  with  the  Romans.  The  young  prince  having  na 
other  check  than  the  presence  of  men  interested  in  flattering 
his  passions,  abandoned  himself  to  debauchery,  and  sooq 
became  an  olyect  of  co'ateTQifit  as  well  as  detestation. 
~  Jog  informed  of  Hanni,bBil'aVvctonfi5,V^a.  oxA-'i  tefated 


to  ratify  the  treaty  with  the  Romans,  but  accompanied  hit 
refusal  with  bitter  raillery  on  the  subject  of  their  defeats 
His  vices  and  cruelties  were  such,  that  a  conspiracy  waa 
formed  against  him.  He  was  assassinated,  while  passing 
through  a  narrow  street;  and  the  people  shewed  so  little 
concern  for  his  person,  that  they  suffered  the  body  to  rot 
in  the  place  where  it  had  fallen. 

(B.  C.  208.)  Hierooyraus  was  no  sooner  dead,  than  tw6 
of  the  conspirators  hastened  to  prevent  the  attempts  of 
Andranodorua,  and  of  others  of  the  king's  faction.  Though 
Andranodorus  had  already  seized  on  the  citadel  and  the 
island  of  Ortygia,  and  filled  them  with  troops,  yet  he 
thought  proper  to  give  way  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  and  dismissing  the  soldiers,  delivered  up  to  the 
senate  the  treasures  of  his  nephew.  However,  he  soon 
after,  in  concert  with  Themistus,  the  husband  of  Harmo- 
nia,  sister  of  the  deceased  king,  formed  a  plot  to  extermi- 
nate the  chief  citizens  of  Syracuse.  This  being  disclosed 
to  the  senate,  Andranodorus  and  Themistus  were  con- 
demned, tiiough  absent,  and  put  to  death  as  they  were 
entering  the  senate-house.  This  murder  occasioned  great 
Qoise;  and  the  people  having  tumultuously  assembled,  sen- 
tence of  death  waa  voted  against  the  guardians  and  tutors 
of  the  late  king,  and  against  all  of  the  royal  family.  This 
cruel  sentence  was  no  sooner  passed  by  the  people,  than  the 
priBtors,  who  ought  to  have  checked  the  fury  of  the  multi- 
tude, ordered  it  to  be  put  in  execution. 

The  Carthaginians  now  obtained  an  ascendancy  in  Syra- 
cuse. Two  of  the  generals,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes, 
had  the  address  to  cause  the  number  of  the  prtetors  to  be 
reduced  to  two,  and  to  make  the  choice  fall  on  themselves. 
They  then  opened  the  prisons,  and  emancipated  the  slaves, 
whom  they  converted  into  soldiers.  Soon  after,  Marcellus, 
the  Roman  consul  (B.  C.  202),  appeared  at  the  gates  of 
Syracuse,  and  demanded  that  the  authors  of  the  late  mas- 
ticre  should  be  delivered  into  his  hand;  but  finding  hit 
iemand  treated  with  ridicule,  he  commenced  hostilitiea, 
And  attempted  a  general  assault  on  the  city.  However,  by 
the  genius  of  Archimedes,  an  able  mathematician,  without 
employing  the  sword,  two  Roman  armies  were  repulsed  on 
this  occasion.  Archimedes  constructed  machines,  which 
discharged  stones  weighing  more  than  half  a  ton,  and  did 
tiecutiou  at  a  great  distance,  and  which  disposed  through 
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the  air  a  muhitude  of  large  arrows  and  heavy  pikes,  and 

caused  thvm  to  hit  the  object  at  which  lliey  were  directed. 

Marcellus,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  convert  the  siege 
into  a  blockade;  and,  at  length,  he  obtained  [lossession 
of  the  city  by  an  escalade.  The  soldiers  entered  the  houses 
of  the  Syvacusans,  seized  gold,  silver,  furniture,  and  pro- 
visions, and  whate^'er  suited  them,  but  offered  no  violence 
to  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants.  Acradina,  the  strongest 
quarter  of  the  city,  held  out  some  time  longer  (B.  C,  200), 
but  was  at  length  taken  by  means  of  an  officer,  who  gave 
up  to  Marcellus  one  of  die  gates.  Archimedes  being 
employed  in  the  demonstration  of  a  mathematical  pro- 
blem, did  not  bear  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  assault;  and 
when  a  soldier  appeared  and  presented  a  sword  to  his 
breast,  he  said,  "  Wait  a  moment,  my  friend,  and  my 
problem  will  be  solved."  The  Roman,  astonished  at  his 
tranquillity,  was  desirous  of  carrying  him  to  the  consul; 
but  Art5himedeB  taking  with  him  a  box  full  of  mathematical 
instruments,  the  soldier  imagined  that  it  contained  gold, 
and  instantly  killed  him.  Marcellus  was  exceedingly 
(frieved  at  the  accident,  and  ordered  a  tomb  to  be  erected 
jO  his  memory. 

Afler  the  capture  of  Syracuse,  Agrigentum  was  best^;ed 
and  taken.  By  order  of  the  consul  Leevinus,  the  chiefs  of 
the  last  city  were  scourged  and  beheaded,  and  the  people 
reduced  to  slavery,  and  sold  by  auction  (B,  C.  198). 
After  this  terrible  example,  no  more  cities  resisted, 
Sicily  was  converted  into  a  province  of  Rome. 
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Questions  on  the  History  of  Sicily. 

What  were  Ibe  Bacient  nain«s  of  Sicily,  where  u  it  ailuated,  and 
igitBCtrcunifereace! 

What  effecU  ate  produced  by  mouat  Maul  Whal  aWoAi 
uuialed  near  Sicily,  in  Ibe  Tuscan  Sea  I  How  is  i[  probable,  ihat  Ibe 
fablet  lopecting  Vulcan  and  .£oIua  origimled)  To  whal  learoed  meu 
did  Sicily  give  biilh  7 

Who,  is  it  pietended,  landed  in  Sicily  afler  Ihe  confusian  of  tongues, 
and  by  whom  were  Ihey  succeeded?  How  was  the  number  of  the  ia- 
hsbilanU  augmented,  and  whence  and  in  what  minoer  did  Ihe  SicuU 
enler  Ihe  island  ?     By  what  attiers  was  Sicily  peopled  I 

Which  city  uiuiped  the  chief  power,  and  how  was  il  goueined  1 

How  did  GeloD  obtain  absolute  power,  and  of  what  did  he  lay  the 
fnundationl  Against  wham  did  he  propofe  to  aitist  the  Cieeka,  and 
what  waa  the  reiult  of  the  Carthaginian  eipedilion  against  Sicily  ?  On 
irbal  tfrmi  did  Gelon  require  that  peace  tbould  be  concluded  with  tlie 
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Caitlmginianii  7  B;  whom  was  be  invited  lo  a-iiiiiine  ihc  [iile  of  king, 
on  whom  was  tfae  crowa  seltled  afLer  his  death,  aad  wlial  waa  tlie 
staltie  ^hicti  the  people  etected  to  hia  memory  ? 

What  waa  the  charactet  of  Gelon'a  reign,  and  for  whal  was  he  par- 
ticularly celebrated  t  To  what  was  he  an  enemy,  and  what  did  thi 
people  erect  in  the  place  where  he  was  buried  7 

By  whom  was  Geloa  succeeded?  VVIiat  was  the  charactei  of  Hiero, 
and  how  is  the  difference  to  be  eiplalned  ? 

Bj  whom  was  Hiero  succeeded,  aod  what  was  his  character  1  Why 
was  ThraiybuluB  eipelled,  and  what  form  of  government  did  Ibe  Syra- 
cusans  establish  I  What  waa  the  nature  of  the  law  of  pelilism,  and 
why  was  it  repealed  1 

Why  did  the  other  cities  of  Sicily  request  tiie  assiatance  of  the  Athe- 
nians against  the  Syiacusans,  and  what  did  the  Alheniani  determine  !   ' 

How  was  Syracuse  besieged,  and  to  what  reduced  1  Did  Ihc  Aihe- 
nians  send  olber  reiaforcemeols,  and  waa  the  assault  of  Nicias  successful! 

What  was  the  result  of  the  engagement  betveea  the  Atheniin  and 
Sjracuaan  armamenls?  Whither  did  (he  Athenians  attempt  lo  march? 
What  was  the  fate  of  N'icias  and  Demosthenes,  and  the  isine  of  the  war ! 

In  what  war  was  Sicily  next  engaged?  To  whom  did  the  Cartha- 
ginians commit  the  management  of  thenar!  What  were  the  defence 
and  fate  of  the  inhabitants  of  Selinanlum?  What  was  also  the  fale  of 
those  of  Ilimeta,  and  whither  did  Hannibal  set  sail  t 

What  city  did  thi^  Carthaginians  neit  aUack,  and  what  waa  the 
success  of  the  besieged  (  What  means  did  Hannibal  adopt  to  reduce 
Agrigcntum,  and  by  what  disease  waa  the  army  attacked?  What 
cruelties  were  practised,  and  what  valuables  obtaitied  by  Ihe  Carthagi- 
gians,  b"-—  -■—  ---' '-     -'  ■     ■-  -  -     -  ' 

Ofwl 


and  how  was  the  insurrection  quelled! 

Why  did  Dionysius  again  declare  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  and 
how  was  it  conducted  I  Did  the  people  endeavour  to  wrest  from  him 
the  sovereignty,  and  how  were  Ihey  prevented  ! 

Oa  what  condition  did  Dionysius  suflei  the  Carthaginians  to  retire 
unmolested,  and  against  what  country  did  he  turn  bis  armal  How 
were  the  inhabilanla  of  Rhegium  treated,  did  Dionysius  ever  perform 
any  act  of  clemency,  and  what  waa  natural  to  him !  Whence  did  he 
harangue  the  people,  and  how  protect  himselfl 

What  pas«Dn  did  Dionysius  possess,  on  what  occasion  did  he  enter- 
tain Ihe  whole  city,  and  what  was  Ihe  nature  of  hia  death  ! 

By  whom  was  he  succeeded,  and  what  was  his  character!  To 
what  did  Dionysius  Ihe  Younger  abandon  himself,  by  whom  was 
he  induced  to  recall  Flato,  and  how  were  Dion  and  Flato  disgraced  ) 

What  provocations  incensed  Dion,  and  whither  did  he  oblige  Diony- 
sias  to  flee  1      - 

What  plan  of  government  did  Dion  project,  and  bow  came  Dion  to 
Inse  hia  life!     By  what  waa  the  flight  of  Calippus  occasioned  ? 

How  waa  Dionysius  recalled,  and  after  what  lime  did  he  reinstate 
himself  on  the  throne  1  To  whom  did  the  Sytacusans  apply  for  assist- 
ance, and  how  were  they  deceived  !     To  whom  did  Ihey  nent  apply  ! 

What  was  the  character  of  Timoleon  of  Corialh  ;  of  what  act  waa  he 
f^ilty  ;  and  how  was  be  regarded  by  the  dtiiens!    What  wu  the  con- 
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dud  of  his  molher,  and  whilhei  did  limolEoa  nithdrairl  On  his  re- 
turn to  CorinlU  in  what  mBnoar  did  he  live,  and  of  what  enlerpiise  did 
the  Corin(hians  appoint  liim  chieH 

In  vrliosfl  posaeuLon  was  SyracuBCr  aod  whiiher  did  TimoEiron  c^ose 
Dioajtius  ID  he  eacoiled  >  What  was  the  conduct  of  Dioa)'»us,  and  to 
what  was  be  obliged  to  resort  for  a  subsistence!     How  did  Tim  ' 


I'hal  proi 


a  be  made,  and  what  puhUe- 
word  lijrani   frequently  ip- 

plied  in  ancient  hislaiy!     What  wat  the   nature  of  the  eoir -^ 

What  achierements  did  Timnleon  perfDnn!     What  return  cHd  1 

da;  of  his  dealU  observed  ? 

How  long  did  Ih«  Syiacuaans  reap  the  fruits  of  Timoleoa's  serri 
Wha.1  was  the  character  of  Agathocles,  and  how  did  he  becoice  the 
wealth;  ciliKU  in  Syracuse;     B;  whom  w9i  he  expelled,   and  wh 
did  he  retire?    Whj  was  Agalhocles  recalled,  and  wnal  w 
Al  what  did  Agalhocles  now  aim,  and  how  did  he  save  his  lifel 

On   what  condiiinn  was  Agathocles  received  inUi  the  cily,  of 
cnielliei  was  he  guilty,  and  when  was  he  procl^med  king? 

What  wu  the  first  law  thai  he  eaacled  ?  Atler  oblaining  the  smra- 
reignly,  what  were  his  conduct  and  his  achievements  ? 

By  whom  was  Agathoctes  defeated  ^  For  what  country  did  be 
embark  some  of  bis  best  troops,  and  what  was  his  success  againit'*' 
Caithaginiana  in  Africa? 

By  what  were  the  inhabitanta  of  Syracuse  encouraged  to  support 

iocccst  a  last  aasauUt     What  was  the  i^sne  of  their  attack  ou  be  ' 

tbaginians  1     What  sight  struck  the  Carthaginians  in  Afnca  vtilh  „  _ 

termr  t    Od  returning  to  Sicity,  what  did  AEithocles  accomplish  T    Wl 

>    did  he  abandon  his  troops  in  Aftica,  and  what  was  their  conduct  I 

How  did  Agathocles  punish  the  Egestines  ^  How  did  he  retain 
on  the  SyracuEnns  for  the  tragical  fate  of  his  children  in  Africa  1  Hi 
1TBI  he  punished  by  Mcenon,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  his  death  ' 

By   wfinm    was   the    government  now  asiumed,  and  by  whom 

McEuon  expeUed  1     Whom  did  Taenioo  and  Sosistralus  call  m  to  thdfj 

assistance  against  the  Carthaginians,  and   what  did  Pjrthi "■--■*3 

Why  did  Pyrrhui  quit  Sicily  7 

On  the  departure  of  Pynhus,  who  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Syrscusan  fnrces  I  Who  was  lliero,  and  what  was  Ills  character  T  Did 
the  citizens  confirm  the  choice  of  the  soldiers,  and  invest  Hiero  with  Ibo 
whole  civil  and  military  power  1  How  did  he  eiercise  this  power,  and 
how  long  did  his  treaty  with  the  llomans  continue  1  Did  the  defeats  of 
the  Ramans  shake  his  constancy  t  Did  Hiero  suppress  all  discord,  sod 
bow  was  be  considered  by  the  soldiers  and  citizens?  On  what  luliject 
did  he  write,  and  at  what  age  die  1 

Whom  did  Hiero  appoint  king,  and  what  did  he  reconuaend  to 
Hieroaymus?  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  young  prince,  end  how 
did  he  treat  the  Romans  1     What  was  the  fate  of  Hieronymua  ? 

On  what  did  ADdiauodorns  seize,  and  why  did  he  deliver  up  to  the 
senate  the  treasures  of  bj  nephew  1     What  plot  did  Andranodorus  rorm, 

L ,._  g^ij  fiijnjijtus  nut  to  death?    Against  whoio  wax 

'    ' '  lopie,  and  by  whom  ordered  to  be  pnl 
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consul,  demand,  and  by  wlial  means  w.eid  iwo  Itoinsn  armies  rei>ulB!d 
What  kind  of  machines  did  Atcl.imuJti  duiiHiui-i  1 

How  did  Uarcellus  obtain  pouetsion  of  the  cily,  wbal  did  Uie  totdter 
Bciie,  and  how  wai  AcKdina  taken  1  Whal  taid  Arcliin^edti  to  Ih 
EoMier  who  piertnted  a  sword  lo  his  breast,  and  how  happened  Archi 
rnedes  lo  be  killed  !     \\  bat  did  Marcellus  order  to  be  erected  to  hi 

After  ihe  capture  of  ^vraeuse.  what  befel  Agrieentuni,  and  bow  wer 
the  chiefs  and  the  people  liealedl  W hea  wu  ucily  coDveiled  inis  i 
piovinceof  Itomel 


RHODES. 

Tins  island  derived  its  name  from  the  Greek  word 
rhodon,  a  rose,  and  is  situated  in  the  Mediterranean  sea 
opposite  to  the  east  twaat  of  Lycia  and  Caria,  from  which 
it  is  distant  about  twenty  mifes.  It  anciently  prodticed, 
in  great  abundance,  all  sorts  of  delicious  fruits,  and  wines 
of  so  exquisite  a  tasle,  that  they  were  used  by  the  Ramans 
chiefly  in  their  sacrifices.  The  city  of  Rhodts  had  a  com- 
modious harbour,  defended  by  rocks  which  were  fifty  feet 
distant  from  each  other,  and  which  served  as  a  base  to  the 
famous  colossus.  This  colossus  was  a  statue  of  copper, 
erected  in  honour  of  Apollo  or  the  sun,  the  tutelary  deity 
of  the  island,  and  was  one  hundred  and  five  feet  in  height 
BO  that  ships,  in  entering  the  harbour,  sailed  between  its 
legs.  Chares,  the  artist,  was  employed  twelve  years  in 
completing  the  work.  After  it  had  stood  sixty  years,  it- 
was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  lay  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-four  years  in  the  place  where  it  had  fallen. 
Moawiyah,  the  sixth  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  sold  it  to  a 
lew,  who  loaded  with  it  nine  hundred  camels;  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  colossus,  estimated  at  the  rate  which  each 
camel  could  carry,  mast  have  amounted  to  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

The  Rhodians  applied  themselves  very  early  to  trade 
and  navigation,  and  became  so  skilled  in  maritime  affairs, 
that  for  many  ages  they  were  sovereigns  of  the  sea.  Their 
laws,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rhodian  laws,  became 
the  code  by  which  all  controversies  respecting  maritiiite 
affairs  were  decided. 

The  government  of  Rhodes  was  originally  monarchical, 
and  several  kings  reigned  in  this  island  before  the  Trojan 
war.  To  royalty  succeeded  the  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment.    Having  been  subdued  by  the  kiQg  of  Craia., 
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the  Rhodians  avenged  themselves  on  his  widow,  Artemisii 
and  ravELged  her  kingdom.     Artemisia,  learning  that  ih 
meant  to  attack  HalicamoBBUs,  exhorted  tlie  inhabitants 
post  themselves  on  the  walls,  and  when  the  enemy 
peared,  to  express  by  acclamations  and  the  clapping  of 
hands,  that  they  wished  to  surrender.     The  Rhodians,  not 
suspecting  any  treachery,  left  their  fleet  unguarded,  and 
entered  the  city.     In  the  mean  time,  Artemisia  came  widi 
her  gallies,  and  seizing  the  enemies  fleet  without  resistant 
set  sail  for  Rhodes.     The  inhabitants,  seeing  their  01 
vessels  approach,  adorned  with  wreaths  of  laurels,  enti 
tained  no  doubt  that  Halicarnassua  was  taken,  and  a^ 
milled  into  their  ports  the  Carians  (B.  C.  351),  who  matT 
themselves  masters  of  the  city.     Artemisia  punished  wil 
death  at  Haltcamassus  the  stupid  confidence  of  those,  wt 
had  suflered  themselves  to  be  deceived.     She  also  cau 
a  trophy  of  her  victory  to  be  erected  in  the  island,  togel 
with  two   statues  of  bronze,  one  of  which  represented 
city  of  Rhodes,  and  the  other  Artemisia  branding  it 
a  hot  iron. 

Rhodes  afterwards  regained  its  freedom  by  the  aid 
the  Athenians.    One  of  the  most  celebrated  events  ii(j 
regard  to  ancient  Rhodes  (B.  C.  304),  is  the  si^e  which  i 
sustained  against  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus.     Man; 
encouragements,  both  of  interest  and  of  glory,  inspii 
all  orders  in  the  city  with  the  most  invincible  ardour.     1 
rich  defrayed  the  expences  of  the  siege,    and  supplied  thai 
artificers  and  engineers  with  timber  for  the  machines,  an4, 
with  metals  proper  for  making  arms.     The  Rhodians  o[hJ 
posed  to  Demetrius  no  less  skill  and  industry  than  he  hiob-j 
self  possessed.     At  the  end  of  a  year,  this  prince  thougl ' 
himself  happy  in  finding  a  pretence  for  raising  the  siei 
without  dishonour.     He  made  a  present  of  his  machines 
the  Rhodians,  who  sold  them  for  as  much  as  pnrcl  " 
the  copper,  employed  in  forming  the  colossus. 

The  Rhodians  concluded  a  treaty  witli  the  Romans, 
whom  they  rendered  eminent  services  in  several  na 
battles,  but  who  did  not  reward  tliem  according  to  their  1 

g stations.  They,  therefore,  shewed  an  attachment  to 
ecses,  king  of  Macedon,  with  whom  the  Romans  were 
at  war.  This  conduct  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
Roman  senate,  and  many  of  the  members  were  of  opinion, 
that  war  ought  to  be  declared  against  the  Rhodians.  How- 
ever, through  the  interference  of  Cato,  the  senate  only  re- 
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quireJ,  thitt  l1mse  wbo  had  shewn  ihemselvea  partieans  of 
Perses  might  be  banUhed.  This  being  done,  the  Rho- 
dians  wetd  declared  alhes  of  the  Romans. 

The  Romans  assembled  in  Rhodes,  when  expelled  from 
Asia  by  Mitliridates,  king  of  Pontus.  This  prince,  there- 
fore, laid  siege  to  it  (B.  C.  88),  but  met  with  an  obstinate 
resistance  from  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  from  the  re- 
fugees. After  it  had  sufTered  much  from  the  different 
Roman  factions,  Vespasian  imposed  a  tribute  on  Rhodes, 
whicli,  from  being  a  sovereign,  became  only  the  capital 
of  a  Roman  province. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  Rhodes. 

Frcvn  what  did  Rhodes  derive  its  name,  and  how  is  it  lilualedl 

Whal  did  il  Bocienlly  produce,  and  whal  wai  the  nalure  of  its  harbour? 

What  wai  the  rolosBus,  and  by  whom  nas  it  made  T     By  what  wu 

it  ihnjnn  down,  nbat  numWof  catoels  were  employed  to  caiiy  it  away. 

Were  the  Rbediana  skilled  in  manlinie  ifiairs,  and  what  was  the 
nature  of  their  laws? 

What  was  the  form  of  goieminent  7     By  whom  were  the  Rhodians 

subdued,  and  on  whom  did  tliev  avenge  ttiemselv»1    By  vhnt  an- 

tapem  did  Attemieia,  widow  of  the  kin;  of  Caria,  obtain  possession  of 
Rhodes'  Whom  did  she  pnnish  for  their  stupid  canfidence,  and  what 
was  the  trophy  which  she  caused  lo  be  erected  in  the  island  I 

Uy  whose  aid  did  Jlhodes  regain  its  freedom)  Which  was  one  of 
iiie  most  celebrated  etents  in  regard  to  aocieoi  Uhodes?  Describe  i ho 
siege.  When  DemelHus  raised  the  aiege  of  Rhodes,  of  what  did  be 
make  a  present  to  the  Rhodiaas? 

Uid  the  Kbodians  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Romans,  and  how  did 
they  observe  it'  What  did  the  Roman  senate  require,  end  were  the 
llhodians  received  again  into  favour  T 

Why  did  Mithiidates,  king  of  Pontus,  besioE^  Rhodes,  and  whal  re- 
aistaocB  did  he  ejperience )  By  whom  was  u  Iribula  imposed  on 
Rhodes,  and  what  did  Ibis  island  become  T 
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Crete,  now  called  Candia  from  the  name  of  its  capital, 
is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
much  longer  than  it  is  broad.  It  is  situated  betweeu  the 
Archipelago  to  the  north,  the  African  sea  to  the  south, 
the  Carpathian  to  the  east,  and  the  Ionian  to  the  west. 
It  was  formerly  adorned  with  one  hundred  cities,  the 
vestiges   of  which    still    exhibit    remarkable 
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Upon  mount  Ida  lived  the  Dactyli,  who  taught  the  use  of' 
fire;  the  method  of  fusing  copper  and  iron,  and  of  work 
these  metala;  together  with  poetry,  muaic,  aad  sn(?red 
ceremonieB.  Next  to  the  Dactyli,  were  the  Guretes,  who 
dwelt  upon  the  mountains,  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and' 
in  caves,  the  art  of  building  houses  being;  then  unknown. 
They  united  men  in  society,  and  taught  them  to  manage' 
flocks,  to  break  horses,  to  hupt,  &c.  The  Titans  were 
contemporary  with  the  Curetes,  and,  on  account  of  theiTi 
inventions,  were  placed  by  the  Cretans  among  the  gods. 

The  monarchical  form  of  government  was  succeeded  by- 
the  republican.  The  sovereign  power  was  vested  in  x 
■enate  of  thirty  members,  whose  decisions  did  not  acquire 
the  force  of  laws  till  confirmed  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
people.  Next  in  authority  to  the  senate  were  the  cosmif.\ 
who  were  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  people,  and  from 
them  were  appointed  the  senators,  who  were  not  reapon- 
>ible  for  any  thing  while  cosmi,  but  who  became  respon- 
flible  as  soon  as  they  took  their  seats  in  the  senate. 
Between  these  magistracies  a  proper  balance  was  preserv- 
ed. The  Romans  (B.  C.  68.)  sought  a  specious  pretext 
for  attacking  and  subjugating  Crete,  which  had  always 
been  perfectly  independent.  They  changed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  islaiid,  subjected  it  to  tribute,  and  convertedj 
it  into  a  Roman  province. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  Crete. 

What  19  the  tiie  of  Crete,  and  nheic  litnated  1    How  xrai  ,^ 

idomed  1  Wher«  lived  the  Dactyli.  Bod  what  did  the;  leach  1  When 
the  CuretW,  anil  what  did  they  perform  1  Where  were  IhB  TUuU 
placed  t 

By  what  was  the  monarchical  form  of  governraenl  succeeded  1  In 
whom  was  the  lovereign  power  vested  T  Who  were  neil  in  autboiity  ta 
the  senate  ?    What  did  the  Romans  seek,  and  what  efiect  1  m 
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Cyprus  extends  from  east  to  west  along  the  coast  of 
Cilicia.  This  island,  where  Venus,  formed  of  the  foam 
of  the  sea,  landed  on  a  marine  shell,  accompanied  by  . 
I/)ve  and  the  Graces,  was  also  favoured  by  Bacohui 
The  honey,  wine,  oil,  wool,  and  copper  of  Cypru 
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much  commended  by  tob  ancienU.  This '  island  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the  Pboeniciansi 
who  established  in  it  a  colony  by  whom  it  was  peopled.  - 
Without  doubt,  the  government  of  Cyprus  was  mo^ 
aarchical.  The  island  was  divided  among  several  petty 
sovereigns,  each  of  whom  reigned  with  an  uncontrolled 
authority  till  the  time  of.  Gyrus  the  Qxeat.  This  prince 
subdued  them  by  his  generals,  but  left  them  in  possession 
of  their  respective  kingdoms,  obligbg  them  only  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  to  him  and  his  suctessorsi  and  to  send  sup- 
plies of  men,  money,  and  ships,  wfa^i\  required.  The 
Cyprian  princes  quietly  submitted  to  ({^''Persia^^  till  the 
reign  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystasp^  (B.  C.  500),  when, 
being  encouraged  by  Onesilus,  king  of  Salamis,  they  at-^ 
tempted,  without  success,  to  shake  off  t)ie  yoke.  Under 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  Cyprus  passed  from  Antigonus 
to  the  kings  of  Egypt  Alexander,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  being  stripped  of  his  territoriei^  made  the  Romans 
his  heirs  when  he  died  (B.  C.  311).  They,  however,  per- 
mitted the  Ptolemies  to  retain  pbssession  of  the  island  till 
an  occasion  offered,  when  a  decree  was  passed  for  seizing 
Cyprus  (B.  C.  58),  though  the  king  on  the  throne  had 
been  declared  a  friend  and  an  ally  of  Rome,  and  had  done 
nothing  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  that  haughty,  rapacious, 
and  imperious  republic. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  Cyprus. 

Whither  does  Cyprus  extend,  and  how  was  it  -  ftLVOtiied  ?  Which  of 
iu  productions  are  tauch  commended  1  By  whom  is  this  island  supposed 
to  have  been  discovered  1  -  • 

What  was  the  form  of  government,  and  bow  was  the  island  divided  ? 
Wiiat  did  Cyras  the  Great  impose  on  the  petty  sovereigns,  and  till  what 
time  did  the  Cyprian  princes  quietly  submit  to  the  Persians  *{  To  whom 
did  Cyprus  pass  under  the  successors  of  -Alexander,  and  what  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Romans  to  this  idandl 


SAMOS. 


Samos  is  situated  between  the  continent  of  Asia  and 
the  island  of  Icaria,  and  is  about  thirty  leagues  in  circum* 
ference.  Near  Samos^  the  capital,  stood  a  su]^rb  templs- 
dedicated  to  Juno,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  island ;   an 
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aqueduct  which  crossed  a.  mountain,  and  conveyed  waterl 
to  the  city;  and  a  mole  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  J 
height,  which  extended  two  furlongs  into  the  sea.  J 

The  island  of  Samos  was  first  peopled  by  Carians,  and  I 
sftenvards  by  colonies  from  Ithaca  and  Cephalonia.     So^l 
moa,  the  metropolis,  held  a  considerable  rank  among  thea 
twelve  cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.     The  focm  of  go-1 
vemment  was  at  first  monarchical,  afterwards  republican  I 
under  a  democratic  state,  oligarchical,  and  without  doubC  ] 
often  anarchical,  since  it  was  exposed  to  domestic  troubles. 
The  nobles,  who  were  denominated  geomori,  deprived  th«  ] 
people  of  their  lands,  which  they  divided  among  them- 
selves.    Afterwards  the  geomori  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  democracy  was  re-established,  by  nine  generals,  whom  J 
the  nobles  had  appointed  to  command  the  troops.     ThwJ 
form  of  government  gave  place  to  tyranny,  which  w 
tablislied  by  one  Syloson.     The  people,  however,  resumed.^ 
their   authority,   but  were    again   obliged   to   submit  f 
Polycrates  (B.  C.  531),  the  famous  tyrant  of  Samos,  » 
encouraged  at  his  court  the  poet  Anacrcon. 

Polycratea  was  succeeded  in  his  tyranny  by  Mee 
drus,  nis  secretary  and  minister,  who  was  eipelled  by^ 
Soloson,  the  brother  of  Polycrates.  Various  successorB 
held  the  reins  of  government,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Persians,  and  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians  or  the  Lacedee- 
monians.  This  degenerate  state  was  rendered  still  wotse 
under  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  Syria,  and  Pergamus.  On 
the  death  of  Eumenes,  the  last  king  of  Pergamus,  the  Sa- 
mians  became  subject  to  Rome.  In  the  reign  of  Vespasian, 
Samos,  with  the  other  Greek  islands,  was  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province,  J 
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THE  CVCLADES. 
The  islands  called  the  Cydades,  were  so  denominated 
from  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  a  circle",  because  ihey 
were  arranged  in  that  form  around  Delos,  the  island 
of  Apollo.  Some  authors  reckon  twelve  of  them,  others 
more. 


I 


Questions  on  the  History  of  the  Cydades. 
FtQm  nhat  wen  (he  Cycladei  deaomiiiaied  ?  What  via  their  numWf' 


THE  SP0RADE9. 

The  islands  called  the  Sporades,  obtained  their  appel- 
lation from  a  Greek  word  signifying  to  30w+,  because  of 
their  scattered  form  about  the  Cyclades.  They  lie  chieHy 
on  the  coast  of  Asia,  to  which  part  of  the  globe  they 
belong. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  the  Sporades. 

From  what  were  ihe  Sporades  deaomlaatedl  Where  are  Ihey  silu^redf^^ 
MACEDONIA. 

Macedonia  was  anciently  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
JEgean  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Thessaly  and  Epinis,  on  the 
west  by  the  Adriatic  or  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  river  Strymon  and  the  Scardian  mountains,  aod 
afterwards  by  the  river  Nesaus  or  Nestus.  It  vras  formed 
into  a  kin^om  by  the  aggregation  of  a  great  number  of 
small  tribes.  The  air  is  sharp  and  salubrious ;  and  the 
people  attain  to  a  great  age.  The  plains  bordering  on  the 
sea,  produce  corn  and  oil,  and  are  more  fertile  than  the 
rest  of  the  country,  which  is  sleep  and  hilly. 

The  Macedonians  professed  tne  same  religion  as  the 
Greeks,  The  form  of  government  was  monarchical.  The 
kings  often  performed   the  sacerdotal  functions,  erected 
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Statues  and  altars,  and  immolated  victims.     Though  tliir^ 
laws  emanated  from  the  prince,  yet  it  was  necessary  lliatm 
they  should  he  agreeable  to  the  priDciples  of  natural  justice" 
before  they  could  be  carried  into  execution.     The  Macer 
donians  being  naturally  bravci  discipline  rendered   them 
invincible.     War  became  the  business  of  the  nation  ;    and 
the  only  education  which  the  people  received  was  iti  the 
camp.     The  infantry  consisted  of  three  kiods  of  soldiers ; 
the  Ught-atmed,  the  peltastee,  who  were  better  armed,  and 
the  heavy-armed.   The  last  formed  the  celebrated  phalanx*, 
vhich  was  terrible  in  attack,  unshaken  in  resistance,  and 
as  formidable  by  the  regularity  and  quicknesa  of  its  move- 
ments, when  it  advanced,  as  by  its  firmness  when   it  as- 
■nmed  a  position  of  defence. 

(B.  C.  795.)  Caranua,  an  Argive,  carried  a  colony  from 
Argos  into  Macedonia,  and  made  btniself  master  of  one  ot-J 
jts  cities,  and  afterwards  of  the  whole  kingdom.     Tha  I 

Erinces  Ccenus  and  Thurimas,  his  immediate  successorii  4 
ad  more  occasion  to  use  their  prudence  than  their  valour.  ' 
Perdiccas  I.  was  a  person  of  great  abilities  and  an  enter- 
prising spirit.  He  extended  his  dominions  so  far,  and  his 
fame  SO  much  fclipsetl  that  of  his  predecessors  (D.C.  691), 
that  some  have  reckoned  him  the  founder  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarchy.  It  is  not,  however,  till  we  arrive  at  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  First  (B.  C.  431),  who  took  an 
important  and  honourable  part  in  the  invasion  of  Greece 
by  Xerxes,  that  we  properly  attain  historical  ground. 

Perdiccas  II,,  the  son  of  Alexander,  though  possessed 
pfthe  abilities,  did  not  inherit  the  integrity  of  his  father. 
On  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  his  son,  Archelaus  1.  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  ability 
and  indefatigable  diligence ;  and  the  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened policy  which  he  adopted,  was  much  more  huneficial 
to  his  kingdom  than  the  courage  of  Alexander,  or  the  craft 
of  Perdiccas.  He  raised  and  disciplined  a  very  consider- 
able army,  and  performed  more  than  all  his  predecessors 
in  aggrandizing  and  strengthening  the  Macedonian  mo- 
'  narchy.  He  was  also  distinguished  for  his  patronage  of. 
learning  and  learned  men ;  and  his  palace  was  adorned 
with  the  works  of  the  Grecian  painters. 
,  After  the  death  of  Archelaus,  the  throne  was  filled  sue-. 
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tessively  by  ten  princes  or  usurpers,  whose  hialory  is  filled 
principally  with  crimes  and  calamities.  Amyntas  secured 
the  Clown  in  his  family,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  son 
Alexander.  The  reign  of  this  last  prince  was  of  short  du- 
ration. He  left  two  brothers,  Perdiccas  and  Philip,  the 
elder  of  whom  was  a  minor.  Pausanias  claimed  the 
kingdom,  and  was  on  the  point  of  obtaining  it,  when 
EurydicB,  the  mother  of  the  princes,  found  assistance  in 
the  affection  of  Iphicrates,  an  Athenian  general,  who, 
moved  by  her  tears  and  entreaties,  espoused  her  cause, 
and  deposed  Pausanias.  Soon  after,  Ptolemy  Alorites 
pretended  to  the  throne,  but  was  deposed  by  the  Thebans 
under  the  command  of  Pelopidas,  who  reinstated  Per- 
diccas in  the  kingdom.  To  secure  the  independence  of 
the  Macedonians  on  Thebes,  thirty  youths  were  carried  as 
hostages  to  that  city,  in  the  number  of  whom  was  Philip, 
the  brother  of  Perdiccas.  Pelopidas  placed  the  young 
prince  with  his  friend  Epaminondas,  who  had  at  his  house 
a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  great  reputation.  This  phi- 
losopher instructed  Philip  in  all  those  sciences  which  adorn 
the  mind,  and  Epaminondas  taught  him  the  art  of  war. 
Whilst  under  the  protection  of  this  eminent  Theban,  the 
young  prince  had  before  his  eyes  examples  of  the  most 
indefatigable  activity,  unshaken  firmness  of  soul,  love  of 
justice,  disinterestedness,  and  candour.  He  is,  however, 
accused  of  having  retained  such  only  of  these  virtues,  as 
were  suitable  to  his  designs. 

(B.  C.  360.)  When  Philip  was  informed  of  the  death  of 
his  brother  Perdiccas,  he  went  secretly  from  Thebes  to 
Macedon,  where  he  found  the  people  dejected,  and  the 
state  in  the  greatest  confusion,  four  formidable  armies  on 
the  point  of  attacking  the  kingdom,  a  child  on  the  throne, 
and  two  powerful  competitors  contriving  to  dispossess 
him.  Philip,  however,  who  was  then  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  undismayed  by  the  evils  which  threatened 
the  kingdom  and  the  throne,  boldly  asserted  the  right  of 
his  infant  nephew.  He  terminated  the  domestic  troubles; 
gained  over  the  people  by  his  affability  or  promises  ;  and 
caused  the  pretender  to  the  throne  to  disappear.  After 
such  great  success,  the  nation  suffered  him  to  assume, 
without  opposition,  the  place  of  his  nephew ;  and,  in  a  few 
years,  Philip  became  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  envied 
of  monarchs.  The  reign  of  this  monarch  is  the  moat  in- 
teresting, in  the  page  of  history,  to  those  who  surve-ji-wt 
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not  the  vulgar  revolutions  occasioned  by  force,  are  delight- 
ed with  viewing  the  active  energies  of  a  great  and  campre- 
hensivu  mind. 

(B.  C.  358.)  Philip  alwa^^s  concealed  his  ambitious 
projects  with  great  art.  When  he  attacked  Amphipolis, 
a  city  which  lay  convenient  for  his  purposes,  he  assured 
the  Alhenians,  that  it  was  in  order  to  terminate  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  inhabitants.  When  he  took  Pottdeea  and 
Pydna,  two  cities  of  great  strength,  be  pretended,  that  it 
was  only  to  deliver  them  from  the  Athenians  who  garrison- 
ed them,  and  to  restore  them  to  the  Olynlhians,  whose 
friendship  he  was  desirous  of  cultivating.  <B.  C.  357.)  He 
took  possession  of  the  whole  country  between  the  rivers 
Nessus  and  Strymon,  not,  as  he  said,  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  which  they  contained, 
but  to  assist  the  inhabitants  against  those  restless  neigh- 
bours by  whom  they  were  threatened.  He  cared  little 
whether  his  stratagems  were  discovered  after  the  event, 
provided  they  were  not  disconcerted  in  the  course  of  the 
enterprise. 

Whilst  Philip  was  returning  out  of  Thrace,  a  messenger 
arrived  with  the  news  that  Parmenio  had  defeated  the 
Illyrians;  soon  after  came  another,  informing  him  that 
his  chariot  had  gained  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games; 
and  almost  at  the  same  time  arrived  a  third,  acquainting 
him  that  his  wife  Olympias  bad  brought  forth  a  son  at 
Pella  (B.  C.  356).  This  son  was  the  celebrated  Alexander 
the  Great  Philip,  terrified  at  so  signal  a  happiness,  ex- 
claimed, "Great  Jupiter,  in  return  for  so  many  blessings, 
send  me  a  slight  misfortune!'' 

Philip  had  now  greatly  extended  and  amply  secured  the 
ancient  boundaries  of  his  kingdom ;  but  he  had  much 
more  augmented  his  revenues.  He  was  already  grasping 
at  the  sovereignty  of  all  Greece ;  but  he  was  sensible  that 
by  attempting  too  early  or  too  eagerly  to  obtain  this 
glorious  prize,  he  might  for  ever  destroy  his  prospect  of 
success.  His  greatest  opponent  was  Demosthenes,  who 
penetrated  his  thoughts  and  designs,  and  who  painted  out 
to  the  Athenians  the  motives  and  the  object  ofhis  actions. 
Philip  bribed  other  orators,  who  opposed  him ;  but  he  ac- 
knowledged the  superiority  of  Demosihenes.  "  If  he  would 
enter,"  said  he,  "  into  my  service,  I  would  confer  on  btnq 
peat  appointments."    To  characterize  the  invincible  e 
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cjnence  of  this  onitor,  he  said  :   "  Isocrates  combats  wilh  n 
foil,  Demosthenes  with  a  sword." 

NegociatJons,  which  were  carried  on  with  little  sincerity 
between  Philip  and  the  Athenians,  had  long  suspended  a 
dangerous  explosion.  The  Macedonian  monarch  always 
pursued  the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  which  was  to 
make  himself  be  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  weak,  and  the  enemy  of  tyramiy,  He  had 
engaged  in  the  sacred  war,  which,  on  account  of  a  small 
piece  of  land  taken  from  the  temple  of  Delphi,  had  set  all 
Greece  in  flames  (B,  C.  346).  The  Athenians,  however, 
did  not  suffer  the  king  to  he  ignorant,  that  they  sufficiently 
understood  his  designs. 

At  length,  Athens  formed  a  powerful  league,  the  force 
of  which  was  displayed  in  the  plains  of  Chffironea,  near 
Thebes,  in  Bceotia.  Before  the  sun  was  risen,  both  armies 
were  in  battle  array  (B.  C.  338).  Philip  headed  the 
right  wing  of  the  army,  which  was  opposed  to  the  fui-y  of 
the  Athenians;  and  his  son  Alexander  commanded  the  left 
wing,  which  faced  the  sacred  band  of  the  Thehans.  The 
king  perceived  with  the  eye  of  a  general,  that  the  Athe- 
nians, who  had  gained  some  advantage,  advanced  in. 
cautiously  in  the  pursuit.  "They  know  not  how  to 
conquer,"  said  he ;  and  immediately  falling  upon  them,  a 
great  number  was  killed,  and  the  rest  escaped  by  a  preci- 
pitate and  shameful  flight. 

After  the  victory,  Philip  sang  with  an  air  of  burlesque 
and  merriment  the  beginning  of  the  decree,  which  De- 
mosthenes had  drawn  up  as  a  declaration  of  war  against 
him.  On  this  occasion,  Demadea,  the  Athenian  orator, 
asked  him,  why  he  assumed  the  character  of  Thevsites, 
when  nature  had  given  him  that  of  Agamemmon.  After 
the  first  transports  of  joy  were  over,  Philip  dispatched 
his  son  Alexander,  and  Antipater  the  most  confidential 
of  hij  ministers,  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Athenians, 
on  such  favourable  terms  as  they  had  no  reason  to  expect. 
Having  thus  completely  eSec ted  the  conquest  of  Greece, 
the  Macedonian  monarch  immediately  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  that  of  Asia,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Greeks 
general  of  the  expedition.  But  in  the  midst  of  these 
designs,  a  misunderstanding  took  place  between  Philip 
and  Olympias,  which  caused  him  to  divorce  his  wife,  and 
to  marry  Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attalus,  a  Macedonian 
nobleman.     The  king  of  Macedon,  howevei;,  ■««»  wjqm 
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after  slain  at  tlie  celebration  of  certain  games  in  honour  4 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  The  assassin  wnj 
Pausanias,  who  had  been  insulted  by  Attalus,  and  wh^ 
slabbed  the  king  in  the  left  side,  as  he  marched  in  a  gt  ' 
procession  with  tlie  images  of  the  twelve  great  deilie: 
Greece. 

(B.  C.  336.)  Thus  fell  Philip  in  the  forty-seventh  ; 
of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.     By  ( 
sidering  hfs  character,  we  shall  find,  that  he  posse xsra  fi 
sight  and  sagacity  peculiar  to  himself,  and  that  he  uni 
the   several  prominent  features  which  distinguished  I 
Grecian  nation;    valour,  eloquence,  address,  flexibility  in 
varying  his  measures  without  changing  hia  purpose,  an 
the  most  extraordinary  powers  of  application  and  pern 
verance.     Had  he  not  been  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  hi** 
career,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have  sub- 
dued the  Persian  empire. 

On  the  death  of  Philip,  his  son  Alexander  ascended  the 
throne  of  Macedon,  and  took  possession  of  a  kingdon 
>vhich  the  policy  of  the  preceeding  reign  had  lendere 
flourishing  and  powerful.     The  works  of  Homer  were  fhi 
parliculiti  etudy  and  delight  of  this  prince.    Being  am 
pointed  general  of  the  combined  army  destined  to  invade 
Asia,  he  prepared  for  his  eastern  expedition,  by  difTusiai 
among  the  northern  barbarians  the  terror  of  his  name.     " 
ihe  mean  time,  a  report  being  industriously  spread  throi  ^ 
Greece,    that   Alexander    was    dead,    the  Thebnns  slei 
Amyntas  and  Timolaus,  commanders  of  the  citadel, 
expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison.     Alexander  being  ij 
formedof  these  proceedings, marched  his  army  intoBceotiiy 
and  on  the  Thebana  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  guilty,  toc^ 
their  city    by   assault,  which  he  razed  to  the  ground^ 
(B.  C,  335);  and  put  to  the  sword,  or  dragged  into  capj 
tivity,  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens.    This  dreadful  ex*.l 
fitnple  struck  terror  into  the  Greeks. 
'    Before  Alexander  set  out  for  Asia,  he  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  the  priestess  refusing  to 
place  herself  on  the  tripod,  the  king  attempted  to  foi 
ler,  when  she  said,  "  My  6on,  you  are  invincible."    Ah 
toder  immediately  replied,  "  It  is  enough,  I  accept  I 
inen."     When  he  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  Tvoy,  he  sacri. 
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Gced  victims  in  honour  of  the  heroes  (B.  C.  334),  whos^  I 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  tombs  around  Ilium,  ao,.  I 
particularlj  of  Achilles,  from  whom  he  pretended  to  derivi  1 
hia  descent.  After  passing  the  Granicus,  he  subjected  1 
Haiicarnassus,  which  had  been  defended  by  Persians,  to  | 
the  same  fate  as  Thebes.  The  city  was  razed  to  the  foun- 
dation, and  reduced  to  ashes. 

From  Macedonia,  Alexander  proceeded  along  the  coast  I 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  advanced  to  Egypt ;  traversed  th0  I 
s»ndy  deserts  of  Libya;  visited  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  * 
Persian  Gulph ;  and  explored  the  countries  around  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Palus  Mffiotis.  In  a  word,  he  over- 
ran  in  every  direction  the  interior  part  of  that  vast  conti- 
nent, and,  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years,  formed  an 
empire  more  extensive  than  any  that  ever  existed.  Our 
admiration,  however,  is  succeeded  by  a  painful  sentiment, 
a  kind  of  indignation,  when  we  enquire  the  motive  and 
design  of  these  warlike  expeditions.  It  is  not  only  the 
extreme  of  folly,  but  of  wickedness,  to  attack  peaceable 
nations,  to  ravage  their  plains,  bum  their  towns,  and  drag 
into  captivity  their  peaceable  inhabitants.  In  this  view, 
Alexander  was  only  ascourge,  the  remembrance  of  whom 
ought  to  he  effaced  from  the  annals  of  the  world.  He 
made  a  journey  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  ex- 
posed his  army  to  the  danger  of  perishing  in  the  sand,  that 
he  might  be  declared  the  son  of  the  deity  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  that  sacred  place. 

Antipater,  whom  Alexander  had  left  as  governor  of 
Macedonia,  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  confine  within 
the  prescribed  bounds  the  haughty  and  imperious  Olympias, 
who  was  sure  of  her  son's  affection.  The  king,  having  re- 
ceived from  him  a  long  letter  full  of  complaints,  said, 
"Antipater  is  ignorant,  that  one  single  tearofa  mother  can 
efface  a  thousand  such  letters."  He,  however,  still  con- 
tinued him  as  governor,  _ 
The  court  of  Alexander  had  become  extremely  brillian*  I 
by  the  concourse  of  great  lords,  princes,  and  even  king%"^ 
who  came  to  solicit  his  favour.  Their  flattery  poisoned 
the  mind  of  the  monarch,  who  was  charmed  with  thej 
excessive  praise  and  adoration,  and  offended  that  the  Ma- 
cedonians did  not  treat  him  with  the  same  marks  of  re- 
spect. ClituB,  a  veteran  soldier,  who  had  saved  (he  life  of 
Alexander  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  hearing  the  king 
extolled   above  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  even  Hercules 
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Started  up  and  said,  "  1  cannot  endure  such  fulsome  and 
ridiculous  language,  by  which  you  insult  the  gods,  whilst 
you  depreciate  ancient  heroes,  that  you  may  flatter  the 
ears  of  a  living  prince."  Alexander  hearing  this,  and  other 
Mvera  expressions,  ran  him  through  the  body  with  a  pike, 
and  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot.  The  crime,  however,  was 
no  sooner  committed,  tlian  passion  gave  way  to  repentance; 
but,  even  on  thb  occasion,  the  king  was  secured  a  '  '" 
remorse  by  flattery  and  false  reasoning. 

The  courtiers  and  cringing  parasites  resolved  that  A 

ander  should  be  a  god,  and  receive  divine  honours. 

Callisthenes,  the  king's  friend,  observing  that  the  Mace- 
donians were  thrown  into  consternation  by  this  proposal, 
and  kept  a  profound  silence,  commenced  an  harangue,  in 
which  he  drew  a  distinction  between  the  honours  due  to  the 
gods,  and  those  which  belong  to  men,  how  exalted  soe*^ 
may  be  their  station. 

Alexander  seemed  to  have  no  other  pleasure  t ....  -^.,_ 
of  ravaging,  subduing,  and  destroying,  wherever  he  exp»-> 
rienced  resistance.  Always  inflamed  with  the  ardour  of 
conquest,  he  employed  fire  and  sword  to  accomplish  his 
purposes,  and  delighted  in  danger,  to  which  he  exposed 
himself  with  a  kind  of  heedless  fury.  He  seemed  resolved 
to  stop  only  at  the  extremities  of  the  world.  However, 
when  he  prepared  to  pass  the  river  Hyphasis,  the  most 
eastern  of  the  five  great  streams,  whose  confluence  forms 
the  Indus,  the  Macedonians  refused  to  march  farther  east- 
ward, and  protested  that  they  would  no  longer  hazard  their 
lives  to  gratify  his  ambitious  and  oppressive  designs. 
Being,  tlierefore,  obliged  by  the  immoveable  and  una- 
nimous resolution  of  his  European  troops,  to  set  bounds 
to  his  trophies,  he  commanded  twelve  Macedonian  altars, 
equal  in  height,  and  exceeding  in  bulk  the  greatest  towers 
in  that  country,  to  be  erected  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Hyphasis,  as  marks  of  the  extremity  of  his  conquests. 

But  even  in  his  return,  the  resdess  curiosity  and  in- 
satiable ambition  of  Alexander  prepared  new  toils  and 
dangers  for  himself  and  his  troops,  and  fresh  oppressions 
for  the  neighbouring  nations.  The  nearer  he  approached 
to  Babylon,  where  it  is  supposed  he  intended  to  fix  his 
residence,  the  more  he  endeavoured  to  incorporate  the 
Persians  and  the  Macedonians  into  one  nation.  With 
this  view,  he  espoused  two  princesses  of  the  blood-royal, 
one  of  whom  was  the  daughter  of  Darius;  and  he  gave 
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in  marriage  to  Hephsestion  another  daughter  of  the  31 
monarch.     His  favourites  followed  his  examples,  and 
lected  young  women  from  the  noblest  of  the  Persian  fami- 
lies.    All  these  marriages  took  place  in  one  day. 

Alexander  spent  the  last  year  of  his  life  in  the  cent 
provinces  of  his  empire.  He  repaired  the  harbour 
constructed  arsenals ;  and  formed  at  Babylon  a  bas 
sufficient  to  contain  a  thousand  gallies.  The  important 
design  of  uniting,  by  laws  and  manners,  the  subjects  of 
his  extensive  monarchy,  was  continually  present  to  his 
mind.  In  each  company  of  the  barbarian  armies,  he 
added  four  European  to  twelve  AsiastJcs  ;  and  in  the  Ma- 
cedonian squadrons  and  battalions,  he  intermixed  such  of 
the  barbarians  as  were  most  distinguished  by  their  strength, 
their  activity,  and  their  merit.  His  life,  however,  was  no« 
drawing  to  a  close.  He  indulged  in  banquetting  and 
festivity,  to  which  after  the  fatigues  of  war  he  had  been  ex- 
tremely addicted.  An  excessive  abuse  of  wine  put  a  period 
to  his  existence  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirteenth  of  his  reigii  (B.  C.  324.) 

In  reviewing  the  life  and  actions  of  this  monarch,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Philip  cultivated  and  produced 
tiiat  martial  discipline,  which  distinguished  the  troops  of 
Alexander,  and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  perform  such 
great  achievements;  but  the  intemperance,  the  cruelty, 
the  vanity,  and  the  passion  of  Alexander  for  useless  con- 
quests, were  all  his  own.  The  fortunate  issue  which 
attended  his  enterprises,  was  little  more  tlian  an  accidental 
advantage ;  but  his  victories  served  to  crown  the  pyramid  of 
Grecian  glory,  and  demonstrated  to  what  degree  of  excel- 
lence the  arts  of  peace  can  promote  those  of  war.  A  mag- 
niticent  tomb  was  erected  for  his  remains  in  the  city  of  | 
Alexandria,  which  he  had  founded. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  generals  divided  the  I 
provinces  among  themselves,  as  governors,  under  the  1 
inspection  of  Perdiccas,  to  whom  belonged  the  right  of 
givmg  protection  to  the  royal  family.  '  This  femily  was 
considered  as  consisting  only  ofAridteus,  the  brother  of 
the  late  king,  till  it  should  be  known  what  child  Roxana, 
the  widow  of  Alexander,  should  bring  into  the  world, 
However,  Perdiccas,  full  of  ambition,  confined,  whilst 
he  appeared  to  defend  Aridteus,  who  was  weak  both  in 
body  and  mind.  He  then  caused  the  last  two  wives,  and 
many  of  the  relations  of  Alexander,  to  be  put  to  death. 
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He  issued  all  his  orders,  and  distributed  kingdoms,  in  ihe 
name  of  Aridsusaadlhe  young  Alexander,  of  whomRoxana 
had  been  delivered;  but  his  design  to  obtain  the  empire 
was  80  well  known,  that  those  who  dreaded  his  ambition, 
united  against  him.  Perdiccas,  therefore,  marched  against 
Ptolemy,  the  most  powerful  of  his  rirals,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Alexander  governor  of  Egypt;  and  be  was 
slain  by  his  own  soldiers,  who  ascribed  iheir  defeat  to  the 
bad  disposition  of  his  forces. 

(B.  C.  321.)  Aiitipater  who  now  alone  assumed  the  au- 
thority of  protector,  made  a  new  partition  of  the  provinces. 
Ptolemy  had  Egypt,  Libya,  and  the  parts  adjacent; 
Seleucus.tbe  government  of  Babylon;  Antipater,  Susiana; 
Cassander,  Caria;  Antigonus,  Phrygia:  and  Antipater, 
Macedonia,  with  the  command  of  the  king's  household 
troops.  These  are  the  principal  generals,  who  established 
thrones  on  the  niins  of  that  of  Alexander. 

As  soon  as  Antigonus  was  informed  that  Antipater  was 
dead,  and  that  Polyperchon  had  been  appointed  tutor 
to  the  king,  he  determined  to  render  himself  sovereign 
of  Asia.  Polyperchon,  therefore,  invited  all  the  gover- 
nors to  deTend  the  royal  family  against  AntigODus,  and 
sent  against  him  an  army  under  the  command  of  Eu- 
menes,  whose  attachment  to  the  family  was  well  known. 
These  two  great  generals  displayed  their  talents,  and  every 
resource  of  the  military  art,  in  two  campaigns,  which  were 
terminated  by  a  decisive  action  in  favour  of  Eumenes. 
After  being  defeated  in  most  of  the  engagements  which 
took  place  during  several  campaigns,  Antigonus  determined 
to  attack  Eumenes  in  his  (vint«r  quartera  (B.  C.  315), 
when  his  troops  were  dispersed  over  the  whole  country. 
However,  the  mfaritry  of  Eumenes  had  the  superiority, 
and  effectually  routed  the  phalanx  of  the  enemy;  but 
Paucestus,  commander  of  the  cavalry,  secretly  went  over 
to  the  interests  of  Antigonus,  and  left  the  infantry  to 
combat  alone.  Antigonus  detached  a  part  of  his  cavalry, 
and  possessed  himself  of  the  baggage,  women,  and  chil- 

The  chief  part  of  the  loss  fell  on  the  Argyraspides, 
some  of  Alexander's  soldiers,  who  had  been  distinguished 
by  this  name,  because  the  king  had  given  them  bucklers  of 
silver.  These  soldiers  becoming  mutinous  on  account  of 
their  loss,  Teutamus,  who  commanded  a  battalion  of 
them,  and  who  had  long  inclined  to  Antigonus,  sent  to 
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that  general,  and  demanded  of  bini  the  booty  which  he 
had  taken.  Antigonus  replied,  that  he  would  restore  the 
ba^age  and  all  the  property,  provided  ihey  would  deliver 
up  Eumenea.  The  troops,  therefore,  seized  Eumenes,  and 
sent  him  bound  to  Antigonus,  who  ordered  him  to  be  put 
to  death. 

'  Ptolemy,  Lyslmachus,  Cassander,  and  Seleucus,  entered 
into  a  confederacy,  by  which  tbey  were  bound  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  each  other.  After  various  turns  of 
fortune,  LyBimachus  and  Seleucus  on  the  one  aide,  and : 
Antigonus  with  hia  son  Demetrius  on  the  other,  each  at 
the  bead  of  a  powerful  army,  met  near  Ipsus,  a  small  towD 
in  the  province  of  Phrygia.  In  this  memorable  and  event- 
ful engagement,  both  armies  fought  with  great  bravery 
(B.C.  ^01);  and  victory  was  long  and  ably  contested. 
But,  at  length,  Antigonus  lost  his  hfe,  and  Demetrius  with 
.  difficulty  effected  his  escape  at  the  head  of  nine  thousand 
men.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  the  whole  empire 
of  Alexander  was  divided  as  follows '.  £gypt,  Libya,  Arabia,  . 
and  Palestine,  were  assigned  to  Ptolemy;  Macedonia  and  ■ 
Greece  to  Cassander;  Bithynia  and  Thrace  to  Lysimachus; 
and  ihe  remaining  territories  in  Asia,  which  extended  as 
far  as  the  river  Indus,  and  which  were  called  the  kingdom 
of  Syria,  were  given  to  Seleucus, 

Thus,  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  Seleucus 
was  rendered  master  of  all  Asia,  Two  competitors  being 
engaged  in  a  dispute  respecting  Macedonia,  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Cassander,  who  was  one  of  them,  invited 
Demetrius  *o  his  assistance;  but  Alexander  endeavouring 
lo  procure  his  assassination,  Demetrius  killed  him,  and 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Macedonia  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  soldiers  (B.  C.  294).  Being  thus  raised 
again  to  a  throne,  be  made  preparations  for  re-conquer- 
ing that  part  of  Asia,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled. 
He  marched  an  army  into  Asia,  and  had  some  succeu  in 
different  engagements,  Seleucus,  however,  who  had 
married  his  daughter  Stratonice,  surrounded  DemetriuB, 
and  pent  him  up  in  the  de61es  of  mount  Taurus.  Re- 
duced to  a  state  of  despair,  Demetrius  made  a  last  eflort, 
and  opened  a  passage  for  himself  into  Syria;  but  falling 
sick  of  a  violent  fever,  he  was  deserted  by  most  of  his 
soldiers,  and  the  rest  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of 
Seleucus.  Contrary  to  the  principles  which  he  professed, 
Seleucus  surrounded  him  with  a  aumexoaa  ^>».i^)'«^:^''s^ 


conducted  hitn  to  a  fortress  tituiiteil  ia  a  {wwnsulur  ti 
lie  was  closely  coniinsd. 

For  Bome  time,  Demetrius  indulged  the  hopa  tkat  ,1 
would  be  reitorad  to  liberty;  but  finding  his  eapectatti 
not  realiaed,  and  that  be  coHld  not  obtain  even  ai 
view  with    Seleucuj,  he  appeared   resigned   to    h. 
While  immer»ed  in  the  diaepest  sadneas,  all  his  ai 
to  emerge  froEn  it  «ere  fruitless.     The  efforts  which  j 
maide  tur  that  purpose,  brought  on  i 
nated  his  life  and  hi»  troubles  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  y 
(B.  C.  284).     Thus  died  this  great  prince,  who  wa 
ablest  engineer  of  hi»  tuiie,  gentle  and  agreeable 
manners,  fond  of   letters,  magnaDimous  iu  his  ciindui 
generous  and  beneficent,  and  adored  by  his  t'ajnilv. 
son  Antigonus,  a  model  of  filial  affection,  offered  to  becc 
a  hostage  for  bis  father,  and  proposed  as  a  price  of  i 
deliverance  to  resign  all  the  states  which  he  held  in  Gre 
He  assumed  the  drew  of  nioiurning,  and  assisted  a 
festivals,  during  the  imprisonment  of    his   father.      Qi^ 
caused  the  ashes  of  Demetrius  ta  be  inclosed  in  a  gald«A 
nm,  and  deposited  in  a  magnificent  tomb  at  Demetriad«^ 
ii4)idi  Demetrius  had  built. 

The  deplorable  disast«ra  which  arose  from  the  conquests 

of  Alexander  in  Asia,  prepare  ua  for  scenes  still   more 

■Angiiinary  in  Macedonia.     Alexandet  had  left  the  gct- 

Versinent  of  that  country  in  tlie  hands  of  Aotipater,  whm 

was  ef  an  illustrious  family,  and  highly  esteemed  by  hia 

'  father   Pliilip.      It  was   didicult  for  him    to    live   with 

Olyrapias  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  her  from  as- 

Wftming  too  muehi  authority,  without  at  the   same   time 

^ving  the  son  cause  to  blame  the  restraint  imposed  on  Uis 

Brother.     But  the  account  of  Alexander's  d^atli  occasioned 

neat  embarrassmenra  to  Antipater.    A  partof  the  Grecian 

cities  having  expelled  tlie  iVlaceilonian  garrisons,  he  was 

I  M>liged  to  negociate  with  some  of    them,  and   to    treat 

I   osiers  with  rigour.    The  Aibenians  compelled  him  to  sue 

I  for  peace,  but  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposals,  unless  he 

I  Would  surrender  at  discretion.     Antipatei',  however,  extri- 

I  cated  himself  from  this  disagreeable  situation,  and  obliged 

I  ^e   Athenians  to  accept  the  same  conditions,  as  those 

I  which  they  wished  to  impose  on  him.    Through  delicacy, 

I  lie  neglected  his  son  Cassnnder,  and  bequeathed  to  Poly- 

I  ■parehon,  the  eldest  of  all  AJesauder's  captains  at  that 

liiurope,  the  t«o- Vugji  Qfficea  of  giolyeclH.j^ 


governor  of  Macedcfiiia.  Thus  did  Anripater  sacrifiae  tho 
interests  of  his  family  to  that  of  the  empire,  and  died  full' 
of  years  and  of  ^Ofy. 

Polyperclion  waa  etjualiy  destitute  of  wisdom,  reso-, 
tutfoii,  arid  pfoWty;  bni  his  son  Alexander  possessed 
greater  abilities.  They  recalled  Olyrapias  to  Macedonia; 
and  this  artful  *oman  induced  lhei»  to  introduce  into 
the  government  of  different  cities,  changeg,  which  pror 
d'uced  discontent,  Polyperchon  issued  his  orders  with 
great  haughtiness,  in  the  name  of  Aridteus,  the  brother, 
of  Alexander,  who  had  been  acknowledge  king,  in  coin 
junction  with  young  Alexander,  the  son  of  Roxao^ 
Aridaus  had  married  his  own  niece  Eurydice,  the  graniti 
daughter  of  Philip,  between  whom  and  Olympias  a  mu- 
tual distiTist  and  hatred  arose.  Olyrapias  was  supported 
by  Polyperchon,  while  Eurydice  sought  the  assistance  of 
CassanUer,  the  son  of  Antipater. 

(B.  C.  318.)  Acivil*arnow  commenced  in  Macedonia; 
and  the  two  heroines,  each  at  the  head  of  an  ntmy,  seemed 
de'terniined  to  hazard  the  event  of  a  battle.  But  at  the 
rtioment  when  the  actilon  began,  Olyrnpias  presented  her- 
self before  the  soldiers  of  Eurydice,  who,  appalled  by  hev 
Aiajestic  air,  and  the  idea  that  they  were  about  to  combat 
itrfth  the  widow  of  Philip,  and  the  mother  of  Alexander, 
dropped  their  arms.  They  abandoned  the  unfortunate 
Eiii-ydice  and  her  husband,  whom  the  ciruel  Olympias 
caused  to  be  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  put  to  death. 

Cassander,  having  received  intelligence  of  what  wa« 
going  on,  hastened  into  Macedonia  with  his  forces,  and 
obliged  Olympias  to  retire  to  Pydna,  a  sea-port  and  well 
fortified  town.     Cassander  immediately  invested  the  city 
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hy  land,  whilst  his  fleet  blocked  up  the 
harbour.  The  condition  of  the  bes' 
truly  deplorable.  The  royal  family 
horses  ;  the  soldiers,  on  their  dead  companioi 
elephants,  on  saw-dust.  OlympiaS  endeavoi 
to  procure  the  assistance  of  Polyperchon ; 
seized  the  messenger,  and  disappointed  her  di 
therefore,  ( 


of  the 

)on  became 
Lke  Sesh  of 
IS  rand  the 
ired  in  vain 
Cassander 
sign.  She, 
',  gave  up  all  hopes,  and  surrendered  herself  and 
her  army  to  Cassander.  This  event  determined  the  fate 
of  all  Macedon,  whicli  submitted  soon  after  to  the  con- 
queror. 

Olympias  was  accused  before  the  assembly  of  Mace- 
donians, and,  without  being;  heard  ia  \mx  w^tm^^i  ca%~ 
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demned  to  die,  C  as  sand  er  offered  hef  a  ship  lo  make  h_, 
escape  to  Athens;  but  she  refused  to  fly,  and  denianddl] 
10  be  heard  in  the  assembly  of  the  Macedonians.  1^ 
was,  therefore,  delivered  up  to  the  relations  of  those  wliol_ 
she  had  put  to  death.  Cassandet  sent  Roxana  aad  h^ 
son  Alexander  to  Amphipolis,  where  they  were  treati 
only  as  private  persons,  and  soon  uft«r  removed  to  a  solita^ 
castle;  and  when  he  had  accnstomed  the  Macedoniftas ^tl 
for^t  them,  he  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death,  laid  asM^ 
the  name  of  protector,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king. 

Cassander  experienced,  in  his  exalted  station,  all  I 
inquietudes  of  sovereign  power,  and  was  encompassed  V 
crafty  and  powerful  enemies.     However,  he  restored  pead. 
and  abundance   lo  his  kingdom;  icbuUt  the  cities  whiell 
had  been  destroyed;  united  tu  his  crown  that  of  GpiroVlj 
maintained  with  honour  and  advantage  the  war  againdt'l 
Anti^onus,  who  was  master  of  Asia;  imposed  laws  on  thw  I 
^tohans  and  the  Illyrians;  subdued  Peloponnesus;  and'l 
died  in  quiet  possession  of  the  throne  of  Macedon   (B.  A  ] 
298).     After  his  death,  his  two  sons,  Antipater  and  Alex- 
ander, laid  claim  to  the  kingdom.    The  latter   invited 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  and  Demetrius,  llie  son  of  Anti-  1 
gjOnuB,  to  his  assistance.    Demetrius  assassinated  the  youi^   i 

Sirince;  and  then  justifying  the  death  of  Alexander  ir '~    ' 
ormal  harangue,  the  Macedonians  saluted  him  king. 
,'  (B.  C.  294.)  Demetrius,  instead  of  repairing  the  deVaa- 
fations  which  his  kingdom  had  suffered,  immediately  en- 
d  in  new  military  enterprises  against  Greece,  £toliB, 
is,  and  Thrace.     At  the  same  time,  he  abandoned 
Simseir  to   luxury,    vanity,    and    extreme    haughtiness. 
I  This  conduct  so  disgusted  the  Macedonians,  that  they  ex- 
peljed    him  from  <  the   country,  and  gave  the  crown  to 
J'yrrhua,  king  of  Epirus  (B.  C.  287).     Thus  Macedonia, 
tft  which  Epirus  had  been  annexed  under  Cassander,  WM 
^taelf  annexed  to  Epirus  under  Pyrrhus. 
'     ,    (B.  C.  285.)  !n  a  short  time,  Pyrrhus  was  expelled  the 
I  Itingdom  by  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  whose  court, 
t  (hrough  female  intrigues,  became  filled  with  dissensions, 
*Jiich  terminated  in  an  act  of  assassination.     The  injured 
tction.  sought  the  assistance  of  Seleucus,  who,  in  hopes 
I  of  annexing  Macedonia  and  the  states  of  Greece  to  his 
igthei'  dominions,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  unformMte 
nily,  and  met  Lysimachus  on   the  borders  of  Phtygia. 
^3'hey  were  tlie  only  surviving  generals  of  A1ex3ndcr,'^d 
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■  both  fought  with  great  bravery ;  but  the  army  of  Lysimachus 
was  defeated,  aii|d  himself  slaio.,  Sekucus  passed  the 
Bellospotit,  and  advanced  to  Lysimachia  in  Tlirace,  where 
he  was  basely  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Cerauous,  whom  he 
had  generously  rehevcd,  and  for  whose  sake  he  had  com- 
raenoed  thewar.  Ptolemy  having  performed  this  execraljle 
deed,  put  on  a  diadem,  and  boldly  declared  himself  king 
of  Macedon  (B.  C.  280).  Not  long  after,  a  body  of  three 
hmiiired  thousand  GauU,  leaving  tlieir  country  in  quest  of 
new  settlements,  divided  into  three  parties,  one  of  which 
made  an  irruption  into  Macedonia.  Ptolemy  met  them 
with  the  whole  force  qf  his  kingdom,  and  a  battle  ensued, 
HI  which  the  Macedonian' monarch  was  defeated  and  killed. 
During  the  first  moments  of  surprise,  the  Macedonians 
elected  Meleagec,  the  brother  of  Ptolemy;  but  finding 
■him  destitute  of  abilities,  they  deposed  him  two  months 
after.  They  then  chose  Antipater,  the  gi-andson  of  Cas- 
fiander,  who  reigned  only  forty-five  days.  Sosthenes,  a 
Macedonian  lord,  with  the  remains  of  the  Macedonian 
troops,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Gauls ;  but  another  swarm 
of  these  barbarians  cut  Sosthenes  and  his  army  to  pieces. 

After  the  death  of  Sosthenes,  and  the  evacuation  of 
MacedoH  by  the  Gauls,  Antigoniis  Gonatus,  the  son  of 
Demetrius,  aesumed  the  sovereif^ty  of  the  kingdom  (B.  C. 
278).  His  reign  was  mild  and  just,  and  ought  to  have 
given  satisfaction  to  the  Macedonians;  but  they  sidftred 
themselves  to  be  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  valour  of  Alexan- 
der, the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  who  claimed  the  rights  of  his 
father,  and  whose  cause  they  espoused.  Aniigonits,  there- 
fore, deserted  them,  and  retirel  into  Greece;  but  his  son 
Demetrius  expelled  Alexander,  and  recovered  the  kingdom 
for  his  father,  who  died  after  n  reign  of  thirty-four  years. 

(B.  C.  243.)  Demetrius  11.  succeeded  his  fatiier  Anli- 
gonua  in  the  sovereignty.  He  imitated  the  mild  virtues, 
rather  than  the  military  talents,  of  the  late  king.  His 
reign  was  tranquil,  but  short;  and  he  died  greatly  cegrettetl 
by  his  subjects  (B.  C.  237).  He  was  succeeded  hy  his 
brother  Antigonus  Dosoo,  who  was  iui  excellent,  warrior, 
and  an  able  politician,  and  under  whose  government  Mace- 
donia prospered.  He  died  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  entreated  the  army  to  remain  faithful  to  hts  nephew 
and  pupil  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius  II. 

(B.  C.  221.)  Antigonus  Doson  was  succeeded  by  Philip, 
the  son  of  Demetrius,  who,  though  only  in  the  seventeenth 
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year  of  bis  tige  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  die  lliroae, 
wag  intelligent,  aiTable,  munificent,  and  attentive  to  the.. 
duties  of  his  station.  However,  wars,  losses,  and  treMJetf 
frequently  repeated,  employed  more  than  tJiifty  years  of  hi*"* 
reign,  till  the  Romans  had  reduc-ed  liim  to  suchad^raded'' 
state,  that  he  was  obliged  to  send  his  younger  son  DemcM't 
trius  to  Rome  as  an  hostage,  confine  himself  to  the  ancient:^ 
bounds  of  Macedon,  deliver  up  his  ^ips  of  uar,  and  pay  av 
fine  of  one  thousand  talents.  Tlie  Romans  sent  back  De*  - 
mettius,  filled  with  esteem  and  afIei;tion  for  tlieni.  ■ 

Perses,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  was  born  of  a  concubine;: 
but,  notwithstanding  the  ideality  of  his  birth,  he  hoped-' 
to  ascend  the  throne  of  Macedon,  Demetrius  endearomeilj 
to  soften  the  resentment  of  his  father  ^:ainBt  the  Rontoas;' 
^d  Philip  was  induced  to  believe  that  his  son  was  raprti 
_  Attached  to  these  republicans,  than  to  him.  Perses,  ^o 
I' Jfas  gloomy,  artful,  and  malicious,  endeavoured  tostrengDf 
I  in  these  suspicions  against  Demetrius,  who  was  of  a  cbeet>-) 
fill,  bland,  insinuating  disposition,  and  adorned  with  every' 
virtue.  Philip  having  plundered  the  city  of  MaroDtaji 
contrary  to  the  command  of  the  Romans,  was  3ummone<t> 
to  justify  his  conduct  before  the  senate.  He,  therefore,  geair 
his  son  Demetrius  to  apologize  to  the  Romans;  but  whetf 
the  young  prince  heard  the  articles  of  impeachment  read 
against  Philip,  he  was  so  ctTected,  that  he  was  unable  W 
utter  a  word  in  the  defence  of  his  father.  The  senatoM 
encouraged  him  to  read  the  notes,  which  he  had  brought 
for  the  justification  of  the  king,  whose  excuses  were  ao* 
cepted;  and  Demetrius  returned  with  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty,  which  contained  the  express  clause,  that  Philip 
owed  it  entirely  to  their  regard  for  his  son. 

This  circumstance  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the 

king,  wbo  feared  that  the  Romans  were  endeavouring  to 

attach  Demetrius  more  to  their  own  interests,  than  to  that 

6f '  Macedon.     This  suspicion  was  inflamed  by  the  in»nua- 

I  ifcms  and  dark  artifices  of  Parses,  who  forged  letters,  which 

*«  caused  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  and  in  which  the  pretended 

lans  of  Demetrius  were  unfolded  with  bo  much  simplicitjf, 

tiat  the  king  was  deceived,  and  ordered  his  son  to  be  kf- 

eited,  and  soon  after  put  to  death.     Philip,  however,  in  a 

_ ,  Jttle  time,  was  apprised  of  the  injustice  of  this  1)0)066(11115, 

I  4nd  that  the  letters  had  been  forged  to  answer  the  parposes 

L^  Perses.     After  receiving  this  information,  he  fell  into  « 

1  melancholy,  which  differed  little  from  madness,  and  yAiSA 

*■  A  short  time  put  an  end  to  \ub  bu&\eQK%> 
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Kotwithetanding  the  advice  of  Philip  to  the  Macedo- 
nians in  favour  of  Antigonua,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  Pers'.:* 
assifmed  the  reins  of  government  on  the  death  of  his 
father  (B.C.  179).  The  first  raeasure*  of  hU  govemmeot 
were  remarkably  mild.  He  aSTeetfid  B  strict  regard  to 
Juaticei  SEsumed  an  aJr  of  benignity  and  gentleness;  aad 
6»t  daily  to  hear  causes,  on  which  he  generally  decided 
with  prud^ica  attd  diacerDment.  He  alfto  sent  an  embassy 
to  the  Romans,  enlieating  them  to  renew  the  treaty  made 
with  his  father,  ftnd  to  acknowledge  him  king  of  Macedon  j 
in  return  for  which  he  promised,  that  he  would  act  as 
their  faithful  ally,  and  undertake  no  war  wiihout  their 
permission.  The  senate,  therefore,  acknowledged  his  title 
to  the  throne,  and  pronounced  him  the  friend  of  the  Roman 


s  conduct  was  so  gracious,  and  his  insinuations  and 
intrigues  with  his  neighbours  so  effectual,  that  most  of  the 
Grecian  states  inclined  to  Perses,  who  soon  pretended  to 
be  the  patron  of  Grecian  liberty  against  the  pride  and  ilo^ 
mination  of  Rome.  In  his  own  kingdom,  be  amassed 
great  sums  of  money,  provided  magazines  for  a  numerous 
army  for  tea  years,  and  kept  up  a  military  establishment 
of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  five  tbousuid  horse.  Tbe 
Romans  being  informed  of  these  proceedings,  sent  am- 
bassadors to  question  Perses  as  to  iha  authenticity  of 
the  reports.  The  king,  however,  answering  ooly  witli 
pride  and  insolence,  a  war  commenced  between  the  two 

The  Romans  sent  an  array  under  the  command  of  P, 
Licinius  Crassus,  whom  Perses  del'cated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter (D.  C.  171),  but  who  would  grant  no  other  terms  of 
peace,  than  submitting  to  the  discretion  of  the  Roman 
people.  After  the  war  had  continued  three  years,  the 
Romans  became  dissntisSed  with  the  conduct  of  their 
general  (B.  C  163),  and  invested  tha  consul  Paulus 
^milius  with  the  command  of  the  army  in  Macedonia. 
This  commander  attacked  Parses,  and  drove  him  from  his 
entrenchments  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Enipeus,  wbence 
lie  retired  precipitately  to  Pydna.  Here  both  armies  came 
to  a  general  engagement,  in  which  the  Macedonians  were 
broken  and  routed  with  a  great  slaughter  (B.  C.  IST.)- 
Perses  fled  to  Fella,  the  chief  and  strongest  city  of  Mace- 
don, and  thence  to  the  island  of  Samothiace,  where  be 
MU^t  refuge  in  the  temple  of  CaMor  and  Pollux. 
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Abandoned  oow  by  all  the  world,  witliout  forces,  witUf 
out  friends,  itnd  without  hope,  Persea  surrendered  hii 
Biid  his  eldest  son  Philip  into  the  hands  of  the  Roinai 
He  approached  the  codsuI  with  the  roast  abject  aervili) 
bowing  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  endeavouring  with  I 
iupphaut  anns  to  grasp  his  knees.      "  Wretched  m; 
■aid  jEmiliuB,    "  why  dost  thou  acquit  fortune  of  * 
might  seem  her  crime,  b;  a.  behaviour  which  evinces 
thou  deaervest  not  her  indication?     Why  dost  thou  d 
grace  my  laurels,  by  shewing  thyself  unworthy  of  hai 
a  Roman  for  an  adversary?"      He  then  gave   liitn 
hand,  would   not  suffer  him  to  kneel,  and  encouregeitfl 
him  with  an  assurance  of  safety  from  the  Roman  peopf^^ 
Perses  was  afterwards  led  in  Liuiuph  through  the  stre^tr^ 
of  Rome,  and  then  cast  into  a  dungeon,  where  he   fan 
ished  himself  to  death.     Philip  died   before  his  fatborin 
but  Perees  left  a.  son  named  Alexander,  who  was  put  ajg' 
prentice  to  a  carpenter,  and  ofterwards  became  a  clerk;3 
secretary  to  I  he  senate. 

Though  Paulus  jEmilius  declared  Macedonia  free,  •» 
be  divided  the  kingdom  into  four  governments,  forbaie  £ 
inhabitants  of  one  governroent  to  have  the  least  intercourgS 
Vith  those  of  another,  enacted  new  laws,  took  away  i" 
iBOBt  valuable  property,  obliged  all  the  nubility  above  t 
Sge  of  fifteen  to  leave  the  country,  and  prohibited   I 
working  of  the  richest  mines.    Whilst  the  nation  possess* 
the  shadow  of  liberty,  it  was  in  reality  reduced  to  the  a 
abject  slavery. 

.     It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered,  that  the  Macedd- 
nians  rejoiced  lo  see  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  who  call^ 
himself  the  son  of  Perses,  and  said  that  he  was  born  by;j 
concubine,  named  Cyrthesa  (B.  C.  152).     This  pretendedl 
prince  was  called  Andriscus :    but  when  he  appeared,  T 
Rsaumed  the  appellation  of  Philip.     As  his  first  attemjlii 
vas  not  successful,  he  retired  to  Syria,  to  Demetrius  Sot(v^ 
who  had  married  a  sister  of  Parses,  but  who  delivered  hiM 
up  to  the  Romans,  to  avoid  incurring  their  reientmenkj 
TTiis  pretender,  however,  escaped  to  Thrace,  and  ha» ' 
collected  some  troops  entered  Macedonia,  which  he  s 
nibdued.     He  was  brave  and  intrepid,  but,  like  Persaa^ 
cruel,  avaricious,  proud  in  prosperity,  and  mean  in  advep-4^ 
flity.     He  imprudently  exposed  his  crown  to  the  hazard  oT  ^ 
a  general  battle,  and,  being  defeated,  was  taken  prisoner, 
»nd  served  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Q.  Ceeeilius  Metellus, 
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fais  conqueror.  Such  was  (lie  end  of  this  war,  which  af- 
forded what  had  been  long  desired,  an  opportunity  of  re- 
duoine;  Macedonia  into  a  province  of  Rome  (B.  C.  l-lffj;' 
Some  othar  pretenders  arose,  who  claimed  a  right  to  th3 
tovereignty  of  iVlacedonia;  but  ibeir  claims  were  easily  sWr 
Wide  by  the  Romiuis,  who  continued  to  retain  this  couiurt^ 
U  a  province. 


Questions  on  Ike  History  of  Maceiloniti  i. 

Vihii  a  the  natuia  of  Ihe  climate,   and  nhal  are  Ihe  prodaclions  of  th«' 

'  What  was  the  religion  of  ihs  Macedonians,  and  whit  ihe  rorm  <£, 
govern  men  I  ?  Whal  offices  did  the  kings  perfonn,  and  what  was  the' 
G^amcter  of  tbe  lawil  What  was  the  chancier  of  Ihe  Macedonian*,' 
«»il.  whu  Iheic  education  1  Of  what  did  Ihe  iaIantT;  coniist,  and  wh«.' 
w^  the  nature  of  the  Macedoniaa  phalanx  1  j 

"whence  did  Caranus  carry  a  cdony  into  Macedonia,  and  who  '.ver^ 
his  immediate  successoisl  What  were  the  character  and  aclitevcmentt^ 
of  f  eidiecu the  Fint.  and  when  do  ne  attain  historical  ground! 

r.  What  was  the  chancier  of  Perdiccaa  the  Second,  and  by  whom  nasi 
b«  succeededt  Whal  were  the  character  and  conduct  of  Aichelaiii^j 
lie  Firel.  ind  /or  what  was  he  dlsHnguliheJT 

After  the  death  of  Archelau!,  by  whom  was  the  throne  filled  T  To 
whom  did  Amjntaa  transmit  the  crown,  and  how  long  did  he  rei^^l'l 
Whom  did  Alexander  leave,  by  whom  wa>  PausanJDs  deposed,  aadd 
who  re-instiled  I'etdiccat  on  the  lljrone  ?  What  hostages  weie  aniuiit 
to  Thehes,  and  wTlh  whom  was  Philip,  the  brother  of  PeiJiccas,  placed  I, 
In  whal  was  Pliilip  instructed,  what  were  the  eiamples  before  his  eyes, ' 
■nd  how  did  he  p/otit  hj  ihem !  '" 

What  was  the  state  of  Maocdon,  when  Philip,  on  the  death  of 
Perdiccas,  secretly  left  lliebes  I  What  was  the  conduct  of  Philip,  aJul^ 
wbat  did  be  accomplish  1     What  did  Philip  become  in  a  few  yeate,  and  i 

How  did  Philip  conceal  lus  anibiliOus  projects,  and  whal  did  he  Say^ 
when  he  atlaclUd  Amphipdis?  Under  what  pretences  did  he  lakaii 
Potidfea  and  Pydna!  and  the  whole  coanlry  between  the  liatrs  Nessug^a 
aodSlrjmonT     Of  wbat  was  be  regardless  f  ' 

Whifst  Philip  was  reluming  out  of  Thrace,  what  news  reached  hiftl  " 
and  whal  was  his  exclamation  t  '* 

.  After  extendiBK  and  seeuriag  hit  kintdom,  what  was  ibe  £Uvflrcignl]|[) 
at  which  he  was  grasping,  aod  how  did  he  aHempI  lo  oliiajn  it  (  il/\ 
tliis.  who  was  bis  greatest  opponent,  aod  whal  did  Philip  say  of  IJenios;^ 
ihenea?    How  didbe  characterise  Ihe  eloqnence  of  Deniostbenes? 

Wbat  bad  long  iwpended  a  dangeious  eiplaskm.  and  what  did  iK^'l 
Klacedooian  monaich  stritn  to  be  coniidered!  In  what  war  bad  thai) 
king  eagaged.  and  did  lbs  Athenian!  let  bim  know  that  tbey  uadentoo4,^ 
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Ateiinder  commiDd  \    What  abietvatioa  did  (he  king  maket  >nd 
■wai  the  isiueof  the  enpigenientl 

Aftet  Ihe  victory,  wli»l  wu  tha  conduct  of  Philip,  «nd  how  v 
'leprovedby  Demodea?  ^Vham  did  Fhilip  dupitch  10  conclude  a 
wuh  Ihe  AtheniaiiBl 

or  what  eipeditioa  was  Fhilio  uppoinled  eeneial  by   the   Ute 

"Why  did  Philip  divoice  OlvrnpiBi,   and  whom  did  he  m •     "" 

in  what  maaner,  and  by  ffboni  vas  I'hilip  slain  I 

When  died  Fhilip,  and  whst  was  tii  charactet!     I>  it  ptnluble  d 
he  would  have  lubdued  Ihe  Pern" - 


What  said  the  prieileu  at  Delphi,  nhen  Alexaader  wonid  hare 
lier  to    place  hi^rseir  on   the  tripod,  and  what  was  the  reptj  at    j 
■nder  t    What  did  Aleiander,  when  he  airivcd  at  the  niiu  of  TrDf^^ 
aod  what  was  the  fate  of  tbe  city  of  llalicaraaisusl  ■-    ' 

What  couotriea  did  AleiaodDi  visit  and  eiploia,  and  in  the  ipao«  gf 
ten  years  what  eitensive  empire  did  he  foiin  '  lo  »liat  light  do  weiiew 
these  warlike  eipediiions,  and  how  is  Aleiaoder  to  be  coosideted  1  For 
sthal  puipose  did  Aleiandcc  make  a  journey  to  the  leoiplE  of  Jupiter 
Amman  ? 

la  nhat  difficult  situation  did  Antipaler,  nhem  Aleiandai  had  l«Ft 
goveioor  of  Macedonia,  End  hinuelf  with  respect  to  Ol^mpiaie,  and  what 
wai  the  obsoivatiaa  of  Alexander,  dq  receiving  from  him  a  letter  full  of 

eomplaiaa? 

What  had  the  court  of  Alaxandei  become,  and  by  what  was  his  miDd 
poisoned!  What.wai  tbe  observation  of  Clitua  on  hearing  Alexaader  too 
highly  eitolled,  and  how  was  be  punished  T  By  what  was  this  crime  of 
the  king  succeeded  I 

Who  resolved  to  deify  Alexander,  and  who  shewed  the  foiiy  of  this 
piopotal  ( 

What  seemed  to  be  the  only  pleasure  of  Alexander,  and  what  did  he 
employ  to  accomplish  his  purposes  I  Where  only  did  he  seem  resolved 
la  stop,  and  where  did  the  Macedonians  refuse  to  match  farther  eatttrud  T 
What,  and  where,  did  Alexaader  cause  lo  he  erected,  as  marks  of  tl 
ealremity  of  his  conquests  1 

What  did  he  prepare  liir  himself  and  his  troops  in  his  relui  .  .  _ 
nearer  he  approached  to  Babylon  what  did  he  tbe  more  endeavont  ■ 
efleet?  Wbal  martiagea  in  the  army  of  Aleiaoder  toot  plate  ir  — 
day  7 

Where  did  Alexander  spend  the  last  year  of  his  lifo,  wbil  did  he  p 
form,  and  what  was  continually  present  to  his  mind!  How  did  he  in' 
mix  the  Kuropeans  and  the  Asiatics  in  liis  armies  t  In  what  did  Al 
trader  indulge,  and  what  put  a  peiiod  to  his  existence  1 

What  was  the  character  of  Alexander,  and  for  what  was  he  indebh 
lo  his  father  PhilipT     Mow  is  the  fortunate  issne  of  his  enterprises  la 
■     ■    "  did  his  victories  demonstrate  1     Where  were  hii  i 


deposited  1 


nerals  of  Alexander  divide  the  provinces? 
lid  the  royal  family  consist!     What  was  ilie  conduct  of  I'erdi 
what  the  character  of  Aridieua,   the  lalo  king's  brother?     Whom  did 
Petdiceas  put  lo  death,  ia  whose  name  issue  all  his  otdera,  and  why  did  * 
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Atns  vilui  dreukd  him  utiitB  agaiast  him  1  Against  nbomiHd  ha  march, 
and  by  irbara  was  he-  ilaia  1 

Haw  did  AntipMet  parti^ta  th«  pfDvincea.  and  h)m  laaie  Iba  piacipa[ 
gsaerab  of  Aleiander  Ihat  estaUnhed  Ihraaes  t 

When  did  AnUgODBS  deleimiu  to  iiodcr  himself  leveraigii  of  Asia, 
>nd  by  wham  waa  he  oppoHdl  Hom  were  two  campggni  tsiniiaBted. 
■nd  by  what  means  did  AuigoDUs  pestois  himself  af  ihe  bago^ige, 
Vomea,  and  chUdcea  ? 

Oq  whom  did  die  losi  chieSv  liiU,  foi'  vihat  purpose  mu  Esmenei 
xeiz«d  and  seat  la  Anligoaui,  ana  wlial  waa  the  fate  of  Eumeoex  ? 

lots  what  coBfedeiBcy  did  Ptolemy,  Lysimadiiis,  Caaaaodei,  and 
Selencug  inter,  and  what  visa  tha  issue  of  the  battle  foDgjil  near  r|»iis 
ia  l^hrygia  1     llovr  was  the  whole  empire  of  Alexander  now  divided  f 

OF  what  wai  Setencu  readeced' master,  and  who  waa  pniclainied  i^iug 
of  Macalania7  What  attempts  did  Demeliiut  make  lo  ra-oonijuec  tjiat 
part  or  Aiia  from  which  he  had  been  expelled,  inlQ  whow  hands  was  he 
delivered,  andwhers  immured) 

What  nas  (Be  fate  of  Demetrins,  and  what  was  hia  cbaiacter !  What 
did  Antigonus,  Ihe  son  of  Demeliius,  ofier  to  resigo ;  what  dteat  did 
lie  assnms  ;  and  where  did  he  deposit  the  ashes  of  bis  father! 

What  took  piece  in  Macedoniii,  to  whom  did  AJeiantler  commit  the 
government  of  [hat  country,  and  how  was  Aniipatst  circumaianced  I 
What  did  the  death  of  Alexander  oceasian,  and  what  conditioDs  u|{d 
Aotipaler  oblige  the  Alheniaoa  to  accept  1  To  whom,  without  regard- 
ing the  ini«i«3(  of  hia  family,  did  AnlipatBr  beijuealli  the  two  iii^h 
offices  of  pnneclor  and  go«ernopof  Macedonia! 

What  was  the  chirauter  of  Polyperchon,  and  of  his  ion  Aleiandsr, 
and  what  did  Olympiaspenuada  thorn  10  introduce  1  In  whose  name.did 
Poljpercbon  issue  his  ordera,  and  whom  did  Andius  many  T  How 
were  OtymjriBs  and  Eurydice  diiunited,  and  by  whom  waa  each  of  tbf  [i> 
supponed  1 

What  now  commenced  in  Maoedooia,  and  what  wta.  the'  fale  of 
Aridffius  an*hi«  wifeEuiydiee  1 

Whither  did  CaasandErBblige  Oiympia  to  retire ;  by  whom  waa  Pydni 
besieged  ;  to  whom  did  Olympjaa  surrender  beiself  and  her  army  ;  and 
lowborn  did  ail  Alaeedon  submit  ^ 

By  whom  was  Olympia9  condemned  to  die,  and' to  whom  waa  she  de- 
livered 1  Whiiher  were  Roiana  and  her  son  Atexaader  nut,  and  what 
was  their  fale? 

Alter  as^nmio^  the  title  of  i:ing.  what  did  Catsander  eiperieooe ! 
What  actions  did  he  peifomi,  and  how  did  he  die  T  By  whom  was  the 
crown  now  claimed,  whom  did  Uemetthis  assamnate,  and  by  whom-, 
was  he  saluted  Itjng  ! 

and  what  was  hia  conduct?  'To  whom  did  the  Macedonians' give  thij  I 
orown,  and  under  whom  was  Macedonia  annexed  to  Epirus?  1 

%  whom  was  Pyrrhus  ejpelled  the  tlogdom !     Where  did  Seleucnt  J 
a«d  Lysimacbui  engage,   and  what  was  Ibe  fats  of  Ljsimacbus  1    '"- 
whom  was  Seleucus  murdered,  and  did  Ploiemy  Ceraunua  declare  I 
Mit  liing  of  Macedoo  t     What  was  the  fale  of  Ptolemy,  and  by  w 
was  he  succeeded  1     Why  was  Meleager  deposed,  and  irho  was  cHoii 
in  iiis  room!     What  wr-  ■•-'-■-  -'.-—'- ' 

A  ftar  the  death  of  Soa  „  . 

tad  whal  waa  the  character  of  hia  reign  1    Whose  cause  did  the  Miob-   I 


enlerprisea  did  Demetrius  immedialely  eneara, 
....    "n-,  ...1. j:j    .k_  nr J— :._  '  _;..?Ti^5 
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dDniani  opsun,  uid  whilher  did  AnligDnm  CctiUus  leliie  T     Did 

Uemiuiiu  expel  Alexander,  and  recovei  th«  kiagdom  for  bis  fklhei  T 

By  wbDm  was  Autigonufl  Buccseded,  and  what  was  bU  cbaEacUr, 
and  the  nature  o(  his  reigii  1  By  whom  was  Demeniot  the  Second 
iucceaded,  and  what  was  the  character  of  himwlf  and  his  reign  !  Tb 
whom  did  Antigonus  Ooioii  lecanuneod  the  army  to  be  lailbful ! 

By  wham  wai  Antigonui  Dobod  lucceeded,  and  "lut  wai  his  eba-- 
ractac?     To  what  degraded  state  was  Philip  reduced  by  Ibe  Itomaac, 

NDtwithitanding  the  illegatity  oF  hit  birth,  did  Penes  hope  la  ascaod 
ihe  throne  of  Macedon?  Against  whom  did  Denietnui  endeavaur  u 
loiten  the  meutineiiT  of  hi*  father  Tbilip !  Did  Ferees  eodeavoui  lo 
itreiiglheD  the  iiupicions  of  Philip  against  Demetrius  1  For  what  was 
Philip  lummooed  lo  Rome,  what  dehioce  did  Demetiiui  ofier  for  his 
father,  how  was  it  accepted  by  the  Knaie,  and  nhat  eipteu  clauae  did 
the  treaty  contaiu  1 

What  was  the  suspicion  of  Philip  ;  acid  by  nbocD,  and  how,  was  tbit 
luipicioD  ioBamod  :  and  what  was  the  (ate  of  Demetrius  7  Was  Philip 
convinced  of  the  injustice  of  this  proceeding,  and  what  did  it  occasion  F 

By  whom  was  Philip  Bucceedw!,  and  whal  were  the  fir«t  meaBures  of 
the  goveroment  of  Ferses  I  What  oiler  did  Persei  make  to  the  Romans, 
and  what  title  did  the  latter  aeknonledge? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Periea,  and  to  what  did  he  pretend  !  What 
sumi  of  CDoney  did  he  amass,  and  what  military  eslablishment  keep  up ) 
What  occasioned  a  war  between  Perses  and  the  Romans  1 

IVhit  terms  of  peace  only  would  P.  Liciniui  Crassua  grant)  \Miom 
lid  the  Eomaoi  invest  with  the  command  of  the  aimy  of  IMacedonia, 
what  victotiu  did  be  obtain  over  the  Macedoniaiu,  and  wbittiei  fled 
Petscsl 

To  whom  did  Ferses  surrender  himielf,  and  how  did  he  approach  the 
Roman  consul  1  What  was  the  observation  of  PauluB  j^milius  on  his 
behaviour,  and  what  bis  conduct  to  Ferses  1  What  was  the  fata  of 
Perses  and  of  his  ion  Philip,  and  what  that  of  bii  son  Aieiandec  7 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Faulus  ^miliui  lo  Macedonia,  and  lo 
what  was  Macedonia  reduced  1 

What  pretender  to  the  Ihrooe  arose,  and  bow  was  he  received  by  the 
Macedonians  1  What  name  did  this  pretender  as^uuie,  and  to  whom 
did  he  retire  after  being  unsuccessful  in  bis  first  allempl  I  Whither  did 
this  pretender  escape,  and  how  did  ha  enter  Maceduiiia  I  What  was  hit 
character,  to  what  did  he  eipose  his  crowo.  and  what  was  bis  ble< 
What  did  this  war  aflbrd  to  the  Romanil  W iiat  ulhet  pcelenders  arOM, 
■nd  how  did  the  Romans  teiiin  this  country  > 


^  SELEUCID,*;-,  IN  SYRIA, 

Seleucus,  the  founder  of  the  Syro- Macedonian  em- 
piret,  was  employed  from  his  earliest  youth,  in  the  service 
(if  Alexaoder  the  Great,  and  acquired  such  reputation  by' 

■  They  wore  so  called  from  Seleucus,  the  founder  oF  the  empire. 
1  Under  this  empire,   Syria  was  divided  into  Ihiee  parts,  vii.  Syrii 
Proper,  Ccele  Syrift  di  the  Hollow  Syria,  and  Syria  Filestina. 
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hia  prudence  and  bravery,  thiit,  after  the  death  of  lili  be»i, 
uefactoi",  he  was  raised  to  the  government  of  BabyloaP , 
The  same  spirit  of  ambition,  which  caused  the  other  cai*  I 
tains  of  Alexander  to  grasp  at  the  honours  of  royalty  nJJ' 
their  respective  allotments,  induced  Seleucua  to  betray  hwi* 
trust,  and  erect  a  new  monarchy.     However,  he  was  o^ 

Eoaed  by  Antigonus,  who  sent  a  powerful  army  to  espw 
imfrom  Babylon,  which  he  was  accordingly  compelled' 
to  abandon ;  but  the  acts  of  violence  and  rapine  committ«(t 
by  the  soldiery,  soon  roused  the  resentment  of  the  inhabi-i 
tanta,  and  induced  them  to  assist  Seleucus  in  the  recovery 
of  their  city  (B.  C.  312).  Having  defeated  the  adverse 
troops,  and  firmly  established  his  authority  among  the 
Babylonians,  Seleucus  subjected  to  his  new  empire.  Media, 
P.ersia,  Bactria,  Hyrcaiiia,  and  all  (he  other  provinces, 
formerly  conquered  by  Alexander,  on  this  side  of  the 
Indus,  and  assumed  the  title  of  "king  of  Babylon  and 
Media."  He  afterwads  made  himself  master  of  the  Upper 
Syria,  and  built  the  city  of  Antioeh  (B.  C.  300),  which 
soon  became  the  metropolis  of  the  East. 

Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  fell  violently  in  love 
with  the  beautiful  Stratonice,  his  mother-in-law ;  but  noj 
daring  to  avow  his  passion,  he  silently  languished  undei 
it  for  some  time,  and  became  so  weak,  that  scarcely  any 
hopes  were  eutertained  of  his  life.  At  length,  Erdsistratui^ 
an  eminent  Greek  physician,  surmised  the  cause  of  his  d'ur. 
temper,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  secret.  He  immedi-' 
ately  presented  himself  before  Seleucus,  and  told  him  that 
the  prince  was  incurable,  being  unfortunately  enamoured 
of  a  lady  whom  he  could  never  obtain.  When  Seleucus 
was  iaformed  of  the  object  of  his  passion,  he  resigned  his 
wife  to  his  son,  and  generously  presented  him  with  tha 
sovereignty  of  Upper  Asia. 

(B.  C.  384.)  Ii^ome  unfortunate  dissensions  having  ariscsi 
between  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of  Lysimachus,  and  her  sister 
Lysandra,  who  had  been  united  to  Agathocles,  the  son  oC 
Lysimachus,  the  former  prevailed  on  the  old  king  to  ptit 
■  Agathocles  to  death.  Upon  which,  Lysandra,  with  tier 
children  and  her  brother  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  sought  the 
protection  and  assistance  of  Seleucus,  who  took  the  field 
against  his  old  ally.  Lysimachus  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
and  drew  up  his  troops  against  Seleucus,  at  Curopedion, 
in  Phrygia,  After  an  obstinate  and  a  bloody  conflict, 
LyaimachuB  was  Blaio,  and  Seleucus  left  master  of  the  6e' ' 
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was  treacherously  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunua,  v;h<MH  1 
unparalleled  wkkedoess,  cruelty,  and  ingratitude,  haw 
been  already  noticed  in  the  history  of  Egypt*.  Such  «U^  I 
the  catastrophe  of  a  potentate,  who  was  distinguished  )lf  J 
aa  extraordinary  love  of  justice,  a  taste  for  polite  Ittevaloii^  I 
ftnd  a  peculiar  regard  for  leligion.  ■  I 

t  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  cotumenced  his  reij4  I 
by  a  renunciation  of  the  crown  of  Maeedon  in  favour  df  I 
Antigonus,  and  a  succesaful  eitpedition  against  the  Gau^  I 
which  procured  him  the  surname  of  Soter,  or  Saviovnt  1 
This  monai'ch,  after  sentencing  ooe  of  his  sons  to  death  ^  ] 
having  fomented  a  rebellion  during  his  absence,  and  non^  1 
mating  his  other  son,  Antioclius,  to  succeed  him  in  tn  { 
throne  of  Syria,  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  iu  the  nineteendi 
year  of  his  reign. 

(B.  C.  261.)  Antiochus,  on  ascending  the  throne,  agi  i 
■umed  the  surname  of  Theos,  or  God.  He  engaged  in '^  1 
war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt  (B.C.26I^  I 
Arsaces,  a  valiant  Parthian,  roused  to  fury  by  the  unmanlj  I 
behaviour  of  Agathocles,  governor  of  Parthia,  and  o(  ttte  I 
adjacent  countries,  excited  a  revolt,  and  eventually  foundail  I 
a  new  and  formidable  empire,  that  of  the  Parlhian£  I 
About  the  same  time,  Theodotus,  governor  of  Bactrifi  1 
threw  off  his  allegiance,  and  assumed  the  honours  of  royalt^  J 
Antiochus  was  privately  poisoned  by  his  wife  Laodicft 
whom  he  had  divorced,  but  afterwards  received  into  favom 
This  woman  placed  on  the  royal  couch  a  person,  who,  b]^ 
personating  the  dying  monarch,  prevailed  on  l! 
nobles  to  acknowledge  Beleucus  Callinibus,  tl 
Laodice,  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  though  the  crown  1 
longed  to  a  male  infant  of  queen  Berenice. 

(B,  C.  246.)  Seleucus  Callinicus,  on  his  ascending  tMrl 
Arone,  pursued  the  unfortunate  Berenice  arfd  her 
wch  unreleiiiing  hatred,  that  he  besieged  ihem  ii 
lum,  whither  they  had  fled  for  refuge,  and  where  ihesj 
with  all  their  Egyptian  attendants,  were  inhumanly  i 
sacred.  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  revenged 
murder  which  he  could  not  prevent,  by  seizing  the  cnia 
Lnudice,  whom  he  condemned  to  death.  Afterwards^ 
Seleucus  found  himself  engaged  in  war  with  his  o 
tiler,  Antiochus  Hiera\,  whom  he  bad  ofiended  by  refusiai 

*  See  page  S2. 
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him  tbc  sovereignty  of  Asia  Minor.  At  length,  sSlet  a 
dreacirul  efTusion  of  blood,  and  many  obstinate  coaflictti, 
Antiochus  was  totally  defeated,  andcompeDed  to  take  re- 
fuge in  an  enemy's  land,  where  he  waa  murdered  by  a  baud 
of  fobbers.  Afterwards,  Seleucus  was  taken  prisoner  1^ 
Arsacea,  king  of  PartJiia,  and  died  in  captivity. 

(B.  C.  226;),  Seleucus,  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased 
prince,  ascended  the  throne,  and  assumed  the  surname  of 
Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer,  an  appellation  ill  suited  tp 
his  debility  both  of  body  and  mind.  Afier  a  contemptible 
reign  of  three  years,  he  was  poisoned  by  two  of  his  chief 
officers,  and  the  crown  placed  on  the  head  of  bis  brother 
Antiochus,  who,  on  account  of  his  illustrious  actions,  wa> 
afterwards  sumamed  the  Great. 

(B.  C.  223.)  Antiochus  was  scarcely  Bellied  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  before  Alexander  and  Molo,  two 
of  his  generals,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Persia  and  Media,  revolted  from  their  allegian<;e, 
and  endeavoured  to  establish  themselves  as  sovereigua  in 
their  respective  districts,  Antiochus  marched  against  the 
insurgents  in  person,  and  defeated  them  in  an  engagement; 
and  the  two  brothers,  in  order  to  elude  the  vengeance  of 
the  conqueror,  killed  themselves.  Having  thus  re-esta- 
blished the  affairs  of  the  East  (B.  C.  220),  Antiochus  be- 
gan to  prepare  for  two  other  dangerous  enterprises — oni| 
against  Ptolemy,  king  of  Bgypt,  who  had  taken  Ccele- 
Syria,  and  the  other  against  his  uncle  Acheeus,  wlio  had 
usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Asia  Minor.  After  a  long  and 
dangerous  war,  in  which  Antiochus  was  generally  defeated* 
Ptolemy  concluded  a  peace  on  terms  not  very  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  Syrian  monarch.  AchEcua  defended  himself 
in  the  city  of  SaiiJis,  for  upwards  of  a  year,  against  two 
powerful  armies,  but  was  at  length  delivered  up  by  the 
treachery  of  some  Cretans,  and  expiated  his  crime  by  his 

g  thus  terminated,  Antiochus  madff 
preparations  for  the  reduction  of  the  eastern  provinces 
nhich  had  shaken  off  the  Syrian  yoke.  Accordingly  h« 
marched  into  Media  and  Parthia,  where  he  obtained  great 

*  ^Vhen  Andochui  saw  Ih«  great,  but  uafar 


gteally  agitated,  snd  bursl  inlo  a  flood  of  tears  ;  but  reasons  of  etate  pre- 
»ailiBg  over  eompSBsion.  he  passed  Ihe  sentence  of  decapitalio 
object  of  his  piiy  itio  same  matBiag. 
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and  important  advantages.  Having  settled  the  a^Tn  or 
Arachosia,  Drangiana,  and  Carmania,  he  returned  to. his 
capital,  af^er  an  absence  of  seven  years,  with  a  repiitati^p 
which  begsn  to  be  formidable  to  the  powers  of  Europe,  ai 
well  as  Xo  those  of  Asia. 

(B.  C.  214.)  Antiochus  hearing  of  the  death' of  Ptolefnv 
Philopaler,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Philip,  ting  of 
Macedon,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  Epiplianes,  riit 
young  king,  of  his  dominions.  The'  Syrian  monarch, 
iherefore,  marched  into  Cople-Syria  and  Palestine,  aiicl 
reduced  all  those  provinces  with  their  cities  and  d^perij] 
dencies,  Thb  conduct  gave  nnibra^  to  the  RoiTiatiB,  who^, 
having  t^ken  on  them  the  tuition  of  Eniphnnes,  enjoined' 
Philip  and  Antiochus  to  withdraw  their  forces  f^m  Vte 
newly  conquered  provinces,  under  pain  of  iheir  heaviest 
displeasure.  Antiochus,  howcTer,  proposed  a  treaty  of 
marriage  between  his  daughter  Cleopatra  and  Epiphanes'' 
which,  as  he  promised  to  give  up  the  conquered  provinces- 
by  way  of  dowry  Ut  the  young  princess,  was  ratified  with- 
out hesitation.  Whilst  Antiochus  was  occupied  bi'fe- 
biiilding  the  city  of  L^imachia,  which  had  been  founijed 
by  Lysimachus,  on  the  isthmus  leading  to  the  Thraciaii 
Chereonesus,  but  which  had  been  lately  destroyed  by  the 
Thracians,  the  Romans  endeavoured  in  vain  to  dissuade 
him  from  settling"  in  Europe.  i  . 

If  the  claimants  had  spoken  out  clearly,  wfthdnt  in- 
volving their  pretensions  in  haughty  speeches,  whicTi,  ihongh' 
admiral,  exhibit  only  contests  of  pride,  they  would  have 
been  better  understood.  In  that  case,  Antiochus  woUld 
have  said,  "  I  have  need  of  Thrace  in  order  that  I  may 
"  penetrate  into  Greece,  and  ensure  that  power  which  I  wi^ 
"  to  establish  over  such  states  as  I  think  proper;"  and  the 
Romans  would  have  replied,  "  From  Greece  you  may  ad- 
"  vance  to  Italy,  and,  therefore,  we  will  not  suffer  you  lio 
"  set  a  foot  in  Europe."  Such,  in  a  few  words,  were  the 
motives  of  this  war,  which  procured  to  the  Romans  an  en- 
trance into  Asia,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  carried 
them  much  farther  into  that  vast  country  than  they  haJ  at' 
first  imagined. 

(B.  C.  193.)  Hannibal  placed  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Antiochus,  and  fixed  his  resolution  of  making 
war  upon  the  Romans.     This  great  general,  expelled  by 

iiicui  deiigne  J  lo  make  tjsimaehii  ihe  capilal  of  a  new  tingdom. 
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the  hatred,  of  the  Komans  from  the  ruins  of  Cartha.^, 
where  he  stjli  caused  the  rival  of  bia  country  to  tremble, 
had  lakea  shelter  in  the  court  of  Syria,  where  he  made 
Antiocbus  acquainW  with  the  stratagema  of  the  senate, 
and  shewed  him  that  the  Romans  wuhed  only  to  omuse 
him  by  their  erobasBJea,  and  that  they  were  determined,  at 
any  rate,  to  involve  hira  in  war,  in  order  that  they  might 
subject  him  to  their  dominion.  As  Antiochus  was  well 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  Hannibal  said,  he  made 
great  preparations,  and  hesitated  only  in  regard  to  the  time 
and  the  manner  of  employing  them.  Hannibal  traced  oit 
the  plan  of  an  attack  to  be  made  in  conjunction  with  the 
Gauls,  the  Carthaginians,  their  African  allies,  and  the  dis- 
contented  cities  of  Greece,  whom  the  enemy  of  the  Romans 
proposed  to  put  in  motion.  He  fixed  the  station  for  the 
armies  and  fleets,  with  the  proper  points  of  support,  and 
developed  a  general  invasion  of  Italy,  which  would  have 
greatly  embarrassed  the  Romans  had  it  been  wholly  adopt- 
ed, and  the  operations  been  speedily  commenced. 

Antiochus,  however,  suffered  himself  to  be   anticipated 
by  the  Romans.     His  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Polyx- 
enidas,  was  entirely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  forty-two 
lai^  vessels  and   thirteen  gallies.     On   the  news   of  this 
disaster,  Antiochus  was  so  violently  agitated,  that  lie  did 
not  observe  his  usual  prudence,  but  hastily  withdrew  his 
forces  from  Lysimacbia  and  the  other  cities  of  the  Helle* 
spent.     Afterwards,  perceiving  that  in  this  proceeding  h^' 
had  acted  contrary  to  his  own  interest,  he  exclaimed,  "  I , 
"  do  not  know  what  god  has  infatuated  me.     All  things' 
"  happen  contrary  to  my  expectation.     Heaven  seems  to" 
"  persecute  me:  and  1  can  only  infer  from  all  this,  that  my 
"  ruin  approaches." 

At  this  time,  Antiochus  had  to  contend  with  the  two'' 
Scipios;    for  the  Romans,  whom  he  ought  to  have  kept 
within  their  own  territories,  had  passed  the  Hellespont 
and  entered  Asia.     The  Syrian  monarch  was  seized  witli^ 
terror  when  he  saw  himself  ready  to  be  attacked  in  the'', 
centre  of  his  states,  and  his  kingdom  exposed  to  the  fate  ' 
of  a  battle.     The  Romans  seemed  determined  to  force  the  '* 
Syrian   entrenchments ;    and  this  resolution  excited  the 
resentment  of  Antiochus,  who  prepared  for  a  decisive  en- 
gagement. 

The  battle  commenced  with  a  motion  of  the  armed  cha-' 
riots  which  Antiochus  ordered  to  advance,  and  cut  theix 
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vn,j  tliTotigli  the  enemy's  lines.  The«e,  however,  weresoon 
UiTOwn  into  confusion  by  EunieiLea,  kin^  of  Perg-anius; 
and  the  Roman  caralry  bote  donn  all  before  Uietn.  F)fl:j 
thoUBand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse  soldiers,  fetl  on  th6 
side  of  AniiochuB  in  this  engagement  and  pursuit,  asd 
fifteen  hundred  were  taken  prison^s.  From  tliis  victory 
the  carisul  assumed  the  name  of  Asiattcus,  diougfa  his 
exertions  were  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  his  allies.  Thi) 
unfortunate  eng^^eiuent  was  followed  by  a  disgraceful 
peace,  in  which  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  resign  his  p(». 
tensions  to  Europe,  confine  his  authority  to  Asia  beyond 
mount  Taurus,  pay  the  Romans  fifte^i  thousand  Bubojc 
talents  for  the  expences  of  the  war,  deliver  up  Hannibal 
and  others,  and  give  twenty  perscna  as  hostages  for  his 
sincerity.  The  unhappy  Antiochus  wag  soon  after  mur- 
dered by  some  of  his  subjects,  who  were  irritated  to  seethe 
treasures  of  their  temples  carried  away  for  paying  the 
Romans.  Ancient  historians  highly  commend  him  for  his 
humanity,  clemency,  and  muni^cence ;  and  the  prudence 
of  his  conduct  was  attended  with  brilliant  success  till  th« 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age;  but  after  that  perii>d  he  gradually 
declined  in  political  importHuce,  and  the  ignontiiiioss 
peace  with  Rome  obscured  the  glory  of  his  former  aeliiev^ 
ments. 

(B.  C.  187.)  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Seleucm 
Philopator,  sumamed  also  Soter,  ascended  the  throne,  and 
though  he  retained  the  regal  dignity  upwards  of  eleveq 
years,  he  made  a  very  poor  figure,  on  account  of  the 
miserable  state  to  which  the  Syrian  empire  had  recent- 
ly been  reduced.  He  was  poisoned  by  Heliodorus,  who 
placed  the  diadem  on  his  own  head,  but  who  was  obliged 
to  resign  the  crown  to  Antiochus,  brother  of  Seleucus. 

This  monarch  assumed  the  name  of  Epiphanes,  or  the 
lUustrioas;  but  that  title  was  ill  applied,  for  his  conduct , 
was  rather  suitable  to  a  wretched  lunatic  than  a  sovereign 
prince.  A  war  broke  out  between  Syria  and  ^ypt,  and 
Antiochus  led  his  army  into  the  centre  of  that  kmgdom, 
made  himself  master  of  Memphis,  and  took  Ptolemy  j>xi~ 
soner.  (B.C.  169.)  The  Egyptians  placed  on  the  thrvne  . 
his  younger  brother,  to  whom  they  gave  tlie  name  of 
Euergetes,  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  that  of 
Physcon,  Antiochus  returned  a  third  time  to  Egypt;  to 
usurp  the  crown  for  himself;  but  Euei^tes  and  his  aist^ 
Cleopatra  obtained  the  mediation  of  the  Romans,  who  \a'[ 
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twdtete4  the  Syiiui  mooarch  firoui  cturryina;  on  hostilitief 
Agai^H  E^{C?}rti  on  l>^n  cf  Ibrfeiting  theic  friendship.  Ao.- 
liocljas,  tlwrefore,  put  Ptolemy  philomater  in  posaesSijij 
of  t^e  whole  kin^oni,  except  Pclusium,  which  he  craftily. 
retakveij  in  his  own  hands,  that  he  might  enter  Egypt  4 
any  opportunity.  Euergeles  having  consented  to  share* 
the  crowa  with  his  brother,  ^ypt  was  lestored  to  jts  forr 
Dspt  tranquillity.  Antiochus  now  openly  avowed  his  ior 
tention  of  annexing  Egypt  to  Syria;  but  the  KomanB 
compelled  him  to  renounce  all  his  pretensions  and  withdraw 
hu  army. 

(B,  C.  165.)  Antiochus  having  passed  a  ridiculous  de- 
ciefi.commandingall  thenations  subject  toSyria  to  renounce 
their  religion,  and  to  conform  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  Persia, 
Armenia,  and  J udea  revolted.  The  king  determined  to  go 
in  person  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  extirpate  the  whole  Jewish 
nation.  This  barbarous  design,  however,  was  irustrated  by 
tha  interference  of  Divine  Providence;  for  Antiochus  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  dreadful  distemper,  and,  after  lan- 
guishing for  some  time,  expired  in  acute  agonieg,  after  an 
unhappy  reign  of  eleven  years  and  a  few  months. 

This  monarch  left  an  infant  son,  named  Antiochus 
Enpator,  and  a  nephew  called  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Se- 
leueua  Philopator,  who  was  a  hostage  at  Rome.  On  th* 
jJeath  of  his'  uncle,  Demetrina  applied  to  the  senate  for 
his  liberty,  and  reminded  them  of  his  indubitable  tide  to 
the  erowrt  of  Syria.  The  Romans,  however,  fearing  that 
Demetrius,  who  was  of  an  aspiring  genius  and  extraordinary 
abilities,  might  eventually  become  a  powerful  foe  to  th§ 
republic,  declared  in  favour  of  the  young  Antiochus,  and 
sent  guardians  to  assume  the  government  of  his  dominionsi 
under  pretence  of  assisting  him  with  their  counsel  during  his' 
minority.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  envoys  pi  Syria, 
tysias,  who  had  assumed  the  regency,  and  the  tutelage  op 
ttte  young  prince,  engaged  an  African  to  assassinate  Octa- 
viua,t.he  head  of  the  embassy.  Soon  after,  Demetrius  effect- 
ed K's  escape  from  Rome,  and  spreading  abroad  a  report 
that  he  was  sent  by  the  Romans  to  take  possession  of  his 
hereditary  kingdom,  he  waa  proclaimed  ting  at  Tripolis, 
received  the  voluntary  submissions  of  the  cities  and  for- 
tresses, and  caused  Lysias  and  Eupator  to  be  put  to  death  ' 
fB.  C.  162.)  Demetrius  had  no  sooner  established  him- 
self' on  the  throne,  than  he  redressed  the  grievances  of  the 
Babylonian?,  who  gave  him  the  surname  of  Soter,  or  8avi- 
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our.  Me  effected  a  complete  rEcondliation  with  Rome, 
and  prevailed  on  the  senate  to  give  him  the  title  of  king]  boi 
giving  himself  up  entirely  to  eaae  and  luxury,  a  coaspiracf 
was  formed  agaiast  him.  This  eonspiracy,  however,  beitig 
discovered,  Holophernes,  the  chief  of  the  conepiratore,  was 
sentenced  to  close  confinement,  Demelrius  having  gmng 
nmbrag;e  to  the  Romans,  the  senate  passed  a  decree '  in 
favour  of  a  young  man  called  Balas,  who,  personating  the 
soDofEpiphanes,  claimed  the  Syrian  diadem,  and  asauibed 
the  name  of  Alexander.  Thus  countenanced  bytheerti- 
acript  fathers,  and  supplied  with  powerful  succoura  fiom 
Egypt,  Pergaraua,  and  Cftppadocia,  Alexander  advanced 
against  Demetrius,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  by  his  eoiD- 
petitor's  troops,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign. 

(B,  C.  150.)  Alexander  hai'ing,  by  this  victory,  maJt 
himself  master  of  the  whole  Syrian  empire,  espoused  Clei^ 
patra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  ana 
devoted  his  time  to  banquetting  and  voluptuousness;  white 
the  affairB  of  the  stale  where  entrusted  to  the  management 
of  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  minister,  called  Amraonius.  De- 
metrius, however,  the  eldest  of  the  deceased  king's  sons, 
attempted  the  recovery  of  liis  inheritance,  and  obtained 
possession  of  Cilicia.  Alexander,  distrusting  the  fidelity 
of  the  Syrians,  invited  to  his  assistance  his  father-in-law, 
tiie  king  of  ^ypt,  who  advanced  to  his  relief  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army;  but  Ptolemy,  finding  that  a  desioi 
iras  formed  against  his  own  life  by  Ammouius,  gave  Us 
<J&ughier  (the  wife  of  Alexander)  in  marriage  to  Deoietriqgj 
Whom  he  promised  to  seat  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  The 
Inhabitants  of  Antioeh  se'zed  the  opportunity  of  reven|^ng 
themselves  on  the  tyrannical  Ammonius,  whom  they  mur- 
dered as  he  was  attempting  to  escape  in  a  female  habit. 
Alexander  being  defeated  soon  after,  was  treacheroaaty 
assassinated  by  one  Zabdiel,  a  nobleman  of  Arabia,  vrlth 
whom  he  sought  an  asylum. 

Demetrius,  having  firmly  established  himself  in  the 
kingdom  of  his  ancestors,  assumed  the  name  of  NicatoT, 
or  the  Conqueror,  He  imprudently  left  the  whole  care 
of  the  government  to  Laslhenes,  who,  being  of  a  severe  aiid 
imperious  disposition,  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Syrians 
from  their  new  king,  by  a  series  of  cruelties  and  oppres- 
sions. At  length,  Diodotus,  who  wa£  afterwards  called 
Tiyphon,  entertained  tlioughta  of  seizing  the  crown,  su(d 
prevailed  on  Zabd\e\  to  put  \ii\iiicWs,tKft  son  of  Alexiudtf 
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Balaa,  tuto  his  hands.  Accoidlngly.Tryphon  arriving  in 
Syria  with  the  young  prince,  laid  claim  to  the  crown  as 
gimrdian  and  protector  of  Alexander's  son,  and  was  joined 
by  muUitudeB  of  disaffected  persons,  who  eagerly  enlisted 
under  his  bajiners.  An  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
Demetrius  was  overthrown,  and  compelled  to  take  sKelter 
within  the  walla  of  Seleucia;  and  the  Antiochans  declared 
for  the  conquerors,  and,  .Boon  after,  placed  the  young 
prince  on  the  throne,  to  whom  they  gave  the  surname  of 
Theo3,  or  the  God. 

.  (B.  C.  144.)  Tryphon,  having  effected  the  firat  part  of 
his  design  by  iavesUng  Antiochus  witb  the  name  of  i  king, 
conciliated  the  esteem  of  the  Jewish  people,  who  fought 
with  irrcsistable  fury  on  behalf  of  the  new  sovereign, 
llowever,  Jonathan,  prince  of  the  Jews,  was  basely  assas- 
aiuated  by  the  contrivance  of  Tryphoi ;  and  Antiochus, 
being  afflicted  with  the  stone,  was  wilfully  murdered  under 
a  surgical  operation.  The  traitor  then  seized  the  diadem, 
and  caused  nimself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Syria,  in  the 
room  of  his  deceased  pupil.  Demetrius  took  the  field 
against  the  Parthians,  over  whom  he  obtained  some  advan- 
tages :  but,  being  deluded  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  his  person 
was  seized,  and  all  his  troops  were  slaughtered.  Afterwards, 
Mithridates,  king  of  Partliia,  Ueated  him  with  great  hind- 
ness,  and  gave  him  the  princess  Rhodoguna  in  marriage. 
On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Cleopatra  offered  her  interest 
and  her  hand  to  Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  second  son  of 
Cemetriu.s  Soter.  This  prince  no  sooner  appeared,  than 
^st  of  Tryphon's  forces  abandoned  their  posts,  and  joined 

Antiochus,  who  proved  completely  victorious,  and  killed 

his  rival  in  the  city  of  Apamea. 

Antiochus  being  now  established  on  the  throne  of  bis 

ancestors,  led  his  troops  against  Pbraates,  king  of  Parthia, 
*opon  the  plausible  pretence  of  delivering  his  brother  from 

captivity.     He  recovered  all  the  provinces,  except  Parthia. 

which  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Syrian  empire;  bill 

whilst  his  troops  were  separated,   and  put  into  winter^ 

quartera,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  massacred  them 

all  in  one  day,  and  Antiochus  perished  in  the  general 
■slaughler. 
'"    (B.  C.  130.)    After  being  thrice  defeated  by  Antiochus, 

Phraates  had  liberated  Demetrius,  and  sent  him  with  a 
■Ttody  of  troop?  into  Syria;  but  on  the  news  of  the  mas- 

■ftrcre,  he  dispatched  a  party  of  cavalry  to  bring  him  back.. 
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Sdeucus,  the  eldest  st 

the  reg^l  dignity,  and  v 


DeinetriuB,  however,  effected  his  escape,  and  recovered  li 
crown.     He  imprudently  took  part  in  the  quarrel  betweg 
Ptolemy  PhyBcon  and  hu  divorced  qtieen  Cleopatra.    Upo 
ifhich,  the  former  raised  op  an  impostor,  called  A lexsn^ 
Zebina,  whom  he  furnished  with  an  army  to  take  p 
of  Syria,  order  the  title  of  the  son  of  Alexander  Ba(_ 
The  discontented  Syrians,  eager  to  shake  off  the  yok^ 
DemetriiiH,  flocked  to  the  stranger,  and  unanimou^y  to^ 
up  arms  against  tbeit  lawful  sovereign,  who,  tin  sufi'ering  ■ 
total    defeat   in  iJie  neighbourhood    of    Damascus,   v^ 
obliged  to  flee,  and  sought  refuge  in  Tyre,  where  he  m 
treacherously  murdered.     Upon  the  news  of  his  dea' 
Cleopatra,  his  first  wife,  was  permitted  to  retain  a  s 

d  the  rest  devolved  on  Zebina-jj, 
1  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  assui 
raa  proclaimed  in  the  provindl 
which  adjoined  to  that  part  of  Sj-ria  held  by  his  nSoSwI. 
Cleopatra,  fearing  that  he  might  revenge  the  mUrdestS 
his  father,  to  which  she  was  supposed  fo  be  accessary,  iS 
him  to  death  with  her  own  hand,  and  recalled  from  Ath^ 
her  other  son,  Antiochus,  who  is  generally  designated  by  q 
Burname  of  Grypus,  from  his  aquiline  nose,  and'  wliom  M 
declared  king  of  Syria,  but  reserved  all  the  authority  ^ 
herself.  Ptolemy  Physcon  insisted  that  Zebina  shoatifim 
homage  for  his  new  dominions,  and  pay  an  attnual  tril^ 
to  Egypt.  Zebina,  however,  refusing  his  obedient 
Phyacon  gave  the  princess  Tryphtsna  in  marriage  to  A 
tiochiis,  and  sent  a  powerful  amiv,  which  defeated  Zebid) 
who,  being  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  Grypus,  Was  f 
to  death. 

Cleopatra,  perceiving  that  her  son  assumed  tlie  supre 
authority,  called  to  the  crown  another  sOn  she  had'  | 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  and  prepared  a  deleierioua  potion 
the  king ;  but  Grypus,  being  apprised  of  her  design,  ci 
^lled  her  to  drink  it  herself,  and  thus  preserved  his  i 
hfe  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  woman,  whose  unparalleled  crin 
had  been,  for  many  years,  the  scourge  of  Syria. 

(B.  C.  120.)    During  the  space  of  eight  years,  Gry 
swayed  the  sceptre  in  profound  peace;  but,   at   ienej 
Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  his  half  brother,  contended  wit'     " 
(or  ihe  sovereignty,  and  obliged  him  to  divide  the  e 
between   them.      Cyzicenna  reigned   at    Damascus 
Cfele-Syria  and  Phtenicia,  while  Grypus  retained  Aiitio^ 
and  all  the  other  provinces,     Grypus  left  five  sons,  i' 
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Seleucbs,  Antiochus,  Philip,  Demetrias,    Euchseres,  and 
Antiochus  Dionysvus,  all  of  whom  reigned,  or  aftempted  t6 
reign,  in  their  turns.     Their  history  is  reptcte  with  the  most 
horrid  Crimea — poisoning,  assassination,  incest,  and  fratrii  , 
Cide. 

A  long  series  of  wars  and  calamities  exhausted  the  p 
tience,  and  materially  injured  the  fortunes,  of  the  Syrian 
\AKi,  reiolving  to  exclude  the  iHrbulent  descendonts  o^ 
Selenciia  IVom  the  throne,  bestowed  the  crown  onTigraned; 
king  of  Armenia,  who  swayed  the  Syrian  sceptre  for  many 
yfears.  At  length,  Pompey  subdued  Syria  (B.  C.  83), 
wfiich  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  after  it  had  been 
governed  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  by  the 
family  of  Selencus. 

,QaEsiiona  on  ike  Hiliory  of  the  Seleiicid(E,  in  Syria. 

From  whom  (lid  the  Selemiidffl  de'ive  their  nime ) 

Who  was  the  founder  oftbe  Sjro-Macedoniin  empii's,  how  wu  STTta 
divided  uniler  this  empire,  and  to  what  was  Seleucua  raised  arter  the 
death  uf  Alenaiider  (he  Greati  What  induced  Seleucus  to  erect  a  Dew 
rn'oDarchf .  Dud  haw  and  bj  whom  waa  he  opposed  ?  Whnl  province* 
dicLSuIeucus  inbjecl  to  his  new  empire,  and  what  title  did  he  auamel 
Of  what  couatry  did  he  atlerwarda  render  himself  master,  and  what  citf 
did  he  buiid  1 

With  wliom  did  Antiochua,  the  son  of  Seleucaa.  fall  in  lo«e  ;  to  whom 
ditoTge  the  secret ;  andwhatwasthecondnclof  Seleucus  on  this  occasion  ! 

Oil  «bat  acconnl.  and  by  whom,  was  Agathocles,  tlie  soa  of  Lyiima- 
cbiu,  pot  to  death  ?  Whose  protection  and  assistance  did  Lysandra  seel^ 
and  what  was  the  conduct  of  Lysimachm  1  What  wis  the  issue  of  tha 
engagement  between  Lyiimachns  and  Selencus  3  By  whnm  was  Seieuou* 
murdered,  and  what  was  lh«  cbaracler  of  hb  murderert  For  what  nU 
Seleueus  dislineuished  1 

With  what  did  Aniioehns.  the  son  of  Seleucos.  commence  his  reign, 
asd  what  procured  him  the  lurname  of  Soter,  or  Saviour!  When,  and 
a&er  what  actions,  did  Antiochus  pay  the  debt  of  nature  7 

tV'hat  surname  did  his  son  Antiochus  assume,  and  in  what  war  did  ' 
he  engage?  Why  did  Arsaces  revolt,  and  what  new  empire  did  hs 
Toutidt  What  honours  did  Theodotus,  governor  of  Daclrta,  aesuiUel 
How,  and  by  whom,  was  Antiochus  poisoned  1  Kow,  bdJ  by  whoOi, 
i^ere  the  Syrian  nobles  prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  Selencus  Callinicu^ 
the  son  of  Laodice,  as  their  lawful  sovereign  7 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Seleuous  Callinicus  to  Berenice  and  her  ton, 
and  how,  and  on  whom,  did  I'lolemy  Euei^etes  revengi;  the  murder  1 
On  what  aocounl  was  Seieucus  engaged  in  war  with  his  biotliei  Antio^ 
chut  I-iieiai,  andwhat  waelhe  fate  of  Antiochus!  Where  died  Seleucusl 
.  What  surname  did  Sgleucus,  the  eldest  son  of  Seleucus  Callinicus, 
assume  ?  ^Vhal  was  his  fate,  on  whose  head  was  the  crown  placed,  and 
What  wax  Antiochu*  afterwards  snrnamed  1 

-What  did  Alexander  and  Molo,  two  of  the  eenetals  of  K&i-Wt.™, 
■ttempt  i  how,  and  by  whom,  were  thej  ieteue&-,  ani-w^iw.^—  "'^ 
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fUa  of  ihe  na  InMhen !  F 
liochm  now  pnpue  ?  On  wl 
Egypt.  cDncludKt  T  Whei«, 
uncle,  deFead  himulf,  and  w 


n.",' 


lAain  did  he  » 


king  of  Maeadon  !  Whiiher  did  Antiochui  march, 
impaigna,  sod  itfasi  did  Ihe  Koma 
AntiocbusT         ■    ■    - 


ftiat  Ireilv  did  Snliochu*  prapote,  and  how  naiit^ 
11  did  Ihe  KomaDi  «ndeavnur  10  diiiaiiadc  Antiocliiu,.i 
cua  deiiened  lo  make  Lysimaehia? 
■Btt  bad  •pohen  oui  dstrly,  how  would  the;  b 

I  moiivea  of  Itiii  war,  and  what  did  it  ptn 


i!>t     Vitia 


-A  <rf  Am 


ioQhus  anTicipate 
;wi  dF  th.a  J..a 


II  plan  did  Hannibal  treoaW 
land  IJ»Iadid  hefiil 
:ipated|  aad  with  whalhiH  if 

was  the  L'OiuhMI  of  j| 

liochui.  and  what  was  liia  MDlamRiion  altsrwanla  ?  ^ 

Wiih  wtwm  bad  Aatiochui  lo  contend  at  this  time,  whilher  had  tl» 
Komans  penetrated,  and  with  what  irtit  Antiochui  Mixed  when  he  uw 
biianjr  readr  to  be  attacked  t     Foi  what  did  Anlioehus  prepara  ! 

With  what  did  Ihe  battle  connnfloce,  and  by  »' 


ledidlbevi. 


By  whom  wa>A 

'US  obliged  to  toigr 
What  name  did 


I  side  of  Aniioohus,  aiid__ 
ions  consul  assume  !     What  was  tba  nature  of  l4 
II  wai  the  fate  of  Anliochui,  and  for  wbU  tIB 
ill  what  period  wai  his  conduct  attended  n 
it  peace  nilh  the  Itoman 


ler     What  was  bii  fate,  s 
Ihe  crown  T 


.1  figure  dill  SeleMi 


I 


ilie  title  applin 
Egypt,   Bod  whom  did  the  Egyptians  plac' 

J  I   AoliochuE  relum  a  (bird  time 

itioohot  pit 
if  the  kingdom  of  F-gypt,  and  haw  was  Egypt  rmtored  to 
trinqalUiljl     What  was  the  design  ofAnliocbua  in  t^ird  to  Egypt, 
and  10  what  was  he  compelled  b^  the  Romaas  1 

What  was  the  consequence  of  the  decree  which  Anliochus  jaued, 
whom  did  he  dBtermine  to  extiipaLe,  and  by  what  means  was  his  design 
frustrated ! 

Whom  did  Antiochus  leave,   and  for  what  did  Demetriua  applj>  to  (ha 

senate!    Wh;  did  the  Romans  declare  in  favour  of  the  young  Antiochus. 

and  what  was  the  conduct  of  Lysias  on  the  arrival  uf  the  Roman  envoyi  T 

What  did,  Demetrius  effect,  and  were  was  he  proclaimed  king  ? 

What  grievaofies  did  Uemetitua  redress,  and  what  was  he  EDmBmii  1 
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With  nbat  Etste  did  he  efha  i  leconcilialion;  vfa;  wa<i  i  Mmtpiruy 
farmed  agaiDU  him  ;  aad  lo  whsl  wai  Ibe  rhisf  oF  the  conspiraton  sen 
teoced  1  In  whose  favour  did  ihe  KomaDs  pa^  a  decre«,  and  by  whoD 
nat  Demeliius  defealed  and  etain  1 

U'hom  did  Aleiander  eepouie,  sad  what  was  hii  conduct!  Wha 
'  did  Denwlriiu,  son  of  the  lale  king,  allempi  and  obtain!  VVhonauisI 
ance  did  Aleiaoder  icvile,  and  what  was  the  cooduct  of  Ptolemy,  kio] 
pf  £gypl '     What  was  tlie  fata  of  AmmDoius,  and  by  wham  was  Alex 

What  name  d>d  DemelHua 
i^ole  cara  of  the  goveinmer 
wards  called  Tryphoa.  enteiiai 
oC  Syria  1  Where  »aa  Deoieli 
^e  people  of  Aalioch  place  ot 

With  nhal  name  diJ  Tryphoa  ioveat  Aatioolius,  and  whose  meem 
did  he  coQciliale !  Uy  whose  contrivauce  was  Jonathan,  tiie  prince  of 
&t  Jawi,  assaisiualed,  and  what  wu  the  fate  of  Aniiochus  1  What  did 
Tryphon  then  seiie  !  Over  whom  did  Demetrius  obtain  some  advaniagei, 
and  by  what  was  ho  deluded?  By  whom  waa  Demelrios  treated  with 
ereat  liindneia,  and  U>  whom  did  Cleopati*  oiler  hei  interest  and  bor 
l^nd  I  Whom  did  Aptiochus  Sidetes  conquer  and  slay? 
,,0a  what  pretense  did  Aniiochus  lead  hii  troopi  agaioit  Fhraales, 
Vwg  of  Paitliia,  and  what  was  the  issue  of  this  eipedilioa  1 
.  What  was  the  conduct  of  I'htaalea  to  JJemetiiua,  and  what  did  its 
latter  racover?     In  whoie   quarrel  did  he    take   part,   and  whom  did 

Ptolt^my  raise  up  avainil  himi    AgiiDit  whom  did  the  gyriina  lalie  up 

arms,  and  what  WIS  the  fate  of  Demetrius!  Who  retained  a  small  pact 
of  the  kingdom,  and  on  whom  did  the  rest  devolve  ? 

^^'bo  assumed  the  regal  dignity,  and  in  what  provinces  was  he  pro- 
(Jaimed  ?  Ry  wham  and  for  what  reason  was  Selencua  put  to  death, 
whom  did  Cleopatra  recal  and  declare  king  of  Syria,  and  what  authority 
did  the  raserte  for  herself!  What  did  Ptolemy  Physcon  demand  fion» 
Zehioa ;  what  did  the  former  in  consequence  of  the  latter's  refusal ;  and 
what  was  the  fate  of  Ztbioa  ! 

^  Whom  did  Cleopatra  call  to  the  crown,  what  did  she  prepare  for  tha 
kiig.  and  how  did  Grypus  preserve  his  owo  life! 

liow  long  did  Crypui  reign  in  peace,  with  whom  was  he  afterward* 
obliged  to  divide  the  empire ;  where  did  Cyiiceoua  reside.  Bud  whera 
Crypus!  What  sons  did  Grypus  leaie,  and  with  what  is  their  history 
replete  t 

By  what  were  the  Syrians  exhausted,  and  on  whom  did  they  bestow 
Ihe  crown  7     Ily  whom  was  Syria  subdued,   and  when  was  it  reduced  to. 


Ita1.t  was  ancienlly  known  by  the  diffei^nt  appellations 
of  Saturaia,  ^notria,  Hesperia,  and  Ausonia,  On  three 
sides,  it  is  surrounded  by  the  aea ;  and  on  the  fourth  it  tiaa 
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the  lofty  Alpa  for  iu  barrier.  It  is  about  nine  bundled 
miles  iu  length,  but  very  unequal  in  breadth ;  and  in  shape, 
it  resemblea  a  man's  leg.  Id  this  country  were  the  Pelasgi, 
the  Siculi,  the  Arcades,  the  Rutuli,  the  Volsci,  the  EtruBci, 
.he  Ugures,  tlie  Sabini,  the  Latinj,  and  other  tribea  or 
nations,  of  whom  very  little  more  is  known,  respecting^  the 
gener^ity  of  them,  besides  the  name.  The  modern  Genoa 
was  inhabited  by  the  L^n^ians.  The  Venetians  held  that 
part  of  their  late  domains  nliich  lies  to  the  east  of  the 
Adtge.  The  Etruicans  am]  the  Umbrious  possessed  the 
middle  dirtricts  of  the  peninsula,  Etruria,  and  the  Eccleei- 
aitical  State.  The  Sabines,  the  Latins,  and  the  Volsci, 
inhabited  that  tract  which  extends  from  the  Tiber  tOi  the 
frontiers  of  Naples;  Capua  and  Campania  are  bow  the  t^rt- 
tory  of  Naples ;  and  the  Marai,  the  Samnites,  the  Apulians, 
and  the  Lucanians,  divided  the  rest  of  the  country, 

^neas,  having  escaped  with  the  companions  of  bis  <mi»T 
fortunca,  from  the  niins  of  Troy,  arrived  od  the  coast  of 
Lalium.  He  was  kindly  received  by  Latinus,  king  of  the 
country,  wlio,  on  his  assisting'  him  against  the  Rutuli, 
assigned  him  and  his  companions  a  portion  of  lan^, 
and  afterwards  besiowed  on  him  hts  (Hily  daugihter, 
Lavinia,  in  marriage,  with  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
crown.  On  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  tlie  kingdom  of 
Latiiim  fell  to  £neas,  who  swayed  the  sceptre  with  equal 
wisdom  and  impartiality,  employed  himself  in  consolidatiiis 
the  two  diifetent  nations  who  owned  his  authority,  and 
built  thecityof  Lavinium.  He  established  the  Greek  games 
and  festivals,  the  rights  and  worship  of  Vesta,  the  veneration 
of  the  Larea,  and  the  belief  in  a  palladium.  He  engaged 
the  Rutuli  and  the  Tyrrhenians,  near  the  banks  of  iJte 
Numicus,  and  being  hardly  pressed  by  the  enemy,  was  un- 
fortunately  precipitated  into  that  river  and  drowned. 

.£oeas  was  suoceeded  by  Ascanius,  lulua,  or  Julius,  hia 
sen,  who  was  bom  to  him  by  Creusa  before  the  fall  of  T>oj. 
Ascanius  founded  Alba  Longa,  which  he  made  the  capital 
of  his  new  sovereignty.  His  motl^r-in-iaw,  Lavinia,  find- 
ing herself  pregnant,  and  fearing  some  violence  on  the  part 
of  Ascanius,  withdrew  to  a  wood,  where  she  was  delivered 
of  a  son,  whom  she  named  ^neas  after  his  father,  and 
Sylvius  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  The  last  sovereign  left 
aspn,  called  also  lulus;  so  that  between  him  and  Sylvius 

y  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Latin  throne.     The  in- 


i 
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habitants  of  Latiura,  however,  united  Alba  and  Laviniuin 
under  one  sovereignty,  which  they  conferred  on  SyWiii^, 
but  bestowed  the  sovereign  pontificate  on  lulus. 

After  a  succession  of  thirteen  kings  of  the  line  of  Sylvius^ 
ProcaB  bequeathed  the  throne  to  his  eldest  son.  Nuniitor; 
but  Amulius,  the  brother  of  Numitor,  usurped  the  govern- 
ment, and  after  murdering  hiB  nephew  -^estus,  compelled' 
Rhea  Sylvia,  Nuraitor's  only  daughter,  to  dedicate  hersetf 
to  Vesta,  or  perpetual  virginity.  Rhea  Sylvia,  however,. 
was  violated  by  a  man,  whom,  in  palliation  of  her  offence, 
she  averred  to  be  Mars,  the  god  of  war.  She  was  delivered^ 
of  twin  boys,  who,  inclosed  in  a  cradle,  were  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  and  floated  to  the  foot  of  mounl  Aventine,  wfaerft 
tfaey  were  found  by  FaustuliiB,  the  king's  shepherd.  This 
mao  carried  them  home  to  his  wife,  Acca  Laurentia,  who 
nursed  them  as  her  own. 

After  arriving  at  manhood,  the  twins,  Romulus  and 
Remus,  having  discovered  their  grandfather  Numitor,  ciA- 
lected  the  shepherds,  deposed  Amulius,  and  reinstated 
Numitor  on  the  throne.  They  then  resolved  to  build  a 
city  upon  those  hills  where  they  had  formerly  kept  their 
flocks;  and  Numitor  assigned  them  a  certain  territory/ 
and  permitted  any  of  his  subjects  to  settle  in  their  new 
colony.  But  a  dissension  arising  between  the  two  brotherSt 
respecting  the  spot  where  the  city  should  stand,  Remus  was 
killed,  and  it  is  said  by  Romulus  himself.  The  city 
was  called  Rome,  after  the  name  of  its  founder,  and  was 
built  upon  the  Palatine  hill  (B.  C.  748).  It  contained 
at  first,  about  a  thousand  houses,  or  huts:  and  even  the 
palace  of  Romulus  was  built  of  reeds,  and  thatched  with 
Kraw.  In  order  to  increase  its  inhabitants,  it  van  made  a 
sanctuary  for  all  malefactors,  slaves,  and  such  as  were  det 
sirous  of  novelty. 

Romulus  left  the  people  at  liberty  to  choose  their  king ; 
and  they  concurred  in  electing  their  founder.  Accord* 
ingly,  he  was  acknowledged  as  chief  of  their  reLg'ioiit 
sovereign  magistrate  of  Rome,  and  general  of  the  army. 
Besides  a  guard  to  attend  his  person,  he  was  preceded^ 
wherever  he  went,  by  twelve  men  armed  with  asea  tied  up 
in  a  bundle  of  rods  or  Fasces,  who  were  to  serve  as  execii- 
tioners  of  the  law,  and  to  impress  his  new  Hubjecls  with  aB 
idea  of  subjePtion.  The  whole  power  of  the  king,  howt- 
ever,  consisted  in  convening  the  senate,  assembling  ths 
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people,  conducting;  the  army,  and  tippointing  the  questocs 

ur  treasurer*  iif  tlie  public  money, 

The  senate  was  composed  of  a  hundred  of  the,  principal 
citizens  of  Home,  who  were  iiiteiided  lo  act  as  ooiinsoUurt 
to  the  Iting.  The  Iting  appointed  the  first  awiatpr^  who 
^verned  the  city  during  the  general's  absence,  .  1ft  ibis 
respectable  aBsembly,  all  the  important  business  of  the 
Elate  was  transacted,  the  king  himself  presiding,  thougii 
every  question  was  determined  by  a  niajority  of  voices. 
They  were  caljeil  Falhera,  from  their  supposed  paternal  af- 
fection ibr  the  people. 

To  the  patricians,  who  were  descendants  of  the  senators, 
belonged  all  the  principal  othces  of  die  state,  as  well  as  of 
the  priesthood,  to  which  they  were  sppointed  by  the  senate 
and  the  people.  The  plebeians,  who  composed  the  third 
part  of  the  legislature,  had  the  power  of  sanctioning  thcee 
laws  which  were  passed  by  the  king  and  the  senate.  By 
their  sulTrages,  all  things  reletive  lo  peace  or  war,  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates,  and  even  the  choosing  of  a  king,  were 
confirmed.  By  them,  all  enterprises  against  the.  enemy 
were  proposed,  while  the  senate  possessed  only  a  oegative 
voice.  Each  plebeian  had  a  right  to  elect  from  the  pa- 
trician order  a  protector,  who  was  to  assist  him  with  his' 
advice  and  fortune,  plead  for  him  before  the  judge,  and 
rescue  him  from  every  oppression.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
client  attached  himself  to  the  interests  of  his  patron:  ,  he 
assisted  him,  if  poor,  in  portioning  his  daughters,  in  paying 
his  debts,  or  his  ransom,  if  he  were  taken  prisoner^  Ibllow- 
ed  him  inevery  service  of  danger;  gave  him  his  vote  when  he 
became  a  candidate  for  any  at!ice;  and  was  prohibited 
from  giving  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice,  if  his  evidence 
affected  the  welfare  of  hie  patron. 

The  religion  of  that  age  consisted  chiefly  in  a  firm  re- 
liance on  the  knoiriedge  of  sooihsayera,  who,  from  observing 
the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  entrails  of  beasts,  pretended  to 
direct  the  present,  and  dive  into  futurity.  Romulna  or- 
dained, that  no  new  divinities  should  be  introduced  uilo 
public  worship;  that  the  priesthood  should  continue  for 
life ;  and  that  none  should  be  eligible  to  this  office  before 
the  age  of  fifty.  In  order  tliat  the  priests  might  be  quali- 
fied to  teach  others,  he  ordered,  that  they  diould  he.  the 
llistoriographars  of  the  times. 

i,  -iJiLoinuliia  divided  the  people  eq'ially  into  three  tribes,;,  to 
.,eaphof^vhicb  he  assigned  a  different  part  of  the  city.    Mch 
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df  the  tribes  was  again  anbdivided  into  ten  curiffi,  or  comf 
panifis,  which  consisted  of  a  hundred  men,  with  a  centu*' 
Vma  to  command  it ;  a  priest,  denominated  Curio,  to  per- 
form the  sacrifices ;  and  two  of  the  principal  IchabitanW, 
called  Duumviri,  to  distribute  justice.  ' 

A  government  thus  wisely  instituted,  induced  numbett 
to  claim  its  protection ;  and  it  seemed  to  want  only  womefc 
to  pefpehiate  its  duration.  By  the  advice  of  the  senal*, 
Romulus  offered  to  cement  the  most  strict  confederacy  with 
tile  Sabines,  on  the  terms  of  intermarriages:  the  Sabintee, 
however,  who  were  then  considered  as  the  most  warlike 
people  of  Italy,  not  only  rejected  the  proposition  with  dis- 
dain, biit  some  added  raillery  to  the  refusal.  Romulo*,' 
therefore,  resolved  to  obtain  by  force  what  was  denied  tia 
entreaty;  and  proclaiming  a  feast  in  honour  of  Neptune^ 
the  Sabines  and  Others  came  as  spectators,  bring;ing  wiA 
them  their  wives  and  daughters.  After  the  games  had 
commenced,  the  Romati  youth  rushed  among  the  strangers 
with  drawn  swords,  and  seizing  the  youngest  and  mefet 
beautiful  women,  carried  them  off  by  violence.  In  vain 
the  virgins  at  firat  opposed  the  attempts  of  their  ravishers ; 
from  beingobjects  of  aversion,  the  betrayers  BoOii  becttWe 
the  partners  ot  their  dearest  affections. 

However,  the  citizens  of  Cecina,  Antemnis,  and  Crustti- 
niiniim,  resolving  to  revenge  the  common  cause,  made  se- 
parate inroads  into  the  Roman  ten'itory,  and  were  easily 
overthrown  by  Romulus.  A  severe  war  look  place  be- 
tween the  Sabines  and  the  Romans,  and  the  former  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  Roman  citadel;  but  hostilrties 
were  at  length  terminated  by  the  women,  whom  the  Romans 
had  violently  seized,  and  who  besought  the  combataats  to 
lay  aside  their  animosity,  and  live  as  friends.-  Tile  two 
nations  listened  to  this  advice.  It  was  agreed,  'that 
Romulus  and  Tatiiis,  king  of  the  Sabines,  should'  reign 
jointlyin  Rome  with  equal  power  and  authority-,  that  a 
hundred  Sabines  should  be'adniitted  into  the  senSite;  'that 
the  city  should  still  retain  its  former  name,  but  that  llie 
citi!;ens  should  be  called  Qutrites,  a  name  till  that  time 
peculiar  to  the  Sabines;  and  that  both  nations 'being  thin 
united,  such  of  the  Sabines  as  were  inclined,  should  be  sQ- J 
mitted  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  denizens  of  Roifie.  J 
Tatius  was  killed  about  five  years  afler,  and  Romulus  once  1 
more  became  solemonarch  in  the  statewhich  hchad  founded.  | 
During  the  co-reign  of  Tatius,  the  equestrian  otAw, 
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intermediate  link  between  the  patricians  Q-od  the  plebeiani^ 
appears  to  have  been  Jnatituted. 

RomiUus  added  new  laws  on  marriage,  which  prohibited 
wives  ikm  Beparalinu;  from  their  husbands ;  but  eoipowered 
liusbaiids  to  repudiate  their  wires,  and  even  put  than,  to 
death  if  they  were  detected  in  adiiherj-,  in  attemptmg  tA 
poison  them,  in  making  false  keys^  or  even  in  drinking 
wine  to  excess.  The  fether  bad  an  entire  power  ovex  hia 
•ffspring,  and  could  sell  or  imprison  them  at  any  period 
af  their  lives,  or  in  any  stations  to  which  they  were  arrivedir 
-  Elevated  by  success,  Romulus  enlarged  his  views,  and 
irffecting  absolute  sway,  wished  to  control  these  laws  to 
*hich  he  had  formerly  piofeaeed  impHcit  obedience.  Thi» 
40  enraged  the  senate,  that  the  Ibnnder  of  Rome  siMideoly 
disappeared,  and  the  multitude  were  taught  to  beliew 
li^t  he  had  been  taken  up  into  heaven. — Romulus  was 
VBnperate,  brave,  aod  politic;  but  he  vraa  also  irascible^ 
.rproud,  and  cunning-  He  seems  to  have  beeit  admirably 
^tted  for  the  important  part  which  he  perfornied ;  an^ 
/^hile  we  view  the  mighty  fabric  of  empire,  the  foiindatio* 
,«  which  he  laid,  we  cannot  regard  him  without  some  d^^re* 
:a9f  enthusiasm. 

(B.  C.  711.)  As  Romulus  left  no  heir,  the  city  seeraed 
[reatly  divided  in  the  choice  of  a  successor;  but  after  tome 
^e  it  was  agreed,  that  the  party  which  elected  ahooU 
'nominate  from  the  body  of  the  other.  Accordingly,  the 
M]^ice  being  left  to  the  Roman  part  of  the  senate^  they 
oitched  upon  Numa  Pompilius,  a  Sabine,  who  waa  about 
^^ty  years  of  age,  and  who  had  long  been  illustrious  ft* 
jsiety,  justice,  moderation,  and  an  exemplary  life.  ,  He  waa 
tfttilled  in  all  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the  Sabinea, 
jjVid,  though  the  son-in-law  of  king  Tatius,  with  reluctance 
Mecepted  the  dignity  which  was  conferred  upon  him. 

In  the  reign  of  Numa,  we  contemplate  only  the  pacific 
virtues,  which  are  always  most  honourable  to  a  king,  and 
mo^  beneficial  to  his  people.  This  good  man  spent  all 
his  time  in  inspiring  his  subjects  with  a  love  of  piety,  and 
a  veneration  for  the  gods.  He  built  many  new  temples, 
and  instituted  feasts;  and  he  so  regulated  his  life  as  to 
persuade  his  people,  that  he  held  a  particular  corroa- 
pondence  with  the  goddess  Egeria.  He  built  the  temple  of ' 
Janus*,  which  was  to  be  shut  in  the  time  of  peace  and  open 
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ra  that  of  war;  ordained  vestal  virgins,  who  had  very 
great  privileges  allowed  them;  institiitwl  pontiffs;  and 
fbanded  the"  orders  of  the  Sitlian  and  Fecial  priesthood, 
the  one  to  preaei've  the  sacred  shields  called  Ancilia,  which 
it  was  supposed  would  prevent  Rome  from  ever  being  taken, 
and  the  other  to  judge  of  the  equity  of  war.  He  encou- 
raged agriculture,  and  divided  among  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people,  those  lands  which  Rorauliia  had  gained  id  warj 
Bofteaed  the  rigour  of  the  laws  relative  to  parents  and  chil- 
dren; regnlated  the  kalendar;  and  aboli^ed  all  distinc- 
tiwis  between  Romans  and  Sabines. 

(B,  C.  ess.)  On  the  death  of  Nuraa,  the  sovereign 
power  again  deTolTed  on  the  senate,  with  whom  it  contin- 
ued till  the  peo]^  elected  TuUua  Hoslilins  for  their  king. 
This  monarch  was  immoderately  fund  of  war ;  and  the 
Albans  were  the  first  people  that  gave  tiiin  an  opportunity 
of  indulging  his  inclinalioiis.  But  when  the  armies  of  the 
two  nations  were  on  the  point  of  commencnig  the  engage- 
ment, the  Alfaan  general  stepped  forward,  and  offered  to 
decide  the  dispute  by  single  combat,  adding  that  the  peo- 
ple whose  champion  was  overcome,  should  aubmii  to  the 
other  as  conqueror.  Id  each  aimy  were  three  twin  bro- 
thers: those.of  the  Romans  were  called  Horatii :  and  those 
,of  the  Albans,  Curiatii.  They  were  all  remarkable  for 
their  courage,  strength,  and  activity  ;  and  Co  them  it  was 
resolved  to  commit  the  management  of  tlie  coinbat.  Two 
of  the  Horatii  fell  dead  upon  die  iipoti  »td  the  other,  be- 
-taking  himself  to  flight,  was  followed  by  all  tlte  Curiatii^ 
whom  he  successively  attacked  aad  killed.  The  Albnn 
army  immediately  consented  to  obey  die  Romans.  The 
victorious  youth,  returning  triumphant  from  the  field,  found 
hia  sister  lamenting  the  loss  of  her  lover,  one  of  the 
Curiatii,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed.  Transported  with 
passion,  he  slew  her  in  a  rage ;  and  for  this  action  the 
magistrates  condemned  him  :  but  though  he  obtained 
pardon  by  appealing  to  the  people,  his  laurels  were  for  ever 
tarnished. 

Hoslilius  quelled  the  insolence  of  the  Fidenates  and  the 
Veii,  and  utterly  demolished  the  city  of  Alba,  the  inhabib- 
ante  of  which  were  transplanted  to  Rome,  He  obtained 
a  signal  victory  over  the  Sabines,  and  engaged  in  a:  doubt- 
ful war  with  the  Latins.  He  died  after  a  turbulent  akd 
warlike  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  some  say  by  lightning,  to-  . 
gether  with  his  whole  fitmily ;  others,  with  greater  probabi^ty,  f 
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t^BBSasainBtion;  and  that  the  fire  vhich  consumed  hjLl 
tmlace  was  kmdted  to  conceal  the  crime.  1 

^  (B,  C.  634.)  After  a  short  mterregnnm,  Ancus  MartiiiC  I 
flie  grandson  of  Niima,  was  elected  king  by  tbe  peopjt  I 
whoM  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  setiate.  He  inhentef  I 
,the  piety  and  the  virtues  of  his  g;niadfother,  to  which  ^jl 
■dded  the  talents  of  a  ■warrior.  He  coiKjuered  the  Latins.^  I 
wfcom  he  remored  to  Rome,  and  inei'eased  his  own  tari*.  ■ 
tories  by  the  addition  of  part  of  theirs.  He  railed  tem^U^  I 
ftrtitiedthe  city,  built  a  prison  for  malefactors,  and  formal 
a  Boa-port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  called  Ostitt.'  Hcl 
died  after  a  glorious  reign  of  twenty-four  years.  '  '  ■ 

Lucius  TarqntniuK  Priscus,  being  appointed  goardia 
(he  ions  of  the  late  king,  assumed  the  surname  of  TarquiiH  1 
Mus.  from  the  city  of  Tarquinia  (B.  C.  610),  the  placi  ■ 
^  of  hia  former  residence.     His  father  vas  a  merchant  at\ 
Corinth,  who,    having   acquired  considerable  wealth   bj^ 
tiade,  settled  in  Italy;   and  his  son  Lucumo  married  l"' 
T»oman  of  family  in  the  city  of  Tarquinia,  and  removed'  i 
Rome.     Hb  elegant  address,  his  frequent  invitations;  a 
the  many  benefits  which  he  conferred,  gained  hiin   the. 
teem  and  admiration  of  the  people,  who,  by  his  inflnei 
Ud  intrigues,  were  induced  to  set  aside  the  children  of  tl 
late  icing,  and  to  elect  him  their  sovereign.     He  -  added '  i 
•hundred  members  to  tbe  senate,  which  increased  the  niu 
ber  to  three  hundred.     He  also  added  three  lo  the  Vea 
^gins,  heretofore  only  four;  and  he  laid  the  foundation  a 
*o  amphitheatre  for  the  combats  of  men  and  beasts,     "Tece 
■^uin  was  victorious  in  his  wars.     He  defeated  the  Sabinea 
"iad  coiopelled  them  to  accept  peace,  at  the  expence  '  i 
teinaiderable  part  of  their  terriloriea,  and  of  CoUatia, 
'lai^e  city,  five  miles    east  of  Rome.     He  alao-  obtained^ 
several  advantages  over  the  Latins,  from  whom  he  tool^ 
-<aiany  towns. 

Tarquin,  having  thus  forced  his  enemies  into  aubmissioi 
'tnrrounded   the  city  with  stronger  and  tt 
walls;  adorned  the  forum,  or  market-place,  with  p<wticciesj 
.:laid  the  foundation  of  the  Capitol,  which,  however,  he  did 
«ot  live  to  finish  ;  and  formed  the  CloacEc,  those  subterrai^ 
taeous  aqueducts,  which  carried  into  the  Tiber  the  rubbish  *l 
■And  superfluous  waters  of  Rome.     He  assumed  the  insignia  j 
lof  royalty ;  as  a  crown  of  gold,  an  ivory  throne,  a  scepiMj 
with  an  eagle  upon  the  top,  and  robes  of  purple.     He  ws 
asassinated  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  iu  the  thirty-eight 
/ear  of  Lis  re'iga. 
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■    (B.  C.  573.)  On  the  death  of  Tarquin,  Serviia  Tulliiisj 
who  had  married  his  daughter,  secured  his  election  to  the 
vacant  throue  by  his  own  address,  and  the  intrig^ea  of 
Tanaquil,  his  mother-in-law.     However,  he  obtained  the 
CTown  solely  by  the  senate's  appointment,  without  atteinpt-r 
irtg  to  gain  the  suffrages  of  the  people.     After  being  ai> 
knowledged  king,  the  first  object  of  his  care  was  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  senate,  by  depressing  that  of  lie  pe(^l«M 
For  this  puroose,  he  ordered  an  exact  enumeration  to  be" 
made  of  alt  the  citizens  of  Rome,  their   children,   and> 
servants,  with  a  just  valuation  of  their  property  and  estates. 
Their  numbers  were  found  to  amount  to  above  fourscores 
thousand  men,  capable  of  bearing  arms;  a  vast  increase  in 
the  apace  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  wbich" 
had  elapsed  since  the  building  of  Rome.     He  then  divided' 
the  people  into  six  classes.     The  first  class  comprised  th6 
body  of  the  senate,  the  potriciaos,  and   all  those  whose' 
fortunes  were  above  eleven  hundred  thousand  asses,  oP' 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds  of  our  money," 
This  class  was  subdivided  into  fourscore  centuries,  or  contJi 
panies,  one  half  of  which,  being  composed  of  the  moslft 
aged  aad  respectable,  were  ta  remain  at  home  fur  the  dc^' 
fence  of  the  city;  the  other  half,  composed  of  tbeyouthfott 
and  the  vigorous,  were  to  follow  the  general,  and  to  marttel 
into  the  field.     In  the  first  class  also  were  comprised  thsd 
knights  or  horsemen,  which  conaistfid  of  eighteen  centuries?*! 
with  two  moreof  the  machinists,  who  followed  the  camp.  Tha" 
second  class  consisted  of  twenty-two  centuries,  or  compa*"* 
nies,  and  comprised  those  who  were  worth  above  seventy-Jp 
five  thousand  asses.     Tl>e  third  class  consisted  of  twenl;^-* 
centuries,  ami  was  composed  of  such  as  were  worth  fift^^ 
^ousand  asses.     The  fourth  class  consisted  aJso  of  .went^^l 
centuries,  and   was  composed  of  those  who  wew  worths* 
twenty.five  thousand  osses.     In  the  fifth  class  were  thirty 
centuries;  and  the  qualification  was  eleven  thousand  assEi. 
The  sixth  and  lowest  class  consisted  of  but  one  centnrji' 
and  was  exempted  from  paying  taxes  and  going  to  wiir> 
In    all  the  classes,   a   part  of  the  old  men  were  to  r^^^ 
tnainat  homelbr  the  defence  of  the  city;    and  the  mortf"* 
youthful  were  to  be  employed  in  the  armica-     Each  c«*J*" 
tury  was   commanded   by  a  ceiiturion   of  disting:uiahca'^ 
valour  and  experience.     It  weis  also  ordained  that  each,'* 
cjentury  should  supply  an  eqiwl  share  to  the  exigeneiSi'''' 
of  the  govemmenl,   and  thai   the  citizens,  paying  t*e<f"* 
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tuxes  by  centuries,  aiiould  give  tlieir  votes,  in  alt  puNic 
trail aactioDS,  In  the  same  manner.  By  this  stroke  of 
policy,  the  senate,  conaiating  of  a  greater  nuinber  of  txtt^ 
turies  than  all  the  other  classes  put  together,  out-weighed 
them  in  every  decision,  and  the  plebeians  had  only  the 
shadow  of  authority  lefl. 

Tullius  mstituted  another  regulation,  vhich  he  called  a 
lustrum*,  and  by  which  all  the  citizena  were  to  assemble 
once  every  five  years  io  complete  armour,  and  in  their  re- 
spective classes,  ia  the  Campus  Mmtius,  where  thejr  were 
to  deliver  in  an  exact  account  of  their  families  and  fortuoK. 
This  monarch,  who  was  eminent  for  justice  and.  modeia- 
lion,  eatertained  the  gtmerous  intention  ai  laying  down 
bis  power,  and,  after  forming  the  kingdom  into  a  republic, 
of  retiring  into  obscurity.  Tlib  noble  design,  however, 
wag  frustrated  by  his  son-in-law,  Tarquin,  who  assassi- 
nated Tullius,  after  an  useliil  and  a  prosperous  reiga  of 
forty- four  years. 

(B.  C.529.)  Lucius  TarquiniuE,  who  afterwards  acqtdred 
the  surname  of  Superbus,  or  the  Proud,  placed  himsdf  on 
the  throne  in  consequence  of  thi»  parricide,  and  seemed  ta 
claim  the  crown  by  an  hereditary  right,  without  aity  regard 
to  the  senate  or  the  people.  His  chief  policy  consisted  in 
keeping  the  people  always  employed,  either  in  wws  or  in 
public  works,  by  which  means  he  diverted  tlieir  attentien 
from  the  uidawful  manner  by  which  he  obtained  the  crown, 
and  from  the  tyrannical  authority  which  he  exercised.  He 
kept  a  guard  of  foreign  mercenaries,  who  were  ready  to  exe- 
cute his  orders,  however  cruel  and  unjust.  He  reduced  th& 
Sabines  to  submission,  and  took  bom  the  Volsci  Sueaaa 
Fometia,  a  considerable  town,  about  twenty-six  tnilea. 
east  of  Rome ;  but  in  subduing  the  city  of  Gabii,  he  waa 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem,  a  practice  not  usual' 
with  the  Romans.  Tarquin  caused  his  son  Se*tUB  to  coun- 
terfeit desertion,  and  to  seek  refuge  in  the  town  of  Qabii, 
where  he  continued  for  some  time.  When  Sextus  believed 
his  authority  sufficiently  established,  he  sent  a  confidential 
slave  to  his  father,  to  explain  to  him  the  stats  of  afiairs, 
and  to  ask  his  advice.  Tarquinmadeno  reply;  buttaidng 
the  messenger  into  the  garden^  he  cut  down  before  his  hce 

■  From  this  circumstance,  the  ItornaoE  fre<|ueDl]j  desigoated  theit 
age  by  hiUnir  or  so  many  periods  of  five  jears ;  ^uA,  wfafln  Horace  lajBa 
in  one  of  hU  Odes,  that  lie  haa  paiaed  bis  e^hlh  luitrum,  be  meaii* 
that  he  wii  more  than  foily  jtaa  old.  -  ■' 
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dia  tailest  poppes,  Sextiia  readily  uiiderstooi  the  meaniiig 
Of  this  action,  and  on  pkuaibie  pretests  either  destroyed  at 
temoved  the  principal  men  of  the  city,  one  by  one,  till,  ii( 
(he  end,  Gabii  fell  under  the  power  of  Tarquin. 

Taiquiu  undertook  to  build  the  Capitol,  the  fbundatioH 
of  which  had  been  laid  in  a  former  reign;  but  an  extraoti 
dinary  event  contributed  to  hasten  tiie  execution  of  hi^ 
design.  A  woman,  in  strange  attire,  introduced  licreelf  lA 
Tarquin,  and  offered  to  sell  nine  books,  which  she  soiS 
were  cornpoBed  by  herself;  but  the  king  not  knowing  thji 
she  was  one  of  the  celebrated  Sibyls,  whose  proplieci^ 
never  feiled,  refused  to  buy  them.  She,  therefore,  dS^ 
parted,  and  bumiag  three  of  the  books,  returned  with  ihA 
six,  for  which  she  asked  the  same  price.  Being  oncB 
mare  despised  as  an  impostor,  she  again  departed,  and 
burning  die  other  thsee,  returned  with  the  remainder,  stiU 
asking  the  same  price  as  at  first.  The  augurs  advised  tha 
ting  to  purchase  the  books;  and  the  woman,  having  r» 
commended  the  utmost  care  to  be  taken  of  ihcm,  sudden- 
ly disappeared.  Tarquin  chose- proper  persons  to  keep 
these  books,  which  were  deposited  in  a  stone  chest  in  the 
Capitol. 

Daring  the  siege  of  Ardea  by  the  Romans,  Sextus,  tlio 
king's  SOD,  and  Collatinus,  a  noble  Roman,  with  some 
ethers,  sat  drinkmg  in  atent.  They  happenedto  discouroe 
on  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  their  wives,  each  man  extoJIine 
his  ovvn  with  singula;  commendations.  Collatinus  oflerea 
to  decide  the  dispute  by  putting  it  to  an  immediate  trial, 
whose  wife  sliould  be  found  possessed  of  the  ^eatest 
beauty,  and  most  sedulously  employed  at  Utat  very  honr; 
Being  heated  with  wine,  this  proposal  was  immediate' 
ly  agreed  to;  and,  taking  horse,  tliey  posted  to  Rome, 
*here  they  found  Lucretia,  tlie  wife  of  Collatinus, 
spinning  in  the  midst  of  her  matda,  and-  portionihg  out 
their  tasks.  They  uuanimouriy  gave  her  the  preference 
for  beauty;  and  Sextus  became  so  much  inflamed  with 
tore,  that  nothing  but  enjoyment  could  satisfy  his  criminal 
passion.  He,  therefore,  visited  her  privately  a  few  dayi 
after,  and  finding  means  to  convey  himself  into  her  cham- 
ber at  midnight,  threatened,  that,  if  she  would  not  comply 
with  his  desires,  he  would  first  kill  her  and  his  own  slave, 
and  then  report  that  he  had  detected  and  slain  them  in  the 
aet  of  adultery. 

In  the  moining,  the  ravisher  returned  to  the  camp;  "and 
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Lucretia,  Bending  for  her  husband  CollatJniiB,  and  tor  her 
rather  Spunus,  informed  them  of  the  indehble  disgrace 
irhich  had  befallen  (he  family.  She  then  stabbed  herself 
vith  a  poniard,  and  expired  without  a  groan.  Junios 
Jtrutus,  wlio  had  waited  for  aa  opportunity  of  deUvetiughis 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  TarquJa,  caiucd  the  body  of 
Xucretia,  to  be  exposed  to  the  people,  whose  pity  was  soon 
Ranged  into  rage  and  ungovernable  furj'.  The  senate 
passed  a  decree,  that  Tarquia  and  his  family  diould  for 
ever  be  banished  front  Ruine.  Tarquin  immediately  flew 
to  Rome;  but  Undiug  the  gates  shut  against  him,  he  pre- 
pared to  return  to  die  camp.  However,  the  Eanie  Senti- 
pients  of  humanity  which  had  impelled  the  citizens,  had 
itlso  by  this  time  affected  the  army,  who  refused  to  receive 
liim.  Thus  the  tyrant,  with  his  family,  was  justly  expdled. 
his  kingdom,  and  obliged  to  seek  a  precarious  Asylum  il 
Cira,  a  town  of  Etruria;  and  with  Tarquin  ended  tht 
Ungly  government  of  Rome,  af\er  it  had  continued  two 
hundred  and  forty- five  years. 


QuBstions  on  the  HhtoTy  of  Rome. 

KlhDS, 

By  what  ■ppellitioni  nas  Ilalf  Bucienlly  knomi.  by  what  ii 
Toanded.  and  whal  are  iu  eilaitl  and  rarm  !     it^  what  Iribes  or 
wai  Ihii  countiy  iphaliiled  ?     Where  did  the  Ligurians  inhaLil      .  ... 
tht  VeneliaQsf  wheie  Ihe  Etriucant  and   the   Umbriani !   where   I 
Sabines,  the  Lstini,  and  tlie  ValsciT     ^Vlial  terriiory  do  Capua 
Campania  ddw  tbrm,  and  wbare  inbabited  (he  Marei,  Ibe  Sammle*, 
the  LacBBiana? 

Where  did  .£neii  arrive,  and  by  nhom  was  he  received  1  Vlhi 
«rai  the  tewaid  which  Latinui  confeired  on  him  and  h^  companions  T 
his  aisiilance  against  the  Uuiulil  What  happened  to  iloeas  alter  >_ 
death  a(  hii  father  in-law,  how  did  he  sway  [he  iceptre,  and  what  dU| 
ke  eitablith  I  Wbom  did  he  engage,  and  what  nai  the  mam 
death  ? 

By  nhom  nas  ^Deai  nicceeded,  and  what  city  did  Aicaoius  fMnidf  I 
Whilher.   and   why,    did   the   mother -in -law   oF  AscaaiuB   withdraw  i 
Whom  did  Aicanius  leave,  and  how  wai  the  soveieignty  diipoaed  ofl 

To  wham  did  Procai  bequeath  the  Ihrone,  by  whom  «a>  It  usarped, 
and  Id  what  did  Amulmi  compel  Khea  Sylvia?  By  whota  nas  Itbea 
Sylvia  vioialod,  what  were  her  ofl.pring,  and  how  were  Ihey  preserved  T 

Whom  did  Romulus  and  Kemus  reinstate  on  the  throne,  where  did 
they  build  a  city,  and  what  did  Numitoi  asiiRii  tliem  1  By  what  wu  ihs 
desth  of  Kemut  occstinned?  What  wai  the  name  of  the  dly,  when 
was  it  baill,  what  houses  or  huts  did  it  conlaia,  and  by  what  meant  wax 
the  number  of  inhabiianu  iacieased  T 

Whom  did  Romulus  allow  lo  choose  iheii  king,  whom  did  they  cbooH, 
and  of  wbat  wai  h«  acktiowledged  chief !    By  whom  was  tha  king  |m> 
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nded  wherev»  he  »eTiI.  and  Air  nbat  purpose  1  k  «hat  did  thevrhdn 
puwec  of  tbe  king  conaiil !  '  ''^ 

aaa  why  were  ihfl  senatorj  called  Kaiheisl  - 

Who  were  (he  paEiieitDS,  Had  -"hat  ofHccs  he!onged  to  ihem  T  ^VitS 
OcmpDBed  the  third  puEofUie  legislBturo,  Bod  wlial  weie  Ihtrii  pavternitj 
dutiei  1  \Vboni  had  each  plebaiaa  &  right  to  elecl,  nod  loi  what  imruasa  I 
What  were  the  duties  of  a  cheat  >  ;, 

In  what  ^id  the  religioa  ef  that  age  consist,  and  what  did  Ilamulus 
ndaio  in  respect  to  religion  end  the  priesti  ?  ^ 

Hovr  did  KomulHS  divide  tlte  people,  intD  what  were  the  tiibes  lubdi-* 
vided.  and  of  what  did  these  auUlivisioos  eoosisi  T 

What  did  the  govecament  only  waot,  and  liow  did  Romulus  alieaipl 
lo  supply  this  want!  What  means  weie  aflciwaids  employtid,  aud  huw 
did  those  means  succeed  1 

Who  resolved  lo  levenge  this  ae:gie>sien,  and  how  did  the  attempt  ten 

brought  to  ati  amicable  coaclutioo,  ajid  oo  what  terms  was  ^o  agreement 
made?  When  was  ialius  killed,  and  wheu  Has  the  eq^uestiian  order 
instituted  1 

What  laws  on  maniage  did  Bomulus  add,  and  what  was  the  poirM 
of  fathers  over  their  ofispiing  ^ 

'  What  did  Komulus  attempt  when  elevated  by  success,  and  what  wot 
the  consequence!  What  waa  the  characlet  of  tioniulus,  and  how  is  b* 
to  be  regarded  ? 

Who  was  the  succeisoi  of  Romulus,  what  waj  his  cbaiacler,  and  in 
wbaiwaaheEkilleai 

What  is  chiefly  observahlB  in  the  reign  of  Numa  Fampilios,  and  how 
did  lie  spend  his  time]  What  did  he  build  and  institute,  and  hiur 
regulate  his  life  1  What  parCiculai  temple  did  be  build,  and  what  wa« 
the  nature  of  that  temple  1  What  offices  did  Nunia  institute  and  found,, 
and  wliat  other  acts  did  he  perform  1 

On  the  death  of  Numa,  who  was  elected  kiog  bj  the  senate  I  Of 
what  was  Tullus  Hostilius  immoderately  fond,  witai  nas  the  first  WW 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  how  wb!  it  terminated  t  By  what  dned 
did  the  victorious  youth  of  the  floralii  tarnish  his  laulelt  ? 

"" "'   "■' !  did    Hostilius   perform,    and  when,  and  in  what 

-      iei 

his  character,  what  a. 
be  die  1 

Who  nas  appointed  guardian  lo  the  sons  oF  the  late  king,  and  what 

marry  ^  What  induced  the  people  to  set  aside  (lie  children  of  the  lata 
king,  and  le  elect  Lucius  Taiquinius  friscus  as  tlieir  lovereign  ?  What 
did  he  add  lo  the  iu;<iituliDns  of  Rome,  and  was  he  viclotious  in  his  nan  } 

What  public  n'otks  did  Tarquin  eiecute,  what  insignia  did  he  a^iumt, 
and  what  was  the  manner  of  his  death  7 

By  whom  was  Tarquin  succeeded,  and  lo  uhom  was  Servius  Tulliiu 
indebted  for  the  crown  I  After  being  acknowledged  king,  what  was  tbt 
first  object  of  hi*  care,  and  in  what  matiner  did  ha  attempt  to  increase 

arms  did  Rome  now  conuin  1  lata  what  number  of  classes  did  I'ulllus 
divide  the  people!    Whom  did  the  iirst  clasi  comprise,  and  hon  was 
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b  diULset,  reipecliveJj  f 
wiwiu  wan  K^im  uiuuiijr  i:uuiuiiLiiucu J  rTital^nas  alio  ordftinOj 
i  whKl  aulboni;  did  the  plelmins  pOHHs  ? 

What  wu  the  nsture  of  the  liutcum,  mid  how  did  the  Romm  ddilfik 
W  by  it  their  iiget  Whit  wa»  the  eharacter  of  'I'ujliui ;  what  wsa  IM 
Balion  1  utd  haw,  and  wheri.  and  by  wliora,  woi  hii  deiign  FnuliKKitV 
Atlet  Ibe  aMauiniliDn  of  i'ulliiu.  who  placsd  hiaitell'  on  ihe  thranbJ 

-J  .._j__..  L L.....  ,     ,_.,..  -iniiittidlbe  ol.ief  policy  of  TaS 

re  keep?     Whotn  did  he  redues 
niuion,  and  uhai  tauva  did  he   take   fnun  the  Volan?     WtMK 
did  he  «mp]ov  to  aubdne,  tad  nl  poaaeuioD  of,  tbe  towit  of 
Oibii)  ,- 

Tarquia  undeTleoli  to  build  the  Capital,  what  entraordiniij 
1  place!     Where  were  the  hookx  ol' (he  Sybil  depoailedT 
What  happeaed  duting  the  eiege  or  Acdea,  sod  with  what  did  SsMaii 
Ae  loa  oF  Tatquia,  Ihicateu  Lucreiia  l 

What  wa>  the  conduct  of  Lucietia  tlie  neit  nortiiaf;,  and  what  Ihalr 

Junius  Brutuil     What  decree  did  the  sanale  pau,  what  i*«e  ih* 

nduci   i>f  Tarquio,    and    what   weie  llie   HDtimtDts   of    the    anni* 

Whither  didTarquin  and  hii  farijliy  reliie,  aad  when  aadwiihwheM 

'  the  Ungly  governmstit  of  liome  I 


J«oi 


(B.  C.  606,  U,  C,  242,)    The  regal  government  beiiift 
thus  oveTthromi,*  it  was  agreed,  that  the  centuries  of  the- 

iple  should  choose  from  the  senators,  instead  of  a  Itinj'' 
annual  magistrates,  whom  they  called  consuls, 
miu  were  invested  with  power  equtJ  to  that  of  the  Ii-bm^,. 
^  same  privileges,  and  the  saxiie  ensigns  of  authuri^. 
Brutus,  the  author  of  this  revolution',andCoilatiniis,  the  hus- 
band of  Lucretia,  were  the  first  that  were  raised  to  tlie  dignitji 
«f  consuls  in  Rome.  A  party,  however,  was  formed  in  the" 
city  in  favour  of  Tarquin,  and  it  was  resolved  by  them  thatr 
Ihe  king  should  be  restored,  and  the  consuls  put  to  death, 
But  a  slave,  named  Vindicius,  having  accidentally  hiJ 
himself  in  the  room  where  the  conspirators  assembled,  over' 
beard  their  conversation,  and  laid  open  their  designs  to  thft 
consuls,  who  ordered  them  to  be  secured  and  brought  ta 

S:5tice.     Among  the  conspirators  were  found  the  sons  off' 
rutus,  and  the  Aquilii,  the  nephews  of  CoUatinus.    Brulurf 
was  obliged  to  sit  as  a  Judge  upon  the  life  and  death  of  hia 

as  seam  to  have  been  deservedly  proscribed ;  bat  Ihmt 
aid  have  aboliilied  royalty,  ufter  all  their  obligUioDi  ta 
ifa  can  be  accounted  Ibr  ouly  fiom  the  tiupuliie  thus  given  la  the  peoi'      ~ 
_■..   set  in  niotioo,  ate  apt  ta  tun  inM)  eilreniG^  aod  odm  to  th 
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own  ciihldren,  impelled  by  justice  to  condemn,  and  bj 
nature  to  spare.  He,  however,  ordered  them  to  be  beheadn 
in  his  presence;  Emd  he  beheld  the  cruel  spectacle  with » 
steady  look  and  an  unaltered  countenance,  while  the  multi-- 
tude  gazed  on  with  all  ibe  mingled  sensations  of  pity,  vnori 
der,  and  horror.  The  lenity  of  Collatinus  rendering  him  sua* 
pected,  he  was  deposed  from  the  consulship,  and  banished 
Rome ;  and  Valerius,  afterwards  suinamed  Pablicola,  was 
chosen  consul  in  his  room. 

Thus  frustrated  in  the  city,  Tarquia  prevailed  on  tha 
Veians  to  assist  hira,  and  witli  a  considerahle  army  ai* 
Tanced  towards  Rome.  The  consuls  met  him  on  thv 
Roman  frontiers.  Brutus  and  Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquin, 
attacking  each  other  with  ungovernable  &ry,  fell  deaA 
upon  the  field  together.  A  bloody  battle  ensued,  in  whicb 
the  Romans  claimed  the  victory,  and  Valerius  retumedr 
triumphant  to  Rome.  Thus  died  Brutus,  wlio,  whateven 
praise  he  may  deserve  for  emancipating  his  country  from 
a  tyrant,  possessed  none  of  those  amiable  qualities  whi«;&' 
engage  our  affections. 

Valerius  enacted  several  laws,  which  abridged  tl» 
power  of  the  senate,  and  extended  that  of  the  people, 
particular,  he  ordained,  that  any  citiaen  who  had  beea 
condemned  to  death  by  a  magistrate,  or  even  to  bantsh> 
ment  or  scoui^ing,  should  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  tha 
people,  and  that  their  consent  should  be  given  previousljjj 
to  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  Valerius  was  chosen 
consul  a  second  time,  and  with  him  Titus  Lucretius  as  hitt 
colleague. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tarquin,  having  prevailed  upon. 
Porsenna,  one  of  the  kings  of  Etruria,  to  espouse  his  cause, 
this  prince  led  a  numerous  army  against  Rome,  to  which 
he  laid  siege.  A  furious  attack  was  made  upon  the  place ; 
the  two  consuls  were  carried  off  the  field  wounded ;  and  the 
Romans  flying  in  great  consternation,  were  pursued  by  th*- 
enemy  to  the  bridge,  over  which  the  victors  and  the  van- 
HULshed  were  about  to  enter  the  city  in  mingled  confusion, 
AH  now  appeared  to  be  lost,  when  Horatius  Cocles  opposed) 
himself  to  the  enemy,  and,  assisted  only  by  two  more,, 
maintained  the  whole  shock,  till  the  bridge  was  broken, 
down  behind  hira.  He  then  threw  himself  into  the  Tiber, 
and  escaped  by  swimming.  However,  Porsenna  carried- 
on  the  siege  with  vigour,  and  the  Romans  were  several. 
times  reduced  to  great  extreraily.     But,  at  length,  the 
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itmdiict  of  Tarquin  estranged  Porsenna  for  ever  from  hi'ii  _ 
ynd  he  retired  from  the  Roman  territory  without  exacltn^ 
iny  conditions.  Knowing  also,  that  thu  Romans  wcrsjiik 
the  ^eatest  necessity,  with  equal  generosity  and  delicacy 
be  ordered  his  soldiers  to  leave  ail  the  pcovis' 

Tarquin,  though  so  often  disappointed,  was  still  iinsu)>i| 
dued  and  unshaken;  and  the  cliarniB  of  royalty  coutiniM  ' 
to  maintain  unabated  dominiou  over  his  hearts  He  a 
oted  the  Latins  to  espouse  his  interest,  and  took  the  ino__ 
convenient  opportunity,  when  the  plebeians  and  genatont 
were  divided  among  thunselves,  to  make  head  agauufe) 
Rome.  Among;  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people  greaU 
complaints  had  arisen,  on  Bccount  of  the  iaequalitjt  ob 
property,  the  partial  distribution  of  the  conquered  landlf) 
which  the  higher  ranks  generally  contrived  to  engroadfO 
themselves,  and  of  the  harsh  policy  by  uhidi  creditoi' 
could  reduce  their  insolvent  debtors  to  a  state  of  slarvetx 
There  being  no  legal  restraint  on  usury,  the  poor,  wliei 
once  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  contracting  debt«,  wen 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  creditors.  i.^^ 

It  is  observable  that  the  Romans,  imdei'  Uieir  kingaj 
had  only  two  ways  of  subsisting— by  agriculture  and  ta'^^ 
plunder;  they  lived  either  by  labouring  on  thcir-own  lanAi 
or  by  reaping  the  harvests  which  had  been  sown  by  th^ 
enemies.  However,  soon  after  the  eJipulaionof  the  Tas 
quins,  the  senators  and  patricians,  who  were,  in  lact  t^ 
Mvereigns  of  Rome,  appropriated  to  themselves  the  gregtei 
part  of  the  lands,  which  caroe  by  right  of  conquest,  aai 
gradually  extended  their  own  possessions  at  the  espeace-a 
llie  public.  In  vain  the  soldier  fought  to  enlarge  the  limiM 
of  the  Roman  dominions ;  the  great  monopolised  the  fin_ 
of  his  labour.  The  poverty  oi  the  soldier  obliged  him  fc.^^ 
borrow  monev  upon  usury ;  and,  as  interest  wag  exorbitamtj 
this  in  (Creased  his  wretchedness.  Besides,  the  laws  of  Rome,  t 
permitted  the  creditor  to  seize  the  person  of  the  insolvent 
debtor,  and  to  employ  him  as  a  slave  till  the  debt  was 
paid.  Such  a  complication  of  misery  soon  excited  ihe' 
murmurs  of  the  poor,  who  from  entreaties  proceeded  ij' 


When  the  consuls,  therefore,  began  to  levy  men 
to  oppose  Tarquin,   all   the  poor,   and  all   who  w( 
tiiened  wiji  debt,  refused  to  enlist,  declaring  tha|:,  ^idj 
1H10  enjoyed  the  advantages  61"  peace  might  lindiWgpS^ 


fatigues  of  war,  and  insisting  that  their  debts  should  be 
cancelled  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  as  the  only  means  of 
inducini^  them  to  take  the  field.  In  thia  exigence,  thej 
senate  had  recourse  to  an  expedient,  which",, though  su^ 
cessful  on  the  present  occasion,  m  a  course  of  ages  proved, 
fatal  to  the  republic  of  Rome.  The  CMisuls  offered  the 
people  to  elect  a  temporary  mag;istrate,  who  should  po^ 
sess  absolute  power,  not  only  over  all  ranks  of  the  state,, 
bot  even  over  the  laws  themselves.  Accordingly,  Titua. 
Lartius  was  created  the  first  dictator*  of  Rome  (B.  CU' 
495);  and  surrounded  with  his  lictors,  and  ail  the  ensign^, 
of  ancient  royalty,  he  completed  the  levies  without  real?-, 
tance.  Aflet  concluding  a  truce  with  the  Latins,  he  laid 
down  the  dictatorship  before  the  expiration  of  six  montha, 
which  was  the  time  limited  for  this  office. 

However,  the  next  year,  circumstances  required  that 
there  should  be  another  dictator,  and  Postbumius  was  in-;, 
vested  with  that  ofGce.  Ke  gave  the  Latins  a  complei4 
overthrow  near  the  lake  Regillug,  in  which  Tarq^uin's  threft 
sons  were  slain.  Tarquin  himself  was  obliged  to  retire  1^,, 
the  court  of  Aristodemus,  in  Campania,  where  he  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years.  The  Latins  once  more,, 
implored  a  truce;  and  the  dictator,  after  a,  triumph,  laid 
down  his  authority.  ,,. 

The  soldiers  having  returned  triumphantly  from  the  field,  ^ 
expected  a  remission  of  their  debts;  but,  contrary  to  thetKr 
hopes,  the  courts  of  justice  were  opened  against  them,  an^,' 
the  prosecution  of  creditors  revived  with  more  thiin  usuaj 
severity.  This  soon  excited  fresh  murmurs.  The  senata,  \ 
chose  Appiua  Claudius,  anian  of  austere  mani^ers,  a  strict,, 
observer  of  the  laws,  and  of  imshaken  intrepidity,  for  one,, 
of  the  consuls  the  ensuing  year;  but  to  temper  his  severity, 
tliey  g^ave  him  for  a  colleague  Servilius,  who  was  ofa,,, 
humane  and  gentle  disposition,  and  as  much  beloved  by  the,! 
populace,  as  Appius  was  the  object  of  their  aversion., 
Wneu  the  complaints  of  the  people  were  deliberated  on,  , 

•  To  be  dictator,  it  was  neeEaaajy  to  hava  been  fi'st  coniul.  TbougS 
hit  office  lanlEd  only  lix  laonlhs,  yet  duriog  tbil  time  he  was  absolute"' 
mailer  of  Ibe  deaiinies  of  bis  country.  He  nominated  to  all  pub)ie 
offices,  asEiimed  Ibe  conimand  of  Ibe  army,  or  bestowed  it  on  (he  niastar 
or  genera]  of  the  cavaliy,  trhom  be  oaminaled  an  hii  enlia nee. into  office. 

office.  The  only  restrictions  to  wbich  lis  w^b  subject,  were,  thai  be  w» 
not  permitted  to  leave  Ilaty,  and  liiat  he  could  not  mount  his  boisfl 
without  liaviog  first  obtained  llie  consent  oF  Ibe  peop'    ' 
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Sertfliiis  wiahed  ihat  all  debts  might  be  abolished, 
feast,  the  rtteresl  on  tliem  dimintshect.     Appitis,  c 
elhcr  hand,   insisted   ihnt  lightening;  the  load  from  th&se 
who  owwi  money  was  only  throwing  it  upon  those  to  wh  "" 
it  vas  due;    and  that  every  new  compliance   from  \ 
senate,  served  no  other  puqwse  than  to  increase  the  im 
tent  demands  of  the  people. 

The  citizens,  who  were  apprised  of  the  discordant  si 
timents  of  their  consuls  respecting  their  complaints,  loatu 
Bervilius  whh  marks  of  gratitude,  while  they  erery  whta 
pursuedAppius  with  threats  and  imprecationa.  Theyag*^ 
assembled,  held  secret  cabals  by  night,  and  meditated  si  ' 
new  revolntion,  when  an  uneipected  Bpectacte  of  disi 
■oused  all  their  passions,  and  at  once  fanned  their  i 
ment  into  a  flame. 

A  Roman  soldier,  who  was  decrepid  and  aged,  and  lad 
with  chains,  but  who  shewed  in  his  air  the  marks  of  betff 
days,  soug;ht  an  asylum  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  : 
were  assembled  on  a  public  occasion.  He  was  c 
with  rags;  his  face  waspale,  and  wasted  with  famine;  and 
his  beard,  which  was  long  and  neglected,  and  his  hair  in 
wild  disorder,  contributed  to  render  his  appearance  still 
more  ghastly,  though  interesting.  Many  ^o  crowded 
around  him,  remembered  that  they  had  served  with  hira 
in  the  war,  or  recollected  that  he  was  a  brave  and  gal- 
lant man,  whom  they  had  frequently  seen  fighting  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  the  legions.  He  addressed  the  peo- 
ple, and  said,  "I  was  born  free;  and  1  have  fought  in 
etghl-and -twenty  engagements.  I  served  in  the  fast  war 
against  the  Sabines,  in  which  my  little  patrimony  was  not 
only  neglected,  but  the  enemy  plundered  my  substance, 
and  set  my  house  on  fire.  In  this  situation  I  was  forced 
for  subsistence  to  contract  debts,  and  then  obli^d  to  sell 
my  inheritance  to  dischai^  them;  but  not  being  able  to 
pay  the  whole,  my  creditor  took  me  and  my  two  children 
to  his  own  house,  and  delivered  me  over  to  his  slaves,  from 
whom,  by  his  orders,  1  have  suffered  the  most  cruel  treat- 
ment." Having  concluded  these  words,  he  stripped  him- 
self, and  shewed  on  his  back  Lbe  marks  of  recent  stripest 
which  still  continued  bleeding,  and  on  his  breast  scars  of 
the  honourable  wounds  which  he  had  received  in  flghting 
&r  his  country. 

This  account,  and  tlie  sight  of  his  wounds,  which  wen 
>til1  fresh,  produced  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  the  pe» 
pie,  wiio  flew  to  talte  levenge  tuA  cmX-j  ^uxKa  delinqueni. 
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but  on  the  general  body  of  their  oppressors.  Appius  sought 
safety  in  flight.  Serviliue  laid  a^ii^e  the  marks  of  consular 
power,  and  throwing  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  tumult, 
entreated,  flattered, commanded  them  to  patience;  engaged 
that  tlie  senate  should  redress  tlieir  wrongs;  promised  that 
he  himself  would  maintain  their  cause;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  convince  them  of  the  sincerity  of  bis  intentioi*, 
made  proclamation,  that  no  citizen  should  be  arrested  for 
debt,  till  the  senate  should  issue  further  directiona. 

The  influence  and  the  conciliatory  conduct  of  ServiliiM^ 
in  some  measure,  appeased  for  this  time  the  murmurs  of  the 
people;  and  the  senate  was  on  the  point  of  begiuaing 
their  deliberations,  when  word  was  brought  that  an  army 
of  Volscians  was  marching  directly  towards  Rcnne.  Ths 
populace  had  wished  for  such  an  event  with  the  niOHt  ar- 
dent expectation,  and  now  resolved  that  the  nobles  should 
see  how  little  the  power  of  the  rich  avaik,  when  unsup- 
ported by  the  multitude.  Accordingly,  when  the  levy 
came  to  be  made,  the  people  unanimously  refused  to  en* 
list ;  and  those  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  debt,  sheip- 
ing  their  chains,  insultingly  asked,  "  Whether  these  were 
the  weapons  with  which  they  were  to  &ce  Ihe  enemy." 
However,  Servilius,  by  promisingthemaplenary  redress  of 
tiieir  grievances  after  their  return,  prevailed  on  them  tO 
enroll  themselves  under  his  command.  But  Appius,  still 
fierce  and  uncomplying,  again  authorised  the  creditors  to 
renew  their  seventy,  and  the  debtors  were  draped  to  prison 
and  insulted  as  before.  The  Sabines,  the  jEqui,  and  the 
Volscians,  made  a  fresh  irruption;  and  the  senate  waa 
obliged  to  create  a  dictator,  who  assured  the  people  that 
their  grievances  should  be  redressed.  But  when  the  enemy 
had  been  defeated  and  subdued,  Appius  refused  to  complir, 
and  brought  over  the  majority  of  the  senate  to  his  opimoiii 

By  these  reiterated  breaches  of  faith,  the  people  wer« 
inflamed  to  a  dangerous  degree,  and  their  militttry  oath 
not  allowing  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or  forsake  their 
standards,  they  removed  their  ensigns,  changed  their  com-* 
manders,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  a  plebeian,  named 
Sicinius  Bellutus,  retired  to  a  mountain,  thence  called 
Mons  Sacer,  the  Sacred  Mountain,  three  miles  from  Romq. 
This  resolute  proceeding  bad  the  desired  effect.  The  senate 
deputed  ten  persons,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Lartius  and 
Valerius,  who  had  been  dictators,  and  Menenius  Agrippa, 
"Who  was  equally  loved  by  the  senate  and  the  people,     Th^ 
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dignhj  and  popularity  of  these  ambassadors  pToeu red  tbem 
a  favoorable  reception  among  the  soldiers,  wbo  ■  Feadily 
listened  lo  what  they  had  to  say.  Wliiie  Lartins  and  V*Je- 
rjus  employed  all  their  oratory  on  the  one  hand,  Sieiilius 
and  Lucius  Junius,  who  were  the  spokesmen  of  the  soldiers, 
aggravated  their  distreeses  with  all  tliatmaBCwIme eloquence, 
which  natural  ability  and  the  sense  of  injury  f^'l  "ot  to 
inspire.  The  conference  had  continued  for  a  long  linie, 
when  Menenius  Agrippa,  a  shrewd  facetious  man,  who  had 
been  originidly  a  plebeian,  addressed  to  them  that  cele- 
brated fable,  which  is  so  finely  related  by  Lify.  "  In 
times  of  old,"  said  he,  "  when  every  part  of  the  body 
could  think  for  itself,  and  each  had  a  separate  will  of  its 
own,  they  all,  with  common  consent,  resolved  to  revolt 


against  the  belly.  They  said,  that  they  knew  no  reason 
why  they  should  toil  in  its  service,  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  belly  lay  at  its  ease,  and  indolently  grew  fat  upon 
their  labours.  Acctwdingly,  they  agreed  to  support  it  do 
more.  Tlie  feet  vowed  iliat  diey  woiJd  carry  it  no  longer ; 
and  the  teeth  averred,  thai  they  would  not  chew  a  morsel  of 
,  though  it  were  placed  between  thera.  Thus  deter- 
mined, they  for  some  time  shewed  their  spirit,  and  kept 
tlieir  resolution.  However,  they  soon  became  sensible, 
that,  instead  of  mortifying:  the  belly  by  these  means,  they 
only  ruined  themselves.  They  languished  for  a  while,  and 
perceived,  when  too  late,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  bellj, 
tliat  they  had  strength  to  work,  or  courage  to  mutiny." 

This  fable  had  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  the  people, 
who  unanimously  cried  out  that  Agrippa  should  lead  tliem 
back  to  Rome ;  but  Lucius  Junius  suggested,  that  though 
tliey  were  grateful  for  the  kind  ofters  of  the  senate,  they 
',  no  safeguard  against  their  future  resentment,  and  thai 
'as  necessary  to  have  certain  officers  created  annually 
n  themselves,  who  should  have  power  to  plead  the  cause 
ol  the  community,  and  to  redress  the  injured. 

On  this  BU^BStion,  for  the  security  of  their  privileges 
n  future,  the  senate  agreed  to  allow  them  lo  choose  ma- 
gistrates of  their  own  order,  who  should  possess  the  power 
of  opposing  with  etfect.  every  measure  which  they  deemed 
prejudicial  to  their  interests.  These  were  called  Tribanee 
of  the  People,"  who  were  chosen  annually  by  the  people, 
and  generally  from  their  own  body,  and  who  were  at  &    ' 

•The  I 
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five,  and  af^rwards  ten,  ia  number.  Without  guards  or 
tribunal,  and  without  any  seat  in  liie  senatB-house,  tliey 
examined  every  decree,  which  they  annulled  by  llie  word 
Veto,  I  forbid  it,  or  which  ibey  oonfirmed  by  sigiiing  iha 
l«tei-  T,  thw  gave  it  validity.  Their  persons  Were  declared. 
sacred;  aud  though  they  were  not  distiuguished  by  any. of 
the  .ensigns  of  office,  such  as  the  curule  chair,  or  tiie  liclors 
who  attended  upon  other  magistrates,  yet  their  power  waa 
grcatiy  superior,  as  they  had  a  negative  vote  upon  all  decrees 
of  the  senate.  Their  authority,  however,  did  not  extend  be- 
yond the  luuits  of  a  tuile  from  Rome,  from  which  they  were 
not  to  be  absent  for  a.  single  day.  One  of  their  number 
oould  put  a  negative  on  the  measures  of  the  rest;  and  this 
was  afterwards  found  Uie  most  effectual  method  of  op- 
poaiog'  them.  This  n^v  office  being'  thus  instituted  (B.  C. 
490,  U.  C.  258),  the  senate  made  an  edict  confirmiug  the 
abolition  of  debts ;  and  all  things  being  adjusted  on  both 
sides,  the  people  sacriliced  to  the  gods  of  the  Sacred  Moun- 
tain, and  returned  to  Rome  in  a  triumphant  matiner. 
■■'  Hitherto,  we  have  seen  the  people  struggling  against 
the  exorbitant  power  of  tiie  senate ;  but  we  shall  now  be- 
hold the  senate  contending  against  the  increasing  power 
of  the  people,  who,  after  being  put  into  molion,  like  a 
torrent,  bore  down  all  before  them  with  irresistible  violence. 
'Ehe  first  advantage  of  the  tribunes  was  a  permission  to 
chooae  from  the  people  two  annual  officers,  as  assistants  in 
the  fatigues  of  their  duly,  who  were  called  lEdiles,  from  a. 
ptt't  of  their  business  consisting  in  taking  care  of  the  public 
bu'ldinga,  aqueducts,  and  sewers.  They  were  also  to  deter- 
mine some  causee,  which  had  hitherto  been  subject  to  the 
eognixance  of  the  consuls  only;  to  notice  those  who  held 
more  land  than  tlie  laws  allowed  them;  to  curb  all  immo- 
ralities, and  abolish  nuisances;  to  provide  corn  and  oil  in 
times  of  famine,  and  to  prevent  any  monopolies. 

Coriolanus,  who  was  of  a  patrician  family,  and  proud 
of  rank  and  success,  beheld  with  indignation  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  tribunes,  Rome  being  threatened  with  a. 
femine,  an  asse^mbly  waa  convened,  in  which  the  consnlj 
and  the  tribunes  by  turns  harangued  the  people;  and  a  law 
waa  passed,  that  no  one  should  dare  to  interrupt  the  tri- 
bunes while  they  spoke  to  the  people.  This  law  greatly  in- 
creased the  power  of  the  tribunes,  as  now,  from  taking  the 
instructions  of  the  assembly,  they  were  authorised  to  dirpct 
it.  Soon  afler,  Coriolanus  insisted  that  the  iufVingemeaU 
■which  the  people  had  made  on  the  rights  ot  vW  ^■s.vu'ivi.-c* 
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should  be  rectified,  aod  the  commonwealUi  restored  to  ite 
former  constitution.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  do  we  submit  lo 
"  see  the  state  divided  between  two  powers,  whose  dishes- 
"  slons  e^Tve  only  to  harass  it  the  more'  Can  ne  tamely 
"  bear  to  see  tribunes  give  laws  in  Rome,  and  rule  witb 
"  uncontiolled  power,  when  we  could  uoi  stoop  to  kingit? 
"  If  the  factious  and  turbulent  are  unwilling  to  lii«  at 
"  Rome,  let  them  retire  once  more  to  the  Sacred  Mountain; 
"  it  is  better  not  to  govern,  if  we  must  shai'e  our  command 
"  with  the  dregs  of  the  people."  This  speech  of  Coriola- 
nus,  so  inflammatory  and  violent,  excited  the  resentment  ol' 
the  multitude;  and  the  tribunes,  without  consulting  die 
people,  condemned  him  to  be  thrown  fioni  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  the  usual  punishment  of  traitors. 

The  eediles  were  ordered  to  seize  him;  but  the  patri- 
cians surrounded  and  rescued  him.  Coriolanus,  however, 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
on  a  charge  of  aiming  at  aovereignty  and  tyrranny.  His 
graceful  person,  his  manly  eloquence,  joined  to  the  orio 
of  those  whom  he  had  saved  from  the  enemy,  inclined  the 
auditors  to  relent,  and  many  of  them  declared,  that  so 
brave  a  man  deserved  a  triumph,  not  death;  but  Decius, 
one  of  the  tribunes,  a  man  of  fluent  speech,  urging  against 
him,  that  instead  uf  delivering  into  the  public  treasury,  he 
had  divided  among  his  friends  and  followers,  the  plunder 
which  he  had  taken  in  a  late  incursion  into  the  territories 
of  Antium,  Coriolanus  was  unable  to  answer,  and  utterly 
confounded  with  the  charge.  In  fact,  when  the  people 
refused  to  enlist,  Coriolanus  had  issued  out  at  the  head 
of  his  clients;  and  the  spoils  thus  taken  were  divided 
among  hts  followers.  The  people  being  divided  by  tribes, 
and  ordered  to  give  their  voles  separately,  and  not  by  cen- 
turies, he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile. 

After  taking  a  lasting  leave  of  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  his  mother  Veturia,  Coriolanus  left  the  city,  attended 
by  the  senate  to  the  very  gates,  to  seek  refuge  among  ihe 
enemies  of  Rome.  Resolving  to  punish  his  enemieti,  eves 
though  he  involved  hia  country  in  ruia,  he  applied  to  Tullus 
Alti'js,  a  man  of  great  power  among  the  Volsci,  and  a 
violent  enemy  to  the  Romans.  TuUus  being  informed  of 
'  's  name  and  business,  stretched  out  his  hand  in  token  of 
nity,  and  instantly  espoused  his  cause.  The  treaty  be- 
tween the  Volscians  and  the  Romans  was  soon  after  dis- 
solved, and  Tullus  and  Coriolanus  were  appointed  generals 
'.  former.      Accordingly,  they  invaded  the  Romas 
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territories,  ravaging  aod  laying  waste  all  Uie  lauds  uli 
belonged  to  the  plebeians,  but  su^ering  those  of  the  senatota 
to  remain  untouched.  Goriolanua  took  the  tovrns  or.e  aft^l 
another,  and  finding  himself  unopposed  in  the  field,  anfj 
at  the  heajd  of  a  numerous  army,  be  at  length  pitched  hi ' 
camp  almost  under  the  walls  of  Rome. 

The  people,  seeing  the  enemy  ravage  their  fields,  be^ef 
peace  with  tears  and  supplications;  but  the  senate,  dq- 
)iGing  such  meanness,  resolved,  if  possible,  not  to  betref 
le  state  to  foreign  enemies.  Coriolanua  approaches 
Dearer  every  day,  and  at  laat  invested  the  city  with  a  resq. 
lutioD  of  besieging  it.  The  fierce  spirit  of  the  patricians 
was nonr  entirely  subdued;  and  botli  the  senate  and  the 
people  unanimously  agreed  to  send  deputies  to  him  wiii 
proposals  of  restoration,  provided  he  would  draw  off  hii 
army.  Coriolanus,  however,  received  them  with  great 
haughtiness,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Volsci,  demaiider 
whatever  was  mortifying  to  the  Romans. 

He  informed  them,  with  the  utmost  severity,  that  ht 
was  now  general  oF  the  Volscians,  whose  interest  he  hat 
only  to  consider,  and  that  if  they  hoped  for  peace,  the5 
muet  restore  all  the  towns  which  originally  belonged  to 
that  people,  and  maLe  them  free  of  the  city,  as  were 
Latins,  "As  for  myself,"  said  he,  "  do  you  imt^ine  the 
mere  recall  will  be  a  sufficient  atonement  for  the  insults 
which  I  have  received,  while  it  stiil  remains  in  the  power 
of  such  wretches  as  Sicinius  and  Decius  to  arm  a  vila 
populace  against  me?  No!  Rome,  like  a  cruel  step- 
mother, has  heaped  injuries  and  indignities  upon  a  hh^ 
who  had  uo  other  ambition  than  to  sacrifice  himself  f« 
her  glory.  She  will  now  learn  by  what  is  to  follow, 
whether  the  gods  espouse  her  cause  or  mine. — Depart. 
1  allow  you  thirty  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  tim« 
you  shall  see  me  once  more  before  these  walls,  to  receive 
your  determination."  He  employed  the  intermediate 
space  in  taking  several  more  towns  from  the  Latins,  andi 
according  to  hts  promise,  returned,  and  again  encamped 
his  army  before  the  walla  of  Rome. 

By  another  embassy,  he  was  conjured  not  to  exact  froiM 
his  native  city  aaght  but  what  It  became  Romans  to  grant. 
Coriolanus,  however,  was  inflexible,  and  allowed  them  only 
three  days  more,  in  which  to  finish  their  deliberationii'. 
This  message  filled  the  whole  city  with  consternation ;  ani 
m  this  exigence,  another  deputation,  composed  of  the  pon* 
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tiffs,  the  priesta,  and  ilie  augura,  was  sent  to  the  enemy's 
camp.  They  besought  him  by  all  that  was  sacred,  by  the 
respect  which  he  owed  to  the  goda,  and  by  that  which  he 
might  have  for  those  who,  being  servants  of  the  gods,  were 
now  at  hia  feet,  to  give  peace  to  his  country.  Coriolanns 
received  them  with  due  respect,  but  diamissed  them  wilb- 
out  in  ihe  least  relaxing  in  his  demands.  The  people  now 
began  to  consider  the  commonwealth  as  lost;  and  the 
temples  were  filled  with  old  men,  women,  and  children. 
who  prayed  for  the  preservation  of  their  country.  At 
length,  it  waa  8ugg;eated,  that  what  could  not  be  efiVcted 
by  the  intercession  of  the  senate,  or  ihe  adjuration  of  the 
prieMa,  might  be  brought  about  by  the  tears  of  hi^  wife,  or 
the  import  unities  of  his  mother.  Accordingly,  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  deputation,  sanctioned  by  the  senate,  Veturis, 
the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  was  prevailed  on  to  undertake 
the  embassy,  and  was  accompanied  by  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal matrons  of  Rome,  with  Volumnia  his  wife,  and  h'w 
two  children.  Coriolanus  resolved  to  give  them  n  denial; 
but  the  rough  soldier  could  not  refrain  from  yielding  to 
the  feelings  of  nature,  and  sharing  in  the  general  distress. 
his  moiher,  seeing  him  moved,  seconded  her  words  by  [he 
most  persuasive  eloquence  of  tenrs;  his  wife  and  childra 
bung  round  him,  and  entreated  pivlection  and  pity; 
the  train  of  matrons,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and,  ii 
the  agony  of  woe,  deplored  their  own  and  their  couatr 
llistrega. 

"  Tell  me,  Coriolanus,"  aaid  his  mother.  "  how  a 
consider  this  meeting  ?  Do  I  embrace  my  son  or  my  enemjl 
Am  I  your  mother  or  your  captive?  Sorry  am  1  to  hai 
Jived  to  see  this  day — to  see  my  son  a  banished  m 
what  ia  still  more  distressing,  to  see  him  the  enemy  of  b 
country.     How  has  it  been  possible  that  he  could  turn  bi|| 

arms  against  the  place  which  gave  him  life?    hoi     . 

his  rage  against  those  walla  which  protect  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  hia  gods?  But  it  is  to  me  only,  that  my 
country  owes  her  oppressor;  for  had  1  never  been  a  tno- 
ther,  Rome  had  still  been  free.  The  wretched  conscious- 
ness of  this  will  afflict  me  as  long  as  life  shall  last,  which 
caimot  be  long.  However,  though  I  am  prepared  for 
death,  at  least,  let  these  wretched  sufferers  claim  nome 
■hare  of  your  compassion,  and  think  what  will  be  their  fat^— 
when  to  banishment  they  must  add  captivity." 

At  length,  Coriolanus,   struggling  with  a  thousand  i 
rioaa  em^tiauB,  Sew  to  ^^\a&  Vuuiia.,  who  had  falleo  at  1| 
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foet,  and  exclaimed,  "O  my  mother,  thou  hast  Haved  Romarf 
imB  destroyed  thy  son!"  The  words  were  too  propheUow^ 
Tlie  lenity  of  Coriolanus  to  his  rountry  was  not  to  be  for^ 
given;  and,  in  an  insuiTection  of  the  people,  he  was  8law 
<>y  some  assassins,  whom  Tullus  had  hired  for  that  purpossai 
He  was  afterwards  honourably  buried ;  and  the  Romaitr 
matrons  wore  monming  for  hiio  a  year.  He  was  equally 
brave  and  prudent,  disinterested  and  virtuous;  and,  hn^ 
he  lived  in  more  propitious  times,  no  general  was  bett^ 
qualified  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  Homan  empire.  Ay 
temple,  dedicated  to  female  fortune,  was  erected  in  th^ 
place  where  the  women  had  delivered  Iheir  country.  The 
Volaci  and  the  Hemic!  soon  after  suffered  a  signal  defeat^ 
in  which  Tullus  their  general  was  slain. 

Spurius  Casslus  Viscellinus,  a  man  naturally  vain,  anijL 
filled  with  ostentation,  had  the  principal  honour  in  obtain* 
ing  this  victory.  Having  been  three  times  consul,  and  had. 
two  triumphs  decreed  by  Che  senate,  his  pride  was  so  much 
flattered,  thai  he  aspired  to  the  regal  power  at  Rome.  For 
ihii  purpose,  he  endeavoured  to  attach  the  conquered 
nations  to  his  interest  by  the  most  indecent  concessions. 
He  restored  to  them  a  third  part  of  what  he  had  conquer- 
ed; granted  them  the  title  of  citizens  of  Rome;  and  treated 
them,  in  all  respects,  as  he  would  have  done  a  victorious 
army.  To  increase  his  popularity,  he  also  proposed  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  poor  some  lands  which  had  beeii  long 
in  the  possession  of  the  rich,  and  which  he  asserted  to  be 
the  property  of  the  public.  Thus,  from  the  vanity  and 
ambition  of  Cassius,  sprang  the  famous  Agrarian  law, 
which  afterwards  proved  the  source  of  perpetual  discord 
between  the  poor  and  the  rich.  By  order  of  the  senate, 
the  questots  ordered  Cassius  to  appear  before  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  his  designing  to 
subrert  the  state,  and  raise  himself  to  sovereign  power. 
Accordingly,  Cassius  attended,  and  attempted  to  interest 
the  people  in  his  favour;  but  the  tribunes  being  jealous  of 
his  popularity,  and  the  senate  incensed  against  him,  he 
was  condemned  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarpeian 
reck,  by  those  very  people  whose  power  and  privileges  he 
had  endeavoured  to  extend. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Cassias,  the  people  became 
again  urgent  for  the  execuiion  of  the  Agrarian  law;  but, 
though  ten  men,  called  Decemviri^  were  appointed  to 
make  the  division  of  lands,  the  senaie,  by  a  common  ijq- 
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litical  manceuvre,  caused  the  consuls  to  prepare  for  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  JEqui.  These  dilatory  arts  conti- 
nued nearly  five  years  on  the  part  oT  ihe  senate,  during 
which,  as  obstinate  a  spifit  of  clamour  prevailed  on  that 
of  the  people.  As  the  senates  withheld  their  promise, 
the  people  refused  lo  enlist;  and,  in  this  exi^nce,  the 
family  of  the  Fabii',  with  their  vassals  and  clients,  in 
aumber  about  four  thousand,  nobly  offered  to  defend  Ibe 
Roman  territories  against  the  Veii.  Of  this  noble  family, 
all  were  cut  off  except  one,  who  perpetuated  the  name  of 
Fa  hi  us. 

While  the  territories  of  Rome  were  enlarged  by  suc- 
cessive wars,  her  citizens  also  became  more  numerous; 
and,  by  an  enumeration  taken  at  this  period,  it  was  found 
that  they  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  with  treble  that  number  of 
women,  children,  and  slaves.  Such  an  increase  of  people, 
without  commerce,  tended  only  to  advance  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  city;  and  every  year  produced  some  new  tumult 
between  the  contending  orders  of  the  state.  The  people, 
who  had  now  become  the  electors  of  the  magistrates,  had 
neither  skill  nor  integiity  to  fix  upon  competent  pereons; 
and  scarcely  did  any  consul  lay  down  his  office,  but  the 
multitude  were  ready  to  accuse  his  remissness  and  inca- 
pacity. Menenius  the  consul,  who  was  accused  of  suffering 
the  family  of  the  Fabii  to  be  cut  off,  was  fined  about  five 
pounds  of  our  money,  a  sum,  which,  though  trifling  in 
modern  estimation,  he  was  unable  to  pay.  Refusing'  to 
accept  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  he,  in  detestation 
of  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house,  and  starved  himself  to 
death. 

The  year  following,  the  two  preceding  consuls,  Manlius 
and  Fabius,  were  in  like  manner  cited  by  the  tribunes  to 
appear  before  the  people ;  and  the  object  invariably  pursued 
wafi  the  Agrarian  law,  in  pulling  off  which  they  were  ac- 
cused of  having  made  unjustifiable  delays.  The  same 
perseverance  on  one  side,  and  obstinacy  on  the  other,  again 
set  the  cily  in  a  ferment,  and  threatened  destruction  to 
one  of  the  parties ;  but  Genutius  the  tribune,  the  reviver  of 

•  These  il!uslrioua  viclims  lo  Ihe  defence  of  Iheir  country  sre  worthy 
to  be  compaitrd  with  the  lAcedsmaDiaa  phdaox  that  fought  utd  Icll 
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llic  idw,  being  found  dead  in  his  bed  withoul  any  marts  of 
violence,  this  circumstance,  which  should  have  awakened 
the  suspicions,  alarmed  the  superstition  of  the  people,  who 
began  to  imagine  that  the  gods  were  against  their  caus^ 
and  shewed  symptoms  of  returning   to  their  former  obe- 1 
dience.     In  order  to  avail  themselves  of  this  favourable  1 
impression,  the  consuls  began  to  make  fresh   levies,  an^  I 
continued  to  enrol  the  citizens  with  success,  till  they  caraq  J 
to  one  Volero,  a  centurion,  who  refused  to  be  enlisted  as  k  1 
private  sentinel,  and  whom   they  ordered  to  be  stripped  1 
and  scourged.     This  impolitic  severity  rekindled  the 
sentment  of  the  populace,  and  afterwards  produced  a  i 
cause  of  contention  concerning  the  power  of  the  consuls'] 
and  the  privileges  of  the  people.     The  multitude  rescued  1 
the  prisoner,  and  drove  off  the  magistrates;    and,  to  com-f  j 
plete  the  mortification  of  the  latter,  Volero  was  soon  a" 
created  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 

This  turbulent  demagogue  resolved  not  only  on  carrying 
the  Agrarian  law,  but  upon  enacting  another,  in  which  the 
people  should  give  their  votes  by  tribes,  and  not  by  curin, 
or  centuries.  This  was  another  blow  to  the  patrician 
power.  When  the  people  voted  by  curiM,  ov  centuries,  the 
patricians  were  entire  masters  of  the  contest;  but  when 
by  tribes,  and  every  freeman  of  Rome,  from  whatever  terri- 
tory he  came,  was  admitted  to  give  a  vote  equal  to  that  of 
the  first  senator,  all  influence  was  entirely  lost.  The  senate, 
therefore,  strongly  opposed  it ;  but  the  people  warmly 
urging  it,  that  venerable  body  was,  at  length,  obliged  to 
comply.  It  was  then  passed  into  a  law,  that  from  that 
time  the  tribunes  should  be  elected,  and  the  business  dis- 
cussed, by  tribes.  From  this  period,  the  supreme  autho- 
rity was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  people;  and  the  Roman 
constitution  was  converted  into  a  democracy. 

Appius  Claudius,  the  consul,  son  to  the  former  Appius, 
was  far  from  being  disposed  to  concur  in  this  new  conces* 
sion  to  popular  importunity.  When,  therefore,  the  Vol- 
scians  appeared  in  the  field,  the  Romans  immediately 
fled,  and  retaliated  on  the  glory  of  Appius,  their  general 
(B.  C.  469,  U.  C.  279).  At  length,  however,  Appius  se- 
cured a  part  of  his  forces  which  yet  remained  under  hfe 
command,  and  after  ordering  all  the  centurions,  who  had 
fled  or  quitted  their  ranks,  to  be  scourged  and  beheaded, 
he  caused  every  tenth  man  to  be  executed  in  the  sight  of 
his  trembling  companions.      But  the  tribunes,  vi^uvctu,«V<^ 
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contending  for  tlie  Agrarian  law,  aad  Appius  opposing  il, 
he  was  ordered  Lo  appear  before  ihe  people,  and  finding 
them  resolved  on  his  condemn alion,  he  prevented  their 
malice  by  a  voluntary  death. 

Soon  after,  the  tribunes  boldly  asserted,  that  the  people 
ought  not  only  to  have  a  share  ia  the  lands,  but  also  in  the 
grjvcmment  of  the  commonwealth,  and  that  a  code  of  writ- 
ten laws  should  be  compiled,  lo  mark  out  the  bounds  of  their 
duty.  This  was  violently  opposed  by  the  patricians,  who, 
headed  byCaeso,  the  son  of  Quintius  Cincianatus,  drove 
them  from  the  forum.  Casso  was,  therefore,  summoned  lo 
appear  before  the  people,  but  being  admitted  to  bail,  lie 
fled  into  Elruria,  and  his  father  was  obliged  to  sell  almosi 
the  whole  of  his  estate  to  re-imburse  the  sureties,  and  retire 
to  a  small  farm  and  a  little  cottage  beyond  the  Tiber, 

In  this  state  of  commotion  and  universal  disorder,  Her- 
donius,  a  Sabine  general,  at  tlie  head  of  a  company  of 
Mqui  and  Volsci,  obtained  possession  of  the  capitol,  the 
citadel  of  Rome.  The  tribunes  dissuaded  the  people  from 
arming  till  the  patricians  should  eng^e  by  oath  to  create 
ten  men  with  a  power  of  making  laws,  and  suffer  the  people 
to  share  in  all  the  benefits  that  should  accrue.  V^gcius, 
the  consul,  then  marched  against  the  capitol,  which  he  re- 
took by  storm,  but  fell  in  the  assault.  The  tribunes  in- 
sisted on  tlie  performance  of  the  promise  relative  to  the 
Agrarian  law,  and  the  surviving  consul  asserting  that  he 
could  do  nothing  alone,  the  senate  appointed  Quintius 
Cincinnatug,  the  father  of  Cffiso,  to  the  vacant  consulate. 
He  accepted  the  dignity  with  regret,  and  observed  to  his 
wife  on  his  departure,  "  My  Racilia,  1  fear  that  for  this 
year  our  little  fields  must  remain  uncultivated."  He 
blamed  equally  the  senate  and  the  people;  the  latter  for 
having  asked,  and  the  former  for  having  granted  too  much. 
He  quieted  civil  commotion,  and  adminbtered  justice  with 
equity,  mildness,  and  benevolence;  and  the  senate  and  the 
people  having  mutually  agreed,  that  their  magistrates  should 
not  be  continued  in  office  longer  than  the  year,  he  gave  up 
the  fasces,  and  returned  to  his  farm. 

From  this  tranquil  retreat  he  was  soon  again  drawn  by 
a  fresh  exigence  of  the  state.  The  ^ui  and  the  Volsci 
having  inclosed  the  consul  Minutius  in  a  defile,  his  army 
was  in  danger  of  perishing.  The  senaie,  therefore,  unani- 
mously turned  their  eyes  upon  Cincinnatus,  and  appointed 
llim  dictator.     Tiie  messengers  found  him  labouring  ia  his 
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little  field;  and  when  he  asked  "What  news  da  you  bring 
from  Rome?"  they  replied,  "Rome,  our  country  and 
yours,  is  in  danger.  She  requires  a  dictator,  and  hath 
made  choice  of  you."  Cincmnatus  heaved  a  sigh,  and 
casting  a  look  of  sorrow  on  the  oxen,  the  companions  of  his 
toils,  departed  for  the  city,  near  which  he  was  met  by  the 
principal  of  the  senate  in  meir  robes. 

This  dignity,  which  was  unexpected  and  undesired,  had 
no  effect  on  me  simplicity  or  the  integrity  of  his  manners. 
Though  possessed  of  absolute  power,  and  called  upon  to 
nominate  his  master  of  the  horse,  yet  he  chose  a  poor  man 
named  Tarquitius,  who,  like  himself,  despised  riches  when 
they  led  to  dishonour^  Tarquitius,  though  born  of  a  pa- 
trician family,  and  of  consummate  bravery^  had  never  been 
able  to  purchase  a  horse,  and  had,  therefore,  hitherto 
fought  only  as  a  foot  soldier,  being  willing  to  serve  his 
country  even  in  the  humblest  situation.  Thus  the  saving 
of  a  great  nation  devolved  on  a  husbandman,  taken  from 
the  plough,  and  on  an  obscure  sentinel  found  among  the 
dregs  of  the  army. 

The  dictator,  having  entered  the  city,  immediately  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  position  of  aflkirs,  and, 
assuming  a  serene  look,  entreated  all  those  who  were  able 
to  bear  arms,  to  repair,  before  sun-set,  to  Uie  Campus 
Martius,  the  place  where  the  levies  were  made,  with  ne- 
cessary accoutrements,  and  provisions  for  five  days.  He 
then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and,  marching 
all  night  with  great  expedition,  arrived  before  day  within 
sight  of  the  enemy.  tFpon  his  approach,  he  ordered  the 
soldiers  to  raise  a  loud  shout,  that  the  consuFs  army  might 
be  apprised  of  the  relief  that  was  at  hand.  The  Mqui 
were  astonished  when  they  saw  themselves  between  two 
enemies,  and  still  more  so  when  they  perceived  Cincinnatus 
making  strong  entrenchments  beyond  them,  and  inclosing 
them  as  they  had  inclose^  the  consul.  To  prevent  this,  a 
furious  engagement  ensued;  and  the  iBqui  being  attacked 
on  both  sides,  and  unable  to  resist  or  fly,  begged  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms,  and  offered  the  dictator  his  own  terms.  He 
granted  them  their  lives,  but  obliged  them,  in  token  of  ser- 
vitude, to  pass  under  the  yoke;  which  was  two  spears  set 
upright,  and  another  across,  in  the  form  of  a  gallows,  be- 
neath which  the  vanquished  were  to  march.  He  then 
addressed  the  army,  which  he  had  just  delivered,  as  follows : 
"  Soldiers  of  Minutius,  who  were  so  nearly   becomitv^  ?v. 
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prey  to  your  enemies,  you  shall  not  share  their  spoiU;  and 
you,  coD9ul,  muat  first  learn  the  art  of  war,  as  a  lieutenant, 
before  you  command  :igain  as  a  general."  This  decision 
excited  cot  a  s'ngle  murmur:  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
army  united  in  preseuting  Cincinnatiis  with  a  crown  of 
gold,  for  having  saved  the  lives  and  honour  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Thus  having  rescued  a  Roman  array,  and  defeated 
a  powerful  enemy,  he  resigned  the  dictatorship,  after  having 
enjoyed  it  only  tourteen  days.  The  senate  would  have  en- 
riched him,  but  he  chose  to  retire  once  more  to  his  farm 
and  his  cottage,  contentwith  temperance  and  the  consci- 
ousness of  native  worth. 

On  the  ^qui  again  marching  into  the  field,  the  peoplfl 
demanded,  that  the  number  of  the  tribunes  should  be 
increased  from  five  to  ten.  This  some  of  the  senate  wished 
to  oppose;  but  Cincinnatus  assured  them  that  it  would  be 
the  most  infallible  means  of  debilitating  that  power  which 
had  so  long  controlled  them.  Accordingly,  the  senate 
readily  came  into  his  opinion,  and  granted  the  request  as  a 
matter  of  favour.  Soon  after,  the  tribunes  uniting  together, 
ventured,  by  their  own  authority,  to  order  an  assembling  of 
the  senate.  They  also  required,  that  mount  Aventine, 
which  was  as  yet  untenanted,  should  be  given  to  the  people 
to  build  on.  The  Agrarian  law  was  also  again  agitated, 
and  the  audience  were  greatly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  it 
by  Siccius  Dentatus,  a  brave  and  valiant  plebeian. 

This  old  soldier,  who  possessed  an  admirable  person 
and  a  military  deportment,  and  whose  merits  ennobled 
ostentation,  came  forward  to  enumerate  his  hardships, 
and  scrupled  not  to  extol  the  various  achievements  of  his 
yjiith.  He  had  served  his  country  in  the  wars  forty 
years,  thirty  of  which  he  had  been  an  officer ;  first  a 
centurion,  then  a  tribune.  He  had  fought  one  hundred 
and  twenty  battles,  in  which,  by  the  force  of  his  single 
arm,  he  had  saved  a  multitude  of  lives.  He  had  gaJaed 
fourteen  civic,  three  mural,  and  eight  golden  crowns, 
besides  eighty-three  chains,  sixty  bracelets,  eighteen  gill 
spears,  and  twenty-three  horse-trappings,  of  which  niue 
were  for  killing  the  enemy  in  single  combat.  Moreover, 
he  had  received  forty-five  wounds,  all  in  front,  and  par- 
ticularly twelve  on  the  day  the  capitol  was  recovered 
from  the  enemy.  Though  such  were  his  pretensions,  yet  he 
ha<l  never  received  any  sliare  of  those  lands  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  enemy.     On  the  contrary,  he  con- 
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tinued  to  drag  on  a  life  of  poverty  and  contempt,  while 
otheia  were  poasessed  of  those  very  territories  whieh  hiv 
valour  had  won,  without  any  merit  to  deserve  them,  and- 
without  having  contributed  to  the  conquest  in  the  slightest' 
degree.  This  hard  and  lamentable  case  excited  the  mdi^"  ■ 
nation  of  the  multitude,  who  unanimously  demanded  that 
the  law  might  be  paiised,  and  that  such  merit  should  DOt- 
go  unrewarded.  When,  therefore,  aorne  of  the  aenatoM' 
rose  up  to  speak  against  it,  their  voices  were  drowned  by 
the  cries  of  the  populace;  upon  which,  the  young  patri- 
cians running  furiously  into  the  throng,  broke  the  balloting 
urns,  dispersed  the  multitude  that  offered  to  oppose  them, 
and,  for  the  present,  put  off  the  Agrarian  law,  whose  es- 
tablishment had  already  been  so  oft  agitated. 

The  approach  of  the  ^qui  within  sixteen  miles  of  the 
city,  in  some  measure  restored  peace  to  the  republic.  la 
this  war,  Siccius  Dentatus,  the  veteran  who  had  harangued 
the  people,  gained  greater  honours  than  the  consul  who 
obtained  the  victuiy.  Being  ordered  on  a  forlorn  hope, 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  a  quarter  where  he  knew  they 
were  inaccessible,  he  remonstrated  against  the  danger 
and  desperation  of  such  an  attempt;  but  being  reproach e4 
by  the  consul  with  cowardice,  he  led  on  his  body  of 
eight  hundred  veterans  to  the  place,  and  determined  to 
give,  by  his  death,  a  pattern  of  obedience,  as  he  had  in 
his  life  an  example  of  resolution.  However,  fortunately 
perceiving  a  passage  into  the  enemy's  camp,  which  had 
not  been  indicated  to  him  by  the  consul,  he  attacked  the 
^.qui  on  one  side,  while  the  whole  army  amused  them  on 
the  other,  so  that  the  Romans  obtained  a  complete  victory: 
Dentatus  being  conscious  that  he  was  sent  on  this  dan- 
gerous service  only  to  procure  him  death  or  infamy,  had 
interest  enough,  upon  his  return,  not  only  to  prevent  the 
consul  from  obtaining  a  triumph,  and  to  get  himself 
created  a  tribune,  but  also  to  procure  a  law  for  punishing 
such  magistrates  an  should  in  future  violate  their  authorityi 
and  for  having  both  consuls  fined  for  their  behaviour  to  ' 
him  in  particular.  Thus  fortune,  and  the  persevering 
zeal  of  the  tribunes,  conspired  to  diminish  the  patriciao 
interest  every  year.  All  their  honours  were  now  fading 
fast  away;  and  their  very  possessions,  which  were  tb# 
fntits  of  hereditaiy  planting,  remained  teebly  in  suspence> 
and  the  next  popular  breeze  threatened  to  shake  them  Ul 
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the  ground,  and  leave  them  to  be  divided  according  to 
merit,  and  not  to  birth. 

(B,  C.  451,  U.  C.  297.)    The  citiKenB  of  every  rant 
I    sow  began  to  complain  of  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  the 
ifliBgiBtrates,  and  wished  for  a  written  body  of  laws,  which 
wight  both  prevent  and  punish  wrongs.     This  idea  was 
ftnt  started  byTerenliua'     It  was,  therefore,  agreed,  that 
imbasaadorB  should  be  sent  to  the  Greek  cities   in  Italy, 
■nd   to  Athens,  to   bring  from  thence  such  laws  as  1^  i 
esperience  had  been   found  most  equitable  and   usefuL  1 
IFor  this  purpose,  three  senators,  Posthuniius,  Sulpiciui,  I 
^d  Manlius,  were  fixed  upon,  and  galleys  assigned  to-fl 
convoy  them,  in  a  style  suitable  to  the  majesty  of  the  | 
Roman  people.     When  the  ambassadors  returned,  they  J 
brought  home  a  body  of  laws,  collected  from  the  most  1 
civilized  states  of  Greece  and  Italy,  which  being  after-  i 
wards  formed  into  ten  tables,  and  two  more  being  added,  I 
constituted  that  celebrated  code,  called  the  laws  of  the  I 
Twelve  Table»,  many  fragments  of  which  remain  to  thti  I 
day,  and  are  recognised  in  different  nations  of  Europe.        I 
But  on  this  important  topic  it  may  be  necessary  to  ea-  I 
Urge.     The  ambassadors  were  no  sooner  returned,  thaal 
the  tribunes  required,  that  a  body  of  men  should  be  chose 
who  might  digest  the  collected  laws  into  proper  form,  ai 
give  weight  to  their  execution.    After  long  debates  wheth( 
this  election  should  not  be  partly  made  from  the  peopi 
as  well  as  from  the  patricians,  it  wag  at  length  agreedi^ 
idiat  ten  of  the  principal  senators  should  be  elected.     "" 
persons  chosen  were  Appius  and  Genutius,  who  had  t 
elected  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year;  Posthumius,  Sulpi 
ciuB,  and  Manlius,  the  three  ambassadors;  Sextus  anti] 
Romulus,  former  consuls  1  with  Julius,  Veturi us,  and  Horai 
tiuB,  senators  of  the  first  distinction.     The  whole  constitu* 
tion  of  the  state  was  at  once  to  assume  a  new  form,  i  _ 

dreadful  experiment  was  going  4o  be  tried,  of  governing 
pne  nation  by  laws  taken  trom  the  manners  and  cuatoma 
of  another,  totally  different  in  its  genius  and  polity. 

It  was  decreed,  that  the  power  of  the  decemviri  should 
continue  for  a  year,  and  be  tijual  to  that  of  kings  aod 
consuls,  and  that  without  any  appeal;  that  all  other 
Bisgistrates  should  lay  down  their  ofiices,  till  the  laws 

■  Hence  it  wai  called  the  Terenliati  law.  and  for  a  time  exdied  a* 
much  public  atieotlon  as  the  Agcariaa  law  had  ev«r  done.  The  lawa 
of  Solan  foiined  the  basil  of  this  syslcm. 
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directed  proper  substitutes ;  and  that  the  new  legislators 
should,  in  the  mean  time,  exercise  their  authority  with  a|^ 
the  ensigns  of  the  former,  but  now  discontinued  power. 
The  decemviri  agreed  to  take  the  reins  of  government  by 
urns;  that  each  should  dispense  justice  for  a  day;  that 
he  alone,  who  was  in  the  actual  exercise  of  power,  should 
be  attended  with  the  ensigns  of  it;  and  that  each  of  the 
rest  should  be  preceded  only  by  a  petty  ofiScer,  called 
Accensus,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  vulgar.  After  la- 
bouring for  a  year,  they  formed  a  body  of  laws,  which 
were  comprised  in  ten  tables,  and  after  being  engraven  on 
plates  of  brass,  were  hung  up  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  forum. 

Under  pretence  that  some  laws  were  still  wanting  to 
complete  their  design,  they  entreated  the  senate  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  appointment ;  to  which  that  body  con- 
sented. Appius  procured  himself  to  be  renominated,  and 
composed  the  college  of  the  decemviri  of  persons  devoted 
to  him.  They  then  made  solemn  vows  never  to  dissent 
from  each  other;  never  to  give  up  their  authority;  and 
not  to  resort  to  the  opinions  either  of  the  senate  or  the 
people,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.  Instead 
only  of  one  of  them  being  attended  by  his  rods  and  axes, 
each  appeared  with  these  ensigns  of  terror  and  authority. 
Instead  of  magistrates,  mild,  just,  and  affable,  they  be- 
came monsters  of  rapine,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty.  The 
forms  of  justice  were  converted  into  an  engine  to  put  many 
of  the  citizens  to  death,  and  deprive  others  of  their  country 
and  estates.  But  that  they  might  convince  the  people, 
that  they  were  not  unmindful  of  their  delegated  trust, 
they  added  two  tables  more  of  laws,  which  altogether 
formed,  as  we  have  before  said,  that  celebrated  code, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  TWELVE  TABLES. 

In  these  last  was  introduced  a  law,  which  prohibited 
all  marriages  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians, 
and  by  which  the  framers  hoped  to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  two  orders,  and  thus  avail  themselves  of  their 
mutual  ariimosity.  But  though  the  people  easily  saw 
through  their  designs,  they  bore  them  with  patience,  as 
the  time  of  the  expiration  of  their  office  was  at  hand, 
when  it  was  expected  that  they  would  quietly  lay  down 
their  usui*ped  authority.  However,  regardless  of  the  ap- 
probation either  of  the  senate  or  the  people,  they  con- 
tinued themselves,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  and  against 
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fil  order,  another  year  In  the  decemvirate.  This  tyranni- 
cal conduct  occasioned  new  dJBcon tents,  which  produced 
freah  acts  of  tyranny  to  silence  them.  The  city  was  be- 
Bome  almost  a  desert,  with  respect  to  those  who  had  any 
ihingtolose;  and  the  rapacity  of  the  decemviri  was  then 

,0nly  abated,  when  they  wanted  fresh  objects  for  its  eier- 

,cise.  Ill  this  state  of  slavery,  proscription,  and  mutual 
distrust,  not  a  single  citizen  had  the  courage  to  strike  for 
^is  country's  freedom;  and  the  tyrants  continued   to  rule 

'^without  control,  being  constantly  guarded,  not  by  their 
tlctors  alone,  but  by  a  numerous  crowd  of  dependants, 

,iclienta,  and  even  patiiciaos,  whom  their  vices  had  coa- 

k&deraled  around  them;  while  the  virtuous  and  the  pa- 
triotic were  constrained  by  fear  even  from  venting  their 
lomplaints. 

The  M<]u\  and  the  Volsci,  in  hopes  of  profiting  by  the  in- 
egtine  divisions  of  the  people,  took  advantage  of  the 
i^oomy  situation  of  the  state,  renewed  their  incursions, 
And  advanced  within  about  ten  miles  of  Rome.  The  de- 
cemviri, who  had  no  authority  to  raise  an  army  themselves, 
?elt  |;reat  reluctance  in  asking  aid  from  the  senate,  whose 
■del iM rations  had  been  loog  suspended,  but  wbgni  tbej 
■were  obliged  to  convene.  Appiua,  in  a  premeditated 
speech,  propounded  the  business  for  which  they  were  as- 
sembled, and  desired  that  each  should  speak  his  senli- 
ts  as  he  was  called  upon.  Valerius,  the  son  of  Publi- 
,  rising  out  of  his  turn,  was  ordered  to  sit  down;  but 
efuaed  to  obey,  and  violently  inveighed  against  the 
i'tyranny  of  the  decemvirate,  and  their  effrontery,  in  ex- 
pecting that  the  senate,  whose  power  they  had  destroyed, 
should  now  take  measures  to  support  their  betrayers.  He 
was  seconded  by  Marcus  Horatius,  who,  with  still  greater 
freedom,  exposed  their  horrid  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
'their  country,  their  outrages,  their  rapines,  and  their 
cruelties.  Appius,  whose  passions  had  been  long  used  to 
indulgence,  became  extremely  violent,  raged  against  his 
■opposeTS,  and  threatened  to  cause  Horalius  to  bf  hurled 
'from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  This  indignity  roused  the  whole 
body  of  senators,  who  exclaimed  against  the  decemvir's 
infrmgement  of  the  liberty  of  free  debate,  as  the  highest 
breach  of  their  privileges,  and  an  intolerable  act  of  power; 
but  who,  on  the  apology  of  Appius,  passed  a  decree  which 
conferred  on  him  and  his  colleagues  the  power  of  levying 
and  commanding  the  forces  destined  to  repel  the  A^ai. 
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The  consfript  fathers  being  reduced  to  the  humiliating 
eituation  ol'  granting  a  forced  sanelion  to  tyranny,  were 
immediately  dismisaed.  Onepartof  the  army  was  retained 
by  Appius  in  the  city,  to  keep  it  in  awe;  the  other  two  i 
were  led,  one  against  the  .^qui,  the  other  against  the 
Volsci. 

The  Roman  soldiers  bad  lately  adopted  an  ingeniong 
and  effectual  method  of  punishing  the  generals  whom  they 
diahked,  by  suffering  themselves  to  be  vanquished  in  tbi" 
field.  This  practice  they  used  on  this  occasion,  and  aban- 
doned their  camp  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
tidings  of  this  defeat  wei«  received  at  Rome  with  greater 
joy  than  ever  was  the  news  of  a  victory.  The  generals 
were  blamed  for  the  treachery  of  their  men;  some  de- 
manded that  they  should  be  deposed ;  and  others  cried 
out  for  a  dictator  to  lead  the  troops  to  conquest. 

SicciuB  Dentatus,  the  tribune,  having  spoken  his  senti- 
ments with  his  usual  candour  and  frankness,  was  marked 
out  by  Appius  for  vengeance.     Being  appointed  legale, 
he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  supplies  sent  from  Rome  to 
reinforce  the  array.     He  was  then  dispatched  at  the  head 
of  a  hundred  men  to  examine  a  more  commodious  place 
for  encampment;  but  the  soldiers  who  accompanied  him, 
were  assassins,  whom  the  decemviri  had  engaged  to  murder  ■ 
him.     They  attacked  him  in  the  hollow  bosom  of  a  re-  | 
tired   mountain.     The  brave  veteran,  placing  his   back  I 
against  a  rock,  killed  no  less  than  fifteen  of  the  assailants,  1 
and  wounded  thirty  with  his  own  hand;  but  the  villains  I 
at  length  succeeded,  by  ascending  the  rock,  and  pouring  I 
down  Btoues  upon  him  from  above.     The  decemviri  pre- 
tended to  join  in  the  general  sorrow  for  so  brave  a  man, 
and  decreed  him  a  funeral,  with  the  first  military  honours ; 
but  Ihe  greatness  of  their  apparent  distress,  compared 
with  their  known  hatred,  only  rendered  them  still  more 
detestable  to  the  people. 

Appius,  Bitting  one  day  on  his  tribunal  to  dispense 
justice,  was  smitten  with  the  charms  of  a  very  young 
maiden  of  exquisite  beauty,  passing  to  one  of  the  publk: 
schools,  and  attended  by  her  nurse.  Her  name  was  Vir- 
ginia; she  was  the  daughter  of  Virginius,  a  centurion, 
then  with  the  army,  and  had  been  contracted  to  leilius, 
formerly  a  tribune  of  the  people.  After  trying  in  vain  to 
corrupt  the  fidelity  of  her  nurse,  Appius  prevailed  upon  a.  , 
man  culled   Claudius,  who  had  long  been  the  n '  ' 
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bis  pleasures,  to  iissert  lliat  the  beautiful  maid  was  tl 
daughter  of  one  of  his  female  slaves,  and  to  refer  tl 
cause  to  hJs  own  tribunal  for  decision. 
,  Claudius  conducted  hituKlf  occordiog  to  his  inatrai^ 
tionB,  and,  entering  into  the  school  where  Vii^inia 

E laced  among  her  female  companions,  he  seized 
er  a;  hi»  property,  and  was  going  to  drag  her  away  b 
force,  had  lie  not  been  prevented  by  the  people,  iti 
were  drawn  together  by  her  cries.  At  length,  howere 
be  led  the  weeping  virgm  to  the  tribunal  of  Appius,  whe. 
be  plausibly  supported  his  pretensions,  by  asserting  thi 
she  was  born  in  his  bouse,  of  a  female  slave,  and  aoir  ~ 
her  to  the  wife  of  Vii^inius,  who  had  been  baiten. 
concluded  by  observing  that  he  bad  several  credible  w 
nesses  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  said,  but  that,  t^^ 
they  could  be  summoned,  it  was  only  reasonable  that  tl  _ 
slave  should  be  delivered  into  his  custody  as  her  prop* 
master. 

The  vile  decemvir  affecfed  io  be  struck  with  the  jus 
of  his  claims,  and  adjudged  her  to  Claudius,  as  V 
to  be  kept  by  him   till  Vii^iniua  should  be  able  to  proj^ 
his  paternity.     The  multitude  received  this  sentence  »'" 
loud  murmurs  and  reproaches ;   the  women    surroundi 
the  innocent  Virginia,  as  if  willing  to  protect  her  from  tl 
fury  of  the  judge;  and  IciUus,  her  lover,  boldly  oppon 
the  decree,  and  oblged  Claudius  to  take  refuge  under  ti 
tribunal  of  the  decemvir,  for  whom  he  was  pandering, 

Appius,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  his 
judgment  till  the  arrival  of  Virginius  from  the  army,  at  a 
small  distance  from  Rome.  In  the  mean  time,  Appiog 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  return  of  Virginius  from  the 
army  the  next  day,  which  was  appointed  for  the  decision, 
by  sending  letters  to  the  generals  to  confine  him.  Haw- 
ever,  Virginius,  who  had  received  information  of  the  aiFttir, 
flew  to  Rome,  and  appeared  before  the  tribunal,  to  the 
astonishment  of  Appius.  Claudius  and  Virginius  having 
urged  the  arguments  which  they  had  to  advance,  Appius 
decreed  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  adjudged  Virginia  to 
.be  the  property  of  Claudius,  the  plaintiff.  Virginius,  there- 
fore,  mildly  entreated  permission  to  take  a  last  farewell  of 
one  whom  he  had  long  considered  as  his  child. 

With  this  request  the  decemvir  complied,  on  condition 
,that  their  endearments  should  pass  in  his  presence.    Wi 
the  most  poignant  auguish,  Virginius  took  his  almost  e 
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piring  daughter  in  his  arms,  for  awhile  supported  her 
head  upon  his  breast,  and  wiped  away  the  tears  that 
rolled  down  her  lovely  face.  But  his  fatal  resolution  was 
taken ;  and  the  endearments  of  love  were  lost  in  the  sense 
of  honour.  Happening  to  be  near  the  shops  that  sur- 
rounded the  forum,  he  snatched  up  a  knife  which  lay  on 
the  shambles,  and,  addressing  his  daughter,  said,  *'  My 
dearest  lost  child,  this  alone  can  preserve  your  honour  attd 
your  freedom."  He  then  plunged  the  weapon  to  her 
heart,  and,  holding  up  the  bloody  knife,  cried,  "Appius, 
by  the  blood  of  this  innocent,  I  devote  thy  head  to  the 
infernal  gods."  So  saying  he  ran  through  the  city,  call- 
ing on  the  people  to  strike  for  freedom;  thence  he  went  to 
the  camp,  to  spread  a  like  flame  through  the  army. 

Virginius,  having  rejoined  the  troops,  implored  the 
soldiers,  by  that  blood  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  his 
own,  to  redeem  their  sinking  country.  The  army,  already 
predisposed,  immediately  with  shouts  echoed  their  assent, 
and,  leaving  their  generals  behind,  once  more  took  their 
station  upon  Mount  Aventine.  They  then  chose  other 
commanders ;  and  hence  originated  the  military  tribunes, 
who,  in  the  sequel,  held  a  relative  rank  with  the  generals 
in  the  army.  In  the  mean  time,  Appius  exerted  all  his 
influence  to  quell  the  disturbance  in  the  city;  but  finding 
the  tumult  incapable  of  being  controlled,  he  ventured  to 
assemble  the  senate,  and  urged  the  punishment  to  be  in- 
flicted against  deserters.  The  senate,  however,  refused 
the  relief  which  he  sought.  Foreseeing  the  dangers  and 
miseries  that  threatened  the  state,  in  case  the  incensed 
army  was  opposed,  they  dispatched  messengers  to  them, 
and  offered  to  restore  the  former  mode  of  government,  by 
consuls  and  tribunes;  and  the  people  and  the  army  joy- 
fully assenting  to  this  proposal,  the  decemvirate  was 
abolished  (B.  C.  448,  U.  C.  300.)  The  people  being  thus 
delivered  from  a  tyrannical  yoke,  which  they  had  imposed 
on  themselves,  Valerius  and  Horatius  were  elected  con- 
suls, and  Virginius  and  Icillus  received  into  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribunes.  Appius,  and  Oppius,  one  of  his 
colleagues,  died  in  prison  by  their  own  hands.  The  other 
eight  went  into  voluntary  exile;  and  Claudius  was 
banished 

Thus  the  vengeance  of  the  tribunes  pursued  these  de- 
voted men  to  the  utmost;  and  they  were  preparing  to 
exceed  in  acts  of  oppression  those  whom  they  had  de^o«.«^<'i 
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for  cruelty.  Tlie  senate  began  to  tremble  at  Beeiog  m 
many  of  their  number  menaced  with  destruction  ;  but 
their  fears  were  quieted  by  Duilliua,  one  of  the  tribunea, 
who  was  more  moderate  than  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  and 
who  openly  professed  that  no  more  blood  should  be  shed 
on  this  oceasion,  that  gufficient  vengeance  had  been  taken 
for  the  death  of  Virginia,  and  that  be  interdicted  all  futuie 
prosecutions  on  that  account. 

However,  the  two  new  consuls,  who  seemed  entirety  to 
hiive  abandoned  the  interests  of  the  patricians,  and  to 
study  only  the  gratification  of  the  people,  procured  the 
ratification  of  a  law,  by  which  each  of  the  plebeians  should, 
in  his  individual  capacity,  have  as  much  influence  in  all 
elections  and  deliberations  whatever,  as  any  one  of  the 
patricians.  This  law,  which  was  extremely  injurious  to 
the  power  of  the  senate,  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  all  dis- 
linclion  between  the  patricians  and  the  people.  The  two 
orders  of  the  state  continued  for  some  years  mutually  to 
op|>03e  each  other;  the  patricians  defending  the  small 
sliiiiJow  of  distinction  which  was  left  them,  and  the  people 
daily  insistingon  fresh  concessions.  In  short,  the  creation 
and  abolition  of  the  decemviri  gave  a  shock  to  the  re- 
public,  which,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  caused  the  go- 
vernment to  vibrate,  and  prevented  it  from  becoming 
stationary. 

These  inlesline  tumults  produced  weakness  witbin  the 
sl;ile,  and  confidence  in  the  enemy  abroad.  The  war 
uiih  the  Jilqui  and  the  VolscI  still  continued  ;  and  they 
at  last  advanced  so  far,  as  to  make  their  incursioas  to  the 
very  walls  of  Rome.  The  justice,  as  well  as  the  courage 
of  the  Romans,  seemed  also  sensibly  diminished.  The 
inhabitants  of  Ardea  and  Arlcia,  having  a  contest  be- 
tween themselves  respecting  some  lands,  which  had  been 
long  claimed  by  both,  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
senate  and  the  people  of  Rome.  The  senate,  indeed,  refused 
to  delermme  the  dispute;  but  the  people  readily  under- 
took the  decision,  and  one  Scaptlus,  an  old  man,  declar- 
ing that  these  very  lands  of  right  belonged  to  Rome,  they 
immediately  voted  themselves  to  be  the  legal  possessors, 
and  sent  home  the  former  litigants,  thoroughly  convinced 
of  their  own  folly,  and  of  the  Roman  injustice. 

The  tribunes  also  grew  more  and  more  turbulent ;  and 
having  now  obtained  a  principal  share  in  the  administration 
of  some  departments  of  government,  they  proposed  two 
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laws,  in  violation  of  the  sanctions  of  tlie  Twelve  Tables; 
one  to  permit  plebeians  to  intermarry  with  patricians;  the 
other,  to  allow  them  to  be  admitted  also  to  the  consulship. 
The  senate  was  obliged  to  concede  to  the  first,  but  abso- 
lutely refused  to  pass  the  law  relative  to  the  consulship. 
At  length  it  was  agreed,  that  six  governors  should  be  an- 
nually chosen,  with  consular  authority,  three  from  the 
senate,  and  three  from  the  people  (B.  C.  443).  The  new 
magistrates  were  denominated  Military  Tribunes;  ihey 
were  at  first  three,  afterwards  they  were  increased  to  four, 
and  at  length  to  six.  They  possessed  the  power  and  the 
ensigns  of  consuls;  but  their  authority  being  divided 
among  a  number,  each  singly  was  of  less  consequence. 
This  institution,  however,  was  in  a  short  time  laid  aside*; 
and  the  consuls  once  more  came  into  ofGce. 

To  assist  the  consuls,  a  new  ofhce  was  created,  namely, 
that  of  Censor,  to  be  chosen  every  fifth  year.  Their 
business  consisted  in  estimuting  the  number  and  estates  of 
the  people,  and  distributing  them  into  theirproper classes; 
in  inspecting  the  lives  and  manners  of  their  lellow-citizens; 
in  cashiering  senators  for  misconduct;  in  dismounting 
knights,  and  de^ading  plebeians,  in  case  of  misdemeanour. 
The  first  two  censors  were  both  patricians,  and  from  Ihii 
order  they  continued  to  be  elected  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years. 

The  people  being  greatly  distressed  by  a  famine,  Spu- 
rius  Mselius,  a  rich  knight,  had  monopolized  all  the 
corn  of  Tuscany,  which  he  distributed  every  day  among 
the  poorer  citizens  with  the  utmost  liberality.  Having 
thus  seduced  a  sufficient  number  of  partisans,  and  cor- 
rupted some  of  the  tribunes,  he  formed  a  conspiracy  for 
usurping  the  sovereignty  of  his  country.  This,  however, 
being  discovered  to  the  senate,  Cincinnatus,  who  was  now 
eighty  years  old,  but  who  still  possessed  all  the  intrepid 
courage  of  youth,  was  once  more  chosen  dictator  to  rescue 
his  country  from  impending  danger;  which  he  accom- 
plished with  his  usual  felicity. 

Factions  still  became  stronger,  and  the  government 
weaker;  the  tribunes  of  the  people  continuing  to  aug- 
ment the  breach  between  the  orders  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  calling  their  licentiousness  liberty.*     At  length,  the 

*  Dun ng  these  commaliotta,  the  Bomnn  arm;  Rrstembniedltieir  hands 
in  the  blood  of  their  general,  to  whom  Ihey  had  hitherto,  ia  all  changes, 
shewn  a  high  degree  of  penuiual  respect.  The  viclim,  lowhomne  allude, 
was  FasUtumiuB. 
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Kiiatc  hit  u|K)ii  an  cspedient,  which  served  greatly  i 
extend  their  own  power,  and  at  the  same  time  was  lugt' 
bleasing  to  the  people.  The  citizens,  who  went  to  t„ 
field,  had  hitherto  fought  the  battles  of  their  countn 
without  pay;  in  fact,  they  were  husbandmen,  and  i 
soldiers,  l>eing  obliged  to  furnish  not  only  their  i 
airns,  but  their  own  provisions,  during  the  cainpt 
Hence  they  incurred  debts,  and  hence  proceeded 
various  train  of  extortions,  usuries,  and  petty  crueltit 
which  the  creditors  made  use  of  to  oppress  their  debtoi 
To  remedy,  or  rather  to  mitigate  these  evils,  the  senai 
unanimously  resolved  to  pay  the  soldiery  out  of  the  tre^urj^ 
and  for  this  purpose  they  imposed  a  new  tax,  from  nhiof 
none  of  tlie  citizens  were  to  be  eitempted.  This  regulatiojl 
gave  a  new  turn,  in  some  measure,  to  the  Roman  mode  qI 
warfare;  incursions  now  became  regularly  protracted  cam- 
paigns. Sure  of  their  reward,  the  people  gladly  offered 
to  enlist,  and  follow  the  conscript  fathers  wherever  tbey 
should  lead  them.  The  soldiers,  indeed,  became  rao^fi-— 
■upple  and  more  submissive;  but  they  lost  much  of  ti 
patriotism  and  independence. 

(B.  C.  408.)  The  senate,  thus  reconciled  to  the  peopy 
and  become  masters  of  au  army  that  they  could  keepM 
the  field  as  long  as  they  thought  proper,  resolved  to  Uai 
signal  vengeance  on  the  Veians,  and  besiege  their  capitj 
city.  The  Veians  had  long  been  the  rivals  of  the  RomaiM^ 
and  having  taken  every  opportunity  of  ravaging  the  Rcm 
territories,  and  maltreating  their  ambassadors,  it  was  de.. 

■mined  that  Veil  should  fall.  However,  the  siege  lasted  (i. 
years.  Unceasing  dissension  among  the  Romans,  and  t 
much  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the  Veii,  induced  the  seoKte 
to  create  Furius  Camillus  dictator,  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  sole  power  of  conducting  the  long-protracted  war.     He 

lorerthrew  the  Falisci  and  the  Capenates,  and  finding  hiia- 
■elf  master  of  the  field,  directed  all  his  force  to  the  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  si^e  of  Veii.  He  secretly  wrought 
a  mine,  which  opened  into  the  midst  of  the  citadel,  and 

'filled  the  city  with  his  legions,  to  the  amazement  and  con- 
fusion of   the  besieged,  who,   the  moment  before,    had 

.reposed  in  perfect  security.     Camillus  having  subdued  the 

ixival  of  his  native  city,  triumphed  after  the  manner  of  the 
kings  of  Rome,   and  had  his  chariot  drawn  by  four  milk-_ 

'  white  siecils.     This  splendid  ostentation  disgusted  the  n 
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jority  of  the  spectators,  and  gave  them  an  nnfavoiuable 
impression  of  the  general's  moderation. 

Afterwards,  Camillas  touted  the  Falisci,  and  besieged 
their  capital  city  Falerii.  A  Bchoolmaaler,  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  children  belonging  to  the  principal  men  of 
the  place,  led  them  to  the  camp,  and  offered  to  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  Camillus,  as  the  surest  means  of  inducing 
the  citizens  to  a  speedy  surrender. 

"  With  these,'  said  the  unprincipled  tutor,  "  I  de- 
liver you  the  town,  and  prefer  the  friendship  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  office  which  I  hold  in  Falerii."  Struck  with 
the  treachery  of  a  wretch,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect 
innocence,  the  general  for  some  time  regarded  him  with  a 
stern  air,  but  at  length  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  Execra* 
ble  villain,  offer  thy  ahominable  proposals  to  creatures 
like  thyself,  and  not  to  me.  Though  we  are  the  enemies 
of  your  city,  yet  there  are  natural  ties  which  bind  all  man- 
kind, and  which  should  never  be  broken.  There  are 
duties  required  from  us  in  war,  as  well  as  in  peace :  we 
fight  not  against  an  age  of  innocence,  but  against  men, 
who,  indeed,  have  used  us  ill,  but  those  crimes  are  virtue) 
when  compared  to  thine.  Against  such  base  arts,  it  ahalj 
be  my  duty  to  use  only  Roman  aits,  the  arts  of  valour  and 
of  arms." 

So  saying  he  caused  him  to  be  stripped  and  bound, 
and  in  that  ignominious  manner  whipped  into  the  town  by 
his  own  scholars.     This  generous  behaviour  induced  the 
magistrates  to  submit  to  the  senate,  and  the  Falisci  were 
received  and  treated  as  allies  of  Rome.     But  though  the 
virtues  of  Camillus  had  excited  veneration  abroad,  h 
accused  at  home  by   the   turbulent  tribunes  of    having 
concealed  a  part  of  the  plunder  of  Veii :  and  being  or^ 
dered  to  appear  before  the  people,  he  resolved  not  to  aub^  J 
mit  to  the  ignominy  of  a  trial,  and  retired  to  Ardea,  a  town  1 
at  a  little  distance  from  Rome,  where  he  afterwards  learned  1 
Ihat  he  had  been  fined  fifteen  hundred  asses,  by  the  trir  ] 
bunes  at  Rome.  J 

The  Gauls,  a  barbarous  nation,  had,  two  centuries  hefor^  L 
passed  the  Alps,  and  settled  in  the  northern  provinces  ttfl 
Italy.  They  had  been  allured  from  their  native  country  1 
by  the  deliciousness  of  the  wines,  and  the  softjiess  of  the  J 
climate.  Wherever  they  came,  they  dispossessed  the  origi-  4 
nal  inhabitants.  They  were  men  of  superior  courage,  i 
traordinary  stature,  wild  in  their  aspect,  ferocious  in  th 
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naDners,  and  prone  to  change.  Those  alreatJy  in  Italy 
invited  others  from  iheir  native  habitations,  and  a  body 
of  these,  under  the  conduct  of  Brennus,  their  king,  at  thii 
lime  Iwsieged  Clusium,  a  cily  of  Etruria.  The  Clusiana, 
frightened  at  their  numbers,  and  still  more  at  their  savage 
appearance,  entreated  Ibe  assistance  of  the  Romans,  «ho 
Kent  ambiiBsadora  to  Brennus.  The  ambassadors,  hon- 
ever,  lieading  the  citizens  in  a  sally  against  the  besiegers, 
Brennus  was  so  enraged,  that  lie  immediately  broke  up  the 
•lege  of  Clusium,  and  marohed  his  conquering  army  to 
attack  Rome  herself. 

The  Romans  and  Gauls  met  near  the  river  Allia,  eleven 
tnilcs  from  the  city.  The  two  armies  were  alike  confident 
of  victory,  and  disdaining  to  survive  defeat.  However, 
the  centre  of  the  Roman  army,  unable  to  withstand  the 
iropetuosily  of  the  enemy's  charge,  soon  gave  way;  and 
the  wings  being  divided  from  each  other,  a  rout  ensued, 
in  which  the  Romans  seemed  to  have  lost  the  power,  not 
only  of  resistance,  but  of  flight.  Confusion  and  terror 
reigned  throughout  their  broken  ranks,  and  few  of  them 
returned  to  Rome  with  the  dreadful  intelligence  of  this 
overthrow.  All  hopes  of  realstance  being  now  over,  the 
remaining  inhabitants  able  to  bear  arms,  threw  themselves 
into  the  capilol;  and  the  rest  resolved  to  hide  themselves 
in  some  of  the  neighbouring  towns.  The  ancient  senators 
and  priests,  struck  with  a  religious  enthusiasm  on  this  oc- 
casion, determined  to  devote  their  lives  to  atone  for  the 
crimes  of  the  people,  and  habited  in  their  robes  of  cere- 
mony, placed  themselves   in  the  forum,  on  their  ivory 

(B.  C.  383,  U.  C.  365.)  On  the  third  day  after  the  victory, 
Brennus  appeared  before  the  city,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
the  gates  wide  open,  and  the  walls  defenceless.  After  pro- 
per precautions,  he  entered  Rome,  and  beheld  the  ancient 
senators,  who  observed  a  profound  silence,  unmoved  and 
undaunted.  The  splendid  habits,  the  majestic  gravity, 
and  the  venerable  looks  of  these  old  men,  who  had  all 
borne  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  awed  the  barbar- 
ous enemy  into  reverence.  The  Gauls  considered  them 
as  gods,  and  worshipped  them;  but  one  venturing  to 
stroke  the  beard  of  Papyrius,  the  noble  Roman  struck  him 
to  the  ground  with  his  ivory  sceplre.  This  seemed  as  a 
signal  for  a  general  slaughter ;  and  all  of  ihem  fell  with- 
out mercy  or  distinction.     In  as  hort  time,  every  house  was 
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reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  Rome  became  neatly  a 

The  siege  of  the  capitol  had  continued  for  above  six 
months,  the  provisions  of  the  garrison  were  almost  exhaust- 
ed, their  numbers  lessened  with  continual  fatigue,  aod  no- 
thing seemed  to  remain  but  death,  or  submission  to  the 
mercy  of  the  conquerors,  which  was  di*eaded  more  than  even 
death  itself;  in  short,  they  had  resolved  on  dying,  when 
they  were  revived  from  their  despondence  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man,  who  climbed  up  the  rock,  and  whom  they 
knew,  upon  his  arrival,  to  be  a  messenger  from  their  friends 
without.  This  person's  name  was  Pontius  Comminus,  a 
young  plebeian,  who  had  swum  across  the  Tiber  by  night, 
passed  through  the  enemy's  gaards,  and  with  extreme  fa-- 
tigue  climbed  up  the  capitoline  rock.  He  brought  tidings 
to  the  besieged,  that  Camillus,  their  expatriated  dictator, 
was  levying  an  army  for  their  relief;  that  the  citizens  of 
Ardea  and  of  Veii  had  armed  in  his  favour,  and  made  him 
tiieir  general ;  and  that  he  waited  only  his  country's  confir- 
mation of  their  choice,  to  enter  the  field  and  give  the  bar- 
barians battle. 

The  RoroaDS  were  struck  with  a  mixture  of  rapture  and 
astonishment,  to  find  that  the  man  whom  they  had  inju- 
riously spumed  from  the  city,  was  now,  in  its  desperate 
state,  ready  to  become  its  defender.  With  an  enthusiasm 
which  his  virtues  deserved,  they  instantly  chose  him  for 
their  dictator,  and  prepared  to  sustain  the  siege  with  re- 
cruited vigour.  The  messenger,  after  receiving  his  answer 
and  proper  inatructiont,  had  the  good  fortune  to  return 
to  Camillus,  though  not  without  encountering  a  variety  of 

Brennus  tried  every  art  to  reduce  the  citadel,  and  hoped 
speedily  to  starve  them  into  a  capitulation;  but,  in  order 
to  convince  him  of  the  futility  of  his  expectations,  though 
in  actual  want,  they  caused  several  loaves  to  he  thrown 
into  his  camp.  Brennus  then  attempted  to  scale  and 
surprise  the  capitol ;  but  the  garrison  being  awakened  by 
the  cackling  of  some  sacred  geese  kept  in  the  temple  of 
Juno,  the  enemy  were  thrown  headlong  from  the  walls, 
At  length,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  invaders  should  imme- 
diately quit  the  city  and  territories  of  Rome ,  on  being 
paid  a  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold.  The  Gauls,  how- 
ever, attempted  Iraudulently  to  kick  the  beam  on  weighing 
the  gold ;  of  which  the  Romans  complaining,  Brennus  ir 
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eultingly  casl  his  sword  and  belt  into  the  scale,  saying, 
that  the  only  portion  of  the  vanquished  was  to  suffer.  At 
this  very  Juncture  arrived  Camillus,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army  destined  to  relieve  the  citadel.  Camillus,  being  in- 
formed of  the  dispute,  ordered  tlie  gold  to  be  taken  and 
carried  back  to  the  capitol,  and  added  that  the  manner  ot 
the  Romans  was,  to  ransom  their  country  with  iron,  and 
not  with  gold.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  Bretinus  and 
hia  followers  were  so  completely  defeated,  that  the  Gaols 
Boon  wholly  disappeared  from  Italy. 

Rome,  however,  continued  a  heap  of  ruins;  and  no  pail 
of  its  former  magnificence  remained,  except  the  capitol. 
The  greatest  number  of  ita  former  inhabitants  had  soagbt 
refuge  in  Veii;  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people  once  more 
urged  for  the  removal  of  the  poor  remains  of  Rome  to  Veii, 
where  they  might  have  houses  to  shelter,  and  walls  to  de- 
fend them.  But  Camillus  allempted  to  appease  then 
with  all  the  arts  of  persuasion,  and  observed,  that  it  was 
unworthy  of  them,  both  as  Romans  and  as  men,  to  deieil 
the  venerable  seats  of  their  ancestors,  where  they  had  been 
encouraged  by  repeated  marks  of  divine  approbation,  aid 
remove  to  and  inhabit  a.  city,  which  tbey  themselves  had 
conquered,  and  which  wanted  even  the  good  fortune  o( 
defending  iiis'.t,  G y  these  and  similar  arguments,  he  pn- 
vailed  on  the  people  to  relinquish  the  design  of  abandoning 
Rome,  and  to  set  about  rebuilding  its  ruined  edifices.  Like 
u  phttnix,  it  quickly  sprung  from  its  ashes,  though  with 
diminished  beauty  and  regularity. 

The  bravery  of  Manlius  in  defending  the  capitot  when 
the  Gauls  attempted  to  scale  the  walls,  was  rewarded  by 
the  people,  who  built  him  a  house  near  the  place  where 
his  valour  had  been  so  conspicuous,  and  appointed  him  a 
public  fitnd  for  his  support.  But  his  ambition  was  for 
from  being  satisfied,  and,  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome,  he  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
populace,  by  paying  their  debts,  and  railing  at  the  other 
patricians.  His  designs  being  known  to  the  senate,  they 
created  Cornelius  Cossus dictator,  who,  after  defeating  llic 
Volscians,  imprisoned  Manlius  for  his  conduct  at  home. 
However,  Cosaua  was  obliged  to  lay  down  his  office,  and 
Manlius  was  carried  by  the  populace  from  confinement, 
in  triumph  dirough  the  city.  He  now  began  to  talk  of 
11  division  of  the  lands  amon^  the  people ;  to  insinuate 
that  there  should  be  no  distmctions  iu  the  state;    and 
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always  to  appear  at  tlic  lieatl  of  n  large  body  of  the  drega 
of  the  people,  wliom  his  largesses  had  made  his  followers. 
Cnmilius,  being  elected  one  of  the  military  tribune?,  ap- 
pointed Maniius  a  day  to  answer  for  his  life.  However, 
on  being  accused  of  sedition  and  of  aspiring  to  the  so- 
vereignty, Manlius  only  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  capitol, 
and  pointing  thither,  put  the  people  in  mind  of  his  achieve- 
ment  upon  that  spot.  The  multitude  instantly  refused  to 
co-operate  with  his  accusers,  hut  when  he  was  brought  to 
the  Petelire  giove,  at  a  distance  from  the  capitol,  they 
condemned  him  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarpeiaii 
rock.  His  house  was  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  his  family 
were  forbidden  to  assume  the  name  of  ManUus. 

Camillus  being  chosen  military  tribune  a  sixth  time,  he 
and  Lucius  Furius,  his  colleague,  marched  against  the 
Volscians.  The  latter  being  a  young  man  eager  to  en- 
gage the  enemy,  ascribed  the  backwardness  of  Camillus 
for  an  attack,  to  the  timidity  of  old  age,  or  to  the  envy 
of  a  man  unwilling  to  admit  a  partner  in  his  fame.  Furius, 
therefore,  seized  the  opportunity  of  leading  on  his  forces 
to  battle  when  Camillus  was  sick  and  obliged  to  keep  his 
bed.  Too  soon,  however)  he  perceived  the  temerity  of  his 
own  conduct,  and  the  wisdom  of  Caniillus's  advice.  His 
army  was  almost  defeated,  and  an  universal  flight  was 
about  to  ensue,  when  the  veteran  general  roused  from  his 
bed,  and  being  helped  on  horseback,  old  and  infirm  as  he 
was,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  men,  op- 
posed those  who  fled,  and  brought  them  furiously  up 
against  their  pursuers.  "  Is  this,"  said  he,  "the  victory 
which  you  promised  yourselves?  There  is  no  shelter  for 
you  here.  Return!"  The  soldiers  quickly  rallied  round 
their  general,  under  whom  they  had  so  often  fought  victo- 
riously,  and  whom  they  considered  as  invincible.  The 
enemy  were  repulsed;  and  the  combat  being  renewed 
the  next  day,  they  were  totally  defeated.  Soon  after, 
Camillus  returned  to  Rome  laden  with  the  spoils  of  con- 
quest; hut  no  successes  abroad  could  allay  the  dissensions 
at  borne. 

The  youngest  daughter  of  Fabius  Ambustus,  being  mar- 
ried to  a  plebeian,  envied  tlie  honours  of  her  elder  sister, 
who  was  the  wife  of  a  patrician.  She,  therefore,  prevailed 
on  her  father  to  excite  the  people  to  assert  their  equal 
right  with  the  patricians  to  the  consulate.  Tlie  law  for 
creating  a  plebeian  consul  being  agitated,  the  senate  strongly 
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opposed  it,  and  forbade  CamDIus,  who  was  at  that  time 
dictalor,  to  lay  down  his  office.  But  while  Camillus  wm 
dispatching  public  afTaira,  the  tribunes  ordered  that  the 
votes  of  the  people  should  be  taken  on  their  favourite 
measure;  and  the  dictator  vehemently  opposing  it,  they 
sent  a  lictor  to  arrest  him,  and  conduct  him  to  prison, 
Buch  a  mark  of  indignity  raised  a  greater  commotion  than 
had  yet  been  seen  in  Rome  ;  and  the  patricians  boldly  re- 
pulsed the  lictors,  while  the  people  cried  out,  "  Dowd  with 
him  1  down  with  him ! "  By  the  advice  of  Carotllus,  yiia 
vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Concord,  in  case  peace  was  re- 
stored,  a  law  was  passed,  that,  in  future,  one  of  the  consuls 
•hould  be  chosen  from  the  plebeians  (B.  C.  352,  U.  C.  3%), 
At  the  same  lime,  also,  they  created  fcom  the  patriciam  t 
prBBtor*,  who  supplied  the  place  of  the  consul  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  administered  justice  to  the  people  in  civil  imd 
criminal  causes.  The  number  of  prcetors,  in  after  ages, 
was  increased  to  sixteen.  There  were  likewise  two  curule 
sediles  created,  who  had  the  care  of  the  public  games,  inti 
of  the  corn  and  provisions  taken  in  war. 

Camillus,  after  resigning  the  dictatorship,  and  building 
a  temple  to  Concord,  according  to  his  vow,  died  of  ibe 
plague,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  with  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  second  founder  of  Rome.  He  never 
gave  a  battle  which  was  not  followed  by  a  complete  vie. 
tory  ;  besieged  a  town  without  taking  it;  nor  led  forth  an 
army,  which  he  did  not  bring  back  laden  with  spoils,  and 
covered  with  glory.  He  often  owed  his  success  as  much 
to  his  personal  courage  as  to  the  valour  of  hia  soldiers. 

A  gulf  having  opened  in  the  forum,  which  the  augurs 
affirmed  would  never  close  up  till  the  most  precious  things 
in  Rome  were  thrown  into  it.  Curtius  leaped  with  hia 
horse  and  armour  boldly  into  the  midst  of  it,  saying  that 
nothing  was  more  truly  valuable  than  patriotism  and  mi- 
litary virtue.  Historians  assert,  that  the  gulf  immediately 
closed,  and  that  Curtius  was  never  after  seen. 

(B.  C.  328,  U.  C.  420.)  The  Romans  having  now 
triumphed  over  the  Sabines,  the  Etrurians,  the  Latins,  the 
Hemici,  the  jEqui,  the  Volscians,  and  other  petty  na- 
tions, wilhin  a  moderate  distance,  they  turned  their  anns 
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against  ttie  Samuites,  a  people  one  hundred  miles  east 
from  Rome. 

The  Samnites  were  a  hardy  and  powerful  nation,  de- 
iceiided  from  the  Sabines,  and  inhabiting;  a  large  tract  of 
Boulhern  Italy,  which  at  this  day  constitutes  a  considerable 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  They  were  equally  power- 
ful in  numbers  and  discipline  with  the  Romans;  and,  like 
them,  had  confederated  states  in  their  train.  Two  such 
powerful  neighbours,  who  were  both  fond  of  arms  and  inured 
to  war,  could  not  long  want  a  pretext  for  a  rupture.  The 
Samnites  had  oppressed  the  Sidicini,  who,  being  too  weak 
to  manage  the  war  alone,  called  in  the  Campanians  to  their 
assistance;  and  they  also  being  overthrown,  implored  the 
assistance  of  the  Romans. 

Valerius,  who  was  surnamed  Corvus,  from  having  been 
assisted  by  a  crow  in  a  single  combat  with  a  Gaul  of  gi- 
gantic stature,  whom  he  defeated  and  killed,  and  who  was 
consul,  was  sent  to  relieve  Capua,  the  capital  of  the  Cam- 
panians, which  was  besieged  by  the  Samnites.  At  the 
same  time,  Cornelius,  his  colleague,  marched  with  an 
army  against  Samnium,  the  enemy's  capital.  The  for- 
tune of  Rome  preyailed;  and  the  Samnites  fled.  Aver- 
ring that  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  fierce  looks 
and  fiery  eyes  of  the  Romans.  Capua  received  a  Roman 
garrison,  which  revolted  against  Rome;  but,  at  length, 
by  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  Corvus,  who  was 
created  dictator,  the  soldiers  were  brought  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty. 

The  Romans  deemed  it  advisable  to  conclude  with  the 
Samnites  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  terms  of  which  were  so 
offensive  to  the  Latins  and  the  Campanians,  as  to  induce 
them  to  revolt.  The  two  consuls,  Manlius  Torquatus  and 
Decius  Mns,  were  sent  to  chastise  the  Lalini,  who  insisted 
that  one  of  the  consuls,  and  half  the  senate,  should  be 
chosen  out  of  their  body,  before  they  would  submit  to  an 
accommodation  with  Rome.  The  two  armies  met,  and 
engaged  for  some  time  with  doubtful  success;  but,  at 
length,  the  wing  commanded  by  Decius  being  repulsed, 
the  general  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  his  country,  and 
offer  bis  own  life  as  an  atonement  to  save  his  army.  The 
Roman  troops  considered  this  as  an  assurance  of  success ; 
and  the  Latins  were  not  less  powerfully  influenced  by 
his  resolution.  The  Romans  pressed  lliem  on  every 
Bide,  and  so  great  was  the  carnage,  that  few  of  the  eDemy 
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survived  the  defeat*.  ^B.  C,  323.)  Two  years  after,  ' 
PtcduD),  their  strongest  city,  was  taken,  and  they  wera,  ] 
brought  into  an  entire  submission  to  the  Romans.  ,  J 

It  may  be  propr  to  obseiTe,  that  in  the  preceding  balU^^I 
the  strict  discipline  of  the  Romans,  and  their  amazing  p^'^fl 
uiotism,  were  displayed  in  a  manner  that  has  excited  ilie_  P 
wonder,  rather  than  the  applause  of  posterity.  The  Latint.! 
and  the  Romans  being  a  neighbouring  people,  their  habiUul 
arras,  and  language  were  the  same,  and  the  most  exact  J 
discipline  was  necessary  to  prevent  confusion  In  the  e(ir,4 
gagement.  Manlius.  the  consul,  therefore,  issued  ordei'?,'  I 
I  hat  no  soldier  should  leave  the  ranks  upon  any  provoca-  f 
tion,  and  that  he  who  should  offer  to  violate  this  injunctioo,,  | 
should  certainly  be  put  to  death.  When  both  armies  wat  f 
drawn  out,  and  ready  to  engage,  Melius,  the  general  of,  I 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  pushed  forward  from  his  lines,  anf|| 
challenged  any  knight  in  the  Roman  army  to  single' — ' 
bat.  For  some  time  there  was  a  general  pause,  and  at 
offered  to  disobey  his  orders  i  but,  at  length,  Titus  ManliuaJiL 
the  consul's  son,  ashamed  to  see  the  whole  body  of  tiiej 
Romans  intimidated,  boldly  advanced  against  Metiu^V 
The  soldiers,  on  each  side,  suspended  the  general  eDBagfl^ 
ment,  ihat  they  might  be  spectators  of  this  fierce  ««-■ 
counter.  The  two  champions  attacked  each  other  wityfl 
the  greatest  spirit  and  bravery;  but,  at  length,  the  Rornao^ 
laid  hia  antagonist  dead  at  his  feet.  He  then  despoileij 
him  of  his  armour,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  the  tent  c 
the  consul  his  father. 

"  My  father,"  said  the  generous  youth  with  a  modes 
liesitalion,  "  I  have  followed  your  heroic  example.  A  Laiih'^ 
warrior  challenged  me  to  single  combat,  and  1  bring  his 
spoils,  and  lay  them  at  your  feet."  With  a  stern  look  and 
an  inflexible  resolution,  the  father  replied,  "  Unhappy  boy, 
as  thou  hast  regarded  neither  the  dignity  of  the  consulship, 
nor  the  commands  of  thy  father ;  as  thoti  hast  destroyed 
military  discipline,  and  set  a  pattern  of  disobedience  by 
thy  example!  thou  hast  reduced  me  to  the  deplorable  ex- 
tremity of  sacrificing  my  son  or  my  country.  But  let  me 
pQt  hesitate  in  this  dreadful  alternative  :  a  thousand  live 
I  were  well  lost  in  such  a  cause;    and  I  do  not  think. 
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lliou  thyself  wilt  refuse  to  die,  when  thy  country  is  to  reap 
Ibe  ail  vantage  of  thy  sufferings.  Go,  IJctor,  bind  liim,  and 
let  his  death  be  our  future  example<"  Having  uttered 
these  words,  he  crowned  him  in  the  sight  of  his  whole  army, 
and  then  caused  his  head  to  be  cut  off".  The  whole  army 
.  was  struck  with  horror  at  this  unnatural  decree ;  and  when 
they  saw  their  young  champion's  head  cut  off",  and  hia 
blood  streaming  on  the  ground,  they  could  no  longer  re- 
press their  execrations  and  their  groans.  The  dead  body, 
adorned  with  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished  enemy,  was 
carried  without  the  c&mp,  and  buried  with  all  the  pomp  of 
military  distress,  and  all  the  commiseration  which  was  •' 
to  such  ill-requited  heroism. 

The  Campanians  having  requested  the  assistance  of  the 
Samnites  against  Rome,  renewed  the  war  between  the 
latter  people  and  the  Romans,  which,  though  intermitted 
by  various  treaties  and  suspensions,  was  to  terminate  only 
with  the  ruin  of  the  Samnites.  The  senate  having  refused 
the  Samnites  equal  and  reasonable  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion, Pontius,  their  general,  decoyed  the  Romans  into  aa 
occupied  detile,  called  Claudium,  in  which  they  were  so 
completely  hemmed  in,  <>  that  the  gods  Ihemadves,"  saye 
Livy,  "could  not  have  delivered  them  without  a  miracle." 
After  having  stripped  the  Roman  army  of  all  but  their 
under  garments,  Pontius  obliged  them  to  pass  under 
the  yoke  (B.  C.  311,  U.  C.  437),  He  then  stipulated,  that 
they  should  wholly  quit  the  territories  of  the  Samnites, 
and  that  they  should  religiously  adhere  to  the  con- 
ditions of  amity  formerly  established  between  the  two 
nations. 

This  calamity  was  so  sererely  felt  in  Rome,  that  an  op- 
portunity was  sought  of  breaking  a  compact,  which  the 
army  had 'made  merely  by  compulsion.  The  consuls, 
therefore,  who  had  entered  into  the  treaty,  offered  them- 
selves up  to  the  enemy,  as  the  only  persons  that  could  be 
called  to  an  account.  Pontius  exclaimed  against  the  per- 
fidy of  Rome,  and  the  war  was  renewed  with  increased 
virulence.  The  Tarentines,  the  Lucani,  the  Thurint,  and 
all  the  southern  states  of  Italy,  by  turns,  assisted  the  Sam- 
nites, and  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  conquering-  Romans. 

Unable  to  dt:feiid  themselves,  the  Italian  states  were 
oblige  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epiius, 
to  save  them  from  impending  ruin.     This  priace,  "nW  tiva. 
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possessed  of  great  courage,  ambition,  and  power,  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  experienced  generals  of  his  time, 
and  commanded  a  body  of  troops,  then  supposed  to  be  the 
best  disciplined  in  the  world.  Soon  after,  being  applied  to 
by  the  Tarentines  (B.  C.  271),  who,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  declining  states  of  Italy,  conjured  Pyrrhus  to  save 
them  from  the  threatened  distress,  he  put  to  sea  with  three 
thousand  horse,  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  twenty  ele- 
phants; but  of  this  great  armament  only  a  small  pail 
arrived  in  Italy  with  Pyrrhus. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Tarentum,  he  observed  a  total  dis- 
solution of  manners  in  this  luxurious  city,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  were  occupied  with  the  pleasures  of  bathing, 
feasting,  dancing,  rather  than  with  the  care  of  preparing 
for  war.  He,  therefore,  gave  orders  that  all  their  idaces  of 
public  entertainment  should  be  shut  up,  and  toat  thej 
should  be  restrained  in  all  such  amusements  as  rendered 
soldiers  effeminate.  He  also  attempted  to  re{»e8S  their 
licentious  manner  of  treating  their  gov^uois^  and  even 
summoned  some,  who  had  treated  his  own  name  with  ridi- 
cule, to  appear  before  him;  but  he  was  prevented  from 
punishing  them,  by  their  ingenuous  manner  of  confesaiDg 
the  charge.  *^  Yes,"  said  they,  '<  we  have  spoken  all  this 
against  you,  and  we  would  have  said  still  more,  had  not 
our  wine  been  out.'* 

The  king  of  Epirus  offered  to  mediate  between  the  Ro- 
inans  and  the  people  of  Tarentum ;  but  the  consul  Leevi- 
nus,  who  had  been  sent  with  a  numerous  body  of  forces 
to  interrupt  his  progress,  replied,  that  he  neither  valued 
him  as  a  mediator,  nor  feared  him  as  an  enemy.  The 
two  hostile  armies  approached,  and  pitched  their  tents  in 
sight  of  each  other,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river 
Lylis.  The  Romans  crossed  the  river,  and  commenced 
the  engagement,  which,  after  some  time,  became  general 
Pyrrhus  was  constantly  seen  at  the  head  of  his  men ;  and 
at  once  performing  the  office  of  a  general,  and  the  duty  of 
a  common  soldier,  he  shewed  the  greatest  presence  of 
mind,  joined  to  the  greatest  valour.  The  Greeks  foi^t 
with  a  consciousness  of  their  former  fame,  and  the  Ro- 
mans with  a  desire  of  gaining  fresh  laurels.  Two  such 
differently  disciplined  armies  had  never  before  opposed 
^ach  other;  and  it  is  yet  disputed,  whether,  at  that  time, 
the  Greek  phalanx,  or  the  Roman  legion,  was  preferable. 
The  Romans  had  seven  times .  repulsed  the  enemy,  and 
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were  as  often  driven  back  themselves ;  but,  at  len^h,  the 
elephants,  by  their  intrepid  fierceness,  and  by  the  castles 
that  were  raised  upon  their  backs,  and  filled  with  armed 
men,  decided  the  engagement  in  favour  of  the  Greeks. 
^  Fifteen  thousand  Romans  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
eighteen  hundred  taken  prisoners.  Pyrrhus  was  himself 
wounded,  -and  lost  thirteen  thousana  of  his  troops* 
"  Such  another  victory,"  said  he,  "  would  ruin  my  whole 
army." 

The  Romans,  though  defeated,  were  still  unsubdued. 
With  all  necessary  diligence,  they  began  to  recruit  their 
forces,  and  oppose  the  conquerer,  who,  joined  by  the 
southern  states  of  Italy,  was  marching  directly  towards 
Rome.  Pyrrhus,  unwilling  to  drive  the  republic  to  an 
extremity,  and  finding  that  they  were  making  preparations, 
sent  his  friend  Cineas,  the  orator,  to  negociate,  and  use  all 
his  eloquence  to  induce  them  to  peace.  Cineas  began 
his  negociation,  by  attempting  to  influence,  not  only  the 
senators,  but  also  their  wives,  by  presents,  which  he  pre- 
tended were  sent  them  by  his  master,  but  which  the  Romans 
would  not  accept. 

Never  was  there  a  time,  in  the  history  of  any  nation, 
in  which  all  the  military  and  patriotic  virtues  shone  with 
greater  lustre  than  now  at  Rome.  The  senators  having 
by  a  late  law  reduced  their  fortunes  more  on  a  level  with 
those  of  the  people,  began  to  seek  distinction  from  virtue 
alone,  and  despised  those  riches  which  could  not  be  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree  as  to  place  them  at  a  distance 
from  the  vulgar.  Cineas,  after  exhausting  all  his  artifice, 
and  finding  the  Romans  incapable  of  being  seduced  either 
by  bribery  or  private  persuasion,  changed  his  mode  of 
attack,  and  requested  introduction  to  an  audience  of  the 
senate.  Being  admitted,  he  first  extolled  his  master's 
courage  and  clemency,  his  desire  of  patronising  the  brave, 
and  his  particular  esteem  for  the  Romans.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  inculcate  tlie  blessings  of  peace,  and  the  happy 
opportunity  which  the  senate  now  had  of  restoring  it. 
He  offered,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  to  return  all  that 
;  had  been  lately  taken  in  Italy,  without  ransom;  to  as- 
'  sist  the  Romans  on  any  future  occasion;  and  all  that 
he  asked  was  their  alliance  and  friendship,  together  with 
permission  to  have  the  Tarentines  included  in  the  treaty. 
The  whole  assembly  was  afiected  with  these  offers,  and 
still  more  with  the  eloquence  of  the  orator ;  and  a  general 
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po«aJ. 

At  tliis  critical  jnnctiiTe,  Appiua  Claudius,  an  old  b&  I 
nator,  who  was  grown  Ijlitid  with  age,  and  had  long  with-  J 
drawn  from  public  business,  caused  himself  to  be  carried  I 
into  the  house  in  a  litter.  On  seeing  this  venerable  1 
character  i^in  in  the  senate,  the  whole  assembly  was  awed,  1 
into  silence  and  attention.  He  reprobated  the  idea  of  cov  J 
eluding  a  peace  with  Pyvrhus,  and  observed  tliat,  if  th^  I 
refused  to  contend  with  the  king  of  Epims  in  theliela^l 
all  the  neighbouring  states  of  Italy  would  treat  them  v  " 
contempt,  and  that  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  one  war,  t 
\vould  engage  themselves  in  a  hundred.  This  speech  »-l 
flamed  the  assembly  with  the  ardour  of  patriotism,  and  rfr-.J 
moved  the  impression  which  the  smooth  orations  of  CineuJ 
had  made  on  their  minds. 

The  senate  dismissed  himwitli  an  answer,  intimatingrl 
thut  Pyrrhua  must  withdraw  his  forces  from  Italy,  before 
they  would  treat  with  him  on  the  subject  of  peace.  Wbea 
Cineaa  returned  to  his  master,  be  extolled  both  the  virtues 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  Romans,  and  observed,  that  "  the 
senate  appeared  a  reverend  assembly  of  demi-goda,  and 
the  city  a  temple  for  their  reception." 

The  Roman  troops  having  recovered  from  their  late  de- 
feat, and  the  panic  which  had  formerly  seized  the  sol- 
diers from  the  sight  of  the  elephants  beginning  to  wear 
off,  the  generals  applied  themselves  to  imitate  the  disci- 
plir^e  of  PyrrhuB,  and  the  Grecian  method  of  encsmp- 
mitnt.  Both  armies  met  near  the, city  of  Asculum,  and 
bbth  Wfffc  nearly  eijnal  in  nunibe'i^s.  At  first,  tKe  Rpman 
legions  were  unable  to  pierce  the  Greek  phalanx  ;  but^  be- 
cijining  careless  of  their  own  lives,  a  dreaUfiil  slaughter 
^"ensued  on.  both  sides.  However,  after  a  long  aiici  ob^^ 
,ii3fe  eitgftgement,  the  Grecian  discipline  prevailed,  and 
t]»  Ronitma  were  obliged  to  retire  to  their  camp,,  leavii^g 
six  thqusand  men  dead  on  the  field  of  hattle.  The  eneiQy 
also  lost  four  thousand  of  their  best  men.  When,  there- 
,  fore,  one  qf  thesoldiersof  Pyrrhuscongrdtuhited  him  iipon 
lija  viftory,  "  Onesueh  triumph  more,"  replied  he,  '■  anA  I 
s|tal.lbf  luidune." 

,  This  battJe  tinishcd  the  campaign;  and  the  next  ,a^wn 
began  with  equal  vigour  on  both  sides.  While  theij^jfo 
nrwieswere  approaching, . and  only  at  a  sinall  di^Utpcs 
froiq  Cficii  other,  a  Yctlet  viaa  WoM^ht,  to  Fabricius,  the 
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Roman  consul,  from  the  king'a  physicjan,  who,  for  aa 
adequate  reward,  offered  to  take  his  off  master  by  poison, 
and  thus  rid  the  Romans  of  a  powerful  enemy  and  a  dan- 
gerous war.  This  base  proposal  excited  the  honest  in- 
dignalion  of  Fabriciug,  who,  after  communicating  it  to 
hia  colleague,  informed  Pyrrhus  of  the  affair,  and  lamented 
hii  unfortunate  choice  of  friends  and  enemies,  observ- 
ing, that  he  had  trusted  and  promoted  murderers,  while 
he  directed  his  resentment  against  the  generous  and  the 

,  Pyrrhus  now  perceived,  that  the  Romans,  though  less 
refbed  than  the  Greeks,  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  their 
superior  even  in  generosity;  and  he  received  the  message 
with  as  much  amazement  at  their  candour,  aa  indignatiogi. 
at  the  treachery  of  his  physician.  "  Admirable  Pabri- 
cius !"  exclaimed  he,  "  it  would  be  as  easy  to  turn  the  sua 
from  its  course,  as  thee  from  the  paths  of  honour."  After 
"ordering  his  physician  to  be  executed,  he  immediately 
suit  to  Rome  all  his  prisoners  without  ransom,  and  agaia 
desired  to  negotiate  a  peace.  The  Romans,  however,  rer 
fused  to  enter  into  a  negotiation,  except  on  the  same  con-, 
ditions  as  they  had  oflfereti  before,  and  released  as  many 
of  the  Samnites  and  the  Tarentines  as  equalled  the  number, 
of  the  prisoners  whom  they  had  received.  Pyrrhus,  there- 
fore, was  glad  of  an  invitation  from  the  Sicilians,  who_ 
teg^ed  relief  against  the  Carthaginians.  On  this  pretex^,, 
he  placed  a  garrison  in  Tareutum,  and  withdrew  the  rest  pf"^ 
his  forces  from  Italy. 

After  acquiring  in  Sicily  victories  rather  splendid  than* 
useful,  the  king  of  Epirus  was  glad  of  another  specious 
pretence  for  leaving  that  island,  and,  with  some  difficulty," 
returned  to  Tarentum,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand' 
foot  and  three  thousand'  horse.  The  Roman  people  bein'^ 
unwilling  to  enlist,  the  consuls  commanded  the  natnes  of 
the  citizens  to  be  drawn  by  lot,  and  that  he  who  first 
refused  to  take  the  field  shoiild  be  sold  as  a  slave!  This 
timely  severity  had  its  eflfbct,  and  the  same  measure  was' 
afterwards  employed  on  similar  occasions.  ' 

A  general  enga£rement  ensued  between  the  Greets  andj^ 
'  the  Romans;  and  Pyrrliiis,  finding  the  balance  of  the  vi'ti- 
tory  turning  against  him,  had  once  more  recourse  to  his  ele-' 
phants.  These,  however,  being  rendered  furious  by  some' 
balls  of  fire  which  "were  thrown  amongst  them,  fefl  hack' 
tipon  their  own  artny,  bearing  down  the  ranks,  and  fiUi  ' 
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all  plac«8  with  terror  and  confusion.  Thus,  after  a  long 
slniggle,  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the  Remans,  and 
Pyrrhus  lost  twenty-three  thousand  of  his  best  soldiers, 
and  his  camp  also  was  taken.  Af^er  this  defeat,  he  em- 
harked  his  troops,  and  bade  an  eternal  adieu  to  Italy,  leav- 
ing; a  garrison  at  Tarentum,  merely  to  save  appearances, 
and  keep  his  allies  from  despair,  by  inducing  them  to  be- 
lieve, tlittt  they  should  receive  speedy  assistancefrom.  Greece 
(B,  C.  265,  D.  C.  483).  The  Romans  made  themselves 
masters  of  Tarentum,  and  demolished  its  walls,  granting 
the  inhabitants  liberty  and  protectit^n  under  their  ovn 
powerful  auspices. 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  Tarentum,  Rome  became  mistress 
of  all  the  countries  in  Italy,  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
Etruria  to  tho  Ionian  Sea,  and  from  the  Tyrrhenian  to  the 
Adriatic.  But  though  all  the  different  states  in  tliat  tract 
lost  their  independence,  they  did  not  all  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  :  some  were  entirely  subjected  to  the  Roman 
laws;  some  were  allowed  to  live  under  their  original  in- 
stitutionsi  some  were  tributary;  some  were  allies;  some 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  denizens  of  Rome;  and 
others  were  admitted  to  a  right  of  suffrage  in  the  elections 
of  the  Campus  Martina.  These  different  degrees  of  honour, 
privileg^es,  and  liberty,  were  founded  on  the  difiTerenl  terms 
granted  to  the  conquered,  upon  their  surrender ;  and  were 
al\erwards  modified  or  increased,  according  to  their  Gdetilv. 
and  the  services  which  they  rendered  to  the  republic  of 
Rome. 

The  Romans  being  obliged  to  import  supplies  from 
foreign  nations,  the  people  began  secretly  to  wish  for  tlie 
possession  of  Sicily,  which  had  for  some  time  served  as  a 
granary  of  Rome  (B.  C.  255,  U.  C.  493).  At  that  time, 
the  Carthaginians  possessed  the  greatest  part  of  SicUy, 
and,  like  the  Romans,  wanted  only  an  opportuni^  of  em- 
broiling the  natives,  in  order  to  become  masters  of  the  whole 
island.  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  entreated  the  assistance 
of  the  Carthaginians  against  the  Mamertines;  whilst  tlie 
latter,  to  ward  off  impending  ruin,  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Rome.  The  Romans,  who  were  too  proud 
to  dignify  the  Mamertines  with  the  name  of  allies,  boldly 
declared  war  against  Carthage,  alleging  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  lately  assisted  the  southern  parts  of  Italy 
against  Rome.  Thus  commenced  what  was  called  the  &iU 
panic  war. 
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The  Romans  knew  little  of  the  method  of  transporting 
an  army  by  sea;  but  Appius  Claudius,  by  means  of  a 
feeble  fleet,  or,  as  some  say,  a  raft  of  timb^,  wafted  over 
a  small  body  of  forces  into  Sicily,  where  victory,  as  usual» 
was  still  attendant  on  the  Roman  eagles.  But  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  was  opposed  to  their  ambitious  views, 
by  the  Carthaginians  possessing  a  very  powerful  fleet,  and 
having  the  entire  command  at  sea.  However,  a  Carthagi- 
nian vessel  happening  to  be  driven  ashore  in  a  storm,  die 
Romans  diligently  set  about  imitating  this  ship,  and,  on  the 
same  plan,  built  oae  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  with 
amazing  expedition.  The  Romans  being  perfectly  igno^ 
rant  of  maritime  affairs,  were  first  taught  tp  row  on  land, 
and  instructed,  as  well  as  circumstances  would  permit,  in 
the  manner  of  naval  engagements.  With  this  newly-con- 
structed armament,  the  consul  Duillius  ventured  to  sea ; 
and,  the  two  rival  fleets  meeting,  the  Carthaginians  lost  fifty 
of  their  ships,  and  the  undisturbed  sovereignty  of  the  sea, 
which  they  valued  more. 

Though  the  consul  Regulus  subdued  the  islands  Lipara 
andMelita,  now  Malta;  and  the  city  of  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  and  Alberia  in  Corsica,  acknowledged  the  dominion 
of  Rome;  yet  the  Romans  became  sensible  that  the  c<m«* 
quest  of  Sicily  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  humbling  the 
power  of  Carthage  at  home.  Resolving,  therefore,  to  carry 
the  war  into  Africa,  they  sent  Regulus  and  Manlius,  with  a 
fleet  of  three  hundred  sail,  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  men,  to  make  the  invasion. 

Regulus  was  reckoned  the  most  consummate  warrior  that 
Rome  could  then  produce.  He  was  a  professed  example 
of  frugal  severity;  but  less  austere  to  others  than  to  him- 
self, he  reprehended  only  those  faults  which  he  would  have 
died  rather  than  have  committed.  His  patriotism  was 
greater  dian  even  his  temperance;  and  all  the  private 
passions  seemed  extingmshed  in  Him,  or  swallowed  up  in 
one  great  ruling  affection,  the  love  of  his  country.  As  if 
he  had  entertained  a  presentiment  of  his  misfortunes,  he 
was  unwilling  to  accept  this  last  commission,  and  wrote 
to  the  senate  an  excuse  in  the  fblloMring  terms:  ^'  A  day- 
labourer,  taking  advantage  of  the  death  of  the  farmer  who 
held  my  field,  amounting  to  six  acres,  has  robbed  me  €ii 
my  implements  of  husbandry,  and  fled.  My  presence  is, 
therefore,  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  it,  without  which 
I  cannot  possibly  maintain  my  wife  and  childien."  The 
senate  immediately  obviated  this  dlffiiexAVj,  Vj  Xsjitsok^  *^afc 
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charge  of  his  domestic  concerns  ou  ihemselves,  and  orderai 
Regtilua  to  continue  his  command.  Accordingly,  the  twti 
generals  set  sailwitli  their  fleet,  which  was  ibe  greatest  lh«t 
md  ever  yet  left  an  Italian  port,  aud  carried  one  liundre^l 
Mid  forty  thousand  men.  ^ 

"  "niey  were  met  by  the  Carlhaginiaus  with  a  fleet  as  po»f 
•rful,  and  men  better  exercised  in  naval  affairs  (B.  C.  24" 
U.  C.  503).     The  Romans,  however,  grappling  with    " 
were  finally  successful;  and  the  enemy's  fleet  waa  i"" 
ed,  and  fifly-fout  vesadk  were  taken.     In  conse<)ueuce.H 
tills  victory,  an  immediate  descent  was  made  on  the  coa 
of    Africa,  and  the  city  of  Clypea  captured,     togetb 
with   twenty   thousand   men,  who  were    mad£    priso 

The  senate  being  informed  of  these  great  s      . , 

roanded  Manlius  back  to  Italy  to  superintend  the  SiciUt 
frar,  and  continued  Regulus  tn  Africa,  under  the  til 
of  proconsul.  In  the  mean  lime,  the  Carthaginianfl,  fini. 
ing  that  the  Romans  were  making  rapid  advaac£»  to  their 
Tery  capital,  attacked  them  with  a-  considerable  army,  but 
were  defeated  with  great  loss.  This  and  the  defection  of 
dieir  allies,  together  with  the  gubmisgion  of  more  than 
eighty  of  their  towns,  induced  the-  Carthaginians  to  endea- 
tour  to  obtain  a  peace ;  but  the  terms  proposed  being  con- 
sidered as  too  rigid,  the  treaty  was  broken  off,  taid  both 
■ides  resolutely  prepared  for  war.  The  Carthaginians  ol> 
tained  from  Sparta  a  general  who  was  called  Xantippns, 
and  who  levied  aud  disciplined  men  for  the  army  which  be 
iroB  to  command.  An  engagement  took  place,  in  which 
the  Romans,  aflcr  an  obstinate  resistance,  were  avertkrawn 
with  dreadful  slaughter,  the  greatest  part  of  their  army 
l>eing  destroyed,  and  Regulus  himself  taken  prisoner. 

This  great  and  unexpected  victory  filled  the  inhabitants 
of  Carthage  with  ungovernable  joy:  and  they  could  nevei 
lutHciently  satisfy  themselves  with  gazing  on  the  conqueror, 
though  he  was  only  small  in  stature,  and  of  a  very  mean 
appearance.  But  their  admiration  was  soon  turned  into 
cavy;  and  they  could  not  bear  to  owe  to  a  stranger  that 
•afety,  which  they  wanted  virtue  and  abilities  to  procure 
for  themselves.  Xantippus  was  not  ignorant  of  their  ma> 
Kgnity,  and  wishing  to  lessen  their  malevolence,  requested 
permission  to  resign  his  command,  and  desired  a  ^ip 
convey  him  to  his  own  country.  If  historians  say  tn 
their  ingratitude  on  this  occasion  was  even  more  disgrace 


I&an  their  former  jealousy  and  rancour ;  for  pretending 
to  furnish  him  with  the  most  lionourable  conveyance, 
ihey  gave  the  mariners  private  orders  to  tlirow  him  ami,  | 
hia  companions  overboard,  lest  the  honour  of  obtaining 
so  great  a  victory  should  be  ascribed  to  a  stranger. 
Thus  the  term  "Punic  feith"  has  been  used  to  signify 
deceit;  and  "Punic  reward"  may  express  the  basest  inv; 
gratitude.  ! 

For  some  time,  the  affairs  of  the  Carthaginians  continue^ 
to  improve,  while  those  of  Rome  seemed  to  decline.     Th©  i 
■  remains  of  the  Roman  army  were  besieged  in  Clypea,  a  city, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  -which  Regulus  had  taken;    and- 
though  it  was  for  a  while  relieved  by  means  of  a  naval  vie-. 
tory,  under  the  cooduct  of  ^milius  Paulus,  tliey  were  ulti- 
mately obliged  to  evacuate  the  place.     Soon  after,  the  Ro- 
mans tost  their  whole  fleet  in  a  storm;    and  Agrigentum, 
their  principal  town  in  Sicily,fell  into  the  hands  of  Karthalo,' 
the  Carthaginian  general.      With  a  perseverance  which,,  I 
marked  their  character,  the  Romans  undertook  to  build  a  nefr 
fleet;  but  the  mariners,  who  were  not  yet  acquainted  with  ', 
the  Mediterranean  shores,  drove  it  upon  quick-sands,  and,  7. 
loon  after,  the  greatest  part  perished  in  a  storm.  .  Thus 
frustrated  in  every  naval  attempt,  they,  for  a  while,  gave  up  ^ 
all  hopes  of  rivalling  the  Carthaginians  at  sea,  and  directed 
all  their  attention  to  tlie  conquest  of  Sicily,  which  they  in  %* 
great  measure  effected.  '* 

However,  fourteen  years  of  disastrous  war  exhausted  the' 
Carthaginian  reBources,and  they  again  shewed  an  indination  '' 
for  peace.     They  resolved  to  send  to  Rome  to  negotiate  this' J*  ■ 
buiineas,  or  at  least  procure  an  exchange  of  prisoners;  anif     ■ 
for  this  jjarpose,  they  employed  Regulns,  who  had  l>eert   .■ 
treated  with  great  severity, and  kept  in  a  dungeon  durlngfrnilij 
years,  and  from  whom  they  exacted  aprortiise  to  retin;?!  ii^W 
case  of  being  unsuccessful.     When  this  illustrious  Roman     ' 
appeared  before  the  senate,  he  dissuaded  tliem  from  coii' ^ 
eluding  a  peace  with  the  Carthaginians,  whose  forces,'  hd** 
said,  were  reduced,  and  whose  finances  were  so  exhaustetfJ"l*L 
that  they  could  no  longer  pay  the  merceparies,  thw  weref"*J 
their  chief  strength.     We  do  not  know  that  the  senats'^ 
offered  to  cede  any  of  the  interests  of  the  republic  to  savo    j  ■ 
the  generous  captive;  but  some  of  that  body  were  eager  fi!B*'  I 
prove,  that  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  return  to  Car-'^l  ■ 
thage,and  fiilfil  an  engagement  exacted  by  force.   RegulHSj''**^ 
howe\'er,  indignantly  replied,  " Thougli  I  know  that  tat^'Yl 
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turM  await  me  atCa.rl:he^,yet  1  prefer  them  to  an  act  which 
would  cover  me  with  inramy  in  my  tomb.  It  is  my  duty 
to  return,  and  Other  matters  I  leave  to  the  gods."  Afttr 
his  return,  he  was  plunged  into  the  obscurest  dungieon, 
whence  he  wast^ken  to  be  exposed  lo  the  burning  rays  of 
an  African  sun,  his  eye-lids  beiug  first  cut  off.  He  mas 
then  ioclowd  in  a  box  pierced  with  iron  ipike«,  in  which 
he  expired.  The  senate  of  Rome  delivered  the  principal 
of  the  Carthaginian  prisoners  to  his  wife  Marcia,  who 
caused  them  to  suffer  a  slow  deatli,  in  tortures  like  those 
inflicted  on  her  husband.  Such  acts  of  retaliation  and  re- 
venge are  alike  detestable;  and  those  who  are  guilty  of 
them,  deserve  the  hatred  and  execration  of  mankind. 

The  perseverance  of  the  Romans  was  crowned  with  sac- 
cess,  and  one  victory  followed  another;  and,  at  length,  the 
Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  which  Rome 
thought  proper  to  grant.  Among  other  particulars,  it  was 
stipulated,  that  the  Carthaginians  should  pay  a  thousand 
talents  of  silver  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  war ;  that  thev 
should  pay  two  thousand  two  hundred  more  xn  ten  years' 
ime ;  that  tliey  should  quit  Sicily,  with  aJt  tlie  neighbour- 
ing islands;  that  they  should  never  make  vnt  against  the 
allies  of  Rome,  nor  come  with  any  vessel*  of  wur  within  the 
Roman  dominions;  and  that  all  the  prisoners  and  deserlera 
should  be  delivered  up  without  ransom  (B.  C.  229,  V.  C. 
519).)  Six  years  after  the  conclusion  of  tJiis  treaty,  the 
temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  for  the  second  time  since  the 
foundation  of  the  city;  and  the  Romans,  being  In  friend- 
ship with  all  nations,  had  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  the 

But  they  were  by  no  means  negligent  in  making  freth 
preparations  for  war.  After  an  interval  of  eight  yean' 
peace,  the  lUyriani  were  the  iirst  people  upon  whom  ihey 
tried  their  strength.  That  nation  had  long  plundered  the 
iBierchanls  of  the  Mediterranean  with  impunity,  and  were 
"  ipelled  by  tlieir  evil  genius  to  make  depredations  upon 
.  me  of  the  trading  subjects  of  Rome.  A  war  ensued,  in 
"which  the  Romans  were  justly  victorious,  and  obliged  the 
Illyrians  to  conclude  a  peace,  by  which  the  greatest  part  of 
the  country  was  ceded  to  Rome,  and  a  yearly  tribute  exact- 
ed for  the  rest. 

The  Gauls  thinking  a  time  of  peace,  when  the  annie* 
were  disbanded,  a  proper  season  for  new  irruptions,  this 
barbarous  people  collected  fresh  forces  beyond  the  AIp\ 
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Entered  Etruria,  and  wasted  all  with  fire  and  sword,  ti(I 
tbey  canie  within  about  three  days'  journey  of  Rome. 
The  Romang  surrounded  the  Gauh,  who  Btill  retniiied  Ihejt 
primeval  mode  of  fighting,  and  who,  having  nothing  bqt 
their  courage  to  protect  them,  in  vain  formed  two  fronts  t& 
oppose  their  adversaries.  Their  unprotected  bodies  and 
undisciplined  forces  were  unable  to  withstand  the  shock  tif 
«n  enemy  completely  armed,  and  skilled  in  military  evolim 
tions;  and  a  dreadful  carnag«  ensued,  in  which  forty  thou^ 
Band  men  were  killed,  and  ten  thousand  taken  prisoners.. 
This  victory  was  followed  by  another  gained  over  them  by 
Marceltus,  who  killed  Viridomaiiis,  their  king,  with  hi!i 
own  band;  and  these  conquests  forced  the  Gauls  to  beg  A. 
peace,  the  conditions  of  which  served  greatly  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  though  certainly  not  ' 
strengthen  its  barriers  on  that  side. 

The  Carthaginians,  who  made  peace  only  because  they 
were  unable  longer  to  continue  t!ie  war,  took  the  earliest  op* 
portunity  of  violating  the  treaty,  and  besieged  Saguntum, 
a  city  which  had  been  in  alliance  with  Rome.  In  cone- 
sequence,  ambassadors  were  sent  from  Rome  to  Car- 
thage, coraplaining  of  the  infraetion  of  the  treaty,  and  de*- 
manding  that  Hannibal,  who  had  advised  this  measure; 
should  be  delivered  up.  This  demand  being  refused,  onA 
of  the  ambassadors,  holding  out  the  skirt  of  his  robe,  »ske4 
whether  they  would  have  peace  or  war;  and  the "Carthagii 
nians  saying,  with  indifference,  that  he  might  decide  tot 
them,  he  replied,  "Then  let  it  be  war."  Thus  leaving  tM 
assembly,  the  ambassadors  returned  to  Rome.  War  being 
therefore  again  declared  between  these  great  rival  power*; 
the  Carthaginians  entrusted  the  command  of  their  army  Id 
Hannibal,  who  was  the  son  of  their  former  general,  HamiJ* 
car,  and  who  had  been  made  the  sworn  foe  of  Rome,  almost 
from  his  infancy  (B.  C.  205,  U.  C.  543). 

He  swore  upon  the  altar,  that  he  would  never  be  in  friend' 
ship  with  the  Romans,  nor  desist  from  opposing  their  powe;^ 
whde  life  and  opportunity  allowed,  until  he  or  they  shouLcf 
benomore;  and  he  was  faiOiful  to  his  engagement.  When 
he  6rst  appeared  in  the  6eld,  he  united  in  his  own  person  tln^ 
most  masterly  method  of  commanding,  with  the  most  perfect 
obedience  to  his  superiors.  Hepossessed  the  greatest  courag* 
in  opposing,  and  the  greatest  presence  of  mind  in  obviatinl;, 
danger.     No  fatigue  could  subdue  his  body,  nor  any  aam- 
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fortune  break  his  8]iirit;  anil,  equally  patient  of  heat  and 
cold,  he  took  sustenance  only  to  content  nature,  and  not 
to  gnitiry  his  appetite.  His  Beasons  for  repose  or  I  labour 
wore  irregular  and  uncertatn;  and  he  was  alwaysi  raady 
when  difficulties  or  bis  coantry  demanded  his  aid.  Coret' 
ed  only  with  his  watch-coat,  he  frequently  stretched'  him- 
self on  the  ground  among  his  sentinels.  His  di'ess  differed 
in  nothing  from  the  most  ordinary  men  of  his  army,  except 
in  his  afiecting  peculiar  elegance  in  his  liorscs.  and  ar- 
mour. He  was  always  ibe  foremost  to  engage,  aitd  the  laat 
to  retreat.  He  waa  prudent  in  his  designs,  which  were 
extensive;  and  ctet  fertile  in  expedients  to  perplex  his 
enemies,  or  rescue  himself  from  danger.  He  was  ex- 
perienced, sagacious,  provident,  and  bold.  Such  were 
the  valuable  qualities  of  this  iUustciou*  soldier,  who  ia 
universally  allowed  to  be  tlie  greatest  general  of  antiquity. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  cruel  and  faithless,  veid  of 
honour  and  religion,  and  yet  possessed  the  art  of  simula- 
tion to  such  a  degree,  that  he  assumed  the  appearance  of 
them  all. 

From  such  a  soldier  and  politician,  the  Carthaginians 
formed  the  greatest  expectations;  and  his  actions  soon 
confirmed,  that  their  opinion  of  his  abilities  was  justly 
founded.  After  taking  Saguntum,  he  over-ran  all  Spain; 
and  levying  a  large  army  of  various  languages  and  nations, 
he  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  Italy.  For  this  purpose, 
he  left  Hanno,  with  a  sufHcient  force,  to  guard  his  cos- 
qnests  in  Spain,  and  crossed  the  Pyreaeau  mountains 
into  Gaul,  with  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  foot  and 
nine  thousand  horse.  In  ten  days  he  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps,  over  which  he  determined  to  explore  a  new 
passage.  In  this  march,  the  Carthaginians  encountered 
numberless  and  unforeseen  calamities.  At  the  end  of  fif- 
teen days  spent  in  crossing  the  Alps,  Hannibal  fb'und  him- 
self in  the  plains  of  Italv,  with  about  half  his  army  re- 
maining, the  rest  having  died  of  the  cold,  or  been   cut  off 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Rome,  that  Hannibal,  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  was  crossing  die  Alps,  in 
order  to  invade  their  dominions,  the  senate  sent  Scipio  to 
oppose  him.  Scipio  brought  up  his  forces,  and  engaged 
the  Carthaginians  near Ticinum;  bntapartyof  Nunudiaa 
horse  wheeling  round,  attacked  the  Romans  in  the  rear, 
and,  at  length,  obliged  him  to  retreat  with  considerable  loas. 


Sioon  atfiber,  SempnimuBy  1jb(»  other  consuly-peixecviDg  that 
ths)  cbntinual  defection. of  the. Gauls'increased  the  strength 
Q#iCb»iPunie  aimyy  determined  to  give  battle  the  first  op-^ 
pditunity^  />  A  deeisive  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the 
Romadis  were  totally  louted,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-six 
thousand  men^  either  killed  by  the  enemy,  or  drowned  in 
attempting  to  repass  the  river  Trebia*  . 

The  lose  of  th^  two  battles  served  only  to  increase  the 
resolution  of  Hannibal,  and  the  vigilance  of  Rome.  The 
Carthaginian  general,  finding  himself  in  a  condition  to 
change  the  seat  of  war,  resolved  to  approach  the  •  Roman 
capital,  by  marching  into  Etruria.  After  passing  through 
the  marshes,  in  which  the  Carthaginian  army  suffered  the 
most  inconceivable  fatigues,  Hannibal,  at  fength,  arrived 
on  dry  ground,  and  found  Flaminius  the  consul  encamped 
near  Aricia,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  other  consul  with  re- 
inforcements from  Rome.  In  order  to  bring  the  enemy  to 
an  engagement  before  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements,  he 
ravaged  the  whole  country  in  a  terrible  manner,  with  fire 
and  sword.  Flaminius,  as  was  expected ^  notwithstanding 
the  advice  of  the  senate  and  his  confidential  friends,,  came 
out  to  engage  him  near  the  lake  of  Thrasymene;  near  to 
which  was  a  c  ain  of  mountains,  and  between  these  and 
the  lake,  a  narrow  passage  leading  to  a  valley,  embosomed 
in  hills.  Upon  these  hills  Hannibal  disposed  his  best 
troops,  and  into  this  valley,  Flaminius  led  his  men  to 
attack  him.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Roman 
army  was  broken  and  slaughtered  almost  before  they  could 
perceive  the  enemy  that  destroyed  them  (B.C.  2Q4,  U.  C* 
544).  About  fifteen  thousand  Romans  fell  in  the  valley, 
and  six  thousand  yielded  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

In  this  general  carnage,  the  brave  but  unfortunate 
Flaminius  did  all  that  courage  could  inspire  for  saving  his 
army :  wherever  the  enemy  was  most  successful,  he  fiew 
with  a  chosen  body  of  his  attendants  to  repel  them ;  but, 
at  last,  despairing  of  victory,  and  determined  not  to  sur- 
vive a  defeat,  he  flung  himself  alone  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  killed  by  a  Gaulish  horseman,  who  pierced 
him  with  a  lance.  After  the  battle,  Hannibal  detained 
the  Roman  pdsoners,  but  civilly  dismbsed  the  Latins; 
and  he  wished  to  give  the  consul  an  honourable  inter- 
ment, but  his  body  could  not  be  recognized  in  such  a  mass 
of  carnage. 

On  the  news  of  this  defeat,  after  the  general  conster- 
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nation  had  \a  some  measure  mibsided,  the  senate  retolved 
10  eleri  a  commander  with  absolute  authority,  tn  whom 
thev  miglit  repose  their  last  hopes  and  entire  contidtmce ; 
and  their  choice  Ml  on  Fabius  Maximus,  a  man  of  ap- 
proved courage,  but  of  a  happy  miiiture  of  caution,  who 
waa  sensible  that  the  only  way  of  humbling  the  Carthagi- 
nians at  such  a  distance  from  home,  was  rather  by  haraM- 
ing  than  by  fighting  them.  For  this  purpose,  he  always 
encamped  on  the  highest  grounds;  and  when  they  re- 
moved, he  likewise  took  a  new  position,  watched  theii 
motions,  strailcned  their  quarters,  and  cut  (jf  their  supplies. 
In  Tain  Hannibal  used  every  stratagem  to  bria^  him  to  ■ 
battle;  the  cautious  Roman,  thence  sumamed  Cunctalof, 
the  Delayer,  kept  aloof,  and  contented  himself  with  seeing 
hit  enemy,  in  some  measure,  defeated  by  delay. 

Hannibal,  perceiving  that  his  adversaries  had  changed 
their  plan  of  operatiiins,  tried  his  usual  arts  to  render 
Fabiiis  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  army.  For  this 
puqjose,  he  sometimes  braved  him  in  his  camp;  some- 
times wasted  the  country  round  him ;  always  spoke  of 
his  abilities  with  contempt;  and,  in  every  incursion, 
Kpared  the  possessions  of  Fabius,  while  he  phmdered 
without  mercy  those  of  the  other  Romans.  These  Punic 
arts  were  not  wholly  unsuccessful.  Tiie  Romans  be^ii  to 
suspect  their  general  either  of  treachery  or  cowardice;  and 
a  slight  action  which  ensued  soon  after,gave  strength  to  their 
suspicions. 

However,  the  prudent  Fabius  began  to  turn  Hnonibal  s 
own  arts  against  him.  He  had  inclosed  that  general  among 
mountains,  where  it  was  impossible  to  winter,  and  yet 
from  which  it  was  almost  impracticable  to  extricate  his 
army  without  imminent  danger.  In  this  exigence,  nothing 
but  one  of  those  stratagems  which  great  men  only  are  ca- 
pable of  forming,  could  save  Hannibal.  Having  ordered 
a  number  of  small  faggots  and  lighted  torches  to  be  tied  to 
the  horns  of  two  thousand  oxen,  which  he  had  in  his  camp, 
he  directed  them  to  be  driven  towards  the  enemy.  These 
tossing  their  heads,  and  running  up  the  sides  of  the  moitn- 
lains,  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  neighbouring  forest  wtlh 
fire;  while  the  sentinels  who  were  placed  to  guard  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  monntain,  seeing  such  an  uncommon  ap- 
pearance advarcing  towards  their  posts,  fell  back  in  con- 
)n,  and  supposed  that  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy 
a  arms  to  overwhelm  them.     This  stralagem  enabled 
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Hannibal  to  draw  ofThis  army,  and  escape  through  the  de- 
files beneath  the  hills,  with  considerable  damage  however 
to  his  rear;  and  though  Fabius  had  conducted  himself  in 
this  affair  with  the  prudence  and  conduct  of  the  most  coiif-. 
Bummat«  general,  the  army  began  to  charge  him  with  ignoif]  I 
ranee  In  war,  as  ihey  had  formerly  impeached  his  valouiv  | 
and  fidelity.  '    L 

Fabius  returned  to  Rome,  in  order  to  raise  money  fov  "J 
the  ransom  of  some  Roman  prisoners  whom  Hannibsd 
olTercd  to  release;  and  in  the  mean  time,  he  gave  instruct 
tions  to  Minucius,  his  master  of  the  horse,  to  abstain  from 
giving  the  enemy  battle,  on  any  occasion  whatever.  1" 
nucius,  however,  was  made  equal  in  power  with  the  di&i  ! 
tator,  and  abandoned  the  prudent  plan  of  Fabius.  H* 
offered  the  enemy  battle,  and  was  on  the  point  of  beii^ 
defeated,  when  Fabius  came  to  hia  asaiatance,  and  savec 
him.  Minucius,  sensible  of  his  error,  rendSnced  bif 
new  power,  and  again  subjected  himself  wholly  to  thfl 
dictator. 

Fabius  being  obliged  to  lay  down  his  office,  TerentiuB 
Varro  and  ^milius  Paulus  were  chosen  consuls.  The 
former  was  sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  had 
nothing  but  his  confideDce  and  riches  to  recommend  him; 
the  latter  was  experienced  in  the  field,  cautious  in  action, 
and  -impressed  with  a  thorough  contmpt  for  the  abilitiet 
of  his  colleague.  Hannibal  was  at  this  time  encamped 
near  the  village  of  Cannee  in  Apulia,  waiting  the  approach 
of  the  Romans,  ^railius  was  entirely  averse  from  en- 
gaging; but  when  it  was  the  other  consul's  turn  to  com- 
mand, Varro,  without  asking  the  concurrence  of  his  col- 
league, gave  the  signal  for  battle.  He  then  passed  the 
river  Aufidus,  which  lay  between  the  two  armies,  and  put 
his  forces  in  nrray.  After  a  long  and  bloody  engagement, 
tlie  rout  of  the  Roman  army  became  general  in  every  di- 
rection. jEmiUus,  however,  still  led  on  his  body  of  horse, 
and  endeavoured  by  prudent  valour  to  retrieve  the  fortune 
of  the  day;  but  at  length  these  were  obliged  to  give  way, 
and  seek  safety  by  flight.  In  this  buttle,  the  Romans  lost 
fifty  thousand  men,  two  queestors,  twenty-one  tribunes, 
eighty  senators,  and  bo  many  knights,  that  Hannibal  sent 
three  busheb  of  gold  rings  to  Carthage,  which  those 
of  this  order  wore  on  their  fingers  by  way  of  distinction 
(B.  C.  203,  U.  C.  545),  ; 

It  was  now  univcTsally  expected,  that  tiannibal  would 
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march  Uis  army  to  the  gates  of  Home,  and  make  it  ad  ] 
easy  conc|ueat.  In  the  city,  tfrrar  appeared  in  every  bee,  ' 
and  deapdic  was  the  laiigiiflge  «f  every  tongue.  Al  len^  I 
after  tlie  Aral  coniteroation  had  abated,  the  senate  resolred  I 
to  create  a  dictator,  and  appointed  Fabins  and  MarceUin  I 
to  lod  the  annies.  The  delay  of  the  Carthaginian  general  [ 
inspired  the  people  will)  fresh  courage,  and  they  n^esH  1 

K>»sil)le  preparations  for  another  campaign;  and  though  I 
anuibal  once  more  offered  them  peace,  they  refiiaed  itt  I 
but  upo[i  contlitian  that  he  should  quit  Italy.  '  I 

In  the  mean  time,  Hannibal,  either  findiug  the  imposM^  I 
bility  of  marching  directly  to  Rome,  or  willing  to  ^ve  iM  I 
forces  rest  after  so  important  a  victory,  resolved  to  wintet  I 
his  troops  in  Ca]>ua,  a  city  which  had  long  been  consider^  | 
as  the  nurse  of  luxury,  and  the  corrupter  of  military  virtoe.  L 
Here  a  new  scene  of  pleasure  opened  to  the  CarthaginiaM  I 
who  gave  themselves  up  to  intoxic^uior),  till,  from  hardpl 
veterans,  they  became  efleroinate  rioters.      Antiquity  bof  ■ 
greatly  blamed  their  general  for  losing  that  happy  oc(-»*'l 
lion  when  fortune  seemed  propitious,  and  exchan^ng  em^  ■ 
pire   for  dissipation  ;   but  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  eoi^-J 
sidcred,  tliat  Rome  was  Btili  extremely  powerful,  and  thst' 
it  might  have  been  rashness  in  Hannibal  to  lead  kis  troops 
to  the  siege  of  a  city  strongly  defended  by  art,  and  con- 
taining  a  garrison  more  than  four  times  equal  to  bis  arniy. 

The  Carthaginian  general  was  ill  assisted  by  his  coun- 
trymen, among  whom  Hanno,  one  of  their  former  oonK 
mittiders,  formed  a  party  against  him,  and  who  delayed 
to  send  him  a  new  supply  of  men  and  money.  His.  'firec 
loss  was  at  the  siege  of  Nola,  where  Marcellua,  the  (mv*- 
tor,  made  a  successful  sally.  However,  for  sowe  yean 
he, fought  with  various  success;  but  as  he  had  exhausted 
all  the  arts  of  recruiting  his  forces,  even  victories  could  not . 
retrieve  his  affairs.  At  length,  tlie  CarthaginianB  «enLi  . 
his  brother  Asdrubal  to  his  assistance,  with  a  body.c" 
forces  drawn  out  of  Spain.  The  march  of  Asdrubal  b«~ 
made  known  to  the  consuls  Livius  and  Nero,  they  m 
roimdEd  him,  and  cut  his  whole  army  to  pieces.  Hannit^r.  * 
had  long  expected  these  succours  with  impatien.ee ;  u>d 
the  same  night  on  which  he  had  been  assured  of  his  bra-  _ 
the'r'a  arrival,  Nero  ordered  the  head  of  Asdrubal  to  be  cut. 
off,  and  thrown  into  his  brother's  camp.  The  Carthaginian 
general  now  perceived  the  disasters  of  his  country,  and  i 
observed  willi  a  sigh  to  those  about  him,  "  thai  fortna^  . 


secmeU  fatig^ued  with  granting  ber  favouts,  Saitra*  n6W 
disposed  Ui  tesume  llwm."  ** 

Though  the  Romans  were  yet  bleeding  from  their  44# 
feat  at  Caanee,  they  made  liead  against  Hannibal  in  Italyf  ■ 
undertook  a  new  war  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedort*? 
and  sent  legions  into  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily  ;  and  foti 
tune  seemed  to  favour  them  in  almost  all  their  enterpriseB. 
MarcelluB  took  the  city  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  after  a  lonef 
and  vigorous  defence ;  and  Scipio  gradually  reduc*^ 
all  Spain  to  the  obedience  of  the  Romans.  -ThougS 
Hannibal  was  unsupported  at  home,  and  but  indifferently 
assisted  by  his  allies  in  Europe,  yet  he  still  maintained  hS 
position  in  Italy,  wh^e  he  had  continued  for  more  thaii 
fourteen  years.  ' 

Spain  and  Sicily  being  added  to  the  empire,  the  Roi 
mans  soon  found  resources  for  contimiing  the  Punic  war: 
Scipio,  instead  of  attacking  Hannibal  in  Italy,  passed  ov« 
into  Africa  with  a  large  fleet,  and  was  joined  by  Maainissa, 
the  deposed  king  of  Numidia.  Hanno  opposed  him,  but 
was  defeated  and  slain.  The  Roman  general  then  attacked 
the  army  of  Syphax,  the  usurper  of  Numidia,  whom  hn 
Overtiirew,  with  the  loss  of  forty  thousand  men  killed,  tmS 
six  thousand  captured.  Soon  after,  Syphax  was  again  de"' 
feated,  and  taken  prisoner,  with  his  wife  Sophonisba. 

The  Carthaginians,  terrified  at  their  repeated  defeat^ 
and  the  fame  of  Scipio 'a  former  successes,  dispatched  de- 
puties to  Hannibal,  positively  commanding  him  to  retnrtt 
out  of  Italy,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Roman  general,  whif 
threatened  Carthage  with  a  siege.  Hannibal,  though  1^' 
had  long  foreseen  the  niin  of  his  country,  but  at  the  saS^, 
time  knew,  that  Italy  was  the  only  place  in  which  its  fktft| 
could  be  suapended,  obeyed  the  oixlers  of  Carthage  widt 
great  submission,  and  left  Italy  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  afl(^. 
having  kept  possession  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  it  fc 
above  fifteen  years. 

After  his  amval  in  Africa,  he  desired  a  meeting  witfi| 
Scipio,  to  confer  upon  terms  of  peace,  to  which  the  Ro^^  _ 
man  general  assented,  Tlie  two  greatest  generals  in  tm-. 
world  came  to  an  interview  in  a  large  plain  between  theiy 
armies;  and  each,  for  awhile,  silently  regarded  his  oppo^. 
nent,  as  if  struck  with  mutual  re^'erence  and  esteem.  Iii , 
figiu'e,  Scipio  was  adorned  with  all  the  advantages  of  manlj 
beauty.  Hannibal,  on  the  contrarv,  bore  the  marks  at 
hard  campaigns  in  his  visage;  andttvel 
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B  tternnt-ss  to  his  aspect.  Hannibal  spoke  to  tlie  following 
efttct:  "  If  I  were  not  convinced  of  die  equity  of  the  R*-* 
mans,  I  would  not  Uiia  day  demand  peace  frcin  the  son, 
over  wlia»e  latber  1  have  formelv  been  victorioux.  Would 
to  heaven,  that  the  same  mo<leration,  which  1  liope  inspires 
UH  now,  had  prevailed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war! 
If  you  had  been  content  with  the  limits  of  your  Italian 
dominions,  and  we  had  never  aimed  at  adding  Sicily  to  our 
empire,  both  sides  had  spared  that  blood  which  no  rewards 
from  victory  can  repay.  Willi  respect  to  myself,  age  hi-i 
taught  me  the  inanity  of  triuroplis,  and  the  instability  of 
fortune;  but  you  are  young,  and  perhaps  not  yet  instructwl 
ill  the  school  of  adversity.  You  are  now  what  I  was  after 
the  battlesof  C-amite  andTlii-asymene,  and  you  will  perhaps 
aim  at  splendid,  rather  than  at  useful  virtues.  But  consi- 
der, that  peace  is  the  end  at  whicli  all  victories  should  aim; 
aud  that  peace  my  country  has  sent  me  here  to  ofTer,  Do 
not,  tlierefore,  expose  to  the  hazard  of  an  hour  that  fame 
which  you  have  obtained  by  an  age  of  conquest.  At  pre- 
sent, Scipio,  fortune  is  in  your  power;  a  moment  of  tim« 
may  give  it  to  your  enemy.  But  let  me  not  call  myscif 
sucli:  it  is  Hannibal  who  n6w  addressM  you,  Hannibnl 
who  esteems  yonr  virtues,  and  desires  your  friendship.  To 
both  of  us  )>eace  will  be  useful,  I  shall  be  proud  of  iha 
alliance  of  Borne;  and  it  is  in  vour  power  to  convert  an 
active  enemy  into  a  stedfast  friend." 

To  this  Scipio  briefly  replied,  "  That  as  the  wars  which 

lie  mentioned  had  been  begun  by  the  Carthaginians,  they 

ought  not  to  complain  of  the  consequences;  Ijiat  as  to 

himself,  he  could  never  condemn  his  own  perseverance  on 

the  aide  of  justice;  that  some  outrages  had  been  committed 

during  the  last  truce,  which  requir«l  reparation ;  and  tliat, 

it  this  was  a^eed  to,  he  was  willing  to  conclude  a  treaty -' 

'•    Bodi  sides  parted  dissatisfied,  end  returned  to  their  rW 

■  Mective  camps  to  prepare  for  deciding  the  controversy  wia 

V|tae  sword.     Never  was  a  more  memorable  battle  fbugl 

V^ether  we  regard  the  generals,  the  armies,  tlie  two  c 

Bttading  states,  or  the  empire  in  dispute.     On  this  occasi. 

^nlannibal  disposed  his  men  in  a  manner  superior  eren  I 

^^ic  former  arrangements.     The  Carthaginians,    howevoi 

l^were  totally  defeated,  twenty  thousand  of  them  being  kilM 

in  the  battle  or  pursuit,  and  as  many  taken  prisoners.    Huf 

ttibal,  who  had  acquitted  himself  as  a  great  general  and  si 

^nidauirted  soldier,  fled  to  Miumetum,  where  lie  p 
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o\i  the  tnstaltility  of  fortune,  and  the  ruins  of  his  country. 
In  consequence  of  this  defeat,  the  Carthaginians  Bubntitted 
to  a  treaty,  which  obliged  them  to  quit  Spain,  and  all 
'.he  ielandB  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  to  pay  ten  thou- 
sand talents  in  fifty  years;  to  give  hostages  for  tlie  delivery 
of  their  ships  and  their  elephajits;  to  restore  to  Masinissa 
all  hia  territories;  and  not  to  make  war  in  Africa,  but  by 
permisBion  of  the  Romans.  Thus  ended  the  second  Punic 
war  (B.C.  188,  U.  C.  560). 

The  senate  continued  to  carry  on  the  Macedonian  war 
ag;ainEt  Philip,  who  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Carthaginians  during  the  conquests  of  Hannibal.  Af^ 
suffering  several  defeats,  the  king  of  Macedon  was  obligei 
to  beg  a  peace,  which  was  granted  him  on  condition  of 
paying  a  thousand  talents,  one  half  in  ready  money,  and 
the  other  half  in  the  space  of  ten  years.  The  Romans  then 
pretended  to  restore  liberty  to  Greece,  whose  institutions 
they  had  long  admired  and  followed. 

AntiochuB  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  was  a  monarch, 
whose  strength  and  fame  stimulated  the  ambition  of  the 
Romans;  and  after  some  embassies  on  both  sides,  vat 
was  declared  against  him,  Lucius  Scipio,  brotlier  to  the 
famous  AfricaniLS,  was  appointed  to  command  the  forces 
destined  to  act  against  the  king  of  Syria,  whom  he  defeated 
in  several  engagements.  Being  reduced  to  the  last  ex* 
tremity,  Antiochuawas  glad  to  procure  peace  of  the  Romaos 
upon  their  own  terms.  They  required  him  to  pay  fifteen 
thousand  talents;  quit  all  his  possessions  in  Europe,  and 
ftll  in  Asia  on  the  hither  side  of  mount  Taunis;  to  eim 
twenty  hostages  as  pledgee  of  his  fidelity;  and  to  dehrar 
up  Hannibal,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Carthage,  and 
who  had  sought  refuge  with  the  king  of  Syria.  Inconai* 
qoence  of  his  success,  Lucius  Scipio  obtained  the  snmantt^ 
ofAsiaticus.  Hannibal  Hed  for  protection  to  the  court  of 
Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  whither  the  Romans  sent  JEaOf 
lius,  one  of  their  celebrated  generals,  to  demand  him.  Im- 
placably pursued  from  one  country  to  another,  and  finding 
all  methods  of  safety  cut  off,  this  brave  but  unfortunaK 
man  determined  to  die.  ' 

He,  therefore,  desired  one  of  his  followers  to  bring  hint 
prison,  which  he  had  ready  for  this  exigence,  and  wfatle  he 
was  preparing  to  take  it,  he  said,  "  Let  us  rid  tltM" 
"  of  their  terrors,  since  they  are  unwilling  to 
"  death  of  an  old  man  like  me.     There  waa 
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'*  more  generosity  existed  among  them,  when  tLey  would 
*'  liave  guanled  their  enemy  from  potson;  and  now  thev 
**  basely  send  an  embassy  m  seek  tbe  life  of  a  banished  man, 
"  and  compel  a  feeble  monarch  to  break  the  laws  of  hoipi- 
"  talitv."  With  these  words,  he  drank  the  poison,  and  died, 
as  he  had  lived,  willi  intrepid  bravery. 

In  the  third  year  after  the  cancluaion  of  the  war  with 
Antiochus,  Scipio  Africanus  was  accused  of  defrauding  dw 
treasury  of  the  plunder  taken  in  war,  and  of  too  intimale 
a  correspondence  with  that  king.  A  day  being  appointed 
him  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  Scipio  obeyed  the  suurunons; 
but,  instead  of  attempting  a  defence,  he  rentioded  tbe 
people  that  on  that  very  day  he  had  conquered  Hannibsl 
and  gained  the  battle  of  Zauia.  Though  die  tribunes  were 
foiled  in  this  attempt,  yet  they  proceeded  to  accuse  htm 
in  the  senate;  Scipio,  tlierefore,  withdrew  ta  Lintumuii, 
ft  town  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  and  at  hia  deatli  ordend 
the  following  epitaph  to  be  engraven  on  bis  tomb  :  "  Uo- 
."  grateful  country  !  thou  shalt  not  possess  my  bones. "^ 

The  factious  spirit  once  more  broke  out  in  Ronie,  tioi 
continued  fur  several  years,  during  all  the  subsequent -<vaia 
and  victoriea  over  UieUguriaoB,  Istrians,  SanliniaRs,  Gw- 
sicans,  and  Macedonians;  for  the  Romans  sow  af^r  enl(^ 
ed  into  a  aecond  Macedonian  war,  with  Perses,  the  son  of 
Philip,  who  had  commenced  hostilities  n^inst  Rome.  At 
length,  Perses  was.coinpletely  defeated  by  jSkniliua,  .noM 
the  river  Enipeus,  and  sought  for  safety  by  flying,  tulo 
Crete ;  but  being  abandoned  by  all,  he  was  oblig'cd  to  eur- 
Tender  himself,  and  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  Roman 
general.  He  was  led,  with  his  two  sons,  before  the  coo- 
queror's  chariot  into  Home;  while  Gentius,  king  of  Qie 
lllyrians,  and  his  confederates,  in  the  same  manner  preceded 
the  chariot  of  Lucius  Amicus,  one  of  the  Roraan  admirab. 

The  wars  in  which  the  Romans  engaged,  brought  suth 
immense  riches  into  the  treasury,  that  they  found  a  pretest 
to  enter  on  the  third  and  last  Punic  war.  The  Carthagi' 
niaiis,  afirighted  at  the  Roman  armaments,  against  wtlich 
they  were  totally  unprepared,  humbly  olfered  Ui  make  mj 

'  To  lhi>  coaEuinmile  general,  Mssnilial  paid  the  fallowing  eleguk 
eoRiptimeDl,  l)«ing  uked  wham  he  Fonsideied  (be  gredeat  cam- 
mandeis,  he  replied,  "  The  firet  ii  Aleiander,  ihe  second  Pyrrhus.  and 
tlia  third  myielF."  "  IT  you  had  conquer«]  me,"  rejaioed  S«i]uD,  "ia 
wlial  rank  would  you  h  ve  plued  yourKK!"  "  Id  the  &nt,*'  ajuWotd 
the  CatthagiaiaD. 
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eoncesaions.  The  Romans  demanded  three  hundred  host- 
ages within  thirty  days,  as  a  security  for  their  fature  good 
condnct,  and  an  implicit  obedience  to  their  further  com- 
mands. The  infatuated  Carthaginians,  Bscrificing  every 
thing  to  their  love  of  peace,  sent  their  children  widiin  the 
limited  time.  The  Romans  then  required  all  their  ftrma; 
and  finding  thia  demand  also  complied  with,  they  ordered 
ihe  Carthaginians  to  leave  their  city,  which  was  to  be  leVell- 
:ed  with  tiie  g;round,  at  the  same  time  allowing  them  to 
'build  another  not  less  than  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  This 
severe  and  despotic  injunction  drove  the  unfortunate  peojide 
to  despair,  and  they  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last  for  their 
■seat  of  empire,  and  the  habitations  of  their  ancestors. 

Asdrubal,  who  had  been  lately  condemned  for  oppos- 
ing the  Romans,  was  liberated  from  prison,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  army.  Such  were  the  preparation! 
■for  the  defence  of  Caiihage,  that  when  the  consuls 
came  before  the  city,  which  they  expected  to  find  an 
easy  conquest,  they  met  with  repulses  which  quite  dia- 
pirited  their  forces,  and  shook  their  resolution.  Several 
engagements  were  fought  before  the  walls,  generally  to  the 
dlBadvanlage  of  the  assailants;  and  the  Romans  wouM 
have  discontinued  the  siege,  had  not  Scipio  j£niilianuly 
the  adopted  son  of  Africanus,  used  as  much  skill  to  save 
hia  forces  after  a  defeat,  as  lo  inspire  them  with  hopes  af 
ultimate  victory.  After  seducing  Pharneas,  the  master  at 
the  Carthaginian  horse,  he  went  on  successfully,  and  at 
length  drove  the  inhabitants  into  the  citadel,  which  waj 
•bliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Some  having  taken 
refuge  In  the  temple,  set  it  on  fir«,  and  the  conflagratioi 
-Tras  extended  by  the  merciless  conquerors  over  the  whole  cjf 
Uiis  noble  city,  which  was  twenty-four  miles  in  compft^ 
«nd  which  the  senate  ordered  to  be  kvelled  with  the  ground 
(B.  C.  146,  U.  C.  602).  All  the  cities  which  had  assisted 
Carthage,  were  devoted  to  the  same  fate,  and  the  lands  t^ 
longing  to  them  were  given  to  the  friends  of  the  Romans.' 
i'  The  conquest  of  Carthage  was  followed  by  that  d^ 
Corinth,  one  of  the  noblest  cities  of  Greece,  in  (he  samfe 
year.  Scipio,  who  had  destroyed  Carthage,  and  was  aJsp 
ilHmamed  Africanus,  took  Numantia,  the  strongest  city  i^ 
gpain,  and  reduced  the  whole  of  that  country  into  a  pro, 
iVjnee  of  Rome  (B.  C.  132).  Success  had  now  intoxicatad 
1^  Romans  to  such  a  degree,  that  Ihey  already  consideral 
the  world  as  their  own,  and  treated  other  nutlow!.  ^tix  «fc 
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equals,  but  as  vassals  h>  tlieir  pleasure  or  a^^andizranent. 
Tlie  Roman  power  ami  glory  had  now  reached  their  acme; 
Knd  tliuugh  llieir  contfiMfsts  might  be  more  Dtunerous,  and 
their  dominions  more  extensive,  their  extenskin  was  rHiher 
W)  increase  of  territory  than  or  strength.  They  daily  de- 
^iierated  from  their  ancient  modesty,  temperance,  and 
■iiiipiicity  of  life. 

The  two  Gracchi"  first  perceived  this  strange  corruplioa 
nninn^  the  gjeat,  and  resolved  to  repress  it,  by  reneviof 
ihe  Licintan  law.  This  law,  which  had  been  openly  vio- 
l»led  by  the  nobility  far  upwuds  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yeais,  forbade  any  citizen  to  possess  more  than  five  hundred 
■cres  of  land,  and  decreed  that  the  overplus  should  becoaie 
Ihe  property  of  the  state.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  eldft 
brotlicr,  was  distinguished  both  for  the  advantages  of  his 
person  and  tlie  qualities  of  his  mind.  Unhappily,  hon- 
ever,  his  passions,  mther  than  his  reason,  operated  even  in 
his  pursuits  of  virtue.  Anxious  to  prevent  the  LiciniBB 
law  from  being  wrested  to  the  advant^e  of  the  groat,  as  ii 
had  hilherto  been,  as  soon  as  he  was  chosen  tribune,  he 
caused  it  to  be  enacted,  that  one  half  of  the  illicit  surptos 
Bhoultl  be  ^ven  to  the  children  of  tiie  transgressor,  and 
tiie  other  half  distributed  to  the  poor  nho  had  nothing. 
Three  oHicers,  called  triumviri,  were  also  appointed  to  exa- 
mine  and  determine  the  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  every 
individual.  This,  of  course,  irritated  the  rich,  who  endea- 
voured to  persuade  the  people,  tliat  the  proposer  dmed 
only  at  disturbing  the  government,  and  producing  confii- 
Mon;  but  Gracchus  easily  remo%'ed  these  aspersions,  and, 
in  spite  of  interested  ambition,  carried  his  object. 

Attnlus,  king  of  Pergamus,  having  leiY  the  Romans  his 
heirs,  Gracchus  proposed,  that  the  money  so  devised  should 
be  divided  among'  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  lauds,  which 
became  theirs  by  the  tale  law  of  partition.  Tiberius,  find- 
ing his  speech  interrupted  by  the  clamour  of  the  clients  of 
the  great,  and  of  the  favourers  of  democracy,  put  his  hand 


luilrioui  m  the  cammanweallb.  Tib.  Semprooiui  Gcacchna  had  bsen 
twice  liiitd  (o  the  coamlale,  and  had  been  hoaouTedwith  iwo  Iriumpbi 
^t  he  WM  »il1  more  lenonned  for  hi>  domestic  virtues  and  ptobil;. 
dma  Tor  hia  biith  or  valour.  He  married  (he  daughter  or  the  Gut  Afn 
«tnui,  the  bmouE  Cornelia,  who  w<i  Ihe  pattern  of  her  lex.  and  dH 
■  ■     ■  b|f  her  several  children,  of  whom  itaet  onlj 


prodigy  of 


to  his  head,  to  intimate  tliat  his  life  was  ia  danger.  The 
partisans  of  the  senate,  perverting  his  meaniog,  insinuated 
that  he  wanted  a  diadem.  In  consequence  of  tliis,  an  up- 
roar spread  itself  through  all  ranks;  and  Tiberius  wasstruckij 
dead  with  a  piece  of  a  bench,  and  tliree  hundred  of  hisi 
partisans  were  killed  in  the  tmault. 

Cains  Gracchus,  the  brotlier  of  Tiberius,  who  was  brava, 
affable,  and  temperate,  and  had  employed  hia  solitude  in 
the  study  of  eloquence,  having  been  indignantly  treated 
by  the  senate  whilst  v/itin  the  army  in  Sardinia,  came  to 
Rome,  and  offered  himself  fur  the  tribuneship  of  the  peor 
pie.  Being  dected,  notwithstanding  the  wannest  opposi- 
tion of  the  senate,  W  cited  before  the  people  Popilius,  one 
of  the  most  inveterate  of  his  brother's  enemies,  who,  rather 
than  stand  the  event  of  a  trial,  chose  to  go  into  voluntany 
exile.  He  next  procured  an  edict,  granting  the  freedom  of 
the  city  to  the  inhabitants  of  Latium,  and,  soon  after,  to 
all  the  people  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Alps.  He  caused 
the  late  corruptions  of  the  senate  to  be  scrutinized;  aad 
the  whole  of  that  body  being  coiiricted  of  bribery,  extor- 
tion, and  the  sale  of  offices,  a  law  was  enacted,  transferring 
the  power  of  judgina;  corrupt  magistrates  from  the  senate 
to  Ihe  knights,  which  effected  a  great  alteration  in  the  con- 
stitution. He  caused  public  granaries  to  be  built,  which 
he  stored  with  grain  against  times  of  scarcity.  In  short, 
he  was  jnsl,  wise,  temperate,  active,  and  seemingly  born  to 
restore  the  anc-ient  simplicity  of  Rome,  had  it  been  in  the 
power  of  one  person  to  accomplish  it;  but  Rome  was  now 
so  depraved,  tbat  notliing  could  restore  it  to  its  primitive 
innocence. 

Gracthiis,  who  was  become  the  object  against  which  the 
senate  directed  alt  their  resentment,  contrary  to  their  OJipec- 
tationg,  was  chosen  a  second  time  to  the  tribuneship,  witli- 
dhE  any  eflbrts  on  his  side  to  procure  his  re-election  (B,  C, 
122),  They,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  oppose  his  popitia 
rily,  by  setting  up  a  rival,  who  was  Drusus.  his  colleague 
This  man  seemed  to  go  even  beyond  Gracchus  in  every 
proposal,  and  being  secretly  encouraged  by  the  senate,  ob- 
tained the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  people.  On  this 
occasion,  the  jealousy  of  Gracchus  quickly  blazed  out;  and 
•  ihe  treated  his  colleague  with  contempt.  This,  as  the  senate 
had  foreseen,  caused  a  very  powerful  party  of  his  fonner 
"^mirers  to  declare  against  him. 

However,  the  greatest  effort  to  ruin  Gracchus  wa%  -^e,*-  av 
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rrvc-     Ever  since  hU  return  to  Rome  from  Sardinia. 
1  born  dectMl  one  of  llie  iriumviri,  an  ofHce  iiMiituI 
iff  lin  lirotlier  Tibertust  to  determine  the  qu&ntity  of  li 

^  by  each  individual  of  the  state,  in  this  enf 
foytneut  lie  shewed  himself  extremely  asaidiwms,  aMl 
Ming  impreased  with  tbe  same  fraternal  spirit  of  equality, 
i4ndcavourfd  to  reguUte  e«ch  man's  pomeseions  acranling 
to  law,  with  inllexiblc  justice.  Those  vho  thought  them* 
wive*  afT^ieved  by  bis  severity,  had  recoures  for  redrcEE  Ut 
Scjpio  AlVicanus,  who  obtained  Tuditanus,  the  consul,  to  be 
chaeen  to  settle  tbe  claims  of  individuals  among  each 
'  other,  before  those  of  the  public  could  be  determined  by 
i.  When  Tuditanus  could  no  longer  defer 
the  settlement  of  the  lands  in  question,  he  pretended  to  be 
called  off  to  quell  an  insmrection,  and  thus  left  the  claiini 
aad  the  wishes  of  the  peoi>le  undecided.  An  univeteal 
clamour  wtM  raised  i^aiost  Scipio,  b;  whose  artifke  the 
procrastination  took  place,  and  whom  one  of  the  tribnoM 
even  cited  Id  appear,  and  answer  for  the  asaasBinaiioti  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus.  ScijHo,  however,  disdaining  to  laeel 
tbe  charge,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  next  morning,  and, 
ty  a  mark  round  hii  neck,  it  appeared  that  he  had  toU'' 
atranglej.  .  . 

The  death  of  this  great  man  produced  much  suspitnl 
■gainst  the  leaders  of  ibe  popular  party,  and   partici ' 

r;iBt  Gracchus,  who  scorned  to  clear  himself  from  a  i__ 
hich  there  were  no  prooti  against  him.     However, 

hjs  return  from  Carthage,  which  he  had  proposed  to  rebuild 
I  aiid  people  from  Home,  he  fotind  the  populace  f^thlesa  sad 
nnstcady,  and  ready  to  withdraw  all  their  confidence  froto 
him,  aod  place  it  upon  Drusus,  whose  character  was  anim- 
peached.  In  vain  he  designed  new  laws  in  their  favoiu, 
and  called  up  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
tdjnns  of  Italy  to  his  support.  The  senate  ordered  them  all 
to  depart  frou)  Rome;  and  on  his  standing  for  ^e  tribune- 
ihip  a  third  time,  he  was  rejected,  through  Uie  artifice  of  bis 
e^mies.  He  was  no  sooner  reduced  to  a  private  etatioii, 
than  the  senate  deputed  Opimus,  the  consul,  who  was  his 
■.mortal  enemy,  tobe  the  instrument  of  their  malignity  ag^'iet 
^m.  Opimus  proceeded  to  abrogate  all  the  laws  which 
liid  been  made  during  the  two  tiJbuneships  of  Caius,  and 
--  ointed  a  day  for  tliat  puqjose.  .    , 

lowever,   not  satisfied  witli  the  protection  of  all  the 
Minute,  the  knights,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  slav^,  tba 
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consul  was  also  attended  by  a  body  of  Candians,  who  were 
mercenaries  in  ihe  Roman  service.  Thus  guarded,  and  , 
conscious  of  the  superiority  of  his  force,  he  insulted  Gracchus 
wherever  he  met  him;  but  the  latter  avoided  all  recrimi- 
mition,  and,  as  if  apprised  of  the  codsuI's  design,  would 
wear  no  kind  of  arras  for  his  defeoce.  However,  his 
friend  Flaccus,  a  zealous  tribune,  was  not  so  remiss;  but 
being  restJved  to  oppose  party  to  party,  he  brought  up 
several  countrymen  to  Rome,  under  a  pretence  of  their 
seeking  employment. 

When  the  time  for  determining  the  controversy  was  ar- 
■  rived,  one  of  the  licUirs  having  called  the  party  of  Gracchus 
"  factious  citizens,"  was  instantly  kill^.  His  murder 
caused  a  great  dktuibance  in  the  assembly;  and  the 
senate  took  ev«ry  method  to  alarm  the  city,  by  investing 
the  consul  with  dictatorial  power,  causing  the  dead  lictor's 
corse  to  be  carried  through  the  streets,  and  ordering  the 
ivliole  botly  of  nobles  to  appear  the  next  day,  with  their 
slaves  and  dependants,  upon  Mount  Aventine.  The  con- 
suls proclaimed,  "  that  whoever  would  bring  the  head  of 
Gracchus,  or  that  of  Flaccua  his  friend,  should  receive  ita 
weight  in  goM."  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Gracchus 
repeatedly  sent  the  youngest  son  of  Flaccus,  who  was  yet 
a  child,  with  proposals  for  an  accommodation.  The  se- 
nate and  the  consuls,  sensible  of  their  superiority,  rejected 
all  his  offers,  and  resolved  to  punish  his  offence  with  death. 
Gracchus  flod  for  refuge  to  a  grove  beyond  the  Tiber, 
which  had  long  been  dedicated  to  the  Furies;  and  finding 
himself  surrounded  on  every  side,  he  prevailed  on  his  slave 
Lo  kill  him. 

Thus  died  Gracchus,  ten  years  after  his  brother  Tiberins, 
from  whose  characters  it  appears,  that  all  Justice  was  on 
their  side,  and  alt  injury  on  that  of  the  senate  (B.  G.  120, 
U,  C.  628).  In  tact,  this  body,  once  so  venerable,  was  now 
disiinguislied  from  the  rest  of  the  people  only  by  their  sa- 
perior  luxuries;  and  they  ruled  the  commonwealth  by  th* 
weight  of  that  authority  which  is  gained  from  riches,  and  a 
number  of  mercenary  dependencies.  In  short,  the  empire 
had  fallen  under  the  domination  of  a  hatelul  aristocracy; 
and  nothing  can  appear  more  dreadful  to  a  thinking  mind, 
than  the  government  of  Rome  from  this  period,  tiS  it 
found  refuge  under  the  mild  but  pnident  despotisai  of 
Augustus. 

Though  the  Romans  had  nearly  lost  their  Ubettvea,  -j^ft. 
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they  avuriciously  grasped  at  new  dominioiis.  They..Mb- 
diicd  the  Bc'icuric  islutids;  the  Allobroges,  wbp  inhabited 
tlic  country  now  called  Savoy;  Gallia  Narbonensisy  wkicb 
was  reduced  into  a  province;  the  Scordiaci,  a  people  of 
Thrace;  and  Jnp^urtha,  king  of  Numidia.  Jugurtha  was 
grandson  to  the  famous  Masiuissa,  who  had  espoused  tiie 
cause  of  Rome  a<i^ainst  Hannibal.  He  was  educated  with 
the  two  young  princes,  who  were  left  to  inherit  the  king- 
dom,  and  being  their  superior  in  abilities,  and  greatly  m 
favour  with  the  people,  he  murdered  Hiempsai,  the  ddeit 
son,  and  made  the  same  attempt  on  Adherbal  the  youoger, 
who  escaped,  and  fled  to  the  Romans  for  succour.  Jugurtk, 
sensible  of  the  avarice  and  injustice  of  tiie  senate,  sent  his 
ambassadors  to  Rome  with  large  presents,  which  so  infla- 
enced  the  senate,  that  they  decreed  him  -half  of  the  king- 
dom, which  he  had  thus  acquired  by  murder  and  usurpa- 
tion, and  deputed  commissioners  to  divide  it  betw^een  him 
and  Adherbal.  Not  satisfied  even  with  this,  Jugurtha 
contrived  at  length  to  murder  Adherbal,  and  to  seize  the 
whole.  The  people  of  Rome,  who  still  retained  •  some 
generosii,y,  unanimously  complained  of  his  treacher?; 
but  the  senate,  who  had  been  bribed  to  silence,  continued 
for  a  while  in 'suspense.  However,  at  length,  a  comul 
was  sent  with  a  powerful  army  to  execute  justice  on  the 
murderer ;  but  he  being  also  infected  with  the  avarice  of 
the  times,  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed,  and  made  overtuies 
for  peace. 

The  people,  now  more  enraged  than  before,  procured  a 
decree,  that  Jugurtha  should  be  summoned  in  person  be- 
fore them,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  all  those  who  bad 
s^ccepted  bribes.  Jugurtha  immediately  obeyed,  and  "ap- 
peared before  the  people  in  a  suppliant  manner,  and  «  a 
dress  corresponding  with  his  situation;  but  instead  of  dis- 
covering those  who  were  bribed,  he  only  set  about  renewing 
the  evil  complained  of;  and,  being  sensible  that  ^ercry 
thinj;  was  venal  at  Rome,  he  took  the  certai|p  inelh^  of 
iaterestinii^  tiiem  iu  his  cause  by  tlie  distribution  oF  his 
riches.  The  people,  therefore,  soon  ordered  him  to  quit 
Rome,  and  sent  Alhinus  the  consul  to  traverse  his  designs. 
Albinus,  however,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  direction  of  the 
army  to  Aulus,  his  brother,  who  was  every  way  unequal  to 
,  the  command,  and  who,  being  led  into  great  straits,  was 
husilly  compelled  to  hazard  a  battle  upon  disadvantageous 
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tc'rms :  and  his  whole  army,  to  avoid  entire  dcstructioo,  van 
(,bli°;ed  to  pasa  under  the  yoke. 

Caius  Marius,  who  afterwards  became  the  glory  and 
the  scourge  of  Rome,  first  acted  as  lieutenant  to  the  con? 
shI  Meleiius,  who  now  took  the  command  of  tlie  army  ini 
Numidia.  On  the  termination  of  the  consulate  of  Metel- 
ius,  he  stood  for  the  consulship,  which  he  obtained,  i 
trary  to  the  expectation  and  influence  of  the  higher  order*- ' 
(B,  C.  106).  He  conquered  Juguriha,  whom  he  carried 
to  Rome  loaded  with  chains,  a  deplorable  instance  of  blast^ 
ed  ambition.  Marius  was  born  of  poor  parents,  and  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  glature,  incomparable  strength,  and 
undaunted  bravery.  He  had  entered  early  into  the  service 
of  his  country,  and  was  remarliable  for  his  e.xact  observ- 
ance of  discipline.  His  detestation  of  the  senate  was  sot 
conspicuous;  and  he  boldly  arraigned  their  corruptioi 
even  in  the  senate-house. 

Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  : 
incredible  number  of  barbarians  from  the  north  poured  into 
the  Roman  dominions,  and  threatened  Italy  with  slaughter 
and  devastation.  In  tliis  emergency,  Marius,  contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  the  state,  which  required  an  interval  of 
tea  years,  was  made  a  second  time  consnUand  sent  against 
this  people,  who  were  the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutones.  They 
had  left  their  forests  tothe  number  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  in  order  to  seek  new  habitations  in  the  fruitful 
valleys  of  Italy  (B.  C.  101,  U.  C.  647).  He  defeated 
one  body  of  them  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  took  Theutoboc- 
chus,king  of  the  Teutones,  prisoner;  and,  at  length,  he 
1  I, also  gave  the  Cimbri  a  dreadful  overthrow,  in  which  one 
i^undred  and  forty  thousand  of  these  barbarians  w^—  ■■'■'■" 
und  sixty  thousand  made  captive. 

By  these  victories,  Mapius  became  very  formidable  'to 
-;j,(|istant  nations  in  war,  and  soon  after  grew  much  inbre 
t  rdangerous  to  his  fellovr-cititizens  in  peace.  Metellus,  who 
Itftd  been  hU  first  patron  and  promoter,  had  long  been 
iJiliotcful  to  him,  for  his  superior  influence  in  the  senate; 
I,, Had  he,  therefore,  earnestly  wished  to  have  him  banished 
..from  Rome.  To  effect  this,  he  suborned  one  Satumlnns, 
i^rho  had  fraudulently  possessed  himself  of  the  tribuneship, 
to  prefer  a  law  for  the  partition  of  such  lands  as  had  been 
recovered  in  the  late  war,  and  oblige  the  senators  to  take 
R  solemn  oath  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  in  ease  it 
was  passed.     By  the  interests  of  Matlua,  t.W  \%«  "n^n^  ^f^^*^ 
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<iiactc(l;  but  Metelliis,  who  considered  it  as.  a  n^newtiiaf 
Hie  ancient  disturbances  which  had  been  so  fat^l  'to  vl^ 
constitution,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  senate -to, ^ij^- 
ject  tlip.  measure  with  disdain.  At  first  thej  seeoied  itt- 
clined  to  follow  his  advice;  but  the  influence  of  .ilf^MV 
being  superior,  Metellus  was  obliged  to  go  into  ?  vduntaiQr 
banishment.  <i,'>' 

(B.  C.  90.)  The  ambition  of  the  allied  states  of  Italyib 
obtain  the  rights  of  citizenship^  produced  the'8oeial:«u; 
which  having  raged  two  years  with  doubtful  succesa^iitiie 
senate  beg-cin  to  reflect,  that,  whether  conquerors  ot'cw- 
quered,  the  Roman  power  would  equally  te  aimihilated. 
They,  therefore,  granted  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  suoh<«C 
the  Italian  states  as  had  not  revolted,  and  then  ofTered  itt^ 
those  which  would  soonest  lay  down  tiieir  arms.  By I'tlft 
means,  peace  was  restored ;  but  the  states  not  '  betd^ 
empowered  to  vote  till  all  the  other  tribes  had  given  'tiwitr 
suffrages,  acquired  very  little  weight  in  the  constitutipfli"' 
The  senate  now  turned  their  arras  against  MtthrkhleiL 
the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  East^  whos6  dotniitiij^ 
extended  at  this  time  over  Cappadocia,  Bithynia,  Thrie^l, 
Macedon,  and  all  Greece.  The  power  and  richeis  of  this 
monarch  served  only  the  more  to  invite  the  ambkidn  of 
Rome;  and  a  pretence  for  war  against  Mithridateij  was 
easily  found  by  the  Romans.  Sylla,  who  had  beeh'fdst 
chosen  consul,  was  with  general  consent  appointed  to  (Con- 
duct the  Asiatic  war.  The  family  of  this  general  was  '6de 
of  the  most  illustrious  in  Rome.  His  manners  were  eafff, 
and  apparently  sincere.  He  loved  pleasure,  but'^lory  stih 
more.  Fond  of  popularity,  he  was  desirous  of  pleasing  all 
the  world.  For  this  purpose,  he  spoke  of  himself  with 
diffidence,  and  of  others  with  the  highest  Commendatibns. 
He  vras  extremely  liberal ;  and  he  condescended  to  anac- 
qifaintance  with  the  meanest  soldiers,  in  order  to  gain  their 
affections.  In  short,  he  was  a  Proteus,  who  could  aflapt 
himself  to  the  inclinations,  pursuits,  follies,  or  Ainsdoiii'  of 
tliose  with  whom  he  conversed,  while  he  had  ho'i^ 
(character  of  his  own.  In  consequence  of  the  abiliiiei^  \rbich 
he  had  displayed  in  the  social  war,  he  was  now  a|/^inted 
to  the  government  of  Asia  Minor,  in  opposition  to  the  claiihs 
of  Marius. 
^  During  the  absence  of  Sylla,  Marius,  with  the  assistanx^ 
"•^^nlpicius,  a  tribune  of  the  poeple,  obtained  a  l4w  that 
Itkllm  states  should  vole,  tvo\.  \\v  ll\e  xear  of-the  otihe^ 


Wbes,  but  indiscriminately  wiili  thn  rest.  By  the  Kamfe 
l^w  iL  waa  also  enacted,  that  the  command  ul'  tiie  army 
aiipoiTited  to  oppose  Miiliridates,  should  be  traD&r€iT«l 
from  Syila  to'  Marius.  Sylla,  however,  refused  to  obey 
Ihe  drdera  of  Munue,  and  the  amiy,  after  slayiitg^  llie  ol'- 
flofirti'Mnt  to  superiKde  him,  iotreated  their  general,  tliac 
he  would  lead  them  directly  to  execute  ven^eam^  upaud 
all.hii' enemieB  at  Rome.  Ai:coi'dingly,  Sylla^  who.iwu 
naturally  vindictive,:  determined  to  comply ;  and  (Uv 
army,  uniinated  with  the  resentment  of  their  leadtjRf 
lii'edtlied  uoihing  but  ebugliter  uud  I'evenge.  It  was  to 
no  purpose,  that  the  piteiors  went  out  from  the  city  ia 
fuini,  to  indeidiot  its  further  progrcEs;  and,  though  the 
senate. enjoined  Sylla  not  to  advante  within  five  miles  of 
Jtonie,  he  soon  arrived  with  all  his  forces  at  the  gates  of 
tlie  city,  which  he  entered  sword  in  hand,  us  into  a  plans 
taien  by  stotm  (B.  C.  S7).  Marius  and  his  partUaos  B«d 
with  precipitation.  Sylta  repealed  all  the  laws  which  had 
beeu  enacted  by  his  opponQiita.  He  also  passed  a  decree, 
by  which  Muriua,  SuLpicius,  and  ten  other  lbad.ing  meHj 
were  declai^d  enemies  to.  tiieir  country,  and  m  conw^ 
tluenfe  or  wlildl)  it  wfU  lawful  for  any  ptrson  to  kill  iheOk. 
Having  thus,  as  he  supposed,  entirely  leslored  peace 
to  the  city,  he  departed  upon  bis  expeditiuB  agaiait 
Mithtidates.  i  . 

,  Sylia,  however,  had  overlooked  a  very  formiduble.  opptf- 
neni,  uho  was  daily  growing  into  power  and  popularity 
at  Rome.  Tliis  was  Cornelius  Cinna,  who,  though  horn 
of  a  palficiaji  family,  was  stmogly  attached  tp  iJie,. people 
Croin  motives  of  anibition.  Rush,  hot,, and  obstinate,. liul 
ILt  til e  same  time  bold  and  unter prising,  he  was  eager  afier 
gipry,  but  incapable  of  patiently  waiting  il«  .regular. ,f^ 
proach.  He  was  airibitrpus  to  become  a  demagogue,  ktt 
.<;ause  he  could  sway  the  senate.  Hv  ohtuined  the.CQns!i)^ 
ship,  in  opposition  to  the  .influence  and  iulerests  of  Sy""" 

Endeavouring  by  force  to  procure  an  abrogation  of. 

laws  in  favour  of  the  putrid jds,  a  powerful  bodyipf  SyllaWi 
fiiends  opposed  him,  and  defeated  his  purpose.  -,'i 

Cinna  then  began  to  make  levies  both  of  troops  aq^ 
^oney,  and  having  prevailed  on  the  soldiers  to  espoun 
his  cause,  wasjointd  by  several  of  the  senators,  who  had 
hitherto  wavered  in  their  resolution.  Being  summoned  by 
the  senate  to  lake  his  trial  for  these  proceedings, 
appearing,  he  was  degraded  from  his  rank  as  ^  v\\ 
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Bf'pi'ived  of  Ilia  office  of  consul.     What,  however,  nss 

auol  to  an  army  in  itself,  tidings  were  brought,  tliat 
inM,  who  had  escaped  from  a  thousanti  perils,  was  with 
k{*  soa  on  the  road  to  make  commoQ  cause  with  Ciona. 
Ibat  great  g;enersi,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  after  number- 
3|ts  victories,  and  six  consulates,  had  wandered  for  some 
time  as  an  outcast  from  society,  and  in  danger  every  hour 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  eaemies.  Thus  encom- 
passed with  danger,  he  was  obliged  lo  conceal  himself  in 
the  roai'shei  of  Midturnum,  where  he  continued  a  whole 
night  in  a  quagmire.  At  break  of  day,  he  left  this  dismal 
place,  and  made  towards  the  sea-side,  where  he  hoped 
to  find  a  ship  to  facilitale  his  escape;  but  being  known 
and  discovered  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  he  w3e 
conducted  to  a  neighbouring  town  wilh  a  halter  round 
his  neck,  and,  while  still  covered  over  with  mud,  seol 
lo  prisoQ. 

Willing:  to  conform  to  the  ordera  of  the  senate,  the  go- 
Wnior  of  the  place  soon  after  sent  a  Cimbrian  slave  to 
dispatch  him ;  but  when  the  barbarian  entered  the  dun- 
geon for  this  purpose,  be  stopped  ahort,  being  intimi- 
dated by  the  dreadful  visage  and  awful  voice  of  the  victim, 
who  sternly  demanded  if  he  had  the  presuinptlon  to  kill 
Caius  Marius?  Unable  to  reply,  the  slave  threw  down 
his  sword,  and,  rushing  back  from  the  prison,  declared 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  bill  him.  The  governor, 
considering  the  fear  of  the  slave  as  an  omen  in  favour  of 
ihe  unhappy  exile,  gave  him  once  more  his  freedom,  and 
provided  him  with  a  ship  to  convey  him  from  Italy.  He 
afterwards  landed  in  Africa,  near  Carthage ;  and  being  or- 
dered to  retire  by  the  prsator  who  governed  there,  and  lo 
whom  he  had  been  formerly  kind,  he  desired  the  mes- 
senger to  tell  his  master,  that  he  had  seen  Marius  sitting 
among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  inlimatiog  the  greatness  of 
his  own  fall  by  the  desolation  which  was  spread  around 
him.  He  then  embarked  once  more,  and  not  knowing 
where  to  land  without  encountering  an  enemy,  spent  (he 
winter  at  sea;  and  after  being  joined  by  his  son,  who  had 
with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  inhospitable  court  of  an 
African  prince,  named  Mandrastal,  he  accidentally  heard 
of  the  activity  of  Cinna  in  his  favour,  and  accordingly 
■"■"''■  the  best  of  his  way  to  join  him.  Cinna  being  ap- 
of  his  approach,  sent  his  lictors,  with  all  other  marks 
Itinction,  to  receive  him;   but  Mariua  would  not  oc- 
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ccpt  of  these  instances  of  respect,  wliicH  he  considered  as 
ill-&ULted  to  his  abject  situation.  Hi^  beard  was  long;  and 
neglected,  his  pace  alow  and  solemn,  and  all  his  actiona 
sljewed  a.  mind  strongly  actuated  by  resentment,  and 
ditating  revenge,  Marius  having  collected  a  nume' 
body  of  forces,  posted  himself  upon  Janiculum,  a 
which  overlooked  Rome,  where  he  was  joined  by  Cii 
ivith  an  army  as  numerous  as  his  own;  and  being  anim:  ._^ 
with  the  same  spirit,  tliey  resolved  to  lay  siege  to  th(^ 
native  cily.  J 

The  senate  and  consuls,  driven  almost  to  despair,  haS 
iiu  other  resource  than  submission,  and  sending  ambaaaw 
(iora  to  the  two  generals,  assured  ibem  of  their  ready  act- 
quiescence,  and  desired  them  to  enter  the  city  peaceabm 
and  spare  their  country.  Marius,  however,  massacT4e(| 
all  who  had  been  obnoxious  to  him,  without  pity  or  i*i 
morse.  Several  senators  of  the  first  rank  were  butchered 
in  the  streets,  their  heads  placed  upon  the  rostrum,  and 
their  bodies  given  to  be  devoured  by  doga.  Ti)e  blood- 
hounds of  this  monster,  breathing  slaughter  and  '"^ 
geance,  stabbed  fathers  of  families  in  their  own  hoi 
violated  the  chastity  of  matrons;  and  carried  away  thel^ 
children  by  force.  Many,  who  sought  to  propitiate  mtt 
tyrant's  rage,  were  murdei'ed  in  his  presence ;  n-  '" 

had  never  offended  him,  were  put  to  death ;  am 
even  his  own  officers  could  not  approach  hin 
terror.  Marius  nest  abrogated  all  the  laws  which  welt 
made  by  his  rival,  and  then  created  himself  consul  witk 
Cinna.  After  gratifying  his  two  favourite  passions,  veftt. 
geance  and  ambition,  and  having  once  saved  his  count/C 
and  now  deluged  it  with  blood,  be  died  the  month  aflW, 
aged  upwards  of  seventy  years.  His  death  would  hatb 
been  happy  for  mankind,  and  propitious  to  his  own  fame, 
had  it  happened  at  a  more  early  period. 

These  melancholy  accounts  being  brought  to  Sylla,  bti 
concluded  a  peace  with  Milhridates,  and  prepared  lo  talttt 
vengeance  on  his  enemies  in  Rome.  Cinna  endeavourefl, 
to  oppose  his  return,  by  sending  an  army  into  Asia,  «i 
attack  Mithridates,  under  the  command  of  Valerius  FlM- 
cus,  his  colleague  in  the  consulship:  but  the  troops,  «-y 
veiling  from  their  allegiance,  deserted  to  join  iheir  foll6*- 
citizens  in  the  army  of  Sylla.  Soon  after,  the  ill-tinWd 
severity  of  Cinna  produced  a  tumult  and  a  mutiny  throu^ 
the  whole  army;  and  while  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  " ' 
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appsaje  ii,  be  was  run  Uxou^li  tbe  bodv  by  aa  unknown 
hand  (B.  C.  84.) 

Sylla,  arter  a  fdvourable  passage,  Ian<Jed  at  Brumlui'iumi 
where  lie  was  joiufd  Itj  Ciieius  Ponipey,  afterwards  sut- 
nained  tbe  Gieat,  and  by  Ibe  reroaJos  of  that  shatteied 
party  which  had  escaped  the  proacripiioas  of  Marias. 
Italy,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  soon  felt  all  [he 
desolations  and  miseries  of  a.  declared  civil  war.  Sjlls 
employed  targe  sums  of  that  money  whiuh  had  heen  plun- 
dered from  the  East,  in  extending  his  iuterests  over  all  the 
couDlry.  and  even  aiiiong  tbe  barbarous  natiou&  of  Oaul 
(B,  C.  81).  Carba  and  the  young  Marius  were  choeen 
consuls.  Both  factions,  exasperated  tu  madness  by  mutuJ 
iDJuries  and  recriminatrous,  gave  vent  to  their  Tury  in  set&- 
ral  engagemenis,  in  most  of  which  Sjlla  was  victorious, 
The  forces  on  the  side  of  Mariusweie  more  nuraeraas; 
but  those  of  Sylla  were  belter  united  and  disciplined. 

A  large  army  of  ihe  Sanuiites,  which  was  Leaded  by 
several  Roman  generals,  and  by  Tclesinus,  a  Samuite, 
who  had  shewn  himself  equal  to  the  greatest  commanders 
of  the  age,  avoided  the  troops  of  Sylla,  as  well  as  those 
of  Porapey,  and  lujrching  wiib  great  eipeditioii  lo  Ruim, 
attacked  the  city.  Though  the  Romans  fought  with  that 
animation,  which  the  consciousness  of  defending  every  thing 
dear  inspires,  yet  they  became  disheartened  by  tlie  loss  of 
Appius  Claudius,  their  genend,  and  seemed  preparing  for 
flight,  when  the  troops  of  Sylla  arrived  to  their  assistance. 
A  general  and  dreadful  conflict  ensued  between  the  Sam- 
nite  and  the  Roman  army.  The  battle  continued  till  the 
morning,  when  Sylla  found  himself  completely  victorious, 
and  visited  the  held  of  action,  on  which  more  than  fifty 
thousand  of  the  vauquislied  and  the  victors  lay  promiscu- 
ously'. Muriuswas  found  among  the  slain.  Sylla,  who 
hail  now  became  the  undisputed  master  of  bis  country,  en- 
ter>:d  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Happy  would  it 
have  been,  had  he  supported  in  peace  the  glory  which  he 
lud  aci{uired  in  war;  or  if  he  had  ceased  to  live,  when  he 
ceased  to  conquer ! 

Eight  thousand  men,  who  had  escaped  the  general  car- 
nage, having  submitted  to  the  conqueror  of  Rome,  he 
caused  them  to  be  shut  up  in  a  large  house  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  and  put  to  death.     The  day  after,  he  proscribed 

■ty  senators,    and   sikteen    hundred   knights,   and,    two 
a  after  that,  fott^  seuatova  Maotc,  viitli  an  infinite  num- 
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her  of  the  richest  citizens  of  Rome.  He  declared  ttt  1 
cliil'iren  aud  the  graDdchilJren  of  the  opposite  parly  # 
infamous,  and  divested  of  the  rights  of  freemen.  He  q^  I 
dained  by  a  pubHc  edict,  that  those  who  saved  or  h^  J 
boured  any  of  the  proscribed,  should  suffer  in  their  plac^  J 
He  sec  a  price  upon  the  heads  of  such  as  were  thus  to  Ml 
destroyed,  and  promised  two  talents  fur  every  murdet  I 
Stages,  excited  by  such  offers,  massacred  their  raastersj*  I 


and,  what 


1,  who! 


e  shocki 
reeked  with  the  blood  of  their  parents, 
lo  demand  the  wages  of  parricide! 

The  enemies  of  the  state  were  not  the  only 
Sjlla  permitted  his  very  soldi 
hrjnries.     Riches  now  t>ecame  dangeroi 


hands  Sim 


confidentlv  I 

'■'I 

ige  their  privata  I 
to  (he  possessOiv 


now  oecame  oangeruus  lu  lae  jjuBscssurih  I 
en  the  reputation  of  fortune  was  equivalent  to  guil£|  1 
The  brother  of  Marius  felt  the  most  refined  cruelty  of  tK^  J 
conqueror,  who  first  caused  liis  eyes  to  be  plucked  out  de-  I 
Hbei-Jtely,  then  his  hands  and  legs  to  be  cut  off  at  several  I 
limes,  to  prolong  his  toimeiits;  and,  in  this  agonizing  1 
situation,  he  left  him  to  expire!  At  the  relation  of  suc£l 
horrors,  hnmanhy  sickens,  and  nature  revolis  ;  while  pietw  ^ 


ask  why  suqff 
These  ba^ 
Rome :  the 


s  eyes  to  Hea 
enormities  are  permitted  to  disgra 

bflrities,  however,  were  not  confined   l-  —  r— ^^m 

icription  was  extended  lo  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  th&fl 
dries  of  Italy;  and  even  whole  towns  and  districts  weAfc" 
ordered  to  be  laid  desolate.     As  rewards  fur  their  fidelitj^^^ 
Sylla  gave  these  to  his  soldiers,  who,  stiil  wanting  niot^^* 
excited  him  lo  new  acts  of  cruelty.     He,  however,  per^ 
milled  Jnhus  CBHSar,  who  had  married  the  daughter  oH 
Cinna,  to  live,  though  he  was  heard  to  aay,  that  there  w 
many  Mai'iuaes  in  him.     After  executing  these  sanguinarjQ 
and  violent  measures,  he  invested  himself  with  the  dict^?j: 
torship,  which  gave  an  air  of  justice  to  every  oppressio'ff 
(B,  C.  80,  U.  C;  668).    Thus  the  government  of  Horns' 
having  passed  Uirough  all  the  forms  of  monarchy,  i  *  '' 
crucy,  and  democracy,  began  to  settle   Into  despotist^; 
from  wliicb,   though  it  made   some   faint  sliuggles  f~   ' 
free,  it  never  after  completely  extricated  itself.     To  a 
the  people,  Sylla  ijermitted  them  to  have  consuls,  but  tocS! 
care  that  only  his  owu  creatures  should  be  elected, 
that  alt  their  power  should  be  dei'ived  entirely  from  hitn- 
k\(.  '''\ 

'  tiylla  added  three  hundred  of  the  kni^^  vci  ^«  wsv^V^ 


2^ 
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appaaie  il,  he  was  run  llicoui^ii  ihe  boily  by  an  unkaowo 

hand  (B.  C.  84.) 

Sjlla,  after  a  fafouraUe  passage.  landed  at  Bruodusiiuji, 
where  he  was  joineJ  by  Ciieius  Fonipey,  afterwards  sur- 
nained  the  GieaL,  and  by  the  remains  of  that  ahatleied 

farly  which  had  escaped  the  proacrijiiioiis  of  Mariu*. 
tuly,  Trom  one  extremity  to  ibe  otlier,  soon  felt  all  the 
desolations  and  miseries  of  a,  declared  civil  war.  Sylia 
employed  large  sums  of  that  money  which  had  been  plua- 
dercd  fkom  ihe  East,  in  cxtenditig  his  iatereats  over  nil  thi; 
country,  and  even  among  the  Uatbaious  nations  of  Gaul 
(B.  C,  81).  Carbo  and  the  youn;;  arjrius  were  cho«n 
consuls.  Both  factions,  exasperated  to  madness  by  mutu<ii 
"""uries  and  recriminations,  gave  vent  to  tlieir  fury  in  seTe- 

I  engagements,  in  most  of  uhich  Sylla  was  victorious. 
The  forces  on  Ihe  side  of  Marius  weie  more  numeroiu; 
but  those  ofSylla  were  better  united  and  disciplined. 

A  large  army  of  tlie  Saninites,  whicb  uas  beaded  by 
several  Roman  generals,  and  by  Telesinua,  a  Samuil^ 
who  had  shewn  himself  equal  to  the  greatest  conimaudeis 
of  the  age,  avoided  the  troops  of  Sylla,  as  well  as  those 
of  Porapey,  and  maruliiog  willi  great  expeditiou  to  Rome, 
attacked  the  city.  Though  the  Romans  fought  willi  tliat 
animation,  which  the  consciousness  of  defending  every  thing 
dear  inspires,  yet  they  became  dislieurtened  by  the  loss  ul' 
Appius  Claudius,  their  general,  and  seemed  preparing  for 
flight,  when  the  troops  of  Sylla  arrived  to  their  assistance. 
A  general  and  dreadful  conflict  ensued  between  tlie  Suin- 
iiite  and  the  Roman  army.  The  battle  contJniied  till  the 
morning,  when  Sylla  found  himself  completely  victorious, 
and  visited  the  field  of  action,  on  which  mure  than  iifty 
thousand  of  the  vanquislied  and  the  victors  lay  proniiscu' 
ously.  Mucius  was  found  among  the  slain.  Sylla,  who 
had  now  become  the  undisputed  master  of  his  country,  en- 
lernd  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Happy  would  it 
base  been,  had  he  supported  in  peace  the  glory  which  he 
ImiI  a^cjuired  in  war;  or  If  he  had  ceased  to  hve,  when  he 
ceased  to  conquer! 

Eiglit  thousand  men,  who  had  escaped  the  general  car- 
nage, having  submitted  to  the  conqueror  of  Rome,  he 
caused  them  to  be  shut  up  in  a  large  house  in  tiie  Campus 
T""-""    and  put  to  death,     The  day  after,  he  proscrib«d 


forty  senators,  and  sixteen   hundred  knights,   and, 
's  after  that,  fott^  atnalQ^s  Tnoie,  -xaU  an  Inlinite  num' 


Iwr  of  the  richest  citizens  of  Rome.  He  declared  iKf 
ciiildren  aud  ihe  graudcliildren  of  the  opposite  parly 
infamous,  and  Jivested  of  the  rights  of  fieemen.  He  q^ 
dained  by  a  public  edict,  that  those  who  saved  or  har- 
boured any  of  the  proscribed,  should  suffer  in  their  placi|| 
He  set  a  price  upon  llie  heads  of  such  as  were  thus  to  ^ 
destroyed,  and  promised  two  talents  for  every  murdet 
Sfiives,  excited  by  such  offers,  massacred  their  masters  r 
Mid,  what  was  more  shocking,  children,  whose  hands  sli^ 
recked  with  the  blood  of  their  parents,  came  conftdentlj^ 
to  demand  the  wages  of  parricidel  j , 

The  enemies  of  the  state  were  not  the  only  sufferers! 
Sjlla  permitted  bis  very  soldiers  to  revenge  their  privat^ 
mjuries.  Riches  now  became  dangerous  to  the  possessor^ 
and  even  the  reputation  of  fortune  was  equivalent  to  guil^^ 
The  brother  of  Marius  felt  the  most  refined  cruelty  of  iti^ 
conqueror,  who  first  caused  his  eyes  to  be  plucked  out  de- 
Kljei-jtely,  then  his  hands  and  legs  to  be  cut  off  at  sever^ 
time^,  (a  prolong  his  torments;  and,  in  tliis  agoniziii^ 
sitn-diion,  he  left  him  to  expire!  At  the  relation  of  suc(^^ 
hon'ors,  humanity  sickens,  and  nature  revolla  ;  while  -'■■•'- 
lifts  up  its  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  is  ready  to  ask  why 
enormities  ai*  permitted  to  disgrace  tiealion.  These  bdi-\ 
barilies,  however,  were  not  confined  to  Rome:  the  pro-° 
A'irptioii  was  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  tliCj 
ctties  of  Ituly;  and  even  whole  towns  and  districts  wer^ 
ordered  to  be  laid  desolate.  As  rewards  for  their  ficielily, 
Sylla  gave  these  to  his  soldiers,  who,  still  wanting  more, . 
excited  him  to  new  acts  of  cruelty.  He,  however,  per-' 
milled  Julius  Ctesar.  who  had  married  the  daugt\ter  of 
Ciiiua,  to  live,  though  he  was  heard  to  say,  that  there  were," 
many  Huriuses  in  liim.  After  executing  these  sanguinary 
and  violent  measures,  he  invested  himself  with  the  dicta'-', 
torship,  which  gave  an  air  of  justice  to  every  oppvessibn 
(B.  C.  80,  U.  C.  668).  Thus  the  government  of  ftome. ' 
having  passed  through  all  the  forms  of  monarchy,  arislii- 
cracy,  and  democracy,  began  lo  sellie  into  despotism; 
from  which,  though  it  made  some  faint  struggles  (o  be 
frea,  it  ne*er  after  completely  entricBled  itself.  To  amuse 
the  people,  Sylla  [lermitled  ihem  lo  have  consuls,  but  took 
care  that  only  his  owu  creatures  should  be  elected,  and. 
that  all  (heir  power  should  be  derived  entirely  tVum  him-' 
self.  .     "   V 

■  Sjlla  added  three  hundred  of  the  knl^Jlti  \o  ttvewitv^-," 
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mrrve.  lA«r  since  his  return  lo  Rome  fiom  Sardinia,  be 
bad  lieea  elected  one  ol'  ihe  iriumviri,  an  office  instituted 
by  Ins  lirollier  Til]«riuB,  to  determine  the  quantity  of  itaiA 

tpDsseswil    by  each   individual  of  the  state.      In    this  eni' 

fcynM'llt  he  sbewed  himself  extremely  assiduous,  Oit' 
iig  impTMsed  with  the  same  fraternal  spirit  of  equaM^,* 
•endeavoured  to  regulate  each  man's  possessions  accordii^ 
Id  law,  with  inflexible  justice.  Those  who  thought  them- 
■dvea  aggrieved  by  bis  severity,  had  recourse  for  redress  Id 
Scipio  Africitniis,  who  obtained  Tuditanus,  the  consul,  to  be 
chosen  to  settle  the  claims  of  individuals  amon^  each 
other,  before  those  of  the  public  could  be  determined  by 
the  triuniviri.  When  Tuditanus  could  no  longer  dfAr 
the  settlement  of  tlie  lands  in  question,  he  pretended  to  he 
called  off  to  quell  an  insurrection,  and  thtis  lell  the  clalini 
and  the  wishes  of  the  people  undecided.  An  uaiwnat 
clamour  was  raised  against  Scipio,  by  whose  artifke  the 
procrastination  took  place,  and  whom  one  of  the  tribnuj 
even  cited  to  appear,'aiid  answer  for  the  assassination  of 
libccius  Gracchus.  Scipio,  however,  disdaining  to  raect 
the  charge,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  nextmorniDg,  and, 
by  a  mark  round  his  neck,  it  appeared  that  he  had  bees 
strangled. 

The  death  of  lliis  great  man  produced  mucli  snspieioD 
Ngainst  tlie  leaders  of  the  popular  parly,  and  particularly 
against  GracchuB,who  scorned  to  clear  himself  from  acrin« 
of  whirh  there  were  no  proofs  against  liim.  However,  en 
his  relum  from  Carthage,  which  he  had  proposed  to  rebuilil 
and  people  from  Rome,  he  found  the  populace  faitliless  and 
unsteady,  and  ready  lo  withdraw  all  their  confidence  from 
iiiin,  aod  place  it  upon  Drusus,  whose  character  was  auim- 
peacbed,  In  vain  he  designed  new  laws  in  their  favout 
and  called  up  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  diSarm 
b^wns  of  Italy  to  his  support.  The  senate  ordered  them  all 
to  depart  from  Rome;  and  on  his  standing  for  the  tribune- 
ship  a  third  time,  he  was  rejected,  through  the  artifice  of  bit 
enemies.  He  was  no  sooner  reduced  lo  a  private  station, 
than  the  senate  deputed  Opimus,  tlie  consul,  who  was  hit 
mortal  enemy,  to  be  the  instrument  of  their  maligDity  agajosl 
'him.  Opiraus  proceeded  to  abrogate  all  the  lavus  whicb 
liad  been  made  during  the  two  tribuneships  of  Caiua,  and 
appointed  a  day  for  that  purpose. 

However,    not   satisfied   with  the   protection    of  all  iht 
late,  the  knights,  ami  a  nttttictouB  retinue  of  slaves,  the 
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consul  was  also  atteoded  by  a  bcrfy  of  Candiana,  who  wer». 
Mercenaries  in  the  Roman  gervice.     Thus  guarded,  an*  ^ 
conscious  of  the  superiority  of  his  force,  he  insulted  Gracchai', 
wherever  he  met  him  ;    but  the  latter  avoided  all  recrimi-,  , 
nation,  and,  as  if  apprised  of  the  consul's  design,  would 
wear  no  kind  of  arms  for   his  defence.      However    '■— ' 
friend  Flaccua,  a  zealous  tribune,  was  not  so  remiss; 
being  resolved  to  oppose  pjrty  to  party,  he  brought  up'  • 
several  countrymen  to  Rome,   under  a  pretence  of  their 
seeking  employment. 

When  tlie  time  for  determining  the  controversy  was  ar 
'  rived,  one  of  the  lictors  having  called  the  party  of  Gracchus 
"  factious  citizens,"  was  instantly  kilted.  His  murder 
caused  a  great  disturbance  in  the  assembly;  and  the 
senate  took  every  method  to  alarm  the  city,  by  investing 
the  consul  with  dictatorial  power,  causing  the  dead  lictors 
corse  to  be  carried  through  the  streets,  and  ordering  the 
whole  body  of  nobles  to  appear  the  neri  day,  with  their 
slaves  and  dependants,  upon  Mount  Aventine.  The  con- 
suls proclaimed,  "  that  whoever  would  bring  the  head  of 
Gracclius,  or  that  of  Flacciis  his  friend,  should  receive  ita 
weight  in  gold."  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Gracchua 
repeatedly  sent  the  youngest  aon  of  Flaccus,  who  was  yet  , 
a  child,  with  proposals  for  an  accommodation.  The  se- 
nate and  the  consuls,  sensible  of  their  superiority,  rejected 
all  his  offers,  and  resolved  to  punish  his  offence  with  death. 
Gracchus  fled  for  refuge  to  a  grove  beyond  the  Tiber, 
which  had  long  been  dedicated  to  the  Furies;  and  finding 
himself  surrounded  on  every  side,  he  prevailed  on  his  slave 
to  kill  him. 

Thus  died  Gracchus,  ten  years  after  his  brother  Tiberius, 
from  whose  characters  it  appears,  that  all  justice  was  ott 
their  side,  and  all  injury  on  that  of  the  senate  (B.  C.  120, 
U,  C.  628).  In  fact,  this  body,  once  so  venerable,  was  now 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  people  only  by  their  sa- 
perior  luxuries;  and  they  ruled  the  commonwealth  by  tb* 
weight  of  that  authority  which  is  gained  from  riches,  and  a 
number  of  mercenary  dependencies.  In  short,  the  empire 
bad  fallen  under  the  domination  of  a  hateful  aristocracy;' 
and  nothing  can  appear  more  dreadful  to  a  thinking  mind> 
than  the  government  of  Rome  from  this  period,  till  it 
found  refuge  under  the  mild  but  prudent  despotism  of 
Augustus. 

Though  the  Romans  had  nearly  lost  their  UtictVvea,  T    I 
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KSFTve.  Ever  since  his  retunt  to  Rome  Irotn  Sardinia,  tie 
had  1)eeD  blectt»l  one  of  the  triumviri,  an  office  uMtituMd 
bj  Iii*  liTolher  Tiberiui,  to  determine  the  quantity  ot'  iMtd 
<-p08icsse<l  b^  each  individual  of  the  state.      In   this  em^ 

-|lk>yineiit  he  shewed  himself  extremely  assiduoas,  and 
being  intpirctsed  with  the  same  fmtemal  spirit  ot  equatil^,' 

-end^voured  to  regulate  each  man's  possessions  according 
to  liivf,  nith  inflexible  Justire.  Those  who  thought  them^ 
seivei  aggrieved  by  bis  severity,  bad  recotirsc  for  redress  M 
Scipio  AfricanuB,  who  obtained  Tuditanus,  the  consul,  to  be 
chwen  to  settle  tlie  claims  of  individuals  among:  each 
other,  before  those  of  the  public  could  be  determined  by 
the  triumviri.  When  Tuditanus  could  no  longer  defer 
the  setdement  of  tlie  lands  in  question,  he  pretended  to  he 
called  off  to  quell  an  insurrection,  and  thus  left  the  claim 
and  the  wishes  of  the  people  undecided.  An  univeraf 
clamour  was  raised  against  Scipio,  by  whose  artifice  tlie 
procrastination  took  place,  and  whcrni  one  of  the  tribune 
even  cited  to  appear,  and  answer  for  the  assassination  o( 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  Scipio,  however,  disdaining  to 
ibe  charge,  was  found.  d(Ad  in  his  bed  next  morning, 
by  a  mark  round  his  neck,  it  appeared  that  he  had  beu 
strangled. 

Tlie  rlcalli  of  tliis  great  man  produced  much  siispicioii 
Against  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  and  partimhif 
B)riunstGracchus,who  scorned  to  clear  himself  fromaori' 
of  which  there  were  no  proa&  against  him.  Howevcrj' 
fais  return  from  Carthage,  which  he  had  proposed  to  rdb 
and  people  from  Rome,  he  found  ibe  populace  foithleaa 
nnsteadv,  and  ready  to  wididraw  all  their  confideoiCC 
bita,  ago  placa  it  upon  Drusus,  whose  character  was  aauiti- 
peached.  In  vain  he  designed  new  law»  in  their  favnu, 
and  called  up  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  difierM 
to.wns  of  Italy  to  his  support.  The  senate  ordered  them  »II 
to  depart  from  Borne;  and  on  his  standing  for  the  tribunr- 
ship  a  third  time,  he  was  rejected,  through  the  artifice  of  hi) 
enemies.  He  was  no  sooner  reduced  to  a  private  Etatiqii, 
than  the  senate  deputed  Opimus,  the  consul,  who  was  hii 
mortal  enemy,  to  be  the  instrument  of  their  iimlignity  agairst 

"him,  Upimus  proceeded  to  abrogate  all  the  laws  whirt 
had  been  made  during  the  two  tiibuneships  of  Cains,  aad 
appointed  a  day  for  that  poipose. 

However,   not  satisfied   with  the  protection  of  all  ihi 
ite,  tha  itoighto,  tod,  a.  ttttmetww  tatiauc  of  alaypi^  t^^ 
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consul  was  also  attended  by  a  body  of  Candians,  who  weis. 
merceoariea  in  the  Roman  service.     Thus  guarded,  an*  ,, 
conBcious  of  the  superiority  of  his  force,  he  insulted  Grucchm,  ■ 
wherefcr  he  met  him ;    but  the  latter  avoided  all  recrimi-|  , 
nattoit,  and,  as  if  apprised  of  the  consul's  design,  would 
wear  no  kiad  of  arms  for   hia  defence.      However,  his'  ;■ 
friend  Flaccua,  a  zealous  tribuhe,  was  not  so  reiniss;    but- 
being  resolved  to  oppose  piirty  to  party,  he  brought  up'  • 
several  countrymeit  to  Rome,  under  a  pretence  of  their 
sadcing  emiJoyment. 

When  the  time  for  determining  the  controversy  was  ap. 
rtved,  one  of  the  lictors  having  called  the  porty  of  Gracchua  ■ 
'■  factious  citizens,"  was  instantly  killed.  His  murder 
caused  a  great  disturbance  in  the  assembly;  and  the 
senate  took  every  method  to  alarm  the  city,  by  investing 
the  consul  with  dictatorial  power,  causing  tlie  dead  lictov'a 
corse  to  bo  carried  through  the  atrerta,  and  ordering  the 
whole  body  of  nobles  to  appear  the  next  day,  with  their 
slaves  and  dependants,  upon  Mount  Aventine.  The  con- 
suls proclaimed,  "  that  whoever  would  bring  the  head  of 
Gracchus,  or  that  of  Flaccus  hia  friend,  should  receive  its 
weight  in  gold,"  It  was  to  no  puqmse  that  Gracchua 
repeatedly  sent  the  youngest  son  of  Flaccus,  who  was  yet 
a  child,  with  proposals  for  an  accommodation.  The  se- 
nate and  the  consuls,  sensible  of  their  superiority,  rejected 
all  hJs  offers,  and  resolved  to  punish  his  offence  with  death, ' 
Gracchus  fled  for  refuge  to  a  grove  beyond  the  Tiber, 
which  had  long  been  dedicated  to  the  Furies;  and  finding 
himself  surrounded  on  every  side,  he  prevailed  on  hia  slave 
to  kill  him. 

Thus  died  Gracchus,  ten  years  after  hie  brother  Tiberius, 
from  whose  characters  it  appears,  that  all  justice  was  on 
their  side,  and  all  injury  on  that  of  the  senate  (B.  C.  120, 
U.  C.  628).  In  fact,  this  body,  once  so  venerable,  was  now 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  people  only  by  their  su- 
perior luxuries;  and  they  ruled  the  commonwealth  by  thi' 
weight  of  that  authority  which  is  gained  from  riches,  and  a  i 
number  of  mercenary  dependencies.  In  short,  the  empire  ' 
bad  fallen  under  the  domination  of  a  hateful  aristocracy: 
and  nothing  can  appear  more  dreadful  to  a  thinking  mind, 
than  the  government  of  Rome  iirom  this  period,  till  it 
found  refuge  under  the  mild  but  prudent  despotisiD  of 
Augustus. 

Though  the  Romans  had  nearly  lost  tbsix  \\Vk,'iN!i^&,  ''3^^ 
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tnPTiPi  Ever  since  bit  retiim  to  Rome  front  Sardinia,  he 
htrl  Iwn  L'lected  one  of  the  triumviri,  &a  office  instituted 
by  iiM  litolher  Tiberius,  to  determine  the  tguantity  of  bai 
'f)Dac(«»eil  by  each  individual  of  the  state.  la  this  en' 
'ployintat  he  shewed  himself  exiremely  assiduooG,  airf' 
Dciiig  imprewed  with  the  game  fraternal  spirit  ot  eqnatitT,' 
.endeavoured  to  regulate  each  man's  posseaeions  Bccordisg 
to  law,  with  inflexible  justice.  Thoae  who  thought  thm* 
advM  aR^rieved  by  his  severity,  had  recourse  for  redress  te 
Scipio  Africiinus,  who  obtained  Tuditanus,  the  consul,  to  be 
choEffl  to  settle  the  claims  of  individuals  among  each 
other,  before  those  of  ihe  public  could  be  determined  by 
the  triumviri.  When  Tuaitanus  could  no  longer  defer 
the  settlement  of  the  lands  in  question,  he  preteniied  to  bi 
called  off  to  quell  an  insurrection,  and  thus  letl  tlie  claint 
and  the  wishes  of  the  people  undecided.  An  universtt 
clamour  was  raised  against  Scipio,  by  whose  artiAce  the 
procrastination  took  place,  and  whom  one  of  tlie  trihuDn 
even  cited  to  appear,  and  aoEwei  for  the  assassination  o( 
Tiberius  Gracchus.  Scipio,  however,  disdaining  to  meet 
the  charge,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  DeKtmorbiog,  and, 
hy  a  mark  round  his  neck,  it  appeared  that  he  had  beu 
strangled. 

The  <)eath  of  ^is  great  man  produced  much  suspicioii 
Against  ti\e  leaders  of  the  popular  parly,  and  partifulBrlT 
against  Gracchus,  who  scorned  to  clear  himself  from  a  crime 
of  whirh  there  were  no  proofs  against  him.  However,  et 
his  return  from  Carthage,  which  he  had  propoeed  to  rebuild 
ftud  people  from  Rome,  he  found  the  populace  feithless  md 
unsteady,  and  ready  to  withdraw  all  their  conlideaDe  font 
him,  aea  place  it  upon  Drusiis,  whose  charactes-  was  aum- 
pe^ched,  la  vain  he  designed  new  laws  in  their  f«TON^ 
and  called  up  sererat  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  difierenl 
tojsns  of  Italy  to  his  support.  The  senate  ordered  thera  all 
to  departfrom  Rome;  and  on  his  standing  for  the  tribune- 
ship  a  third  time,  he  was  r^ected,  through  the  artifice  of  bii 
enemies,  He  was  no  sooner  reduced  to  a  private  statiaiti 
tlian  the  senate  deputed  OpimuB,  the  consul,  who  'was  iW 
mortal  enemy,  to  be  the  instrument  of  their  malignity  BgVtiai 
'him,  Upimus  proceeded  to  abrogate  all  the  la\eft  ivhidl 
had  been  made  during  the  two  tribuneships  of  Caiog,,  ud 
appointed  a  day  for  that  purpose. 

Hnwever,    not  satisfied  with  the  protection  of  all  &t 
laU,  the  IdBg^iXa,  anA.  a  T»M»grott8  retimte  of  g' 
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consul  was  also  attended  by  a  body  of  Candians,  who  wer», 
mercenaries  ia   the   Roman  service.     Thus  guarded,   and^  , 
conscious  of  the  superiority  of  his  force,  he  inaulled  Gracckm , 
wherever  he  met  him  ;    but  the  latter  avoided  all  recrimi-,  , 
oation,  and,  as  if  apprised  of  the  canaul's  design,  would 
wear  no  kind  of  arms  for   his  defence.      However,  his'  . 
friend  Flaccus,  a  zealous  tribuhe,  was  not  so  remiss;    but 
beings  resolved  to  oppose  pjrly  lo  party,  he  brought  up  ■ 
several  countrymen  to  Rome,  under  a  pretence  of  their 
seeking  employment. 

Wheti  tiis  time  for  determining  the  controversy  was  ar- 
■  nved,  one  of  the  lictors  having  called  the  party  of  Gracchua 
"  factious  citizens,"  was  instantly  kUled.  His  murder 
caused  a  great  disturbance  in  the  assembly;  and  the 
senate  took  every  m^od  to  alarm  the  city,  by  investing 
the  consul  with  dictatorial  power,  causing  the  dead  lictoi's 
corec  to  be  carried  through  the  streets,  and  ordering  the 
■whole  boily  of  nobles  to  appear  the  next  day,  with  their 
slaves  and  dependants,  upon  Mount  Aventine.  The  con- 
suls proclaimed,  "  that  whoever  would  bring  the  head  of 
Gracchus,  or  that  of  Flaccus  his  friend,  should  receive  its 
weight  ID  gold. "  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Gracchus 
repeatedly  sent  the  youngest  son  of  Flaccua,  who  was  yet 
a  child,  with  proposals  for  an  accommodation.  The  se> 
nate  and  the  consuls,  sensible  of  their  superiority,  rejected 
all  his  offers,  and  resolved  to  punish  his  offence  with  death. ' 
Gracchus  fled  for  refuge  to  a  grove  beyond  the  Tiber, 
which  had  long  been  dedicated  to  the  Furies;  and  finding 
himself  surrounded  on  every  side,  he  prevailed  on  his  slave 
to  kill  him. 

Thus  died  Gracchus,  ten  years  after  his  brother  Tiberius; 
from  whose  characters  it  appears,  that  all  justice  was  oa 
their  side,  and  all  injury  on  that  of  the  senate  (B.  C.  120, 
U.  C.  628).  In  fact,  thb  body,  once  so  venerable,  was  now 
distinguished  IVoni  the  rest  of  the  people  only  by  their  su- 
perior luxuries ;  and  they  ruled  the  commonwealth  by  thti 
we^t  of  that  authority  which  is  gained  from  riches,  and  a 
number  of  mercenary  dependencies.  In  short,  the  empire 
had  fallen  under  the  domination  of  a  hateful  aristocracy:' 
and  nothing  can  appear  more  dreadful  to  a  thinking  mindi 
than  the  government  of  Rome  from  tliis  period,  till  it 
found   refuge   under  the  mUd  but  prudent  deapotism  of 

Though  the  Romans  had  nearly  lost  thetT  \vV:i«,iS\«&,  "s 
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KWTve.  E«r  »ince  hu  reiitm  to  Rome  from  Sardinia,  he 
bkil  bee D  elected  one  oi'  the  triumviri,  an  office  tnttituted 
by  U»  liroiher  Tiberiiw,  to  determine  the  quantity  of  itui 
''potimsed  bv  each  individual  of  the  state.  la  thie  ea^ 
idoytnenC  he  shewed  himself  extremely  assidnoas,  and' 
being  impressed  with  tine  Mme  fraternal  spirit  of  equaMf,' 
.endeavoured  to  regulate  each  man's  possessions  according 
to  liiw,  with  inflexible  justice.  Those  who  thougiit  than- 
sdves  aggrieved  by  bis  severity,  had  recourse  for  redres  ki 
Scipio  AfriranuB,  wlio  obtained  Tuditanus,  the  consul,  to  be 
chosen  to  settle  tlie  claims  of  individuals  among  esch 
other,  before  those  of  tlie  public  could  be  dctennined  by 
the  triumviri.  When  Tudilanua  could  no  longer  d(*r 
the  settlement  of  the  lands  id  c|uestroD,  he  pretended  to  be 
colled  off  to  quell  an  insurrettioD,  and  thus  left  the  claim 
and  the  wishes  of  the  people  undecided.  An  univ«iral 
clamour  was  raised  against  Scipio,  by  irhose  artifice  the 
procrastination  took  place,  &nd  whom  one  of  the  tribwM 
even  cited  to  appear,  and  answer  for  the  assassination  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus.  Scipio,  however,  disdaining  to  nett 
ibe  charge,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  neht  morning,  and, 
by  a  mark  round  his  neck,  it  appeared  that  he  ]i»A  bett 
strangled - 

The  rfentli  of  this  great  man  produced  much  suspicion 
ngainsl  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  and  partiroUrl; 
Sfjiunst  Gracchus,  who  scorned  to  clear  himself  from  a  cctne 
of  which  there  were  no  proofs  against  him.  However,  « 
his  return  from  Carthage,  which  he  had  proposed  to  rebuild 
and  people  from  Rome,  he  found  the  populace  £uthlega  and 
unsteadv,  and  ready  to  withdraw  all  their  confideDcc  fhiB 
faim,  apa  place  it  upon  Drusus,  whose  character  was  mmt- 
perched.  In  vain  he  designed  new  laws  in  their  fftvou^ 
and  called  up  several  of  Uie  inliabitants  of  tke  difiereM 
td,wna  of  Italy  to  his  support.  Tlie  senate  ordered  them  all 
to  deptrt  from  Rome;  and  on  his  standing  for  the  tribune- 
ship  a  third  lime,  he  was  rejected,  through  tJie  artifice  of  hi» 
enemies.  He  was  no  sooner  reduced  to  a  private  stiUion, 
than  the  senate  deputed  Opimue,  the  coivsul,  who  was  hit 
mortal  enemy,  to  be  the  instrument  of  their  malignity  agaiiai 
"him.  Opjmus  proceeded  to  abrogate  all  the  laws  whicb 
had  been  made  during  the  two  tribuneships  of  Ca-jus,  ani 
appointed  a  day  for  tihai  purpose. 

However,    not   satisfied   with  the  protection   of  ail  ihe 
ite,  the  knii^n,  tod  a  immMO'M  letioue  of  »lawi^  til  I 
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consul  was  also  atteoded  by  a.  body  of  Candians,  who  wer» 
raercenariea  in   the   Roman  service.     Thus  guarded,   aail  , 
con9ciou3of  the  superiority  oFhis  force,  he  insulted Graccliw' 
wherever  he  met  him ;    but  the  latter  avoided  all  recriniN,  , 
nation,  and,  as  if  apprtaed  of  the  conaurs  design,  would 
wear  do  kind  of  arms  for   his  defence.      However,  hia'  , 
friend  Flaccua,  a  zealous  tribuiie,  was  not  so  remiss;    but- 
being  resolved  to  oppose  party  to  party,  he  brought  up'  ■ 
several  countrymen  to  Rome,  under  a  pretence  of  their 
seekiDg  employment. 

When  tlie  time  for  determining  the  controversy  was  ar- 
■  rived,  one  of  the  llctors  having  called  the  party  of  Gracchua'  ■ 
"  factious  citizens,"  was  instantlv  killed.  Hia  murdw 
caused  a  great  dtsturbance  in  the  assembly ;  and  the 
senate  took  every  method  to  alarm  the  city,  by  investing 
the  consul  with  dictatorial  power,  causing  me  dead  lictor'a 
corse  to  bo  carried  through  the  streets,  and  ordering  the 
whole  body  of  nobles  to  appear  the  next  day,  with  their' 
slaves  and  dependants,  upon  Mount  Aventine.  The  con- 
suls proclaimed,  "  that  whoever  would  bring  the  head  of 
Gracchus,  or  that  of  Flaccus  his  friend,  should  receive  its 
weight  in  gold."  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Gracchus 
repeatedly  sent  the  youngest  son  of  Flaccus,  who  was  yet  ■ 
a  child,  with  proposals  for  an  accommodation.  Tiie  se- 
nate and  the  consuls,  sensible  of  their  superiority,  rejected 
all  his  offers,  and  resolved  to  punish  his  offence  with  death. 
Gracchus  Hod  for  refuge  to  a  grove  beyond  the  Tiber, 
which  had  long  been  dedicated  to  the  Furies ;  and  Hnding' 
himself  surrounded  on  every  side,  he  prevailed  on  his  slave 
to  kill  him. 

Thus  died  Gracchus,  ten  years  after  his  brother  Tiberius,  , 
from  whose  characters  it  appears,  that  all  justice  was  oa 
tlieir  side,  and  all  injury  on  that  of  the  senate  (B.  C.  120,' 
U.  C.  628).  In  fact,  this  body,  once  so  venerable,  was  now 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  people  only  by  their  sa- ' 
perior  lusuries;  and  they  ruled  the  commonwealth  by  thS 
weight  of  that  authority  which  is  gained  from  riches,  and  & 
number  of  mercenary  dependencies.  In  short,  the  empire 
had  ^len  under  the  domination  of  a  hateful  aristocracy;' 
and  nothing  can  appear  more  dreadful  to  a  thinking  mind, 
than  the  government  of  Rome  from  this  period,  till  it 
'  found  refuge  under  the  mild  hut  prudent  despotism  of 
Augustus. 

Though  the  Romans  hud  nearly  lost  their  Ube,i\; 
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icarri^o.  Ewer  since  hit  reiuni  to  Rome  from  Sardinia,  he 
bvl  l)«f  n  elecled  one  of  the  triumviri,  an  ofBce  iiMtituted 
by  lii*  liroilier  Tiberiue,  to  determine  the  quantity  of  land 
poHL-HBei!  by  each  individual  of  the  state.  In  this  eitt' 
'dioyinCDt  he  shewed  himself  extremely  assiduona,  a^ 
being  impressed  with  the  auae  traternaJ  ^irit  of  equahty,' 
■endearuured  to  regulate  each  man's  posse^ons  acccrding 
to  law,  with  inflexible  juwice.  Those  who  thought  them- 
selves a^^eved  by  bis  severity,  bad  recottrse  for  redress  n 
Scipio  AfricanuB,  who  obtained  Tuditaaus,  the  consal,  to  be 
cht^en  to  settle  the  claima  of  individuals  among  each 
other,  before  those  of  the  piibhc  could  be  determined  by 
the  triumviri.  When  Tuditanus  could  no  longer  drfa 
the  scltlement  of  the  lands  in  question,  he  pretended  to  ba 
called  off  to  quell  an  inaurrecUoa,  and  thus  left  the  claioii 
and  the  wishes  of  the  people  undecided.  An  univereal 
clamour  was  raised  against  Scipio,  by  whose  artitiee  the 
procrastination  took  place,  and  whom  one  of  the  tribHici 
even  cited  to  appear,  sind  answer  for  the  assasei nation  of 
riberiuB  Gracchus.  Scipio,  however,  disdaining  to  n«el 
(lie  charg:?,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  De^ttnomiD*,  and, 
by  a  mark  round  his  neck,  it  appeared  that  he  had  been 
Btrangled- 

Tliedeiilh  of  this  great  man  produced  much  siispiciOii 
ngainst  tlie  leaders  of  ibe  popular  party,  and  partienlarlj 
against  Gracchus,  who  scorned  to  clear  himself  from  a  crimt 
of  which  there  were  no  proofs  against  him.  However,  on 
hla  return  from  Carthage,  which  lie  had  proposed  ta  rebuild 
and  people  from  Rome,  lie  found  the  populace  laitldesa  mi 
unsteady,  and  ready  to  withdraw  all  their  confidence  ftm 
him,  aod  place  it  upon  Drusus,  whose  character  was  vaiifi- 
peached.  In  vain  be  designed  new  laws  in  their  f&vOHC 
and  called  up  several  of  Uie  inhabitants  of  the  diflerent 
tc^wns  of  Iluly  to  his  support.  The  senate  ordered  them  all 
to  depnrtfrom  Rome)  and  on  his  standing  for  the  tiibuae- 
ship  a  Uiird  time,  he  was  rqected,  through  tlio  artifice  of  hii 
enemies.  He  was  no  sooner  reduced  to  a  private  station, 
tliau  the  senate  deputed  Opimus,  the  consul,  who  was  bii 
mortal  enemy,  to  be  the  instrument  of  their  malignity  agaiiot 
'hlin.  Upimus  proceeded  to  abrogate  all  the  laws  vhid; 
hod  been  made  during  the  two  tribunesbips  of  Caius.  and 
»  appointed  a  day  for  that  purpose. 

"  wever,   not  satisfied  wilh  the  protection   of  all 
,  tha  knights,  tod  a  wHaMoiB  wtjnue  of  »Iavm,  ft  | 
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coDsul  was  bJso  attended  by  a  body  of  Candiana,  ^rho  vrera 
raercenftriea  in  the  Roman  service.  Thus  guarded,  ai34i 
conaciousoftljesitperiorily  of  his  force, he  insulted GniccliiM: 
wherever  he  met  him ;  but  the  latter  avoided  all  recrimi-, 
aation,  and,  as  if  apprised  of  the  consul's  design,  would, 
wear  no  kind  of  arras  for  his  defence.  However,  hia' 
friend  Placcue,  a  zealous  tribuiie,  was  not  ao  remiss;  but' 
being  resolved  to  oppose  piirty  to  party,  he  brcmght  up- 
several  countrymen  to  Rome,  under  a  pretence  of  their 
seeking  employment. 

When  the  time  for  determining  the  controversy  was  ar- 
'  nved,  one  of  the  lictors  having  called  the  party  of  GracchuS' 
"  factious  citizens,"  was  instantly  killed.  His  murder 
caused  a  great  disturbance  in  the  assembly ;  and  tha 
senate  took  every  method  to  alarm  the  city,  by  investing; 
the  consul  with  dictatorial  power,  causing  the  dead  lictar's 
corse  to  be  carried  through  the  streets,  and  ordering  the 
■vvliole  boily  of  nobles  to  appear  the  next  day,  with  their 
slams  and  dependants,  upon  Mount  Aventine.  The  con- 
suls proclaimed,  "  that  whoever  would  bring  the  head  of 
Gracchus,  or  that  of  Flaccus  his  friend,  should  receive  its 
weight  in  gold."  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Gracchus 
repeatedly  sent  the  youngest  son  of  Flaccus,  who  was  yet 
a.  child,  with  proposals  for  an  accommodation.  The  se~ 
uale  and  the  consuls,  sensible  of  their  superiority,  rejected 
all  his  offers,  and  resolved  to  punish  his  offence  with  death. 
Gracchus  fled  for  refuge  to  a  grove  beyond  the  Tiber, 
which  had  long  been  dedicated  to  the  Furies;  and  finding 
hunself  surrounded  on  every  side,  he  prevailed  on  his  slave 
to  kill  him.  ' 

Thus  died  Gracchus,  ten  years  after  his  brother  Tiberius, 
from  whose  characters  it  appears,  that  all  justice  was  on. 
their  side,  and  all  injury  on  that  of  the  senate  (B.  C,  120,' 
U.  C.  628).  In  fact,  this  body,  once  so  venerable,  was  now 
distinguished  trora  the  rest  of  the  people  only  by  their  sn-  ' 
perior  luxuries;  and  they  ruled  tne  commonwealth  by  tfaA 
weight  of  that  authority  which  is  gained  from  riches,  and  a 
number  of  mercenary  dependencies.  In  short,  the  empire 
had  fallen  under  the  domination  of  a  hateful  aristocracy; 
'  and  nothing  can  appear  more  dreadful  to  a  thinking  mind, 
than  the  government  of  Rome  from  tliis  period,  till  it 
found  refuge  under  the  mild  but  prudent  despottaw  of 
Au^istiis. 

'  e  Romans  had  nearly  lost  their  l\\teA< 
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tewTvc  Ever  aincB  his  reiiira  to  Rome  from  SaTriinia,  he 
Itful  liern  elected  one  of  the  triumviri,  an  office  inatitiitat 
by  lit«  liTolher  Tiberius,  to  deleriuine  the  quantity  of  hmd 

<  'poMeaaeil    by  each  individuiil  of  the  state,      la    this  eak 

£ytiieiit  he  shewed  himself  extremely  assiduoue,  ud 
ij^  impressed  with  the  ume  Iralemal  spirit,  of  equality; 
■endeavoured  to  legulmte  each  man's  possessions  acoDrdin^ 
to  luw,  with  inflexible  juitice.  Those  who  thought  them* 
■dvec  apgrieved  by  bia  severity,  had  recottrse  for  redrEsK  to 
Scipio  Africanus,  who  obtained  Tuditanos,  the  consul,  tote 
chceeu  to  »ettle  the  claims  of  individuals  among  each 
other,  before  those  of  the  public  could  be  determined  is^ 
the  triumviri.  When  Tuditanus  could  no  longer  dtftr 
the  Beltlement  of  the  lands  in  question,  he  preteade<l  to  he 
called  off  to  quell  an  insurrection,  and  thus  left  the  clainu 
and  the  wishes  of  the  people  undecided.  An  universal 
clamour  was  raised  ^;ainet  Scipio,  by  whose  artifice  llie 
proctastinalion  took  place,  and  whom  one  of  the  triboM! 
even  cited  to  appear,  and  answer  for  (he  asaassination  of 
liberius  Gracchus.  Scipio,  however,  disdaining  to  mwl 
Ibe  charge,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  tent  morning,  and, 
by  a  mark  round  his  neck,  it  appeared  that  be  haid  beea 
etrangted. 

The  ite.Tth  of  UiJs  great  man  produced  mtich  suspicion 
n^insl  tlie  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  and  partimlarly 
against  Gracchus,  who  gcomed  to  clear  himself  from  a  ciinie 
of  which  there  were  no  proofs  against  him.  However,  m 
his  return  from  Carthage,  which  he  had  proposed  to  rebuild 
and  people  from  Rome,  he  found  the  populace  Daithlesa  ^ 
nnsteadv,  and  ready  to  withdraw  all  their  confidence  fi 
4iiin,  aod  iplace  it  upon  Drusus,  whose  character  was  am 
peached.  In  vain  he  designed  new  laws  in  their  tMfmi, 
and  called  up  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  difiercnt 
tD,wi|s  of  Italy  to  his  support.  The  senate  ordered  them  atl 
to  depart  from  Rome;  and  on  his  standing  for  the  tribune-  I 
ship  a  tjiird  time,  he  was  rt^ected,  through  the  artifice  of  hii  ■ 
ei^emies.  He  was  no  sooner  reduced  to  a  private  stati' 
tnau  the  senate  deputed  Opimus,  the  consul,  who  was 
mortal  enemy,  to  be  the  instrumentof  their  malignity  agi 
'him.  Opimus  proceeded  to  abrogate  all  the  laws  wi, 
had  been  made  during  the  two  tribuneships  of  Caitu^.  i 
appointed  a  day  for  that  purpose. 

However,    not   satisfied   witli   the   protection    of  e 
Utej  the  koightk,  VbA  &  aMnffirow  tetinue  ot  iff 
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consul  was  also  attended  by  a  body  of  Candians,  who  were 
raercenariea  in  the  Roman  service.     Thus  guarded,  and'  , 
congciousof  theauperiorily  ot'hisforccheinaiiitedGriiccliiH,  . 
nherever  he  met  him  ;    but  the  latter  avoided  al!  recrimi..  , 
nation,  and,  as  if  apprised  of  the  consul's  design,  would. 
wear  no  kind  of  arms  for  bis  defence.      However,  hi*- 
liiend  Flaccus,  a  zealous  tribune,  was  not  so  remiss;    but' 
being  resolved  to  oppose  pjrty  to  party,  he  brought  up'  ■ 
several  countrymen  to  Rome,  under  a  pretence  of  their 
seeking  employment. 

When  the  time  for  determining  the  controversy  was  ar- 
■  nved,  one  of  the  lictors  having  called  the  party  of  Gracchui  . 
"  factious  citizens,"  was  tDstantly  killed.  His  murder 
caused  a  great  disturbance  in  the  assembly;  and  the 
senate  took  every  method  to  alarm  the  city,  by  investing 
the  consul  with  dictatorial  power,  causing Uie  dead  lictors 
corse  to  be  carried  through  the  streets,  and  ordering  the 
whole  body  of  nobles  to  appear  the  next  day,  with  their 
slaves  and  dependants,  upon  Mount  Aventine,  The  con- 
suls proclaimed,  "that  whoever  would  bring  the  head  of 
Gracchus,  or  that  of  Flaccns  his  friend,  should  receive  its 
weight  in  gold."  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Gracchus 
repeatedly  sent  the  youngest  son  of  Flaccus,  who  was  yet  i 
a  child,  with  proposals  for  an  accommodation.  The  se- 
nate and  the  consuls,  sensible  of  their  superiority,  rejected 
all  his  offers,  and  resolved  to  punish  his  offence  with  death. 
Gracchus  fled  for  refuge  to  a  grove  beyond  the  Tiber, 
which  had  long  been  dedicated  to  the  Furies;  and  finding 
himself  surrounded  on  every  side,  he  prevailed  on  his  slave 
to  kill  him. 

Thus  died  Gracchus,  ten  years  after  his  brother  Tiberius,'    , 

from  whose  characters  it  appears,  that  all  justice  was  oa 

their  side,  and  all  injury  on  that  of  the  senate  (B.  C.  120," 

U.  C.  628).  In  fact,  this  body,  once  so  venerable,  was  now 

distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  people  only  by  their  sa- 

perior  luxuries;  and  they  ruled  the  commonwealth  by  tlrt 

weight  of  that  authority  which  is  gained  from  riches,  and  a 

number  of  mercenary  dependencies.     In  short,  the  empire 

had  fallen  under  the  domination  of  a  hateful  aristocracy:' 

and  nothing  can  appear  more  dreadful  to  a  thinking  mind, 

\    than   the  government  of  Rome  from  this  period,  tiD  it 

t    found   refuge  under  the  mild  but  prudent  despotism  of 

J   Au^istus. 

Though  the  Romans  had  nearly  lost  theic  Ubettiwx,  ■^*^- 
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tnprv<!.  Cver  sinM  hU  retura  to  Rome  from  Sardinia,  tie 
bftd  bwn  cJectid  one  of  the  triumviri,  an  office  innituUd 
1^  liis  l>TOtlier  Tib«nua,  to  determine  the  qutmtity  of  lend 
'<pouawe(l  by  each  individual  of  the  slate.  la  thtsm' 
ttloyin^nt  lie  ehewed  hjioself  extremely  assidooae,  and 
being  impre«ed  vnih  tke  same  fraternal  spirit  of  e^aMj^ 
■endeavoured  to  regulate  each  man's  possessions  according 
to  law,  with  inflesible  justice.  Tbcaewho  thought  them* 
«dve»  a^Tieved  by  hia  severity,  had  recontr^  for  redren  m 
Scipio  AfricHnuE,  who  obtained  Tuditanus,  the  consul,  to  be 
chweo  to  settle  the  claims  of  individuals  among  eacb 
otber,  before  those  of  the  public  could  bedeterminedb; 
tLe  triumviri.  When  Tuditanus  could  no  longer  dt&r 
the  Helllemeot  of  the  lands  in  question,  he  pretended  to  be 
called  off  to  quell  an  insurrection,  »nd  tlius  left  the  claimi 
and  the  wishes  of  the  people  undecided.  An  universil 
clamour  was  raised  gainst  Scipio,  by  whose  artifice  ihe 
procrastination  took  place,  and  whom  one  of  the  tribow) 
even  ciled  to  appear,  aiul  aoswer  for  the  assassinatioo  of 
liberius  Gracchus.  Scipio,  however,  dt&daiiung  to  net)  i 
Ihe  charg;e,  was  found  deail  in  his  bed  B^xt  morning,  andr 
by  a  mark  round  his  neck,  it  appeared  that  he  hml  ben 
strangled. 

The  de:ah  of  this  great  man  produced  much  suspioion 
ftgaiiiBt  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  and  partiridarly 
against  Gracchus,  who  scorned  to  clear  himself  from  a  erui 
of  which  there  were  no  proofs  against  him.  Honerer,  i 
hIa  return  from  Carthage,  which  he  had  proposed  to  rebuilJ 
and  peofdc  from  Home,  he  found  tlie  populace  ^thlesa  and 
unateadv,  and  ready  to  withdraw  all  their  confidence  fitWi 
faim,  aca  place  it  upon  Drusus,  whose  character  was  unim- 
peached.  In  vaiTi  he  designed  new  laws  in  their  favour, 
and  called  up  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  difierox 
towns  of  Italy  to  his  support.  The  senate  ordered  ihem  all 
to  depart  from  Rome;  and  on  his  standing  for  the  tribun 
ship  a  third  tirae,  he  was  rejected,  through  tlie  artifice  of  1 
enemicB.  He  was  no  sooner  reduced  to  a  private  statiqD, 
than  the  senate  deputed  Opimus,  the  consul,  who  was  hit 
mortal  enemy,  to  be  the  instrument  of  their  malign  ity  agaira 
"him.  OpimuB  proceeded  to  abrogate  all  the  laws  wh,' " 
had  been  made  during  the  two  Uibuneships  of  Caiuo*  a 
appointed  a  day  for  that  purpose.  ,    ,     > 

However,    not   satisfied   with   the  protection    of  allj 
late,  the  kuie^ta,  txA  &  nvuaemai  retinue  of  V 
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;  Tiie  news  of  thU  nnexpected  enterprise  excited  the 
Qtmbst  tercors  in  Rome,  and  at  the  same  instant  ibight 
beseen/th^  citi^iens  flying  into  the  country  for  safety,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  seeking  shelter  in  the  city. 
In  this  universal  confusion,  Poinpey  felt  all  that  remorse 
Avhich  must  necessarily  arise  from  the  remembrance  of 
haYing  =  advanced  his  rival  to  his  present  pitch  of  power. 
Several  of  his  former  friends  were  ready  to  accnse^kim  of 
supineness/  and  sarcastically  to  reproach  his  ill-grounded 
confidence;  and  Cato  reminded  him  of  the  many  warn- 
ings which  ke  had  given  him,  and  to  which  he  had  paid 
no  attention^  Wearied  with  these  reproaches,  which  were 
ofFered  under  colour  of  advice,  Pompey  endeavoured  to 
enoourage  and  confirm  his  followers.  He  confessed,  in- 
deed, that  he  had  been  deceived  in  Ccesar's  aims,  of 
which  he  had  judged  only  by  the  purity  of  his  own; 
but  if  his  friends  were  still  inspired  with  .the  love  of  free- 
dom, they  might  yet  enjoy  it.  He  consoled  them  by 
holding  out  the  most  flattering  prospects,  that  his  two 
lieutenants  were  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army  in 
Spain,  composed  of  veteran  troops  who  had  made  a  con- 
quest of'  the  East;  and  that,  besides  these,  there  were  in- 
finite resources  both  in  Asia  and  Africa,  together  with 
the  succours  which  they  might  reasonably  expect  to  receive 
from  all  the  kingdoms  in  alliance  with  Rome.  This  re- 
presentatiou)  in  some  measure,  revived  the  hopes  of  the 
confederacy.  Not  being  in  a  capacity  to  resist  Ccesar  at 
Rome,  he  resolved  to  lead  his  forces  to  Capua,  and  join 
-his  two  legions  which  were  there  stationed  ;  and  the  great- 
est part  of  the  senate,  his  private  friends  and  dependents, 
together  with  all  those  who  espoused  his  cause,  agreed  to 
follow  him.  But  no  words  can  paint  the  nu'seryof  the 
scene  when  he  quitted  Rome :  ancient  senators,  respecta- 
ble^  magistrates,  and  many  of  the  flower  o^  the  young 
nobility,  thuH  obliged  to  leave  their  native  city  defenceless 
to  the  invader,  raised  an  universal  concern  in  all  ranks  of 
people,  who  followed  them  part  of  the  way  with  lamenta- 
tions, tears,  and  vows  for  their  success. 

Coisar  being  unable  to  bring  Pompey  to  an  accommo- 
dation, resolved  to  pursue  him  into  Capua,  and  marched 
on  to  take  possession  of  the  cities  which  lay  between  him 
and  his  rival,  without  regarding  Rome,  which  he  knew 
would  fall  of  course  to  the  conqueror.  Corsinium  was 
the  first  city  that  attempted  to  sto^  tVv^  t«i^^\V^  ^^w  \v>«^ 
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I  mrrvL-.  1>er  aJoce  KU  retiiTD  to  Rome  from  Sardinia,  he 
a  Iftd  \<eeti  electwi  one  of  Ibe  trhimviri,  an  otEce  inMituted 
f  hj  lint  brothei  Tiberius,  to  delecnijne  the  quantity  of  luri 
^ifiowi.-Haed    by  each  individuul  of  the  BUite.      ia    this  enk 

tiyineut  he  shewed  himself  extremely  assiduouB,  aatf' 
iiig  impressed  with  the  same  fraternal  spirit  of  et^iiahff,' 
I  -atdeavDured  to  te^lat«  each  man's  possessions  Bccordisg 
to  ]aw,  with  inflexible  juitice.  Those -v ho  thought  them- 
>  sdves  s^grieved  by  his  severity,  bad  recourse  for  redrees  w 
Scipio  Africanus,  who  obtained  Tuditanus,  the  consul,  to  Ik 
I  choseD  to.  settle  the  claims  of  individuals  among  each 
other,  before  those  of  the  public  could  be  determined  by 
the  triumviri.  When  Tuditanus  could  no  longer  defa 
the  settlement  of  the  lands  in  question,  he  pretended  to  be 
called  off  to  quell  an  inaurrectioB,  and  thus  left  the  claimi 
and  the  uishes  of  the  people  undecided.  Aa  tiniversal 
«liunour  was  raised  against  Scipio,  by  whose  artifice  the 
proctaati nation  took  place,  and  whom  one  of  the  tribuMx 
even  cited  to  appear,  and  answer  for  the  assassination  of 
riberiua  Gracchus.  Scipio,  however,  disdaining  to  raerl 
the  charge,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  next  morning,  and, 
by  a  mark  round  bii  nccic,  it  appeared  that  he  had  ben 
Btraiigled- 

Tlie  rtenth  of  this  great  man  produced  much  Buspicion 
•i|;ainEl  tlie  leaders  of  the  poj^iular  party,  and  particolarli 
against  Gracchus,  who  scorned  to  clear  himself  from  a  ciaie 
I  of  which  there  were  no  proo&  against  liim.  However,  on  I 
I  his  return  from  Carthage,  which  he  had  proposed  to  rehuild  I 
I  and  people  from  Rome,  he  found  the  populace  faithless  ai 
I  tinsleady,  and  ready  to  withdraw  all  their  confidence  froaj 
I  iiim,  and  place  it  upon  Drusus,  whose  characua-  y 
I  poached.  In  vain  he  designed  new  laws  in  their  ittvm 
I  and  called  up  several  of  die  inliabitants  of  tlie  difi 
I  to,wii£  of  Italy  to  his  support.  The  senate  ordered  lh«n'll 
i  to  departfiom  Home;  and  on  his  standing  far  the  tribune- 
I  ship  a  third  time,  tie  was  rejected,  through  die  artifice  of  hit 
I  ei^cmies.  He  was  no  sooner  reduced  to  a  private  atatigD, 
I  than  the  senate  deputed  Opimus,  the  consul,  who  was  hit 
I  mortal  enemy,  tobe  the  instrument  of  their  malignity  agiunst 
I  ^im.  Opimus  proceeded  to  abrogate  all  the  laws  wbicfi 
I  kad  been  made  during  the  two  tiibuneships  of  Caius,  and 
t-Bppointed  a  day  for  that  purpose, 

I  However,  not  satisfied  with  the  protection  of  all  tlK 
■fcfliite,  the  kniglvta,  aud  a  t\umEvtn\s  retinue  of  slaves,  lit 
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consul  was  also  attended  by  a  body  of  Candians,  who  were 
mercenaries  in  the  Roman  service.  Thus  guarded,  and 
conscious  of  the  superiority  of  his  force,  he  insulted  Gniccliua 
wherever  he  met  him  ;  but  the  latter  avoided  all  ^ecrinl^t^ 
nation,  and,  as  if  apprised  of  the  consul's  design,  would. 
wear  no  kind  of  arras  for  his  defence.  Hovfever,  hii' 
tiriend  Flaccua,  a  zealous  tribune,  was  not  so  remiss;  but' 
being  resolved  to  oppose  parly  to  party,  he  brought  up' 
several  countrymen  to  Rome,  under  a  pretence  of  their 
seielciDg  employment. 

When  the  time  for  determining  the  controversy  was  ar- 
rived, one  of  the  licton  having  called  the  party  of  Gracchus' 
"  factious  citizens,"  was  instantly  IcUled.  His  murder 
caused  a  great  disturbance  in  the  assembly;  and  the 
senate  took  every  method  to  alarm  the  city,  by  investing 
the  consul  with  dictatorial  power,  causing  me  dead  lictor'a 
corse  to  be  carried  through  the  streets,  and  ordering  the 
whole  boily  of  nobles  to  appear  the  next  day,  with  their 
slaves  and  dependants,  upon  Mount  Aventine.  The  con- 
suls proclaimed,  "  that  whoever  would  bring  the  head  of 
Gracchus,  or  that  of  Flaccus  his  friend,  should  receive  its 
weight  in  gold."  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Gracchus 
repeatedly  sent  the  youngest  son  of  Flaccus,  who  was  yet 
a  child,  with  proposals  for  an  accommodation.  The  se- 
nate and  (he  consuls,  sensible  of  their  superiority,  rejected 
all  his  offers,  and  resolved  to  punish  his  ofTence  with  deathi 
Gracchus  fled  for  refuge  to  a  grove  beyond  the  Tiber, 
which  had  long  been  dedicated  to  the  Furies;  and  finding 
bmisetf  surrounded  on  every  side,  he  prevailed  on  his  slave 
to  kill  him. 

Thas  died  Gracchus,  ten  years  after  his  brother  Tiberius, 
from  whose  characters  it  appears,  that  all  justice  was  oa 
their  side,  and  all  injury  on  thai  of  the  senate  (B.  C.  I20,' 
U.  C.  628).  In  fact,  this  body,  once  so  venerable,  was  now 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  people  only  by  their  su- 
perior luxuries;  and  they  ruled  the  commonwealth  by  thA 
weight  of  that  authority  which  is  gained  from  riches,  and  a 
number  of  mercenary  dependencies.  In  short,  the  empire 
had  fallen  under  the  domination  of  a  hateful  aristocracy; 
and  nothing  can  appear  more  dreadful  to  a  thinking  mind, 
than  the  government  of  Rome  from  this  period,  till  it 
found  refuge  under  the  mild  but  prudent  despotism  of 
Augustus. 

Though  the  Romans  had  nearly  lost  their  V\\iei\!\M 
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gled  in  some  old  intrcnthmtnls,  fell  into  disorder,  and 
great  numbers  of  them  perished.  Pompey  pursued  bu 
flucccss  to  the  very  camp  of  Ctcsar,  but,  fearing'  an  acnbtu- 
cade,  withdrew  his  troops,  and  bjf  ^ia  timid  caution  Urt 
tiie  empire  of  the  world. 

However,  the  resolution  of  Cieaar  did  not  forsake  hiiu. 
nor  his  hopes  fail  He  found  that  hitherto  his  attempt!  la 
force  Pompey  lo  engage  on  eijual  terms  were  ioett'eolunl ; 
R[id  he,  therefore,  resolved  to  appear  as  if  willing  tapni- 
traet  the  war  in  his  turn.  Having  called  his  army  togeiher, 
he  thus  addressed  them  with  his  usual  composure  and  iu- 
Irepidity:  "  We  have  no  reason,  my  fellow  soldiers,  to  lie 
••  dejected  at  our  late  miscarria^;  ihe  loss  of  one  balllr, 
"  after  such  numbers  as  have  been  obtained,  sUouU 
"  awaken  our  caution  rather  than  depress  our  reaolulioo: 
"  let  us  Temcmber  the  long  course  of  victories  wjiich  bate 
*•  been  gained  by  ub  in  Gaul,  Britain,  Italy,  and  Spaiu: 
*'  and  then  let  us  consider  how  many  greater  dangers  wi 
"  have  escaped;  which  have  served  only  to  increase  the 
«  pleasure  of  auceeeding  victory.  If  alter  all  these  tf 
**  no wned  exploits  and  glorious  successes,  one  little  disa^lH' 
"  one  error  of  inadvertency,  or  indeed  of  destiny  tlieir. 
"has  deprived  us  of  our  just  reward,  yet  we  have  lUll 
«  sufficient  force  to  ensure  it  for  the  future;  and  though 
**  we  should  be  deprived  of  every  resource,  yet  lit* 
"  brave  have  one  still  left  to  overcome  every  datiget— 
"  namely,  to  despise  it,"  After  thus  encouraging  tin 
legions,  and  degrading  some  of  the  subaltern  oflicers,  wlio 
lad  been  remiss  in  their  duly,  he  prepared  to  decamp,  and 
to  make  his  retreat  to  ApoUonia,  where  l>e  desigoed  tore- 
fresh  and  recruit  his  troops.  Having,  therefore,  sent  hi> 
^ggage  forward,  he  followed  at  the  bead  of  hisspldi«rs: 
And,  thuug-h  pursued  by  Pompey,  yet  having  Uie  advaa- 
tagc  in  point  of  time,  he  effected  his  inteittion.  deai 
being  informed  that  Domitius,  one  of  his  lieut^aanls  whi 
was  stationed  in  Macedonia,  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  oB' 
by  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  marched  thence  lo 
feis  assistance,  and  was  joined  by  Domitius  on  the  frontiers 
■*f  ThcBsaly. 

'  "    The  officers  of  Pompey  being  greatly  elated  with  theit 
recent  victory,  continually  solicited  their  general  to  bring 
tbem  to  a  decisive  battle,  and  even  presumed  to  tax  the 
irity  of  his  motives  for  ptocras  tin  alien.     Pompey,  thus 
tied  by  men  oE  <fleak  Vui^  aj»tV  «,%^i:  ex(teciatioD£, 
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and  incessantlj  teased  with  importunities  to  engage,  re- 
nounced hi»  own  belter  judgment,  and,  advancing  into 
Thesaaly,  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Pharsatia.  Thither 
also  Csagai'  marched;  and  the  approach  of  these  two  great 
armies,  together  with  the  greatness  of  the  prize  for  whicli 
they  contended,  filled  the  minds  of  all  with  anxiety.  The 
army  of  Pompey,  however,  which  waa  much  more  nume- 
rous than  thai  of  his  antagonist,  seemed  con6dent  of  vic- 
tory, and  hoped  much  from  the  justice  of  their  cause," 

When  the  two  armies  were  drawn  out  for  battle,  they 
continued  to  gaze  upon  each  other  for  some  time  with 
mutual  terror  and  dreadful  serenity  (B.  C.  43,  U.  C.  705). 
At  length  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  engagement 
commenced  with  great  impetuosity.  The  infantry  luain- 
taiaed  the  contest  with  equal  success;  but  the  cavalry  of 
Pompey,  which  was  more  numerous,  and  ou  which  he 
rested  all  his  bopes,  were  totally  routed,  and  fled  in  great 
disorder  to  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Ceesar  then 
inarched  to  the  camp  of  his  opponent,  which  was  bravely 
defended  for  some  time;  but  as  nothing  could  resist  the 
ardour  of  the  victorious  army,  the  camp  and  trenches  were 
at  last  evacuated,  and  the  survivors  escaped  to  tlie  moun- 
tains. On  seeing  the  field  and  camp  strewed  with  his 
fallen  countrymen,  Ccesar  appeared  deeply  affected  at  so 
melancholy  a  spectacle,  and  exclaimed,  as  If  by  way  of 
justification,  "  They  would  have  it  so ! " 

Upon  entering  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  every  object 
presented  fresh  instances  of  the  blind  presumption  and 
madness  of  his  adversaries :  in  all  parts  were  tents  adorned 
with  ivy  and  branches  of  myrtles,  couches  covered  with 
purple,  and  side-boards  loaded  with  plate.  In  short,  all 
things  exhibited  the  most  relined  luxury,  and  seemed  rather 
preparatives  for  a  banquet,  or  the  rejoicing  for  a  victory, 
than  the  dispositions  for  a  battle.  Thus  Ceesar  by  his  con- 
duct gamed  the  most  complete  victory  in  the  annals  of 
history,  and,  by  his  great  clemency  after  the  engagement, 
seems  to  have  deserved  it.  His  loss  amounted  only  to  two 
hundred  men;  whilst  that  of  Pompey  was  not  less  than 
fifteen  thousand.  Twenty-four  thousand  men  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  ^eatest  part  of  theia 
.entered  into  Cessar's  army.     The  senators  and    Roman 
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Bniglilj  wlio  fell  into  liis  hands,  he  generously  liberewd, 
and  allowed  lliem  to  retire  whither  they  pleased;  andlk 
letters  whiuhPompey  had  received  from  several  personsrto 
-ished  to  be  thought  neutral,  he  committed  to  the  flattM 
ilhoul  reading  them,  as  Pompey  had  done  on  a  ftnuw 
■casion.  After  thus  perrorming  all  the  duties  oF  i 
general  and  a  slatesman,  and  being  determined  to  fofioH 
""  pey,  he  began  his  march,  oud  arrived  tlie  same  ddyal 
Larissa. 

Pompey  fled  with  precipitation,  and  embarking  on  boajd 
L  vessel,  steered  to  Lesbos,  to  take  in  hia  wife  Comela, 
vhom  he  had  left  there,  at  a  distance  from  the  tlieaHe  of 
lar.  He  then  resolved  to  apply  to  Ptolemy,  king;ijf  E^wl, 
o  whose  father  he  had  been  a  considerable  benefactor, 
and,  sailing  to  the  ^yptian  coast,  sent  to  implocfepfo- 
tection  and  safety.  But  the  minislrra  of  Ptolemy,  dttSd- 
"ng  the  power  of  Ctesar,  basely  determined  to  eourthii 
favour  by  the  murder  of  hia  rival.  Accordingly,  tljeyMiil 
a  boat  lo  the  ship  of  Pompey,  and  as  soon  as  tiewM 
brought  on  shore,  a  Roman  centurion,  who  had  fougU 
under  his  banners,  stabbed  him,  and  cwtting  off  hisjiMd, 
threw  the  naked  body  on  the  strand,  which  wasabanddtwd 
0  every  insnlt.  However,  Philip,  his  faithful  freedmsi), 
nd  an  old  soldier  who  had  served  under  Pompey  in  feii 
youth,  burnt  iLe  corpse,  and  collecting  the  ashes,  )>iinB<t 
them  under  a  little  rising  earth,  over  which  was  afterwai^ 
placed  the  following  inacripuon:  "  He,  whose  merits  de- 
■■'  served  a  temple,  can  now  scarcely  find  a  tomb."  Saoh 
was  the  melancholy  end,  and  such  the  mean  fijneralof 
(Pompey  the  Great,  who  had  many  opportunities  of  ^ 
slaving  hia  country,  but  rejected  them  all  with  disdain. 
-He' is  generally  considered  as  tlie  champion  of  liberty,  bimI. 
itlierefore,  the  generous  soul  sympathizes  in  his  fate. 
','  >.  Pompey  was  fonder  of  glory  than  of  power,  of  praite 
ithan  command,  and  more  vain  than  ambitious.,  His 
talentt  in  war  were  inferior  only  to  those  of  Cssar;  avfl, 
it  was,  therefore,  his  peculiar  misfortune  to  contend  wUha 
man,  in  whose  presence  all  other  military  merit  lost  iM 
iustre.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  during  the  last  war,  hii 
were  more  pine  than  those  ot  Cffisar,  as.  they  eoulil 
,]iot<  be  tried  by  the  event;  but  it  is  certain,  ttaath^fee- 
.quently  rejected' all  offers  of  Accommodation,  and>ptuiwrig 
kJoiself  oh  thesupevioT  jn«tie«  of  his  cattse,  began  Bctrfm^ 
^the  instability  at  (ortaive,  «.ftA  \.q  Dotwita \wl?w%  tw     ' 
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sessed  tliepawer.  With  whatever  mildness  he  might  have, 
.conducted  kimaelf  in  case  of  victory,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  exceed  the  moderation  of  Ctesar.  Rome  was  be- 
come too  much  depraved,  and  too  much  sunk  in  luxury, 
to  be  any  longer  able  to  preserve  its  freedom;  and  from- 
this  period,  the  Roman  empire  could  not  exist  without  a 
master. 

Cfcsar  pursued  Pgmpey  to  Alexandria,  where  one  of 
the  munierers  presented  the  head  and  ring  of  his  riva), 
in  order,  as  he  supposed,  to  propitiate  the  conqiieror, 
Ctesar,  however,  had  too  much  humanity  to  be  pleased' 
wilb  so  horrid  a  spectacle,  and  turning  from  it  with  dis- 
gust, gave  vent  to  his  sensibility  in  a  flood  of  tears. 
He  shortly  after  caused  a  magnificent  tomb  to  be  erected 
to  his  memory  on  the  spot  where  he  was  murdered,  and 
near  to  it  built  a  temple,  consecrated  to  Nemesis,  the- 
goddess  who  took  vengeance  on  those  who  oppress  tie 
miserable. 

At  this  time,  the  sovereignty  of  Bgypt  was  in  drsputei 
between  Ptolemy  and  his  Sister  Cleopatra.  The  latter,' 
liiough  married  to  her  brother,  and  joint  heir  by  the  wili- 
of  her  father,  was  ambitious  of  undivided  authority^ 
Ceesar,  captivated  by  the  charms  of  the  beauteous  queeh 
decided  in  her  favour.  A  war  ensued,  in  which  Ptolemy 
lost  hb  life,  and  Egypt  was  subdued  by  the  Romari  arms. 
Csesar  than  appointed  Cleopatra,  with  her  younger  bro- 
iler, an  infant,  joint  governors,  according  to  the  intent 
of  their  father's  will.  At  length,  in  order  to  opposef 
Phamaces,  who  had  made  some  inroads  npon  the  Ro- 
man dominions  in  the  East,  he  resolved  to  leave  Cleopatra,' 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  afterwards  nnmed  CtEBarioi,"atfll' 
for  whom  he  had  for  a  time  abandoned  every  object  of  am* 
bition.  Phamaces,  who  was  the  son  of  the  great  Mi<H- 
ridafes,  anxious  to  recover  his  paternal  dominions.'had 
seized  on  Armenia  and  Colchis.  Ceesar  gained  ftviclory 
over  him  with  so  much  ease,  that,  in  writing  to  a-  friend  at- 
Rome,  he  expressed  the  rapidity  of  his  conquest  inthrEis 
words,  Feni,  vidi,  vici;  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conqKefed, 

Ceeaar,  having  disposed  of  the  government  of  the' 
Asiatic  provinces,  embarked  for  Italy,  where  he  arrived' 
sooner  than  his  enemies  could  espect,  but  not  before  his 
affairs  there  absolutely  required  his  presenbe.  During 
his  absence,  he  had  been  created  consul  for  five  years,' 
dictator  for  one  year,  &nd  tribune  of  the  people  fw  V*a^ 
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Sut  Mare  Antonv,  who  acted  as  his  deputy  at  Rome,  kd 
Qled  the  city  witli  riot  and  debauchery,  and  Berenil  cop- 
iBoIions  ensued,  which  oaly  the  opportune  arrival  of  Ckui 
could  liave  appeased.  Having  restored  order,  and  con- 
■nned  his  authority  at  home,  he  hastened  to  land  in  Africa, 
•here  Pompey's  party  had  rallied  under  Scipio  and  CaK, 
Usisted  by  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania.  Cecsar's  good  hi- 
tone  still  attended  him :  and  the  eaemy  received  a  com- 
lllete  and  ftnal  overthrow  near  Tapsus,  witt  little  or  no  1m» 
Ob  his  side.  Juba  and  Petreius  killed  each  other  in  despairi 
ami  Scipio  was  slain  in  attempting  to  escape  into  SpMJ. 
Cftto  shut  himself  up  in  Utica,  where  he  mt^iitated  a  brare 
tesistonce;  but,  finding  it  impossible  to  animate  men  to  be 
fae,  who  seemed  naturally  prone  to  slavery,  be  determined 
■Otto  survive  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  deliberalfl} 
Cdl  by  his  own  band.  Thus  died  Cato,  who,  in  ad  bul 
fte  last  action  of  his  life*,  was  one  of  the  most  faultles 
diaracters  recorded  in  the  Roman  history.  Though  sevoe, 
jet  he  was  not  cruel ;  and  he  was  dways  ready  to  parAm 
much  greater  faults  iuotliers,  than  lie  could  forgive  in  himself. 
Bis  haughtiness  and  austerity  seemed  the  effect  of  princi- 
ple, rather  than  of  natural  constittitk>n,f6r  no  man  was  more 
aumane  to  his  dependents,  or  better  loved  by  those  nboirt 
Km,  The  constancy  of  his  opposition  to  Cssar  prriceedat 
ftom  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  injustice  of  his  cause,  and 
9tom  his  own  unconquerable  love  of  freedom. 
""  The  war  in  Africa  being  terminaied.  Ceesar  returned  irt 
iumph  to  Rome;  and,  as  if  he  had  abridged  all  b» 
rmer  triumphs  only  to  increase  the  splendour  of  this,  the 
ire  astonished  at  the  magniticence  of  the  pr(y 
id  the  number  of  the  countries  which  he  Isd 
idued.  It  lasted  four  days :  the  first  was  for  Gaul,  the 
'licond  for  Egypt,  the  third  for  his  victories  in  Asia,  and 
A(e  fourth  for  that  over  Juba  in  Africa,  The  people  seemtd 
fer  only  to  find  out  new  modes  of  homage,  and  unosnal 
^  chets  of  adulation,  and  created  him  Magister  Momm.  ot 
waster  of  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  gave  him  the  tide  of 
iperor,  and  Father  of  his  Country.  His  person  also  wai 
dared  sacred ;  and  on  him  alone  devolved  for  life  alt  the 
dignities  of  the  state.  He  committed  the  power  of  judi- 

•  Ai  lome  eicusa  for  this  acl,  it  may  bo  alleged,  thst  the  Ulna, 
ivIiosQ  IcneU  lie  fulloweil,  roaialaiDed  "  Ihat  lire  was  only  a  gift,  wbiek 
iLijht  be  leCurned  10  Ihe  doaor,  when  the  present  wkb  do  looser  entc- 
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cuture  to  the  senators  and  the  knights  alone,  and  restrained 
the  acandaloua  luxuries  of  the  rich  by.  sumplunry  laws.  i 
Having  thus  sellled  affairs  at  Rome,  he  found  himselF 
obliged  to  go  into  Spain,  where  the  two  sons  of  Ponipey, 
and  Labieaus,hia  forroer  general,  bad  raised  an  annyagaiiist 
him  (B.  C.  40,  U.  C.  708).  He  engaged  ihem  in  a  battle, 
which  decided  the  fate  of  the  adherents  of  Pompey.  The' 
eider  Pompey,  whose  talents  and  filial  love  were  remark- 
able, was  killed  id  the  pursuit ;  and  the  second  conceal- 
ed  himself  so  completely,  that  the  victor  could  not  discovet- 

Ceesar  having  by  this  decisive  battle  vanquished  all  l»9- 
opea  enemies,  returned  to  Rome,  for  the  last  time,  to  r&i 
ceive  new  dignities  and  honours,  and  to  enjoy  in  his  owni 
persgn  an  accumulation  of  all  the  great  oQices  of  the  state, 
^t'l't  however,  he  affected  great  moderation  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  power:  he  left  the  consuls  to  be  named  by  th« 
people;  but,  as  he  possessed  all  the  authority  of  the  office. 
It  from  that  time  began  to  sink  into  contempt.  He  adorned 
the  city  with  magnificent  buildings;  rebuilt  Carthage  am} 
Corinth ;  and  undertook  to  level  several  mountains  in  Italjji, 
and  to  drain  the  Pontine  marshes  near  Rome.  The  senaUy 
vith  Ml  adulatioa  which  marked  tbedegenemcyof  Uie  timej^' 
continued  to  load  him  with  fresh  honours,  which  he  recei^^ 
od  with  equid  vanity.  They  called  one  of  the  months  of 
the  year  after  his  name ;  they  stamped  money  with  hW 
image;  they  ordered  his  etatue  to  he  erected  iu  all  thecitiei 
of  the  empire;  and  they  talked,  even  in  his  life-time,  ^ 
enrolling  him  in  the  number  of  their  gods.  But  having 
neglected  to  rise  from  his  seat  one  day',  when  the  senate  o^-^ 
ilered  him  some  particular  honours,  it  began  to  be  rumour^ 
that  lie  intended  to  make  himself  king,  and  that  the  'nl/ei 
of  March  were  fixed  on  for  investing  him  with  the  diade^^. 
A  conspiracy  was,  therefore,  formed  againSt  him  by  siairf 
of  tlie  senators,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Qrutus  an^ 
jCa&sius.  Ceesar  bad  spared  the  life  of  Brutus  after  tl^ 
,  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  heaped  on  him  many  favours.  , ' 
Bratua  always  plnmed  hinuielf  on  being  descended  fri^ 
that  Brutus  who  first  gave  liberty  to  Rome.  The  passiiu  ' 
tbr  freedom  seemed  t»  have  been  transmitted  to  him  wiu 
the  blood  of  his  ancestors.  But  tliongh  he  detest^ 
tyranny,  he  could  not  forbear  loving  the  tyrant,  from 
whom  he  had  received  the  most  signal  benefits,  am^ 
who  was  also  a  man  in  himself  to  be  loved.      However,-^ 


lensth,  p&tiiotism  broke  aU  [he  ties  of  priv. 
aim  he  entered  inm  a  conspiracy,  wliich    v 
s  beuefacUtr.     On  the  oiher  hand,  Caasius 
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i  to  datnift  I 

tuous  and  proud,  and  hated  the  peraon  of  Csesai  Silk  I 
more  thau  his  cause ;  and  he  had  often  sought  aa  cypaei  1 
limiLy  ul'  gratifying  by  aBsaeainatioa  his  reveoge,  ithi^l 
originated  rathec  from  private  luali^^uty  than  &qib  public  I 
spirit.  '  s  fl 

'  lu  order  to  give  a  colour  of  justice  to  their  procdedn^  I 
the  conspirators  delayed  the  execution  ef  tlieir  desigtu  taa 
the  ides  of  March,  on  which  Ceesar  was  to    be  oBered  l' '" 
crown.      The  aiignis   had   foretold   that  tbis  day  « 
be  fatal  to  him ;  and  several  omens  which  happened  abe 
this  lime,  in  some  measure  began  to  change    his 
of  attending  the  senate.     However,  one  of  the  cc  __ .,. .__. 
prevailed  on  him  to  keep  hia  resolutioD,  by   bantenog  h_ 
superstition,  and  describing  the  preparations  made  tor  la 
appearance.     As  he  proceeded  to  the  senate,  a  slave  vi ' 
to  inform  him   of  the   conspiracy,  but   comM   not  e 
near  him  for   the  crowd,     Arteraidorus,  a  Gre«k    pfaik 
pher,  who  had  discovered  the  whole  plot,  delivered  to  liid 
ft  memorial,  which  Ceeear  gave  lu  his  secretuks  widi 
I    Reading  it. 

■  ^  Ctesar,  after  taking  his  seat  in  the  sen  ate- bouse,  w 

nuddeuly  attacked    by  the    conspirator?^   E^^ainst    whc 

"daggers  he  bravely  defended  himself  for  gome  tiote,  i 

seeing  Brutus*  in  the  number,  he  faintly  excJaimed,  ' 

you  too,  my  son!"  and  covering  hia  face  with  his  robe,  i 

signed  himself  id  his  fate,  and  fell  at  the  base  of  Pompe 

statue.     Thus  died  Caasar  in  the  fifty-eixth  year  of  hn  a^ 

after  receiving  twenty-three  wounds  from  haads  wliicfa  he- 
vainly  supposed  had  been  disarmed  by  his  beoefita,  or  awed 
by  his  power.  In  his  pr(^:ress  and  in  his  fate  we  behold 
all  that  can  gralify  ambition,  and  all  that  can  deter 
tyranny. 

The  death  of  Ceesar  exdted  in  the  minds  of  the  Romai 

people  horror  and  detestation  against  hts  murder 

Antony  and  Lepidus,  ambitious  of  succeeding  to  the  powM 

.  of  the  dictator,  resolved  to  endeavour  to  obtain  it  by  rri 

[  Tenging  his  death.     Accordingly,  Antony,  after  reading  M 

Vibe  people  the  will  of  CKear,  by  which  he  had   bequeathe ' 
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ihcm  ft  great  part  of  his  property,  made  an  oration  ovc^ 
tile  bleeding  body,  exposed  in  tbe  forum,  and  so  inflamct 
the  minds  of  the  populace,  that  the  murderers  of  pEesaTj 
*Ould  have  met  with  instant  destruction,  had  they  not  pre- 
cipitately escaped  from  the  city.  Antony,  who  had  excitett 
riiia  flame  in  order  to  convert  it  to  his  own  advantage, 
having  gained  the  people  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Ctesar, 
endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  senate  by  a  seeming  coneera, 
fer  the  freedom  of  the  state.  He  demanded  and  obtained 
a  gusffd  for  the  security  of  Uis  person,  and  every  day  con-? 
ttoued  to  make  rapid  strides  to  absolute  power.  ' 

Antony,  however,  found  a  fonnidabje  competitor  in' 
Octavius.the  grand  nephew  and  the  adopted  heir  of  CeesaV 
who  at  this  critical  period  arrived  at  Rome,  and  whom,  as.' 
he  was  afterwards  sumamed  Augustus,  we  shall  hencefor- 
w»'d  designate  by  that  title.  At  this  time,  the  state  was.' 
divided  into  three  distinct  factions;  that  of  Augustas,  who' 
aimed  at  procuring  the  inheritanceof  Ceesar,  and  revenging, 
his  death;  that  of  Antony,  whose  sole  view  was  to  obtain" 
absolute  power;  and  that  of  the  conspirators,  who  en-? 
deavoured  to  restore  the  senate  to  its  former  authority,  antt' 
thus  to  re-establish  the  liberty  of  Home.  ' 

The  senate  having  granted  to  Augustus  the  consul.shipi' 
with  powers  superior  to  all  law,  he  procured  a  decree  for  th& 
condemnation  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  to  join  his  force^ 
wita  those  of  Antony  and  Lepidns  (B.  C.  36).  Thes^' 
three  usurpers  of  their  country's  freedom  met  near  Mutina'„' 
in  a  little  island  of  the  river  Panarus,  where  they  fi.ted  a.' 
division  of  government,  and  determined  on  the  fate  ol^' 
millions.  To  contemplate  these  men  seated,  without  at-" 
tendants,  on  a  desolate  island,  marking  out  whole  citieii^ 
and  nations  for  destruction,  and  yet  none  to  opiioae  theit'' 
designs,  shews  what  changes  may  be  wrought  in  thft 
bravest  people  in  a  very  short  time,  and  that  the  age  of  Fa- 
bricius  and  Cato  was  no  more.  The  result  of  their  conferences' 
was,  that  the  supreme  authority  should  be  lodged  in  their 
hands,  under  the  title  of  the  Triumvirate,  for  the  space'  oN 
five  years;  that  the  provinces  of  the  empire  should  be  di^" 
vided  among  them ;  and  that  all  their  enemies  should  bff" 
destroyed,  of  which  each  presented  a  list.  This  last  article" 
of  their  union  doaerves  the  bitterest  execration.  By  iv' 
l^pidus  gave  up  liis  brother  Paulas  to  the  vengeance  of  his 
colleague ;  Antony  permitted  the  proscription  of  his  nncl^ 
.  'Lucius ;  and  Augustus,  to  his  cterrial  iiifhmy,  aacrlfied  Lha 
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ImmorUl  Cicero.     In  this  horriWe  proscription,  three  hnn- 

A«il  senators,  and  above  two  thousand  IcDightswere  pntbi 

dealh. 

In  this  horrid  camnge,  Cicero  was  one  of  those  pm 
ohKilly  sought  after.  For  some  lime  he  evaded  the  malm 
pursaers,  and  set  forward  from  his  Tusculau  tiUi, 
ds  the  sea-stde,  with  an  intent  to  transport  himstif 
directly  out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies.  He  found  a  vemtl 
Mady,  and  presently  embarked;  but  ihe  whidB  being  ad- 
verse, he  was  obliged  to  land,  and  spend  ihe  night  on  ehott. 
Hie  importunity  of  his  servants  forced  him  again  on  boui: 
ftut  weary  of  life,  and  declaring  that  he  was  resolved  anJie 
|n  that  country  which  he  had  so  often  saved,  he  went  m 
jfcore,  and  proceeded  to  one  of  his  country  seats  in  the  ri- 
i^inity.  Here  he  slept  soundly  for  some  time;  bnt  liii 
Jervants  having  heard  that  he  was  pursued,  once  more 
forced  him  away  in  a  lilter  towards  the  ship.  They  woe 
■cnrcety  departed  when  the  assassins  arrived  at  his  hatat. 
■nd,  perceiving  him  to  be  fled,  pursued  him  immediatelj 
towai-fls  the  sea,  and  overtook  him  in  a  wood  near  the 
^orc.  They  cut  off  his  head  and  his  hands,  which  llify 
carried  to  Rome  as  the  most  agreeable  present  to  Anlonv. 
dieir  cruel  employer,  who  received  them  with  extreme  joy, 
rewarded  the  murderer  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
Alaced  Cicero's  head  on  the  rostrum,  whence  he  had  oft*ii 
reclaimed  against  tyranny  and  oppression.  Thus  died 
.Cicero  in  the  siiity-third  year  of  his  age  but  not  until  hf 
i&ad  seen  his  country  ruined  before  him.  Julius  Cresar  sap, 
i"The  glory  which  he  obtained  was  as  much  above  all  other 
triumphs,  as  the  extent  of  the  Roman  genius  was  above 
that  of  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire." 

Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  principal  conspirators  against 
Cwsar,  after  being  driven  from  Rome,  went  into  Greece. 
and  persuaded  the  Roman  students  at  Athens  to  declare 
in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Then  parting,  the  former  raised 
B  powerful  army  in  Macedonia,  and  the  adjacent  countries ; 
'^hile  the  latter  went  into  Syria,  where  he  soon  mustered 
■twelve  legions.  In  short,  they  soon  found  th«nselves  at  the 
iiead  of  a  flourishing  army,  and  in  a  condition  to  support  i 
iconlest,  on  the  event  of  which  depended  the  empire  of  the 
world.  This  astonishing  success  in  raising  levies  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  justice,  moderation,  and  humanity  of 
Brutus,  who  seemed  desirous  of  nothing  but  the  happiness 
o/his  country. 
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It  was  after  a  conferaiee  with  Cassius  at  Sardb,  that 
Brutus  is  reported  to  have  seen  a  spectre  in  his  tent.  It 
was  ill  the  dead  of  night,  when  his  fancy  was  probably 
heated,  and  his  imagination  disturbed,  that  he  was  eni- 
ployed  in  reading  by  a  lamp  just  espiring.  On  a  sudden 
be  thought  he  heard  a  noise  as  if  somebody  entered,  and 
looking  up  he  saw  a  gigantic  figure,  which  stood  before 
iam  with  a  frightful  aspect,  and  gazed  on  him  with  silent 
Kverity.  At  last,  Brutus  spoke  to  it;  "Art  thou  a  deemon 
or  a  mortal  man?  andwhycomeatthou  to  me?" — "Brutus," 
replied  the  phantom,  "  I  am  thy  evil  genius;  thou  shall 
Meme^ainatPhilippi." — "Well  then,"  answered  Br  utua, 
without  being  discomposed,  "  we  shall  meet  again."  Upon 
which  the  vision  disappeared. 

Antony  and  Augustus  having  advanced  into  Macedonia, 
Brutus  and  his  colleague  passed  over  into  Thrace,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  city  of  Philippi,  near  which  the  forces  of  the 
triumviri  were  posted.  The  empire  of  the  world  once  more 
.'depended  on  the  fate  of  abattle;  and  all  mankind reeardej 
4he  approaching  armies  with  terror  and  anxiety.  Brutis 
.was  the  only  man  who  viewed  these  great  events  with  calm- 
ness and  tranquillity.  "  If  1  gain  the  victory,"  said  he, 
.*.'  I  shall  restore  liberty  to  my  country ;  if  I  lose  it,  by  dying, 
I  shall  he  delivered  from  slavery  myself:  my  condition 
., fixed;  1  run  no  risk," 
I...  The  republican  army  consisted  of  eighty  thousand  foot 
■•ad  twenty  thousand  horse;  whilst  that  of  the  triumvir! 
.amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  foot  and  thirteen  thou- 
sand horse.  Thus  prepared  on  each  side,  they  met  end 
encamped  near  Philippi,  a  city  on  the  confines  of  Thrace, 
situated  upon  a  mountain,  towards  the  west  of  which  a 

f)lain  stretched  itself,  by  a  gentle  declivity,  almost  fifteen 
eagues,  to  the  banks  of  llie  river  Strymon,  In  this  plain, 
about  two  miles  from  the  town,  were  two  little  hills  at  a  mile 
distant  from  each  other,  defended  on  one  aide  by  mountain. . 
And  on  the  other  by  a  marsh  which  communicated  with  the 
sea.  Upon  these  two  hills,  Brutus  and  Cassius  fixed  their 
camps,  between  which  was  kept  a  firm  communication,  and 
which  mutually  defended  each  other.  In  this  commodioui 
situation,  which  enabled  them  to  give  or  decline  a  battle, 
the  sea  furnished  them  with  all  kinda  of  provisions,  and 
the  island  of  Tliasos,  at  twelve  miles  distance,  served  them 
for  a  general  magazine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  triumviri 
were  encamped  on  the  plain  below,  and  obU^^\fi  \«vi^% 
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Utcir  {iroviaioiii  Crom  a  didUnce  of  fiHeen  leagues;   andiltl 
vas.   llicrcfori',    tlieir  interest  lo    hasten    an   engHgenuAl 
This  ihcy  ofliird  sdvetul  tim^i  but  llie  patriots  oonlcBUd  f 
themselves  with  drawini;  up  their   troops  at  tlie  liesdal   ' 
their  camps,  without  descending  into  the  pl'iiu.     Al  ksngtbi 
Brutus,  l>eginniiig  to  suspect  die  fidelity    of  some  ef  hit 
officers,  used  aJl  hia  influence  to  persuade    Ca£»us  lo  cb:  - 
gage  die  enemy.     "  I  an.  impatient,"  said  he,  "  to  put  a 
end  to  tiie  miseries  of  mankind,  and  in  this  1  have  hopetrf 
succeeding,  whether  1  conquer  or  full,"      Boon   after,  hotiT^ 
armies,  in  attempting  to  possess  themselves   of  the  roai  ' 
which  led  towards  the  island  of  Tliasos,  were  drann  to 
a  general  engagement,  in  ni^iich  the  repuUican  leaden 
seemed  to  have  aodcipated  the  worst,  and  to  hare  deter- 
mbed  on  a  voluntary  death,  in  ease  of  defeat.     "Wemay 
now,  my  friend,"  said  Cassius,  whilst  he  embraced  Bcut«p^ 
"  boldly  face  the  enemy ;  for  we  shall  either   be  the  coojj 
querors  ourselves,  or  exempt  from  the  fear  of  those  who  ai 
80."     The  engagement  was  obstinate  and  dreadfhl;  bi_ 
the    precipitate    despair   of    Gassius  finally   and    fatallij 
turned  the  fortune  of  die  day  against  the  republican 
Brutus  ai>d  Cassius  escaped  the  vengenance  of  the  amt^  | 
querora  by  a  voluntary  death,  and  with   thein    expired  aU 
hopes  of  liberty  in  Rome  (B,  C,  35.) 

The  triumviri  now  became  irresistible,  and,   after  this 

decisive  battle,  punished  those  whom  they  had   formerly 

marked  for  vengeance.     The  people  chiefly  lamented  tu 

see  the  head  of  Brutus  sent  to  Rome  to  be  thrown  at  the 

foot  of  CKsar's  statue.     The  power  of  the  triumviri  being 

,    thus  established  on  the  ruinof  the  commonwealth,  they  be- 

ian  to  think  of  that  homage  to  which  they  had    aspired. 

^Intony  went  over  into  Greece,  and  thence  passed  into 

^Stia,  where  all  the  monarchs  of  the  East,  who   acknow-, 

"ged  the  dominion  of  Rome,  came  to  pay   him   theiA « 

bedicDCe,  or  to  court  his  smdes.     In  this  manner  he 

Kded  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  attended  by  a  c 

>f  sovereigns)  exacting  contribudons,  distributing;  favonr^l 

Jnd  disposing  of  crowns  with  capricious  insolence.     But 

'mong  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  East,  none  had    such  a. 

utmguished  place  in  hia  regard  aa  Cleopatra,  queen  of 

"jypt,  who,  having  received  orders  from  Antony  to  cleat 

rself  of  some  alight  imputation  of  infidelity  to  his   caus^^ 

o  captivated  him  with  her  beamy  and  address,  that  u ' 
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doning  bnsmess  to  satisfy  his  posaion,  he  foltorced  her  ititk    I 
Egypt- 

!  He  remained  for  some  time  in  this  country,  indiilg^ina 
in  themost  vicious  refinements  of  voluptuous  pleasure;  bul 
Ailgurtushaving  excited  the  jealousy  of  Antony's  adherentj'  ( 
by  the  dUtribulioa  of  certain  lands,  he  left  Egypt  to  op"^  ' 
pose  Augustus  in  pfflson.  A  reconcitiation,  however,  beings 
eSected,  all  offences  and  afironts  were  mutually  forgiven/ 
and,  to  cement  the  union,  a  marriage  was  concluded  bei- 
tween  Antony  and  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Aug^uetus.  By  a. 
new  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  Augustus  was  to  havft' 
the  command  of  the  West;  Antony  of  the  East;  and 
LepiduB,  of  the  provinces  in  Africa. 

But  Lepidus  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Augus- 
tus, by  attempting  to  add  Sicily  to  bis  jjrovince,  he  was  de- 
prived of  all  his  former  power,  and  banished  to  Circffium.- 
Antony  now  alone  remamed  to  prevent  Augustus  from  at- 
taining sovereign  and  undivided  power;  and  his  character 
and  conduct  greatly  facilitated  the  designs  which  his  am- 
bitious rival  had  conceived  against  him.  Regardless  of  the 
business  of  tlie  state,  he  seemed  to  live  only  to  pleasure,  and 
spent  whole  days  and  nights  in  the  company  of  Cleopatra, 
who  studied  e*ery  art  to  increase  his  passion,  and  vary 
his  entertainments.  He  proceeded  oren  to  repudiate  his 
wife  Octavia,  and  to  marry  Cleopatra. 

Augustus  eagerly  embraced  the  insult  offered  to  his 
sister,  as  a  sufficient  provocation  for  declaring  war  against 
him,  and  avowed  his  intentions  to  the  senate,  Accord- 
'  ingly,  each  side  made  preparations;  but  the  conduct  of 
Antony  was  so  inconsistent  and  unwarlike,  that  he  lost 
his  military  reputation,  which  had  alone  supported  him, 
and  began  to  be  forsaken  by  his  best  friends,  who  con- 
sidered him  as  ruined.  Antony  delayed  his  army  at 
Samos,  and  aftenvards  at  Athens,  till  his  opponent  had 
time  to  make  ample  and  deliberate  preparations  for  war, 
which  was  declared  in  form.  Antony  was  followed  by 
all  the  forces  of  the  East;  and  Augustus  by  those  of  the 
West. 

A  naval  batlle,  fought  near  Aclium,  a  city  of  Epiriis, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  decided  the  fate 
of  the  Roman  world,  which  became  subject  to  a  single 
despot.  Antony  ranged  his  ships  before  the  mouth  of 
the  gulf;  and  Augustus  drew  up  his  fleet  In  opposition. 
The  two  land  armies,  oa  opposite  sides  of  the  gull',  wece 
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I;  spectators  of  the  engx^ment,  and  encouraged  l}idt1 
i|»eclive  fleeU  (B.  C.  29).  Antony  was  defeated  chie^jl 
rough  the  treachery  of  Cleopatra,  wbo  fled  in  the  luiml 
the  buttle,  and  whom  the  infatuated  Antony  alw  lalfil 
red,  leaving  his  fleet  at  the  mercy  of  his  oppatie%B 
;  length  the  naval  forces  of  Antony  submitted  to  t' 
[ueror,  and  the  troops  on  shore  following  the  e 
ieoflhenavy,  yielded  to  Augustus  without  sttikiif 

,j  Augustus  advanced  with  on  army  before  the  city  of  ft 
'  ini,  of  which  the  governor,  either  wanting  courage. il 
nd  it,  or  previously  instructed  by  Cleopatra  to  givep 
^  perniittea  him  to  take  possession  without  resistwr' 
nd  Augustus  having  no  obstacle  in  his  way  to  Alexa 
ria,  marched  thiilier  with  all  eSpedition.  Upon  his  a 
ival,  Antony  sallied  out  to  oppose  him,  and  put  the  e 
lies  cavalry  to  flight;  and  this  slight  advanta^  o 
lore  revived  his  declining  hopes,  and  determined  him  U 
nake  a  resolute  and  final  effort  both  by  lantl  and  sea.  Or 
the  evening  before  the  day  appointed  for  this  last  desperate 
iWtempt,  he  c^'dered  a  grand  entertainment  to  be  prepared, 
**,Give  me  good  wine  and  good  cheer,"  said  he  to  bis  fnends; 
rflletmelive  to-day, — to-morrow,  perhaps,  you  may  i 
lother  master." 
At  break  of  day,  Antony  posted  the  few  trooira  whieh  H 
liad  left,  upon  a  rising  ground  near  the  city,  and  i 
iDcderH  to  his  galleys  to  engage  the  enemy.  He  va. 
with  his  troops  to  behold,  and  at  fiist  had  the  satts&clia 
'to  see  them  advance  in  good  orderj  but  his  joy  ^ 
^inmed  into  rage,  when  his  ships  only  saluted  those  of  Aol 

rtus,  and  both  fleets  uniting  together,  sailed  back,  ij' 
harbour.  At  the  same  instant,  his  cavalry  also  d 
verted  to  the  enemy.  However,  he  tried  to  lead  on  ! 
Infantry,  which  were  easily  vanquished ;  and  he  himsri 
,;n'ascompelled  to  return  into  the  town.  His  rage  was  u 
vernable,  and  he  cried  out  in  an  a^ny,  that  he  waa  betrayi 
fey  Cleopatra;  and,  in  fact,  his  suspicions  were  just,  fori 
"Was  by  the  secret  orders  of  the  queen  that  the  flett  1 
^^dssed  over  to  Augustus. 

Antony  was  now  so  humbled,  that  he  desired  of  tlie 
wictor  only  that  his  life  might  be  spared,  and  that  he  might 
ihe  aflowed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  obscuritv. 
To  these  proposals,  however,  Augustus  sent  no  answer. 
jintony  having  received  a  false  report  that  Cleopatra  was 


dead,  stabbed  himself  in  the  beily  with  his  sword,  antf 
expired  a  short  time  after,  Cleopatra  endeavoured  to  pnV* 
pitiate  Augustus ;  but  finding  that  he  intended  to  lead  hejf 
as  a  cajrtive  in  his  triumph,  she  procured  her  death  by  aife 
aap,  which  was  conveyed  to  her  in  a  basket  of  fi^. 

Augustas  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  most  extensive  eny^ 
pire  that  mankind  had  ever  beheld.  It  contained  ift 
Europe,  Italy,  Gaal,  Spain,  Greece,  Illyricum,  Dacia,  Pato, 
nonia,  Britain,  and  some  part  of  Germany ;  in  Asia,  all  thw 
provinces  known  by  the  name  of  Asia  Minor,  together  with 
Armenia,  Syria,  Judeea,  Mesopotamia,  and  Media ;  and  jn 
Africa,  ^^t,  Numidia,  Mauritania,  and  Libya.  The 
whole  comprised  an  extent  of  territory  between  three 
and  four  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in 
breadth. 


WUea  Itie  Taniuini  were  eipelled,  nh;^  did  ihe  lloniam  abolish 
rovtil)'  I  IbSlead  of  ft  kih»,  wlibAi  wis  it  AgMi  that  the  MhUlarS 
ih'ouhl  dioese,  and  wilh  ichal  aulhoiily!  Who  were  ihe  firsi:  CoDtiilt 
in  llomG!  What  coiiEpiracy  was  foirned  id  Tavdur  of  I'arquin,  and 
bow  was  it  derealed !  V\'ho  were  in  llie  number  of  Ihe  conlpirston, 
how  wtn  they  paniiheJ  ;  what  was  the  conduct  oF  Brulus,  and  wbM 
.    IfaatorCoUilinui) 

Whom  did  Taiquin  prevail  on  (o  assist  hin,  what  «ai  the  issue  of 
the  FOnliicl;  how  died  Brului,  and  what  »Bi  hii  character  T 

U'lial  wai  the  nature  of  ihe  laws  enacted  by  Valerius,  and  when  was 
to  appeal  to  the  people  alloHedr  Who  wu  chosen  with  Valerius  in 
the  cDDsulihipt 

tVbom  did  TairjuiD  jpievall  on  to  e^pouie  his  Cause,  what  was  the 
nature  o{  the  attack  on  Ilome.  and  by  wliom  was  the  atniy  of  Porieoaa 
prevented  from  enic ring  the  cilj  f  What  induced  Porsenna  lo  retire  from 
the  Raman  Icnitnly,  and  whit  did  his  soldiers  leave  behind  in  Ihe  camp  < 

What  were  still  the  feelings  of  Tarquin,  and  whom,  and  at  what  lime, 
did  he  excite  to  espouse  his  interesl  1  Why  did  Ihe  poorer  classes  com- 
plain, and  when  in  drbl  to  what  were  they  reduced  > 

What  modes  of  subsisting  bad  the  Romans  under  that  kings!  After 
Ihe  eipulsioti  of  the  Tarqums,  what  did  the  senators  and  patrician)  ap- 
propriate to  themcelves  ^  ivhal  was  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  and  what 
the  consequence  of  his  borrowiog  money  t  and  what  did  this  complica- 
tion of  misery  produce  i 

Which  of  the  people,  and  for  what  reasoiu,  refused  lo  enlist  in  order 
to  oppose  Tarquin  i  and  in  this  eiigence.  to  what  expedient  had  the 
lenate  recourse  ^  To  what  wai  this  expediea'  in  lime  fatal  t  Who  was 
created  tiie  fint  Dictator ;  who  was  eligible  to  the  office,  hnw  long  did  il 
last,  and  what  were  the  powenwilh  which  he  was  invested  !  VVhuveit 
the  twtiictioai  lo  whieti  be  wai  in^OGll    Ubw  in>  T4Nh  \iu.'u»h  u 
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(JicUtor  nrnnadrd,  did  he  eomptelc  tbe  leniea,    and  tilcD  did  h»U} 

Wm  (her*  ■  BKMtiiy  fw  ■  diclstor  the  next  yew.  uid  «*n  tra 
creaieii  '     Whu  mcoeai  did  I'oathuniins  peifsnn'     Whttherilid  Ttnjidl' 
leUR,  and  where  lad  U  what  aga  did  be  die?      When  did  IValtnnHia  _ 
lij  iawa  tat  uiihoritf  1  "^ 

Wlial  eicileid  fwtli  muiniiin  BinaDg  the  n>ldtersr  To  nhst  elBn  din 
l)w  KBate  chooH  Appiu*  C)*uiliii>,  and  whil  was  his  (rhaiBFter!  ^li^J 
wai  the  f^irader  oi  iiii  colleague  I^crviliuit  When  tiM  romplirats fO 
ihs  peofJa  wen  niuler  delibeiMiDD,  whal  vera  tli«  aeBliaieols  eiprew^j 
lijF  Semlim,  and  nhat  Llio«l>y  Appius  ?  _^ 

What  wai  the  cooduct  of  the  ciUieni  towaids  Senilinsand  Appiit  J 
letpeclivelj  1  .Whaldid  tlte  people  mediule,  and  what  ipeclad*  rapi^] 
them  iDtn  larjl  ■j 

How  did  the  old  Itoman  loldier  appear  in  the  midst  oF  the  people  M)^ 
•ambled  1  By  whOBi,  and  Coi  what,  was  be  TEmenibered7  In  addtca^ 
ing  ihe  [leopie,  what  wa«  the  ip«eeh  winch  he  uitered  •  Artec  inr^ 
eluding  Ilia  speech,  what  did  he  shew  U  the  peopia  ?  'Jl 

What  was  llie  eBi;i^I  produced  on  the  peopleT  What  did  A^nW 
Wliat  Servilius,  and  what  diil  he  prainiu  and  proclaim  >  ''I 

What  woi  the  effect  produced  by  the  conduct  of  Servilius  I  \Vm4 
effect  on  the  people  was  produced  by  llie  report  that  ttn  Volscians  wMH 
maiching  lowardi  Rome?  What  did  they  reuive,  aod  did  Ibcj  KlaliV 
to  enlid  I  Hon  did  Serviliiu  prevail  on  Uie  peopje.  and  wltal  was  >kM 
coaduct  of  Appius  1  Why  was  the  aeiuile  obliged  lo  create  *  dictUof  J 
what  did  he  promua.  and  who  caused  the  pnmtie  U>  be  broken  >  *  <■ 

In  coue^iicoce  of  ihe  reiteraied  breviliei  «(  faiih,  nhat  line  af  t>M4 

duct  did  ibe  pvopte  adopt,  and  to  nhu  biil  did  ihey  retire  >  V^  hat  AdH 
nai  prDdaced  on  the  senate  by  the  proceedings  of  the  people !  Ufflifl 
were  (he  ambaisadon  received  by  the  soldieci,  and  by  vrhoia  wen  tl4I 
gTievaoces  debiled  1  What  was  the  fable  which  Aleneaitu  Agiippa  a^-M 
dressed  lo  the  people,  and  vrhich  is  tetalod  by  Livy  t  ^ 

Wliat  d&cl  had  lliia  fable  on  the  miodsof  the  people,  and  iilint  nlTljOClJ 
did  Lucius  Junius  mggest  should  be  annually  created  !  ifm 

Wliat  DiagisUatei  did  Ilie  senate  allow  tlie  people  to  choose,  wbat  walH 
their  Qimes,  liow  were  they  chosen,  and  U'haL  was  llieir  aumbar?  fra>M 
wliat  were  the  Tribunes  of  the  people  eiempledi  and  what  nera  tbtiS 
priiilegea?  ^Vhat  was  the  naluic  ui  the  office  of  Tiibuues,  bow  ilid  Ih^M 
annul  the  decrees  of  the  senale,  and  what  was  their  power  1  liovi  (u  •liSI 
their  aulliDiiiy  eitead,  and  what  power  hitd  one  over  the  others  t  W)a3 
edict  did  the  senate  now  send  forth,  and  what  did  the  people  1  3 

Against  what  had  the  senate  now  to  conieud  1  AVhat  was  llie  fii^l 
advantage  of  the  Iribunes  j  (coin  whom  were  the  J^dilea  choEsi),  aoj  »|jJ 
io  called^  and  what  was  the  naluceor  thciiofliceT  ^| 

Who  was  Coriolanus,  and  how  did  he  cegacd  the  encroachmenta  oQ 
the  tribnnesl  When  an  assecnbly  was  convened,  in  consequence  ml 
Ilom«  being  threatened  with  a  limine,  what  taw  was  passed  in  favour  aS 
Iho  tribuTies,  and  what  was  the  effect  of  that  law  on  the  delibeialioMn 
On  what  did  Coriolaous  insist,  aod  what  speech  <lld  he  make  U  1^9 
aisembljl  What  eflL-Cl  had  this  speech  on  the  mullilude,  atul  to  v)tu9 
was  he  condemned  bj  the  tribunes  f  '  "  "J 

Hiiw  wfli  CorloUiiui  re?rucdr  For  wliat  was  he  stimmocied  bela^9 
the  Bisernbly  of  iTie  p?np<a  T  bv  what  were  his  auditors  inclined  In  relep^Q 
■■■'—  lioo  did   Uecius  bring  againsl  himj  "l""^^"  ^erep^'^B 
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he  appt}  t  and  bow  was  U  recuved  by  Tulliu  Alliusi  Of  wbom  wei« 
Tullai  aad  Coiiolanut  appumtitd  geneiah?  When  the;  invided  Ibe 
Rapiaa  terriUirJes,  wliose  landi  did  theyUywuUl  After  tsking  the 
lowDB  one  iU/it  another,  nbece  did  Coriolaoiu  pilch  his  camp  ? 

How  were  lb«  people  aod  llie  xa>it  eadi  alfiicted )  Uid  CorioIaiitM> 
invest  tlie  rily  nf  Rome,  what  proposals  did  the  senile  ind  iha  psopte^ 
oli^r  bira,  and  how  were  the  deputies  received  by  Coriolanns ) 

WhU  did  CiHiofciniu  demand  finm  the  deputiei.  od  the  part  of  ihfl^ 
VoUcians]  What  did  be  obseive  with  legiid  to  himself)  Whattime' 
did  he  allow  the  deputies  for  Iheir  determination  ?  and  how  did  he  em*'' 
ploy  the  intermediate  space  '.  '' 

What  effisl  waa  produced  by  another  embas-iy  from  Home?  How" 
was  tbe  anssrer  recei'ed  in  the  city  1  what  wa»  another  deputation,  coa-r'' 
tisling  of  the  pontiffs,  the  piiesls,  and  augurs,  sent  to  beseech  !  and  dt4'' 
CoiieluiDS  relax  in  bia  deniaadil  Did  the  people  now  fear  for  tira 
conimaQweallh,  and  lo  what  bad  they  recouTxeT  What  other  means  fin' 
tof^aing  CoriolaaBi  were  now  suggested  >  Were  Veturis.  the  motbet?' 
of  Coiiolanus.  atid  liis  wife  ^'olumiiia,  with  other  matroDS,  joined  itf 
analher  enbuay,  and  wbat  elieel  was  produced  1 

What  was  itie  speech  which  Vetaria  made  to  Coiiolanus?  What 
answer  did  Coriolanui  return  to  his  moihetT  What  effECi  did  this, 
lenky  produce  in  regard  10  himielf,  and  how  was  he  honoured  at  RomeT  " 
What  waa  the  character  of  Co'iolsnusi  Where  was  a  temple  lo  Female''' 
rortune  erected!     What  was  the  end  of  Tullnsl  .'-^ 

What  was  tlie  character  of  Spurius  Casuus  Viscelllnus,  and  to  wliSt'' 
did  he  aspire  1     Whal  meant  did  he  Ese  lo  gain  Ibe  regal  power,  and  * 

from  what  Hturca  »praD|r  tht  fimous  Agrarian  Uw!    Whj  was  CauinI , 

ordered  lo  appear  before  the  iisambly  ol  the  people,  and  m  wha!  punish^' 
meal  was  he  condemned  t  .^^ 

Did  Ibe  people  become  urfenl  for  the  Agrarian  law,  and  bow  long' 
and  by  what  means  was  it  deferred!     Whal  did  the  family  of  the  FabU'J 
offer,  when  Ibe  people  would    not  enllai.  and  lo  whom  are  this  family 
worthy  to  be  compared  !     How  many  of  this  family  were  cut  off! 

Whal  was  the  number  of  the  Homan  citizens  al  (his  period,  and  whal 
did  the  increase  at  the  people  tend  only  to  adiance !     How  were  thft,^ 
magistrates  elected,  and  afterwards  treated!     In  wbal  sum  of  moiWT, 
was  Menenius  fined,  and  wh:il  waa  his  bile  !  i  ^ 

or  what  were  Manlius  and  Fahiua  accused  before  Ibe  people  1     WhatoJ 
produced  a  rerment  in   the  ciiy,  and   how  was  il  allayed!     For'  '    '^^ 
was  Volero,   a  eentnrion,  ordered  by  the  consuls  to  be  stripped 
scourged T  what  did  this  aeieiity  rekindle,  and  atterwards  produce!  what 
did  the  multilnde  !  and  what  was  Volero  soon  after  ciealed  !  ^ 

On  whal  did  the  demagogue  Volero  refcolve,  and  to  whal  was  the  latter, 
law  pari icularly  injurious!  What  was  Ihe  difference  when  the  people 
voted  by  curiffi  or  centuries,  and  when  by  liilies  ?  Did  the  senate  oppoMr^,! 
this  innovatioo!  what  was  the  law  ubich  was  passed  1  in  whom  waa  now,]) 
vested  the  supreme  authority ;  and  into  wbal  was  the  Roman  coattitutioa,^ 
convened! 

Did  Appiui  Claudius,  son  of  Ihe  fDrmor  Appiui,  concur  in  this  new^d 
concession,  and  why  did  the   Romans  Hee  before  the 
punishment  did  Appius  intlici  on  those  who  had  f 
ranks !     Why  was  Appius  ordered  to  ap| 
wa^  bis  hit ! 

What  did  the  iHbanes  toon  aller  assert,  and  by  whom  wai  the 
opposed]    Why  aai  Cmo  lumuoaed  IwCoielW^o^,  tLo^u^w^^^^ 
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Im  liiW  Quiniioi  Cigctniutui  reduced,  ia  on)e<  (a  rcimbune  Ihe  uit- 

Ol  wbM  ^aca  did  llBidoniui,  a  Sabine  general,  oUtaia  poceaiu' 
Fram  wliat  did  tbe  Iribuaei  diHuade  ifae  people  I  Uf  whom  wai  llu 
opital  ntikeni  Whom  diJ  the  teaatc  appoint  ut  the  vacaol  coauUlb 
mA  what  did  Quinliui  Cincinnatiu  taj  M  bis  wife  at  hi)  de^lmcl 
"'ham  did  be  bJame.  how  did  be  paribrm  the  dutiei  of  consul,  and  irbca 
I  ha  lay  down  hii  office  1 

Wbal  diaw  Ciocinnatiu  igtin  from  hia  tranquil  tetreBt.  and  to  win 
ice  wu  he  now  appalDlcd  ?  Where  did  the  messengen  find  bin,  ulal 
*wd  btlceen  them,  and  hoif  did  he  leave  the  companiooa  ol  bit  UUil 
What  effect  had  thii  dignil/  on  CinciDDalos  F  ^Vhatn  diJ  be  Som 
,lc  mBiier  of  the  hone  I  Who  was  Tarquiiiua.  and  whu  hu  ki 
aracWr ;  and  on  whom  devolved  tlia  saving  ol  a  great  nalioa  ! 
When  the  dictator  entered  Ihe  ciiy,  what  did  lie  enfreal  i  Afiei  pil. 
Ig  hiniHlf  at  the  head  oT  the  Iroopa.  nrhiiher  did  he  march,  and  aEwtii 
b™  the  .tJiai  ailoniihed!  Atlara  ruriousengag«mem.  what  larmiil 
a  j!J|ui  odicr,  and  to  what  did  CiDcinnatui  oblige  them  t  In  (rbil 
rms  did  he  addieu  iho  army  which  he  had  Eaved,  and  with  whaim 
CinciaoalM  pmsenledl  ^^'hen  did  he  lesiga  the  diclalonhip,  ud 
Whiilier  did  he  retire  I 

iberdid  the  people  demand  that  the  trlbunea  should  U  in- 
what  rsKon  did  Cii    '       "  " 


■Uiuieacence  in  (hit  measure!     What  did  the  tr 
Md  al 


alio  Ki|iiira,  and  wat  the  Agrarian  law  again  Staled  > 
Who  wax  Bi«iu*  Deolatua,  and  what  was  liia  cbaraelet  t    Hcwiiil 
bcdncribehithiirdthipiBnd  hittervicnl    What  reward  had  her««^F 

"d  thii  hard  and  lameotable  caw  occiaion  the  paiaing  of  (be  Aenim 
1 ',  lly  what  means  wa>  Ihii  law  put  ofT  for  the  present  1 
What  restored  peace  in  lomo  measute  to  the  republic  t  and  bj  ithil 
lans  did  Sictiin  Denlitua  g»\a  gteitoi  lionoun  than  the  conwl  >lw 
lained  the  victory  7  What  did  Dealaius  on  the  iciura  of  the  aimv. 
mod  Hhal  law  did  be  procure!  How  was  the  patrician  intetert  &■ 
_:^^u  .J    _!._. .1    ;j  honouiB  becoming,  and  nhal  waa  likdfU 

a  body  aC  lawa  now  wished  t  Why  wailhu 
what  pabhc  allenliun  did  it  eacile,  aod  •lill 
^  ate  ambassadors  senl  tn 

mocun  Inwil  Who  >>ere  l)ie  aenalort  £ied  on  Tor  tLii  puipoce,  Hhif 
^d  the;  bring  home,  and  what  coiulilnwd  the  laws  o(  uih  I'wdo 
■^labks! 

Afler  the  ambataadora  relurned,  what  did  the  tribunes  miaiia.  ud 

10  were  ibe  persona  ehoien  to  digest  the  collerted  laws  into  tuaper 

(Ibrm  ?     What  liirm  was  the  coniiituiion   now  al  once  to  asnnne,  anil 

were  the  decemviri  10  enjoy,  and  how  long  ism  ihil 
e  J     How  did  the  decemiin  agree  ID  eieitrise  dte  eovefO' 
!n,  and  for  what  purpose,  ■ 
tufecenns,  to  precede  1     Aflet  labuutiDg  foi 

Why  did  the  deoemvlri  entreat  the  aenate  lo  continue  Ih^r  ol 

em,  and  of  whom  did  Appius  compose  the  college  ?      W|tal  vawa 

a  deeemviii  nialia  anuog  ilieuuelven,  and  in  what  m^onei  i)i4  et 

noein  appear  iopuiilicl     What  did  iha  decen*iri  b««nne>  u;4  it|U| 

Vtie  llie  fotmi  of  jiuVieb  CDnvB\Vii^1     \NWv u!>i\u.of  U<«4J4i|h 

"-  llw  Toimer  ten,  and  bj  viliaLK^gj'JB"  "^^~"*  ~-»-'-^-^^^ 
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To  these  last  tables,  vrhal  panimlar  law 
purpose  ?     Why  did  ihe  people  eodure  their 

lOB^  did  (he  dec«inviri  continue  themselves  m  ineir  otnce,  ana  wnat  wu 
their  conduct?  What  was  the  ittite  of  the  city,  and  how  wera  the  dli 
ramviri  guarded  7 

When  the  ^qui  and  lh«  Vnlsci  made  their  tncorsions,  what  means  did 
the  decemviri  adopt  fbr  itoppin^  them  1  (Jo  this  occasion,  what  satil 
Valerius  aod  Marcus  Horalms,  and  with  »hal  did  Appiui  threaten  tb* 
lUler  1  Whal  roused  the  whole  body  of  >cnalor«,  and  how  weie  ths^ 
ippeB9ed  T 

After  granting  ■  forced  sanction  to  lytanny,  how  were  the  unUa 
treated,  and  how  «as  thearmy  emptoyedl  What  method  had  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  lately  adopted  oF  ^unishiirg  the  generals  whom  lheyd)V> 
likfd,  and  how  did  they  act  on  this  occHiion  1  liow  were  the  tidings  of 
d«reBt  received  in  Rome? 

for  what  did  ApjMua  n>Brfc  out  Siecini 
latter  Bent  as  legalel     Whilherwashe   I 

was  lie  accompanied  I     What  was  the  Tale  or  mis  orave  man,  ana  now 
did'the  decemviri  pretend  to  cemmiserals  his  death  ? 
'    By  whoge  charms  Was  Applui  smitten  whilst  sitting  on  his  tribunal', 
and  what  means  did  he  adopt  to  gain  his  purpose  7 

"How  did  Clandias  conduct  hiinHlf  in  this  businesil  whither  did  ha 
bad  Virginia*  what  did  he  assert  concerning  her!  and  what  did  ha 

What  did  the  vile  decemvir  adjudge  concerning  Virginia  T  how  was  tbt 
lantenee  received  by  the  multitude  1  and  what  was  the  conduct  of  Icihufr, 
he!  lovei' !  I 

Why  did  Appius  anspend  his  judgment,  and  what,  in  the  mean  tima. 
did  he  endeavour  to  prevent  1  ijid  Virginius  appear  berore  the  li-ihund 
of  Appius  ?  in  whose  favonr  did  the  latter  decree,  and  what  was  the  per- 
mission which  Virgiaius  entreated  7 

When  Vtr^nius  took  his  daughter  Virginia  in  his  arms,  what  did  ha 
say  to  her,  before  he  plunged  the  weapon  to  her  heart  7  and  what  did  In 
afterwards  say  to  Appius  7  What  did  Vii^nius  call  on  the  people  to  di), 
and  whither  did  he  iben  go?  '■ 

What  did  Virginius  imploti 
army  once  more  take  iheir  slat 

tribunes  ?  What  did  Appius  attempt  to  queii ;  wnom  an  an  convena; 
and  what  did  the  senate  refoae  1  What  oikr  did  the  Knaie  make  to  the 
army,  and  was  the  decemvirale  abolished  7  Who  w«e  ejected  (WiWli, 
and  who  received  into  the  numboi  of  the  tribunesT  What  was  th*  iata 
of  Appiui  and  Oppius,  of  the  rest  of  the  decemviri,  and  of  Clandiul* 

Whom,  and  in  what,  wera  the  tiibiines  preparing  to  tieeed  !  at  n4ial 
did  the  senate  begin  to  tremble,  and  how  were  their  fears  quieted  by 
Duillitis? 

What  lew  did  the  centals  procure,  and  what  wera  the  effecti  of  that 
law  1.  How  did  the  two  orders  of  the  slate  act  towards  each  oihci  ?  and 
what  eReCt  was  produced  by  the  creation  and  aboiilina  of  the deicmviri  j 

What  did  these  intestine  tumulla  produce,  and  whither   did  the  .£<]oi 

appear  1  and  in  what  manner  did  the  people  of  Rome  decide  respecting 
some  lands,  between  the  inhabitants  of  Ardea  and  Aricia  1 

What  two  laws  did  the  tribunes  propoie,  and  whk-h  of  Iheni  did  Iha 
•fglM  refuse)      llow   ivere  the   Military  IVIhunes  chosen,  vhaj;  «vi 


LCIiinii  did 
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ir  number,  and  wbu  nvie  liieU  power  said  *Hti>otitf1    Haw  kt] 

[„Khu  nlfici  wuciealid  lu  uaiiL  the  connds,  and  ia  what  did' tbeif 

IVbo  weia  liis  tni  two  CeOKHs  f 

III  By  what  DMiDi  (lid  Spuiiiu  MiElius  Bllenipt  to  usurp  the  toteieigon, 

■  -'lacminljy  ra»cuedf(oin  iiupeading  danger  I 

produced  by  faciiont,  and  when  did  the  Kobs 
I'lPniy  fittt  embiUB  iheir  huidi  id  tbe  blood  of  their  genenl  t  What  a- 
l,pidianldid  Ibc  Koate  adopt  for  exlending  their  power,  and  how  mi  il 

■  ifuccmful  (     What  gfl»e  a  new  turn  to  tlie   Roman  mode  o£  itarfin, 

■  (Cad  hIkI  effect  wu  produced  aa  the  Itoraan  soldiers  } 
Wf    Why  did  tbe  Knaie  uDdenalie  the  siege  of  Veii,    and  lii 
t-|At  Biege  coDIinue  )     Who  wsi  created  dictaUir.  and  what 
KruHus  Caniillui  perlocmt     What  wai  tilt  oalure  of   tbe 

(!«millui,  and  why  did  it  create  di«gu.il7 
I  Whom  did  Cainillui  aftcrwudi  lout,  aod  what  took  place  at  the  ii<n 
■'.Jaierii!  What  a»»er  did  Caniillus  return  to  tlie  whool-muicr, 
.  10  oHeied  to  put  bia  acholaii  into  the  handi  of  tbe  HomaQS  I 
^  Haw  did  Camiiiua  cauie  htm  to  be  tent  inlo  tiie  town,  nod  whalru 
M  effect  produced  by  this  geoerous  bebaviourl  Of  what  was  CtinUto 
seuied  by  the  tribuitei,  and  »hiiher  did  be  retire  } 

f  Vlhete,  and  wben,  had  the  Gauliieltlcd,  and  what  had  allured  tliHiI 
-  country  f  What  ilid  they,  wherever  they  came,  »d 
^iriiat  waa  Iheir  ptnonal  and  moial  cbaiaclerl  By  nhsm  were  tbcj 
*  ■  '  n  Italy,  aod  uudei  whom  did  a  body  of  them  beiiege  Clntjuin, 
ftjl  eily  of  Elraiia  )  Whose  asiisuuee  did  the  Clusians  entreat,  and  why 
fiU  Brennua  march  la  attack  Itome? 

joWhere  did  the  Itoinsni  and  Gauls  meet,  and  what  tvas  the  ixKo' 
fk»  eDgagementt  lluw  Dwny  of  the  lormer  returned  lo  Rome,  lod 
chillier  did  the  inhabitaata  retire  !  Whil  was  the  conduct  of  the  an- 
gitBl  lenalora  and  prieili? 

«i  did  ilieanas  enter  liome,  and  what  conduct  did  tlie  nnalon 
\'l     By  what  wa«  the  barbacoui  ei 
V  did  tbe  Gauli  regard  tbeie  old  o  .    ._. 

.jDghler  of  the  Mnaloii,  and  ii  bat  did  Rome  beeotne  I 
1   How  long  bad  the  aie^e  of  the  capilol  continued,  when   a  mesBenjei 
did  Potlius  ComoiinBS  reitli 


inived  fiom  (heir  friei 


^  B>  eRect  hi 
w  did   Brennua  try  to  reduce  the  citadel,  and  by  what  ■ 
■laairisoa  awakened,  wlien  the  enemy  aKempted  to  surprise   the 
^Wbal  was  tbe  agreernenl  by  whicli  the  invaders  were    to   quit 

■  toiiei  of  Ilomei  what  wai  the  conduot  of  Brennus  when  Ita 

Byold  was  weighed  ;  and  what  did  Camiiiua  older,  and  what  elTeclf 

stale  of  Rome,  and  whither  did  the  tribunes  of  &it 
people  urge  its  temoral  ?  To  what  did  Camiiiua  perauade  tbo  Romani, 
what  effcpts  were  prodnced  by  his  arguraenls,  and  ftom  what  did  RoM 
cjuickly  spring  I 

f'ow.  and  for  what,  »ai  Manlius  rewaided  1  To  what  did  he  aipbe, 
and  wliom  did  the  senaie  appoint  dictator  !  After  Comelini  Conu  bad 
laid  down  hii  office,  liow  did  the  ppalace  treat  Manlius,  and  how  did 
Slanlius  conduct  himself  I  What  <lid  Camillu*  appoint,  why  did  the 
Diulirude  re/ose  to  co-operate  with  the  accuser!  of  Manlins,  and  iq 


•libM  did  Ihey  M  l«agtli  condemn  him  7     Wbot  was  done  lo  his  houte, 

I  i^pimt  «liom  did  Ctralllm  and  Luciui  Fnriui  Riarcb,  and  what  iv;g 
Ihe  coDducl  of  the  latter?  How  did  Camillna  prevent  tlie  defeat  of  the 
■nn;,  what  said  he  to  tliose  wlm  fled,  and  wliat  was  the  inne  of  the 
engagement!    With  what  did  Camillu!  retum  lo  Itome,  and  what  nra- 

.  railed  at  home  1 

.      By  wliom  was  the  people  eneiled  ID  assert  their  right  to  the  consulate, 

-and  what  did  the  nnate  foibid  Camillus  1     Why  was  Camillui  arrested. 

,'ind  conducted  In  prison,  and  what  ciy  did  the  people  eel  tipl  Whil 
law  wan  passed  by  the  advice  of  Camillus.   rrom  oliom  was  a  pneloc 

rbnctionsf  What  other  officers  were  alio  created,  and  what  were  llieir 
-duties  I 

When,  and  al  what  age,  died  Camillus,  and  with  what  repulationi 
What  irere  his  character  and  achievements  I 

.  Why  did  Cuiliui  leap  with  hii  horse  and  armour  into  the  midst  of 
the  gulf,  and  what  do  hiatoHani  assert  was  the  consequence? 
.    Oner  whnm  had  the  Romans  already  IriuRiphed,  when  ibey  iDmed 
Ihcii  arms  against  the  Samniles  ! 

Who  were  the  Samniles,  where  did  they  inhahtt.  and  how  were  they 

'{uwetful  '>.     For  what,  and  by  whom,  was  Ihe  auistance  of  the  Komans 

fteught  against  the  Samniles?  ' 

Whither  was    Valerius   sent,  and   whither  marched  Comalius,    his 

«allea||^ie  1     Did  the  (orlane  of   Roma  prevail,    and  what  did  Captia 

Why  did  the  Latins  and  the  Cairpaniatts  rcvnli,  snd  on  what  did  iKi 

XatlniioBist !  Why  did  Decius  Mas  resolve  to  devote  irimself  lo  hit 
^utidy.  what  was  the  issue  of  the  ettgagement,  and  where  was  it  foaghtl 
When  was  Paedum  taken,  and  what  was  the  faie  of  the  Latiu  ! 

In  the  preceding  battle  betneen  tlie  llomans  and  Ihe  Lalins,  how 
were  the  strict  discipline  and  aniazing  patriotiscn  of  the  former  displayed, 
■nd  what  orders  did  Manlius,  the  cddbuI,  isiuel  Whom  did  Metiaij 
lite  genera]  of  the  cavalry  of  Ihe  Latin*,  challenge  to  single  combat,  and 
by  whom  was  the  challenge  accepted?  What  was  the  issue  of  ilM 
combat !  ^ 

What  said  Tiius  Manlius  when  he  returned  lo  Ihe  tent  of  the  conii4 
his  rather,  and  what  reply  did  his  lalher  make  I  What  did  Ihe  eonatil 
order  the  llctor,  and  what  waa  the  fate  of  Titos  Manlius  T  How  vr»  (hit 
decree  heard  by  the  army,  and  how  did  thty  express  Ibeii  sensations!! 
How  was  the  dead  body  of  the  young  champioo  buried  i 

What  renewed  Ihe  war  between  the  Samniles  aod  the  Romans,  and 
with  what  only  was  it  to  terminate  1  Whither  did  Ponliui,  the  general  rf 
the  Samnilei,  decoy  the  Ramans,  and  who.  says  Livy,  could  not  hara 
delivercHl  Ihem?  Hon  did  Pondus  punish  the  Human  army,  and  foi 
what  did  he  also  stipulate  ) 

How  ivaa  this  calamily  felt  in  Rome,  and  why  was  the  warrenewed<t 
Bj  whom  were  the  Sammies,  by  turns,  assisled.  and  to  what  effect '. 

character  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Kptrus.  and  of  the  troops  v 
manded!  With  what  armament  did  Pyirhus  pul  to  si 
what  did  be  land  in  Italy  1 

VVhat  did  Pyirhus  oliserve  lo  be  iho  manners  of  the  people  of  Tare 
lum,  and  wilh what  wetB  the  inhabitants  occujMed]    Vtha' 
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MIC.  liDW  did  ha  atlenpt  to  lepreaa  iJteir 

bit  reply  did 


Wbt 


ilid  ll 


ISDCU,  and  bj  *U  1 
:uleil  him  I  ' 

tba  king:  of  Kjiinii.  'li 


xt,  and  wliai  was 

ingcDi 
■  ^  Wilb  what  did  tte  d 
Pin^ricius  (he  consul,  and 


pioacli  sscli  Dttict,  aud  wh«t  was  Uie  co 
and  of  ilie  (iie«i»  Bod  the  Ramani ' 

DC  liie  lloman  kgioa.  appfat  pielerable!     In  whose  ravoui  nai  ihi 

giniacm  at  longih  dectdud,  and  what  naa  the  obeenFalioB  of  I'jnli 

Hhal  wai  the  conduct  ol  Ihs  KoiDUit  aDer  this  dejeat,  uid  wlul^ 

L^Fyrttiutr    IVIiam,  aud  by  what  nteaiis,  did   Cineu  aueuipttgo- 

■f.   Haw  did  ihc  viiluei  of  llie  Romaiu  i 

l-l^m  (be  Mntlon  now  leek  dutiQctiso  1 

■aM*  adopl.  and  »bat  wai  the  oatucs  of  his  speech  in  the  Roman  kbiU'. 

V^hat  oilen  did  he  make  in  tba  ume  at  lus  masier,  and  boo  wu  Uk 

IS  Applus  CisuiliD*,  and  hon  was  he  regarded  by  ttie  KOIlel 
ilwai  hiiDpiDion  on  (he  oSw  of  peace,  and  what  effect  wu  poiaai 
10  auembly  by  his  (paech  ]  I 

'bat  did  (he  lenalc   require  a[  Pyrrhus  before  they  KOuM  Oeil|l| 
G,  and  what  laid  Cincu  of  (he  Bamaiu  to  hii  masier )  ,  I 

,    ^Vhat  did  the  Itomaa  geoeralt  apply  Ihemselvea  to  imiUitel     WbBt| 

1  be^ia,  chat  letter  was  brought  h  I 

I,  and  what  did  fabiiciui  on  (he  occasion  ?  ^  ■ 

^^  Howitid  Pyrrhu)  receive  the  lucdiHgeCrom  Fatuicius,  andnhaidiilbl 

Wjitf  1     lion  did  P^ithoB  ac( )     ^V'hat  wai  the  conduct  of  (he  Romuttl  % 
"""  what  prelei(  did  Pytihua  withdraw  from  Italy  ? 

}□  what  pieleoce  did  PyrHitu  leave  Sicily,  and  re(urii  to  Tarestanl  fl 
this  occasion,  what  setority  did  the  •■      -- 
t  aucceuful  i 

a  gflocral  engagement  betwe 
receui^  again   had  Pyrrhui 
liose  favoBC  did  victory  declar 
to  Italy,  why  did  he  leave  a 
■HI  treat  Tarenlum  i 
Of  what  ctBintriei  did  Rome  bet 
*"  difietent  state*  experience  I     How  were    the    different    degnei  « 
■jkcnoun,  privilege!,  and  liberty  founded,  and  how  were  they  aJtentan 
■odilied  or  incieased ! 

7  Why  did  the  Rowans  aecrelly  wish  for  tTie  possession  of  Sicily,  i 
'"'  only  did  the  Carthaginiaoi  wanl  to  become  maiters  of  the  whd 
.  t  On  what  acctniDt  commenced  the  first  Funic 
what  means  did  A ppius  Claudius  waft  overa  imall  body  of  Ic 
icily,  and  wliat  obstacle  opposed  the  ambitious  views  of  the  R 
1  On  what  plan  did  the  Koinans  build  one  hundred  ai  ' 
B*«iiel«,  and  where  were  tliey  fiisl  taught  to  row,  and  how  ins 

""nval  engsgementa  1     What  success  had  the  consul  DaiUios  viilh  ddtfl 
wlycc ' 


nsuU  employ,  aodhef  fl 

and  the  Itooians.  Ml 
was  (he  effecl  producwl 
n  Pyrrhua  bade  an  e(eiad9 
-      -         iJilfl 

aldiill 


ooniiea(  ot  hicilyf     H 
(t  purpose,  and  with  what  fleet,  were  Regulun  and  Manliua  lent  f 
^IVbat  was  the  character  of  Reguluil     IVhy  was  he  uawil]iin_ 

,4  Y[\ia\  Biciia^  iii  \ffi  -nvlIb  vt  the  senate  1    ', 
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vhat  aieaxa  did  llie  sanate  obviale  the  diflicuily,  and  with  ivbal  Aeet  Rnd 

Will)  what  fleet  were  they  met  by  the  Carlhaginiant,  and  »htl  wbi 
llic  issue  of  the  engigemcDlI  Wbere  did  Uic  lloinatii  maU  a  dncenl, 
*tMl  what  ciiy  did  ihey  cipluie? 

Whilhei  wu  Maatiui  ordered  bj  the  Beoale.  and  uader  what  title  nas 
Regulus  fanlinDed  in  Africa  1  Whal  was  the  issue  of  an  engagement 
between  the  Cailhiginiani  and  the  Romaas,  why  did  the  farmer  endeit- 
vour  to  obMin  a  pmce,  and  how  was  the  Ireslj  broken  off?  What  ge- 
neral did  the  Canhagimins  oblaia  Fiom  Sparui,  and  with  what  kisi  were 
the  Itomans  defeated? 

With  what  were  the  inhabilanU  oF  Canhige  filled,  on  aciwunl  of  Ihis 
TictDiy,  and  how  did  Ihey  regard  Xantippual  Why  did  Xanllppiis  resign 
hiiDommand,  and  desire  a  ahip  to  convey  hitn  to  hii  own  couniry  T  What 
was  the  cnnduct  of  the  CarthagiDians  on  Ihis  occuion,  and  what  private 
orders  did  they  give  to  the  mariners?  Whence  originated  the  terms 
''  Punic  faith"  and  "  Panic  reward,"  and  what  do  they  signify  J 

WhatwM  iba  state  of  the  Carthaginian  and  noman  aflaits.  and  what 
eily  were  Ihe  Unmans  olliraalely  obliged  loBvacnale?  How  did  the  Ro- 
mam  lose  their  whole  Heel,  and  into  whuse  hands  lell  Agrigentnm?  What 
marked  the  charecler  of  the  Homans,  and  how  did  [hey  lose  the  greatest 
pari  of  --'---"  -■-     '--•--'■•■•-"-     -■■  "• 

rivalling 
their  gtlenlion  ? 

Whom,  and  for  ithal  reasoo,  did  the  Carthaginians  send  to  Dome  to 
negotiate  a  peace,  and  what  promite  did  they  enact  from  him!  What 
advice  did  Kegulus  give  to  llie  Koman  senate,  and  what  did  lonie  of 
that  body  endeavour  le  persuade  him  1  What  was  the  reply  of  Repilui, 
and  what  his  pun'iihmeul  after  his  return  to  Carthage?  liow  did  the 
senate  of  Home  retaliate  for  Ihis  cruelty,  and  how  are  such  acia  of  re- 
taliation to  be  regarded  T 

Did  Rome  grant  peace  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  on  what  condilions  T 
When  was  llie  tempV  of  Janui  shut  for  the  second  lime,  and  what  had 
the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  cnllivating? 

Who  were  the  first  people  on  whom  the  Bomans  nut  tried  their 
slTEngth?  what  was  the  occasion  oF  lbs  war  with  the  Illyrians?  and  witel 
■he  natore  of  the  peace  conclndedl 

What  country  did  ihs  Gau1i  enter,  and  whither  ad-nnce?  How,  and 
with  what  loss,  were  they  defealed  I  On  what  conditioni  were  Tlii 
Cauls  forced  to  beg  a  peace  ! 

How  did  the  Carthaginians  violate  the  treaty  which  they  hid  made  T 
or  what  were  ambassadors  sent  from  Rome  to  Carthage  to  complain, 
and  whit  did  they  demand?  How  did  the  embassy  terminate f  To 
whom  did  the  Carthaginians  intrust  the  command  of  their  army,  and 
who  was  Hannibal  1 

What  did  flannibal  swear  on  the  altar,  and  what  were  the  characta 
and  abilities  of  this  wonderful  man? 

What  expectations  did  the  Carthaginians  form  of  Hannibal,  and  wei« 
tbey  reallTed)  After  over* running  all  Spain,  whither  did  he  resolve  to 
carry  the  war,  and  with  what  army  did  he  cross  ihe  f^reneari  mountain* 
into  GauU  With  nhal  forces  did  he  find  himself  in  the  olains  of  Italy  t 
Wham  did  the  senate  seod  lo  oppose  Hannibal,  and  where  did  Scipifl 
engase  the  Carihaginians!  What  was  Ihe  issue  of  the  battle,  and  with 
what  loss  was  ihe  Roman  army  routed  uodet  Sem^tot '      ''     ""' 
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ily  spectators  of  the  engagement,  and  encouragBd  ita  I 
ipcclive  fleeu  (B.  C.  29).      Antony  was  defeated  cbieflj  I 
^Augh  the  treajchery  of  Cleopatra,  who  fled  id  the  midB  J 
of  tha  battle,  and  whom  (he  infatuated  Antony  also  lb' 
lowed,  learing   hii  fleet  at  tiie   mercy  of  his  opponeiit 
Ju   length  the  naval  forces  of  Antony   sabmitted  la  & 
~'inqiieror,  and  the   trimps  od   shore    following-  the  e 

Dple  of  the  uavy,  yielded  to  Aug^ustus  wil' 
ft  blow. 

,     AiiguBtus  advanced  with  an  army  before  the  city  ol 
Jiuiiini,  of  which  the  B^irerDor,  either  wanting  _* 
4efeiid  it,  or  prerioualy  instructed  by   Cleopatra 
.Up,  permitted  him  to  take  possession  without   i 
And  AngustuB  having  no  obstacle  in  his  nay  to  A 
dria,  marched  thither  with  all  expedition.     Upon  1 
fival,  Antony  sallied  out  to  oppose  him,  and  put  the  e 
mies   cavalry  to  flight ;    and  this  slight  advantage  o 
IDore  revived  his  declining  hopes,  and  determined  t" 
make  a  resolute  and  final  effort  both  by  land  and  ses.. 
the  evening  before  the  day  appointed  for  this  last  despe 
Mtentpt,  lie  (ydered  a  grand  enlertainOient  to  be  pre 
^Givetnegood  wine  and  good  cheer,"  said  he  to  his  ft 
*'Ietme  live  to-day, — to-morrow,  perhapG,  you  may  a 
mnother  master." 

At  break  of  day,  Antony  posted  the  fevr  troops  whitA 
had  left,  upon  a  rising  ground  near  the   city,   and  3 
txdeti  to  hU  galleys  to  engaf^e  the  enemy.      1- 
vith  his  troops  to  behold,  and  at  lirst  had  the  st 

W  see  them  advance  in  good  order;  but  his  joy  i 

tamed  hito  rage,  when  his  ships  only  saluted  those  of  A 
tus,  and  both  fleets  uniting  together,  sailed  back  i 
harbour.  At  the  same  instant,  his  cavalry  also  i 
'Serced  to  the  enemy.  However,  he  tried  to  lead  on  1 
infantry,  which  were  easily  vanquished ;  and  he  himM 
.wascompelled  to  return  into  the  town.  His  rag«  was  u 
vemable,  and  he  cried  out  in  an  agony,  that  he  was  betr 
by  Cleopatra:  and,  in  fact,  his  suspicions  were  just,  ft.. 
•iras  by  the  secret  orders  of  the  queen  that  the  fleet  I 
'passed  over  to  Atigustua. 

Antony  was  now  so  humbled,  that  he  desired  of  the 
'Victor  only  that  his  life  might  be  spared,  and  that  he  mkht 
be  allowed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  obscurity. 
To  these  proposals,  however,  Augnetus  sent  no  Answer. 
Antony  having  received  a  false  report  that  Cleopatra  waa 


■-''"■'HOim;'"''  '■''  4iS 

dead,  stabbed  himself  in  the  belly  with  his  sword,  aiH 
fispired  a  short  lime  after.  Cleopatra  endeavoured  to  pf^ 
pitiate  Augustus ;  but  finding  that  he  intended  to  lead  h« 
as  a  captive  in  hia  trhimph,  she  procured  her  death  by  a)k 
asp,  which  was  conveyed  to  her  in  a  basket  of  figs.  ;• 

_  Augustus  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  most  extensiiT  ettfe; 

gre  that  mankind  had  ever  belield.  It  contained  i^ 
iirope,  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Greece,  Illyricum,  Dacia,  Paw* 
nonia,  Britain,  and  some  part  of  Geiroany;  in  Asia,  all  Qii. 
provinces  known  by  the  name  of  Asia  Minor,  toother  with 
Armenia,  Syria,  Judeea,  Mesopotamia,  and  Media;  and  bi, 
Africa,  B^jipt,  Numidia,  Mauritania,  and  Ubya,  The 
whole  comprised  an  extent  of  territory  between  three, 
and  four  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  half  as  much  ift 
breadtii. 


Qaeslions  on  the  History  of  Rome. 

Whan   the  Tarquins  were  expelled,  why  did    llie    Eoman!  abolid 

royali}'  1  Insl«3(i  bi  a  king,  wli6m  was  it  agned  thiit  the  senalon 
ihoulil  clioose,  Bud  with  nhal  lolhoiily  !  Who  were  ihe  flist  CoainB 
ia  UomEf  What  coaspirapy  was  formed  in  fiivout  of  Tarqirin,  and. 
bow  wai  it  defeated  T  Who  were  in  the  numbet  of  Ihe  coDipi  '  ~ 
how  were  they  punished  ;  what  was  the  conduct  of  Brutus,  and 
that  of  Collatinus  1 

Whom  did  Tarqain  prevail  on  to  assist  him,  what  was  the  i; 
the  conflict ;  how  died  Brutus,  and  what  was  hii  chaiactert 

^^'hat  was  the  nature  of  the  laws  enacted  by  Valerius,  and  nhea  waf 
an  appeal  la  the  people  allowed?  Who  waa  chosen  with  Valeiius  " 
the  consulahipT 

Whom  did  Tanjuin  preiill  on  lo  eipouse  Ma  cause,  what  was  ■ 
nature  of  the  attack  on  Rome,  and  by  wiiom  was  the  army  of  Porsenna 
prevented  from  enlcting  the  cilj?     What  induced  Poisenna  lo  retire  '--' 
the  Itsmaa  tariitory,  and  whit  did  his  soldiers  leave  behind  in  the  c 

^^'llat  were  still  the  feelings  of  Tarqain.  and  whom,  and  at  what 
did  he  eicite  to  espouse  hisinlereal!  Why  did  the  poorer  classes 
plain,  and  when  in  debt  to  what  were  they  reduced  ! 

What  modes  of  subiistJDE  had  the  Komani  under  their  kings?     Aflir 
the  eipuliion  of  the  Tacquins,  what  did  lliB  senators  and  patricians  ap^ 
proprialB  10  Ihemtelves  ?  what  was  the  coudilion  of  llie  soldier,  and  what 
(he  coniequence  of  his  borrowing  money  T  and  what  did  this  compli 
tion  of  misery  produce  1 

Which  of  the  people,  and  for  whatreosoni,  refused  to  enlist  in  or 
lo  oppose  I'arquio;  and  in  this  eiigence,  lo  what  expedient  had  the 
senate  recourse  1      To  what  was  this  eipedieai  ii|  time  fatal  \     Who  wai 
created  the  Gru  Dictator ;  who  was  digitite  lo  the  office,  how  long  di"*  ■• 
last,  and  what  were  the  powenwith  whicli  be  was  iavested'.    WW.i 
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^ly  ^tectatora  of  the  cngmgemeat,  and  «ncouraged  lia 
napeclivc  fleets  fB.  C.  ^9).  Antony  was  defeated chie^ 
tbrAugh  the  trciichery  of  Cleopatra,  wbo  Sed  in  the  miilil 
Sa  tlie  battle,  and  wltom  the  infatuated  Antony  also  \i 
Iowe<l,  leaving  Lis  fleet  at  the  mercy  of  hts  opptonw. 
Ai  length  the  naval  forces  of  Antony  submitted  lu  ibr 
conqiietor,  and  the  troops  on  shore  following  the  a 
fttnole  of  the  ua^7,  yielded  to  Augustus  witliout  sbnkint 
a  blow. 

Augustus  advanced  with  au  army  before  t!ie  cilyofPe- 
luaium,  of  which  the  governor,  cither  wanting  jcoitrage' 
defend  it,  or  prenou^y  instructed  by  Cleopatra  to  gi« 
up,  permitted  him  to  take  possession  without  resistaau; 
and  Aagustiis  having  no  obstacle  ia    his  way  to  Aiexm- 
dria,  marched  thither  with  all  e!q>edition.     Upon  his  , 
rival,  Antony  sallied  out  to  oppose  him,  and  put  the  ei 
Biies   caTnlry  to  flight ;    and  this  slight  advantage  oi 
more  revived  his  declining  hopes,  and  determined  him 
make  a  resolute  and  final  etTort  both  by  land  and  sea.    ' 
the  evening  before  the  day  appointed  for  tliis  last  desperali! 
attempt,  he  ordered  a  grand  entertainfncnt  to  be  pr«iaRH, 
"  Give  me  gwd  wine  and  gocxl  cheer,"  said  be  to  his  fnendt; 
"let  me  live  to-day, — to-morrow,  perhape,  you  may  seoT 
Miother  master." 

At  break  of  day,  Antony  posted  the  few  troops  which  te 
had  left,  upon  a  rising  ground  near  the  city,  and  seni 
orders  to  his  galleys  to  engage  the  enemy.  He  v-ailed 
vith  his  troopH  to  behold,  and  at  first  had  the  satis&etioii 
to  see  them  advance  in  good  order;  but  his  joy  was  soun 
turned  mfo  ra^e,  when  his  ships  only  sainted  those  of  Au- 
gustus, and  both  fleets  uniting  together,  sailed  back  bto 
tlie  harbour.  At  the  same  instant,  his  cavaJry  also  de- 
•erted  to  the  enemy.  However,  he  tried  to  lead  on  hi« 
infantry,  which  were  easily  vanquished ;  and  he  himself 
wascompelledforetufn  into  the  town.  Hia  rage  was  ungo- 
vernable, and  he  cried  out  in  an  agony,  that  he  was  betrayed 
by  Cleopatra;  and,  in  fact,  his  suspicions  were  just,  for  it 
was  by  the  secret  orders  of  the  queen  that  the  fle«t  hail 
passed  over  to  Augustus. 

Antonv  was  now  so  humbletl,  that  he  desired  of  ths 
victor  only  tliat  his  life  might  be  spared,  and  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  obscurilv. 
To  these  proposals,  however,  Augustus  sent  no  answ^. 
Antony  having  received  a  false  report  that  Cleopatra  wU 


r 


dead,  stabbed  himself  In  the  beily  with  his  sword, 
expired  a  short  time  after.  Cleopatra  endeavoured  to  pf^i 
pitiate  Augustus ;  but  finding  that  he  intended  to  lead  Ke^ 
as  a  captive  in  his  triumph,  she  procured  her  death  by  i^ 
asp,  which  was  conveyed  to  her  in  a  basket  of  figs.  '' 

_  Augustus  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  most  extensive  ct/Sg; 
pire  that  mankind  had  ever  beheld.  It  contained  i£ 
Etirope,  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Greece,  Illyricum,  Dacia,  Pr-=^ 
nonia,  Britain,  and  some  part  of  Germany;  in  Asia,  all 
provinces  known  by  the  name  of  Asia  Minor,  together  with 
Armenia,  Syria,  Jud^a,  Mesopotamia,  and  Media ;  and  Sj 
Africa,  Egypt,  Numidia,  Mauritania,  and  Libya.  The 
whole  comprised  an  extent  of  territory  between  three 
and  four  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  half  as  much  iit 
bread  di. 


Questions  on  (Ae  History  of  Rome. 

Mhen  iHe  Tai^uins  were  expelled,  why  did   ihe   Komans  abo&C 
rovulty  \    Instead  of  i.  kin^,  wliArn  nna  it  agreed  that  Ihe  senatait 

ihoulJ  cTioose,  and  wilh  what  SDIhoriiy  1  Who  Were  Ihe  firat  Consul* 
ia  Home!  Wiial  conspiracy  was  formed  in  favour  of  Tarqgin,  aoA 
hotv  nas  it  defeated  ?  Who  were  in  Ihe  number  of  the  cons[HreIoEi; 
bow  were  they  puniaheJ  ;  what  was  the  conduct  of  Brutus,  and  wbA 
thamrCDllalinusI 

Whom  did  Taiqum  prevail  on  to  assist  him,  wlial  was  llie  issui 
the  conflict;  ho«  died  Brutus,  and  what  was  his  oharaclerl 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  laws  enacted  by  Valerius,  and  when  ^ 
tn  appeal  la  the  people  allowed?     Who  was  chosen  with  Valerini 


liom  did  Tarquiit  prevail  on  to  ctpouse  his  c 
-e  of  the  attack  oa  Itame,  and  by  whom  waslhi 


IS  the  army  of  FoiseniUI, 
prevented  from  eulering  the  rity  T  What  induced  I'otsenna  to  retire  '""' 
ihe  Ilanvaa  t«rriu>ry.  and  what  did  his  snidiers  leave  behind  ia  the  ci 

Wbat  were  atill  the  feelings  of  Tarquin,  and  whom,  and  at  what 
did  he  eieite  lo  espouse  his  intereit  I  Why  did  the  pooler  classes 
plain,  and  when  in  debt  to  what  were  they  reduced  1 

What  modes  of  subsialiiig  had  the  Romans  under  their  ktngsT     After 
the  expulsion  of  Ihe  Tanjuioi.  what  did  the  senators  and  patricians  apl 

the  consequence  of  liia  borrowing  money  1  and  what  did  lliis  complicK- 
lion  of  misery  produce  t 

Which  of  the  people,  and  for  what  reasons,  refused  lo  enlist  in  ordeV 
to  oppose  Tatijuin;  and  in  Iliis  exigence,  to  what  expedient  had  Iha 
■enaie  recoursa  I  Tn  what  v>as  this  eipedieoi  ia  lime  faUl )  Who  was 
created  the  first  Dictator ;  iviio  was  eligible  to  lbs  office,  hnw  long  did  il 
laal.  and  whatwera  the  powennith  which  be  was  invealed  '.  What  were 
hich  h«  wu  lalqwst  \    Uim  im  T&Mk  \»i.<Ba&  v 
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did  Cncchu*  prepose  ibtl  the  motiey  ihould  be  divided  1  What  did  Ik 
ifllinitlc  by  putting  bb  hand  lo  bii  hud.  and  to  wbal  was  hii  tncuing 
perverted  1     Whsl  wo  the  Tale  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  1 

Whit  wai  the  character  of  Caius  Gtacchua,  the  brother  of  Tibciigi, 
and  how  cunehetaoffiiihimieirroTihelnbuneshipT  Whom  did  keoic 
before  the  people,  and  nbal  edict  did  he  procure?  What  did  he  cameu 
be  (crutiniied,  what  law  wai  enacted,  aod  what  did  it  eSectI  HbU 
were  the  characlei  and  abililiet  of  Caiu*  Gracchus,  and  lo  what  did  k 

Was  Giacchui  again  cboieii  to  the   tribuneahip.    and  whom  did  ihe 

he  ubiain  the  confidence  oF  the  popleT  Did  tiracchuiahewany  jdlomi, 
and  what  wa>  the  conuquence  '. 

What  was  the  ^realeit  efTori  lo  min  Gracchus  t  As  one  of  ihe  liiiB' 
riri,  ta  determine  the  quaoiily  ol  land  poaseaied  by  each  inditldoal.wU 
did  heendeaiMir  to  regulate?  Why,  and  by  whom,  was  Scipio  AboBi 
had  recount  lo  ^  and  losellle  what  did  Scipio  obtain  TBditauui.ifaw- 
*u1.  to  be  chnwn  ?  Dy  what  msanB  did  Tudilanui  defer  the  Httte>< 
of  the  laudi,  and  for  what  was  Scipio  cited  lo  appear?  Wlm  <■ 
Scipio  found  dead,  and  did  it  appear  that  he  had  been  strangled  '. 

Against  whom  did  the  death  ol  this  great  man  produce  much  iiupicii. 
and  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  populace  towards  Gracchus  uhta  >» 
letuioed  from  Carthage  1  To  what  efiect  did  he  design  new  li*i  ■ 
favour  of  the  peopk,  and  was  he  refused  the  IribuneBhip  7  Whco  iii 
the  senate  depute  to  be  the  instrument  of  their  maligiiit;  agiiW 
Giacchos,  sod  what  laws  did  Opimus  [Huceed  to  abrogate? 

How  wu  tht  conml  goanled,  snd  in  what  manner  did  be  M 

Gracchus  1  Did  the  latter  wear  uma  for  hii  detieace,  and  how  UKI 
his  friend  Flaccusl 

At  the  time  of  determining  the  controversy,  what  was  done  to  on' 
the  lictors,  and  what  did  lhi&  murder  occasion  1  What  method  didk 
tenate  take  to  alarm  the  city,  and  what  did  the  consuls  proclaim  1  Wba 
Gracchus  sent  t)>e  young  son  of  Flaceus  to  propo^  an  accotninodiriM, 
what  ,iva>  the  effect  produced  1  Whither  fled  Graccbus  for  reftsr,  •°i' 
what'wai  his  fsle? 

When  died  Gracchus,  and  what  were  the  characters  of  him  _ 
toother  t     l-low  was  the  senate  now  dtstingaished   fmrn  the    rest  of  <^ 

Eople,   and   by  what  did   they  rule  the  commooweBlth  1      Under  •till 
mination  had  theenrpiie  fallen,  and  what  appears  the  goveniniciil  i* 
Kome  from  this  period  till  (he  despotism  of  Augustas  ? 

At  what  new  daminionn  did  the  Romans  avariciously  grasp?  Wli> 
was  Jugiirlha,  and  whom  did  he  murderl  What  was  the  Roman  tenia 
influenced  to  decree,  and  did  Jugurtha  murder  also  Adherbat !  W'bu 
was  the  conduct  of  the  senate,  and  what  that  of  the  consul  sent  » 

For  what  did  the  people  now  procure  a  decree,  in  what  manoerdii 
Jugurtha  appear,  and  what  was  nil  conduct '.  Who  was  sent  id  traitne 
his  designs,  and  what  belel  the  army  under  Aulus? 
L  WhowasCiius  Marios,  and  to  whom  did  he  act  as  lieutenant  is 
NumidiaT  How  did  he  obtain  the  consulship,  and  did  he  coniW 
Jupuiihal  What  were  the  birth,  i.uflliiies,  and  chataclcr  of  Uttn* 
and  how  did  he  regard  the  senate  7 

Who  ihieaiened  Italy  with  slaughter  and  devastation,  and  nho 
/ent  against  themA  Vlhoweie  i.tiu«  feo^le.  and  lor  what  bad 
kit  tlwr  (bmt*  1    lliA  Muiat  daSeal  <&»«\iaAwna«>.\ 
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What  did  Matius  become  by  these  viuluiioi,  and  haiv  JiJ  lie  i-ffi^ii 
the  biDishment  of  MelelluB,  hia  Krsl  patroa  aad  promoler  i 

What  produced  the  social  war,  and  how  naa  it  teiminated !  Did 
the  alJied  states  acquire  much  weight  ia  the  constitulioa  1 

Against  whom  did  Ihe  senale  now  turn  their  arnia,  and  what  did  Ihe 
power  and  riches  of  Milhridatea  invilal  Who  was  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  Asiatic  war,  and  what  was  the  ^milj  of  Sylla?  What  were 
the  manoers,  characlec,  aad  conduct  of  Sytia,  and  to  what  could  he 
adapt  himsein  To  what  govertunent  was  he  now  appointed,  ia  opposi- 
tion to  Marius  >. 

UuHng  the  absence  of  Sylla,  what  law  did  Marius  obtain,  and  did 
Sylla  refuse  lo  obey  the  orders  of  Marius  I  At  the  request  of  the  army, 
nhither  did  Sylla  lead  them,  and  in  what  manner  did  he  enter  Rome  1 
What  became  of  Marius?  What  laws  did  Sylla  repeal,  decree  what 
did  he  pass,  and  whither  did  he  depart? 

Whom  had  Sylla  ovarlooked,  and  what  were  the  birth  and  characfer 
of  Cornelius  Cinnal  How  did  Cinna  oblatn  the  consulship,  and  hy 
whom  was  he  preveoted  fcora  abrogating  the  laws  in  favour  of   the 

What  did  Cinna  then  be^n  to  levy,  and  for  what  was  he  deprived  by 
Uie  leaate  of  liis  nffice  of  consul!  Who  was  reported  lo  be  comiog  lo 
join  Cinna,  and  what  bad  be«n  the  fortunes  of  Marius?  How  did 
Alarius  conceal  himself  near  Mintuinum,  and  whithei  was  he  carried 

Whom  did  the  govecnor  of  the  place  send  lo  kill  Matins,  and  what 
was  the  result  t  Why  did  the  governor  grant  IMarius  his  freedom,  and 
where  did  Marius  land  7  What  did  he  say  to  the  pr^lor  who  ordered 
him  to  retire,  and  where  did  he  spend  the  winter?  How  came  he  to 
think  of  joining  Cinna,  and  how  did  Cinna  go  to  receive  him!  What 
was  the  atnect  appearance  of  Marius;  where  did  he  post  himself;  by 
whom  was  he  joined  ;  and  what  did  Marius  and  Cinna  resolve  1 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  senate  and  consuls,  and  what  the  ei- 
cesiive  cmelty  of  Marius  and  bis  adherents!  What  laws  did  Mariui 
abrogate,  and  with  whom  did  he  create  himself  consul  ?  After  gratify- 
ing what  did  he  die,  and  what  would  his  death  have  been  if  it  had 
happened  more  early! 

What  did  Sylla  prepaie  to  do,  and  bow  did  Cinna  endeavour  to  oppose 
his  return  to  Kome  1  What  did  the  troops  who  were  sent  against  Miih- 
ridales,  and  what  was  the  fate  of  Cinna  1 

Where  landed  Sylta,  and  by  whom  was  he  joined  I  What  felt  Italy, 
and  what  was  the  conduct  of  Sylla!  Who  were  chosen  consuls,  and 
how  did  the  fiiclioas  give  vent  to  their  fury  !  What  was  the  character  of 
the  forces  of  young  Marius,  and  of  those  of  Sylla  ? 

How  and  under  whom  did  the  Samnites  attack  Rome,  and  who  arrived 
lo  Ihe  assistance  of  the  Rnmana?  What  was  the  issue  of  the  conSict 
between  the  SaninilB  and  the  Roman  army,  and  how  did  Sylla  enter 
Itomel  What  would  it  have  been  if  Sylla  had  now  acted  differently, 
or  if  he  had  ceased  to  live  t 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Sylla  towards  those  who  suhmilled,  and' 
whom  did  be  proscribe  1  Of  what  other  acts  of  cruelty  and  baibarity  wai 
Sylla  guilly,  and  what  did  slaves  and  children  1 

What  did  Sylla  permit  his  soldiers  to  revenge,  and  what  did  riches  nt 
become  ?     How  did  Sylla  treat  the  brother  of  Marius,  and  what  ai«,  i 
feelings  of  humanity  and  piety  !     Whither  wa&tiie  ^oacn^tai 
and  lowbU  did  the  loldian exdte SjlUt    Vnn<&d;i&&2 
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■Brq,  tod  whiluid  be  or  Julius  Caaati  With  what  did  Sylla  now  imcu 
ktlDRif  1  iDto  "bu  did  ihe  goveramem  of  Rome  begin  lo  settle,  and  did 
it  avBT  ider  etiricale  itselfl  Uo*  did  Sylla  permit  Ihe  con&uU  lolu 
ebowp,  and  wiih  «hal  powei  J 

What  did  B^llaadd  lo  the  wnale,  ind>«hDt  to  Ihe  bod;  of  l]ietKiipleI 
JDid  S)rl1i  quit  hii  po*er.  and  whom  did  he  cooilitute  judgei  ol  bu 
^nducil 

.  Alter  diKiIing  himaelf  of  hii  office,  bow  was  he  followed  bj  Ihe  p»plE, 
Ud  bj  wham  wh  he  npnuched  1  What  was  the  obiervatioii  d(  SjUi  I 
'    By  what  motives  wai  Sylla  induced  to  abdicate  the  dictalorship ! 

XHd  Sylla  expect  that  the  people  would  voluntarily  confer  so  him  lie 
yo*er  which  he  relinquished  t  How  long  did  he  survive  his  abdicaBin, 
^it  what  implred  theepitaph  which  he  made  7 

What  IdoIl  place  on  (he  death  ol  Sylla.  and  what  were  tbe  inlealieiii 
Ud  (ucceis  or  Calului  and  Lepiduis.  the  two  coosuUl 

Who  Mill  remaiQFd  in  Spain,  and  what  was  ibe  character  of  Sertorinl 
Row  had  Sertorius  been  treated  l^  Sylla,  and  where  did  (be  tonneibid 
preFuge,  and  by  whom  wai  he  joined?  How  long  did  he  suBlun  aim 
•ninil  ihe  Roman  state,  and  whom  did  the  senate  send  lo  the  "■i-"-' 
tf  MeielluET 

Did  Seitotiui  begin  to  meditate  the  invasioD  of  Italy,  and  howMD 

&  schemes  balHedT     Hnw,  and  by  whom,  was   Sertorius   munM' 
lial  was  tbe  conspquence  to  hia  parly,  and  to  Perpenna  1     When  pH- 


t  of  Pompey,  i 


e  people  nl  dm 


How  was  PoiKpfy  now  regartled  it  Ritme  >  What  did  he  perCo 
til  pauatre  across  the  Alps,  and  haw  did  be  pluck  up  the  wu  1 
loots }  Was  this  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars  eicited  by  U'l 
tnd  Sylla.  and  what  was  the  conduct  of  each  party  ' 


hylb 


!  of  Sytia shewn: 
luaheld!     H«* 
:h  wish  to  do,  and  Isi 
ir  ID  oDlaiD  the  fBvoui  of  At 
,e  purpose  1      What  did  tuh 


had  entered  the  stale,  and  what  had  the  eiample  i 
Id  what  fivoui  with  the  public  were  Poinpey  and  Cra" 
^nra  they  alike,  and  in  what  ditTerem?  Whatr"-'  ---'- 
what  purpoie  ?  Hnw  did  Criiuui  endeavonr 
wople.  and  what  did  Pompey  for  the  a 
pyt  10  bit  private  aims  ? 
'  What  did  the  arts  of  Pomwy  seem  lu  give  blni,  and  what  law  wu 
pmsed  in  his  favour  T  How  did  Pninpey  comlnct  the  war  against  Mith- 
ridales.  king  of  Poatua  ! 

What  did  Pompey  propnae  to  Mithridates.  and  on  what  did  the  lattn 
4aleimiDe  ?  Whither  did  Mtihridates  design  to  pursue  Ihe  Koioaiis,  and 
to  what  was  he  obliged  '!  Where  did  Fonipey  overtake  Mithridatei,  asd 
what  was  the  issue  of  the  engagement  which  foDowed  ^ 

Whither  fled  Mithridates,  and  by  whonn  was  he  pursued  f  Whither 
tben  did  Mithridates  continue  bis  journey,  and  whom  did  he  induce  U 
declare  against  Rome  !  What  did  he  project  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  and 
how  and  by  whom  was  he  prevented  liom  executing  his  designs  1  What 
did  his  unnatural  son  Phamaces  now  inform  him,  and  wbal  was  the  fate 
of  Alilhridatei  1  How  lone  did  Milbridatei  oppose  Baine,  and  where 
did  he  comlnuglly  find  resources? 

What  did  Pompey  soon  after  achieve,  and  to  what  did  he  oblige  Daiiu 
king  of  Media,  Anlioehus  king  of  Syria,  and  Phfaates  king  of  Parthii! 
To  what  did  he  reduce  all  -Syria  and  Ponlus,  and  alter  what  time  did  h* 
.IS  conduct  in  tha  H<dr  of 
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nilh  whst  tiiumph  wa«  Pompey  honQUTBd,  and  ia  it  wbitnainea  of 
kingdoms,  cili«s,  and  castlei,  weie  euutoeraled  u  ackaowledgiag  the 
empire  of  Rome  F  ^Vha  appeared  among  the  pnaoners  Jed  in  triumph  { 
vhat  were  Ibe  Ireagures  brought  home ;  and  whal  (he  trophio  and  spJen- 
doura  of  the  procesaiou  ?  To  what  did  ail  these  vicluriei  serve,  and  what 
was  ihe  Commonwealth  non  become  1 

While  I'ompey  was  pursuing  bis  conquests  abroad,  by  what  meaoi 
was  Vome  at  Ibe  verge  of  min  ^  Who  was  Sergius  Catabne,  and  nhil 
were  bii  characlei  and  condacl?  Why  did  he  become  enraged,  an4 
breathe  only  revenge,  and   nbat  ^did  he  lay  before   the  conspiralora  T 


Onw 


d  ibeci 


Whal  was  eflecled  1^  the  vigilance  of  Alarcui 
great  Roman  oratnri     Whither  Hid  Calaline  haste 


Tutlius  Cicero 


the 


■  of  the  conspirators  hi  the  city  ? 

Wbilber  did  Catalite  attempt  to  escape,  and  how  was  he  prevented  f 
What  »u  the  issue  of  an  engagement,  and  how  fell  Calaline  and  hii 
whole  ttmy  1  What  thanks  nere  decreed  to  Cicero,  ivhai  was  he  sidled 
by  Calo,  and  did  the  people  confirm  the  justice  oF  the  decree  7  V\  hen 
does  the  glory  of  Cicero  appear  to  have  been  at  its  height,  and  how  did 
he  behave  during  Ibe  existence  of  the  conspiracy  1 

Who  was  now  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  state,  and  of  wbxl  did 
Pompey  seem  desirous!  Who  was  neil  to  Pompay  io  auihoriiy,  aui  In 
what  had  Pompey  and  Crassus  been  long  disuniieil ) 

On  what  did  Juliu)  Csaat  resolve,  and  from  whom  was  he  deseendeil  f 
Whose  side  did  he  espousel  Whal  had  his  services  in  Spdin  deiervvd.1 
Haw  did  he  resolve  to  attach  lo  him  Pompey  and  Craiaua,  and  how  was 

ihfl  (MmbiDitioD  formed !    To  whal  did  the  First  Tiiumvi rate  subject  ihta 
csustiuition,  and  to  whal  did  it  pave  the  way  ! 

At  this  priod,  of  what  difierent  bodies  was  Ihe  commonwealth  com- 
poKdi  At  what  did  the  triumvirate  aim,  what  was  the  conduct  of  the 
•enale.  and  what  that  of  the  people? 

Whom  did  the  senate  give  Cesar  for  a  colleague,  and  for  whs 

fmv  1     How  did  Cesar  endeavour  to  ingratiate  himself  with  llie  peiiple, 

*"'   '        with  the  knights,  and  how  to  attach  Pompy  mat«  closely  ta 


How  did  the  triumvirate  divide  the  foreign  provinces  of  the  empira 
•mong  ihem,  and  whom  did  Cffisam'  '  "  '     '■" -■        ■'-        '■ 

Tullius  Cii»ro  pmuesa,  and  from  h 
were  hii  character,  abilities,  and  inn 
impeach  the  Roman  oralar,   and  of  what  wa~  be  accused,  and  what  wia ,  j 
his  punishment?     Who  now  alone  remained  to  defend  the  senate,  and 
whtlher  was  Calo  sent,  and  for  what  purpose  ! 

What  were  Ihe  achievements  of  Cssar  in  Gaul  and  Brilain  7  and  how 
did  he  treat  the  Ilelvelians,  ihe  Germ  am,  ihe  Neivians,  the  Celtic  Cianli, 
Ibe  Swedes,  the  Menapii,  and  othera? 

What  nations  had  Csiar  subjected  before  he  crossed  over  into  Britain  ; 
and  in  less  than  nine  yean,  what  counliy  did  he  conquer  1 

What  roused  Pompey  to  a  sense  of  his  danger,  and  whal  hastened  the 
lup'ure  between  him  and  Cssar !  What  did  Pompey  bad  upon  eiami. 
nstioB  of  his  strength  ? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Ceasar  lo  his  -nidiers  and  oflicers,  and  to  bii 
partisans  in  the  city!  for  what  purpose  did  he  pillage  the  wealth  of  hia 
pravinces  1  and  in  him  what  air  did  rapine  assume? 
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met  o(  eight  montht,  and  b)  what  mons  was  this  stale  o[  minkj 
^ghlGDedl  WhktdidtheniullUude  oa  the  death  of  Clodiui,  whawi' 
killed  \}j  Milo,  and  what  wai  Pompey  made  ?  What  were  alluued  u 
Pampoy,  and  whil  was  the  puakhmeol  irf  Milo  *  Whom  did  PoiDfc; 
ttke  Fnr  hia  coileiguBf 

What  did  Ceuriolicil,  and  how  wu  his  Hilicitalion  defeated!  Whii 
did  Pompey  w^ih,  and  where  did  Cesar  choose  to  remain  ] 

Why  did  the  senate  reclaim  two  legions  in  Cnsar*!  army,  and  oa  abil 
.pntence)     Did  Ciesar  comply  with  the  orders  of  th«  senate  T 
'     Why  did  Ihe  senate  recall  Cssar  (ram  his  governmenl.    and  whildid 
Curio  Tecomtoend  >     Why  did  Curio  make  Ihe   proposal,   andhyntiU 
was  Pompey  rendered  irrDganll 

What  did  Caui  desire  nf  (he  senate ;  nhat  other  proposal  did  il 
make  ;  sad  what  was  the  confideoce  of  the  a«nale  t  What  other  gmen- 
nieiit  did  Cksu  solicit,  and  wat  rehised  ;  and  on  what  were  the  mtt 
determined  I  Why  did  Cssar  begin  in  draw  towards  the  conGno  d 
Italy,  and  passing  the  Alps,  stop  al  Rarenna,  a  ciljof  Cisalpine  Gnl^ 
What  was  the  purport  of  the  letter  which  C«sar  seni  from  IUkbu, 
and  was  the  whole  body  of  the  seoate  eiasperaled  7  Whal  wai  Ik 
conduct  of  Marcellus  the  consul,  and  whal  said  Lentulus  his  collcipi  '- 

Soon  after,  nhat  did  the  teatu  decree,  and  whom  did  they  involflti 
absolute  iuthority  ?  Who,  disguished  as  slaves,  fled  to  the  cup '' 
Cssar  7  aod  what  a^d  Cssir  nhen  he  produced  (hem  to  his  tn<' 
What  did  the  uldien  unanimously  cry,  and  fomhal  did  every  nail  i* 
prepare ) 

WhiUier  did  Cesar  march  hit  army,  and  why  was  the  Rubicon  MH   • 
be  puud !    What  «aid  he,  whea  he  stepped  on  ihe  banks  of  that  lim, 
and  what  when  he  plunged  in  !    Did  Ihe  soldiers  obtain  pnnnmirm  i* 

Whal  did  the  newt  of  this  unexpected  enterprise  excite  in  Rome,  uJ 
what  were  the  feelings  of  Pompey  1  Of  whal  did  several  ol  his  f^aA 
accuse  him,  and  what  did  Pompey  allege  ?  By  what  means  did  becM- 
•ole  them,  and  did  his  represenlalion  revive  the  hopes  of  the  confedciicj ' 
Whither  did  Pompey  resolve  lo  lead  hia  forces,  and  who  agieed  to  fcBo* 
bin)  to  Capua  1    What  scene   was  eihilHied,  when    Pompey  lyiai 

Whilhet  did  Cciiat  resolve  to  puisne  Pompey.  and  which  was  ibefcn 
city  that  Bttenpled  lo  slop  his  progress  1  By  whom  waa  It  defended,  ai 
whal  was  Domitias  al  last  obliged  toaltemptT  How  did  the  gairini 
coosult  their  own  safely  ^  For  whom  did  l^otulus  the  consul  impkm 
ihrgiveatB.  and  what  was  ihe  reply  of  Ciesar?  What  efleclwas  product 
in  ihe  city  by  Ibis  humane  reply,  and  wliilhei  did  {Jiesar  allow  the  offioBi 
nf  the  garriwo  lo  depart  1     Why  did  Caaar  attach  the  commoa  soldien 

Whither  did  Pompey  immediately  retrealT  did  Catsar  soon  anil* 
before  Brunduiium  1  and  did  each  prepare  to  carry  on  the  war  t 

Whither  did  Pompey  transport  the  garrison  of  Bnindusium.  and  whilhw 
fii  Desar  relum  I  Of  what  sums  did  CteiBr  pillage  the  public  ttessarr 
JU  Romel  Whilherdid  he  then  lead  his  army,  and  with  what  intealiaat 
How  did  he  become  masler  of  all  Spain,  and  wliilhei  did  he  relam  1  Hew 
.was  Csaar  received  al  Rome,  and  what  was  he  created  7 

How  was  Pompey  in  the  meao  lime  employed,  and  who  had  dectareil 
in  hia  favour  1  Of  what  legions  was  he  masler,  and  what  fleet  did  he 
1     Whom  had  he  defeuad,  aod  who  joined  him  fiom  Roucf 
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How  many  ECnalonweie  al  one  lime  id  hi>  camp,  and  wlih  nhat  wu 
Ciesar  thicalened. 

On  whatdid Cffisar  resolve,  and  wheredidfaeerobarkhlsroccesl  Where 
did  the  two  rival  armiea  come  io  sigbt  of  each  othei,  and  why  was  a  battle 
eagerly  desired  by  the  soldiera  on  each  side  !  Why  were  both  Pompey 
and  Cssar  uDwiiling  to  haard  aa  BDgageineDt  oo  lliis  occasion  7 

Whither  did  Pompey  lead  hia  (roops,  aod  what  did  Cxsar  to  force 
hiia  la  a  battle  7  Id  the  engagement  which  at  length  Tollowed,  how  wai 
Ccaat'a  army  defealed,  and  by  what  timid  canlinn  did  Pompej  lose  the 
empire  of  the  world  1 

Did  the  resolution  or  hope  of  Cfssar  fail  him,  and  on  what  did  he  deter- 
mine! Wilh  whit  intrepidity,  and  ia  what  words,  did  he  address  hia 
army  )  Whither  did  Cssar  then  prepare  to  retreat,  and  did  be  Effect 
bia  intenlion'!  Why  did  he  thence  march  towards  Mieedoaia, 
where  was  he  joined  by  Domiliuf,  one  nf  bii  lieuteDanUl 

Wiiat  did  the  ofiicen  of  pompey  continually  solicit  their  general  to 
do!  and  did  Pompey  tenounce  bis  own  belter  judgment  and,  advancine 
into  Thesealy,  encamp  on  the  plains  of  Fhaisalia?  Whither  inarched 
Cieiar,  and  what  filled  the  minds  of  all  with  aniiety  1  Did  the  aim;  ' 
Pompey  seem  confident  of  liclory,  and  did  Csiar  make  frequect  o 
tores  of  accommodation  f 

How  did  the  two  aimies  view  each  other,  and  hon  did  tlie  engagen 
commence  ?     In  what  manner  did  the  infantry  mainlaio  the  content. 
was  the  cavalry  of  Pompey  rooted  ^     Was  llie  camp  of  Pnir.pej  lal      . 
and  wliilher  escaped  the  survivors?     What  said   CiEsar,  oo  seeing  Ibe 
field  and  camp  strewed  with  his  fallen  countrymen  1 

What  did  ihe  camp  ol  Fampey  pieieiit,  and  far  what  ilid  all  lliingl ' 
seem  prepararives  ?  What  did  Caesar  by  his  eanducl  at>Uin,  aud  by  mi 
clemency  seem  to  have  de^«rved  ?  What  was  the  bss  on  each  side,  and ' 
the  number  of  prisoners  l  How  did  Liesar  Ireal  the  senators  and  lin<t;htl  >' 
»ho  lell  iolo  bis  hands,  and  what  did  he  with  the  letters  of  Fom|iey  1 
Whilher  then  marched  Cssar  1 

Whither  fled  Pompey.  and  to  whom  did  he  resolve  to  apply  !  What 
did  the  minislen  of  Ptolemy  determine,  and  what  was  Ihe  fate  nt  Poni- 
pey!  By  whom  were  bii  body  burnt,  and  his  ashes  boried,  and  what 
was  the  inscription  afterwards  placed  over  them!  What  was  the  end 
of  Pompey  Ibe  Great,  aud  of  what  is  he  considered  the  champion  ? 

What  were  the  character  and  lalenis  of  Pompey,  and  what  was  the 
j-unty  of  his  aims  ?  Coold  be  have  eiceeded  the  moderation  of  Cesar, 
and  was  Rome  able  to  preserve  its  freedom  T 

Whither  did  Cssar  parsue  Pompey,  and  how  did  he  shew  his  tensitn- 
lity  on  beholding  Ihe  head  nf  his  lival !  Wliat  did  he  causa  to  be  erected 
on  Ihe  spot  where  Pompey  was  murdered! 

Between  whom  was  the  sovereignly  of  Egj'p'  >n  dispute  at  this  li 
and  in  whose  favour  did  Cieiar  decide  ?     What  was  the  consequence  oF 
the  war  which  ensued,  and  whom  did  Cnsai  appoint  joint  gnvernon 
Why  did  Cssar  leave   Cleopatra,  aud  what  was  the  name  of  the  si 
which  she  bore  to  him  ?     Who  was  Pharnaces,   and  on   what  had  he 
leiied,  and  in  what  words  did  Cesar  express  the  ease  of  his  victory  ov 
him!  ■■■ 

For  what  country  did  Cesar  embark,  and  what  had  he  been  created 
■t  Itome  during  his  absence!  What  commotions  did  be  appease,  and 
whither  did  be  hasten  7  Whom  did  CiEsar  oveithrow  in  Africa,  and  wheie 
^id  Cato  abut  himMlf  up  !    How  fell  Calo,  and  what  wu  tuft  ii.b.uuL\Ki\ 


Whilhct  did  (je 


kad  wtiat  decided  tuaiidv]' 
maderalian  £d 
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vIuidI  Uhil  wii  ihe  nuure  of  UU  trioniph,  inl 

now  iDDg  aia  ii  lui  ■  W  bai  wat  Cesar  created,  and  «hu  title  "U 
giTsn  him  1  Whit  wu  bi>  penon  declaced,  what  devolved  on  Lira  tiaut, 
md  bow  did  b«  ad  t 

Wby  vu  Coai  obliged  to  go  into  Spaii 
over  Ihe  two  Hn>  oF  Pompey  and  Labieaui 

W  bit  did  Cmai  nnam  to  Komc  lo  leceive,  and  what  . 
be  affect!  Wb>l  public  WDikj  did  he  uodeitake,  and  with  whatbomtn 
did  the  HDSle  loiid  hira?  Why  wQi  it  nimoured  that  he  ialended  la 
make  hiiUMlf  king,  and  at  Ahat  time?  Who  wot  at  the  head  of  a  no- 
ifuiacy  againil  him.  and  haw  had  he  favoured  Brutus? 

On  what  did  Bniiui  plume  hinuelf,  and  what  paisiort  bsd  beeo  IraU' 
milted  to  him  1    Did  he  love  Cbut,  and  did  he  enter  in 
(gainil  him  ]     What  wai  the  cbanclei  of  CaMus,   and 
deiire  of  revenge  originate  1 
I  .    WhT  did  the  conipinlon  delay  Iheir  designs    to  the    idea  of  Mird, 
^    and  what  had  the  augun  foretold  !     Bjr  what  means  was  Cssat  pteriiji^ 
10  attend  the  senate  f     Who  wished  to  iafarm  him  of  the  conipir*:;, 
donu  for  that  puipow  7 

Cesar  defend  himself  against  the  CDDSpiralon.  vkl 
.  .  ind  is  not  Ilie  conduct  of  Brutus  inexcusable  !  Wbn 

■JHI  Csiar,  and  bj  what  hands,  and  what  ii  obsetvable  in  hia  pnM 
~|Ad  in  hi>  fate  J 

What  did  ibe  death  of  Cssar  eicite  in  the  minds  of  the  Raman  peg^ 
i  of  what  were  Marc   Antony  and  Lepidus  ambilioua  »     By  liil 
purpoBei  did  Antony  inflame"' —  — -j--*-«       — 


cODspinq 
hatifidbii 


Hov> 


er  these 


inds  of  the  pop 

and  to  what  did 

id  into  what  bt- 


.e  rapid  siridinf 

horn  did  Antony  Snd  a  fonnidable  c< 

as  the  state  divided  r 

What  decree  did  Auguilm  procure,  and  where  did  Auguslui,  Aatnaf. 

Ud  Lefndui  ineel,  and  on  what  did  Ibey  £i  and  determine  ?      What  dni 

l,tiM  enntemplalioii  of  the  men,  thus  seated   and  ai;ting.  shew! 

" the  lesnll  of  their  conference,  and  which  article  of  their  unit 

B  the  billerest  execration?     Whom  did  each   give  Up,    and 
bet  of  senators  and  kaigbw  were  put  lo  death  ? 
bo  wa«  pnncipallr  inu|hl  after,  and  how  did  Cic-       ' 
■  Made  bi>  punoers  ?     Why  did  he  land,  and  why  again 
fSii  country  seals  1     Where. 

Cicero,  and  what  does  Julius  Cffisai  say  • 
m  I     Whither  went  Bnilus  and  Caaiius.  and  where 
I  'en  army  I     Wbatdid  they  soon  find  themselves  in 
'  '    what  wal  owing  theii  auccesa  in  raising  le 
Ere  and  at  what  litoe  is  Brutus  lepailed 
ha(  waa  ita  appearance?      What 
:  and  lb«  ipeclre? 

Where  did  BiuluB  and  his  colleague  ai..  _ _. 

depended  the  empire  of  the  world  ?    How  did  Btutus  view  these 

d  what  did  he  say? 

_  .._.  vai  (ho  number  of  each  army,  and  where  did  Ihej  meet  and 
■tecamp  ?  What  wai  the  nature  of  the  plain  near  Philippi.  upon  what 
F^lts  did  BrulDB  and  Casains  fix  iheir  camps,  and  what  did  the  aitualion 
[•nable  ihem  to  do  7  Where  were  the  triumviti  encamped,  and  why  did 
^^;' offer  bailie  1   Whj  di4Bmi»i^ePsmA(iC»Bi™i.toen^(jB,  didlbq 


great 
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t^nticipaU  the  vront,  and  what  said  Cassm'  to  Brutus  1  What  was  the 
Dalure  of  the  engagaiaeal,  anJ  what  turaed  the  FoilUQe  of  the  day  against 
the  republicaos  ?  Hon  did  Brutus  and  Cassmi  escape  the  veu|^aace  of 
Ihe  cooqueiors? 

What  did  the  triunniri  now  becoioe,  and  how  did  ihey  act!  Whal 
did  the  peoplg  chiefly  lament  1  Uf  wbat  did  lh«  liiuinviri  begin  la 
think  T  Whither  went  Antony,  ho*  was  lie  honoured,  and  in  whal 
manner  did  he  proceed  ftoin  kinKdom  to  fciogdom  1  (Jf  all  Ihe  aovereigni 
of  the  J^ast,  wlio  was  most  regarded,  and  whnin  did  he  follow  into  Kgypt  ? 

between  Antony  and  Octavia,  the  »ial«r  of  AuBustua!  How  was  Ihs 
Roman  empire  again  divided  ? 

Why  did  Augustus  baoish  Lepidus,  and  did  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Antony  facilitate  the  designs  of  Augustus]  How  did  Aotanjr 
ipend  nhnle  days  and  nights,  and  whom  did  he  piocced  la  marry  1 

Why  did  Augustus  declare  war  against  Antony,  and  did  each  side  maks 

5 reparation!  r  Whal  was  the  conduct  of  Antony,  and  where  did  he 
elay  bis  armyl  By  what  foicea  was  Antony  foJIowed,  and  by  what 
Augustus  7 

What  decided  the  fate  of  the  Roman  world,  and  to  whom  did  it  bO' 
come  subject!  Where  weie  the  fleets  ranged,  and  where  Ihe  land 
anniesl  How  was  Antony  defeated,  and  to  whose  mercy  did  he  leava 
his  fleet?  Did  both  the  naval  forces  and  ihe  troops  yield  to  Augustus?, 
Whither  did  Augustus  advance,  and  how  did  be  take  Pelusium  1 
Whither  did  he  march,  and  did  Antony  sally  oul  of  Aleiandria,  xaS 
]rat  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  flight  I     On  what  did  Ibis  slight  advantage 

determiw  Antvuy,  whal  did  be  ordtt  an  the  evcDing  before  hia  ItM 

desperate  attempt,  and  whal  did  he  say  to  hb  friends! 

Where  did  Antony  post  his  troops,  and  what  orders  did  he  send  M 
his  galleys  1  Why  was  his  Joy  turned  into  rage,  and  how  behaved  hii 
cavalry  1  Whal  were  his  effiirls,  and  to  wbal  was  he  compelled  T  Did 
be  say  ibat  he  was  betrayed  by  Cleopatra,  and  were  his  suspicions  just  1 

What  did  Antony  de>,<re  of  the  victor,  and  what  answer  did  Auguatui 
send?    Why  did  Antony  stab  himself,  and  when  did  he  expire!    Whoni 

cure  her  death  7 

Of  whal  empiic  waa  Augustus  now  at  the  bead,  wbal  countries  did  it 


(B.C.  27,  U.  C.  721.)  In  order  to  lewen  envy,  and 
procure  favour,  Augustus  disguised  his  new  destxitisni 
under  familiar  names,  which  were  a.llowed  by  the  constitution 
thai  he  bad  destroyed.  He  claimed  the  title  of  Emperoi^, 
that  he  might  preserve  authority  over  the  army;  he  caused 
himself  to  be  created  Tribune,  that  he  might  manage  tho 
people ;  and  Prince  of  the  senate,  that  he  might  govern 
them.  However,  he  considered  for  a  long  time  wlietKw  Va. 
should  keep  the  empire,  or  restore  vVie  ^eo'p\e.Vj  'Oat\t  ^»n 
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tient  liberty,  the  enampks  of  Cii'sar  and  S^lla  operat 
■Don  him  in  a  tlifFtrent  manner.     At  length,  by  tlte  adviisJ 
ef  Meccenas,  who  described  the  empire    as  too  great  " 
unwieldy   to  subsist   without  the   moat   vigorous  nil 
and  likely  to  fall  into  pieces  under  several  rulers,  Au^sb^i 
was  easily  prevailed  on  to  preserve  that    power  whicb  hsj 
lind  so  hardly  laboured  to  obtain. 

In  order,  however,  to  impress  the  people  with  an  idea  of 
biB  magnanimity,  he  pretended  a  wish  to  relinquish  tk 
■ovcreign  power;  but  all  unanimously  beseeching  him  m 
continue  the  government,  he  complied  apparently  with  re- 
luctance,  though  doubtless  with  real  pleasure.  He  assumed 
tile  government  only  for  ten  years,  but  managed  so  nd , 
that  his  power  was  constantly  renewed.  The  seuale  no* 
bestowed  on  him  the  surname  of  Augustus,  confirmed  bim. 
in  the  title  of  father  of  his  country,  and  declared  his  persorj 
Mcred  and  inviolable.  When  he  entered  into  his  r  '' 
eonsidship  (B.  C.  23),  they  approved  by  oath  of  all  his' 
^tions,  set  him  wholly  above  the  power  of  the  laws  andewn 
offered  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  whatever  he  should  i« 
ftiture  think  proper  to  enact.  In  short,  being  a  consummW 
politician,  though  he  possessed  not  the  virtues  of  a  gtcl 
man,  he  exercised  the  most  unlimited  power  over  the  pw 
pie,  without  their  seeming  to  feel  or  to  know  it. 

AugTiBtuB  reposed  unlimited  confidence  in  Mecsnu,^ 
very  able  minister,  who  sincerely  desired  the  interest  m* 
the  happiness  of  the  people.  By  his  excellent  counsel,  ill 
public  affairs  were  conducted,  and  the  moat  salutary  kt 
enacted  for  the  remedy  of  public  grievances,  and  even  fot 
the  correction  of  the  morals  of  the  people.  To  his  patron- 
age literature  and  the  arts  owed  their  advancement  M*! 
Hupport.  In  short,  by  the  influence  and  wise  instructions 
of  his  minister,  Augustus  assumed  those  virtues  to  whidi 
his  heart  was  a  stranger,  and  which  had  so  beneficial  an 
effect  on  the  happiness  of  his  subjects. 

Indeed,  the  accumulation  of  titles  and  employments  did 
^ot  diminish  the  assiduity  of  Augustus  in  filling  the  duties 
of  each.  By  his  command,  several  very  wholesome  edicts 
.  were  passed,  tending  to  suppress  corruption  in  the  senate, 
end  licentiousness  in  the  people.  He  ordained  that  none 
should  exhibit  a  show  of  gladiators  without  orders  from  ihe 
senate,  and  then  not  oftener  than  twice  a  year,  nor  wilh 
more  tlian  one  hundred  and  twenty  at  a  time.    The  knights, 
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anu  some  women  of  the  first  distinction,  had  exhibited 
themselves  as  dancers  upon  the  theatre;  but  he  ordered 
that  not  only  they,  hut  tneir  children  and  grand-children, 
should  he  restrained  in  future  from  such  exercises.  He 
fined  many  who  had  refused  to  marry  at  a  certain  ag«,  and 
rewarded  such  as  had  several  childrer^.  He  enacted  that- 
vi^ins  should  not  marry  till  twelve  years  of  age,  and  per- 
mitted any  person  to  kill  an  adulterer  taken  in  the  fact. 
Adding  to  the  outward  dignity  of  the  senators  what  he  had 
taken  from  their  real  power,  he  ordered  that  they  should 
be  always  held  in  great  reverence.  No  man  was  to  have 
the  freedom  of  the  city  conferred  upon  him,  without  a  pre- 
vious examination  into  his  merit  and  character.  He  ap- 
pointed new  rules  and  limits  to  the  manumission  of  slaves, 
and  was  himself  a  very  strict  observer  of  them.  That  he 
might  prevent  bribery  in  suing  for  offices,  he  took  consider- 
able sums  of  money  from  the  candidates  by  way  of  pledge ; 
and  if  any  indirect  practices  were  proved  against  Iheni, 
they  were  obliged  to  forfeit  all.  These,  and  many  other 
laws,  all  tending  to  extirpate  vice,  or  to  deter  from  crimes,i 
gave  the  manners  of  the  people  another  complexion ;  and< 
file  rough  cbaracter  of  the  Romans  was  now  softened  into, 
refinement. 

His  station  placing;  him  above  equality,  he  was  famiiiar> 
with  all,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  reprimanded  with  the 
most  patient  humility.  One  of  his  veteran  soldiers  having< 
entreated  his  protection  in  a  lawsuit,  Augustus  took  little) 
notice  of  his  rei^uest,  and  desired  him  to  apply  to  an  advo-. 
cate.  "Ah!"  replied  the  soldier,  "I  did  not  serve  you 
"by  proxy  at  the  battleof  Actium."  This  reply  so  pleased; 
Augustus,  that  he  pleaded  his  cause  in  person,  and  gained, 
it  for  him.  He  was  so  affable,  that  he  returned  the  saluta-- 
tion  of  the  meanest  person.  One  day,  a  person  presented, 
him  with  a  petition  with  so  much  awe,  that  Augustus  wast 
displeased  with  his  meanness,  and  said,  "What!  friend,, 
"you  seem  as  ifyou  were  offering  something  to  an  elephant,^ 
"  and  not  to  a  man: — be  bolder,"  As  he  was  sitting  on, 
the  tribunal  in  judgement  one  day,  Mecffinas  perceived- 
by  his  temper  that  he  was  inclined  to  be  severe;  and  not 
being  able  to  approach  him  for  the  crowd^  he  threw  into 
his  lap  a  paper  on  which  was  written,  "Arise,  executioner." 
Augustus,  after  reading  it,  immediately  rose,  and  pardoned 
those  whom  he  was  disposed  to  condemn.  Came.l.vu&' 
Cinna,  the  grandson  of  Fompey,  Itftd  enXei^  wXn  a.Nes^ 
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dano^eroiis  conspiracy  a^inst  hhn ;  but  the  plot  being  dis- 
covered before  it  wa«  ripe  for  execution,  Augostus  seal  for 
him.  and  addressed  him  as  follows:  "  I  have  twice  given 
"  you  your  life;  first  as  an  enemy,  and  now  as  a  conapi- 
"  ratoT.  I  now  give  von  the  consulship:  let  us,  therefore, 
"  be  friends  for  the  future ;  and  let  us  contend  only  in 
'•  shewing,  whether  my  confidence,  or  your  fidelity,  shaJlbe 
"  viclorious."  This  generosity  had  such  an  effect,  Ihai, 
from  that  instant,  conspiracies  ceased  to  be  formed  againtt 
the  emperor. 

During  a  long  reign  of  forty  years,  Augustus  seemed  In 
find  his  own  happiness  in  rhnt  of  his  people,  whom  b( 
studied  to  preserve  in  peace.  The  wars  earned  on  in  the 
distant  provinces,  aimed  rather  at  etiforcing-  submission 
than  at  extending  dominion ;  for  he  had  made  it  a  rule  lu 
carry  on  no  operations,  in  which  ambition,  and  not  t!ie 
safety  of  the  state,  was  concerned.  Yet  the  Roman  anni 
were  still  generally  crowned  with  success.  Augustus  hid 
married  Livia,  the  wife  of  Tiberius  Nero,  who  had  two  sow 
by  her  former  husband,  Tiberius  and  Drusus.  The  Intlfr 
was  born  three  months  after  she  had  been  niarried  to  At- 
guBtus,  and  was  thought  to  be  his  own  son.  The  forme, 
whom  he  afterwards  adopted,  and  who  sticceeded  hiro  ii 
the  empire,  was  a  good  general,  but  of  a  suspicious  tempRL 
Drusus  died  on  his  return  from  an  expedition  against  tit 
Germans,  and  left  Augustus  inconsolable  for  his  loss  (B.  C. 
e,  U.  C.  739).  But  his  greatest  affliction  vras  the  li'lii- 
dinous  conduct  of  his  daughter  Julia,  whom  he  h^'!  ^ 
Scribonia,  his  former  wife,  and  who  set  no  bounds  to  ^> 
lewdness.  Augustus  gradually  withdrew  himself  from  the 
cares  of  the  empire,  and  died  at  Nola  in  Campania,  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-fourth  of  his 
reign  (A.  D.  14,  U.  C.  762).  The  senate  decreed,  thai  " 
the  women  should  mourn  for  him  for  a.  whole  year;  \ 
temples  should  be  erected  to  him,  and  divine  honours 
lowed  him;  and  one  Numericus  Atticus,  willing  to  c  . 
rert  the  adulation  of  the  times  to  his  own  benefit,  received 
a  lai^  sum  of  money  for  swearing  that  he  saw  him  ascend- 
i&g  towards  heaven. 

Such  were  the  honours  paid  to  Augustus,  whose  power 
began  in  the  slaughter,  and  terminated  in  the  happineM 
of  his  subjects,  and  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  "that" 
would  have  been  good  for  mankind  if  he  had  never 
r  if  he  \aA  nevet  ^jbA.'    "Ri  g?wt  ^>fc 
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Inent  an  air  suited  to  the  disposition  of  tlie  times,  and  in- 
dulged his  Bubjecta  in  the  pride  of  seeing  the  appearance 
of  a  republic,  while  in  reality  he  made  them  happy  in  the 
efiects  of  a  most  absolute  monarchy,  guided  by  the  most 
consummate  prudence.  The  long  peace  which  his  subjects 
enjoyed,  may  lie  entirely  ascribed  to  his  moderation  ;  and 
atiout  the  middle  of  his  reign,  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
saw  themselves,  at  once,  professing  obedience  to  one  mo- 
narch, and  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other. 

(U,  C.  748.)  This  was  the  time  in  which  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world,  to  atone  by  his  blood  for 
the  sins  of  mankind,  to  make  a  more  ample  revelation  of 
the  will  of  God,  and  to  sanction  by  his  example  the  prac- 
tice of  every  human  virtue.  He  was  born  in  Judea,  in  the 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-second  year  of  Rome,  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  four  thousand  and 
third  year  of  the  world  according  to  the  common  computa- 
tion. 

Augustus  had  named  Tiberius  his  heir,  together  with  his 
mother  Livia,  and  substituted  to  them  Drusus,  the  son  of 
Tiberius,  and  Germanicus.  Tiberius  was  vicious,  debauch- 
ed ,  and  cruel ;  but  the  very  dread  of  his  character  operated 
in  securing  an  easy  succession  to  the  throne.  Though  Au- 
gustus left  him  m  possession  of  great  popularity  and  a 
flourishinti;  empire,  yet  he  soon  injured  his  popularity,  by 
claiming  as  a  debt,  that  homage  which  his  predecessor  was 
willing  to  receive  as  a  favour ;  and  he  subverted  the  happi- 
ness of  the  empire,  by  making  a  distinction  between  the 
welfare  of  the  prince  and  of  the  people.  However,  having 
acted  for  a  long  time  in  a  fictitious  character,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  nothing  appeared  but  prudence,  generosity, 
and  clemency. 

He  utterly  rejected,  many  of  those  great  names  and 
titles  of  honour,  which  the  senate  so  liberally  offered  him. 
he  prohibited  their  erecting  to  him  statues  but  upon  cer- 
tain occasions,  and  absolutely  forbade  them  to  worship. 
him  as  a  deity.  When  they  offered  to  swear  to  obey  all 
t^e  ordinances  which  he  should  enact,  he  cheeked  their 
vile  adulation,  and  observed,  that  "  all  sublunary  things  ■ 
were  mutable  and  uncertain,  and  that  the  higher  he  was 
raised,  the  more  he  was  exposed  to  danger."  Some  go- 
vernors having  indicated  a  mode  of  increasing  his  reve- 
nues, he  answered  with  indignation,  "that  a  good  shep- 
fierd  ought  to  shear,  but  never  flay  his  flout,"  \n  Avot'l,'Cs«i 
commencemeat  of  his  reign  was  suc\v  a.  Vvaaiift  cX  ice^\'*^ 
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only  ^>ectators  of  the  engagement,  and  encouraged  tlMi' 
respective  fleets  (B,  C.  29).  Antony  was  defeated  chie^ 
through  the  treachery  of  Cleopatra,  who  Hed  ia  the  midx 
of  the  battle,  and  whotn  the  infatuated  Antony  also  fol- 
lowed, leaving  liii  fleet  at  tlie  mercy  of  bis  opposenL 
At  length  the  naval  forcea  of  Antony  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  and  the  troops  on  shore  foUuwiag  the  e»- 
ample  of  tlte  navy,  yielded  to  Augustus  without  strikql^^ 
a  blow. 

AugTistus  advanced  with  an  anny  before  the  city  ofB 
lusium,  of  which  the  governor,  either  wanting  .cowag^j 
defend  it,  or  previously  instructed  by  Cleopatra  to  ^ 
up,  permitted  him  to  take  possession  without  resists* 
and  Augustus  having  no  obstacle  in  bis  way  to  Ale  _ 
dria,  marched  tbillier  with  all  expedition.  Upon  bis  ^ 
rival,  Antony  sallied  out  to  oppose  him,  and  put  the  ene- 
mies cavalry  to  flight ;  ana  this  slight  advantage  once 
more  revived  his  declining  hopes,  and  determined  him  to 
make  a  resolute  and  final  eflort  both  by  land  and  sea.  " 
the  evening  before  the  day  appointed  for  this  last  despe 
attempt,  he  qfdered  a  grand  entertainment  to  be  prepay 
"  Give  me  good  wine  and  good  cheer,"  said  he  to  bis  frier 
"let  me  live  to-day, — to-morrow,  perhaps,  you  may  s 
another  master." 

At  break  of  day,  Antony  posted  the  few  troops  whicfP 
had  left,  upon  a  rising  ground  neiir  the  city,  and  i' 
orders  to  his  galleys  to  engage  the  enemy.  I 
with  his  troops  to  behold,  and  at  first  had  the  satis&ction 
to  see  them  advance  in  good  order;  but  his  joy  was  soon 
turned  into  rage,  when  his  ships  only  saluted  those  of  Au- 
gustus, and  both  fleets  uniting  together,  sailed  back  into 
the  harbour.  At  the  same  instant,  his  cavalry  also  de- 
serted to  the  enemy.  However,  he  tried  to  lead  ( 
infantry,  which  were  easily  yanqoished ;  and  he  hiiijK 
wascompelted  to  return  into  the  town.  His  rage  was  ui 
vernable,  and  he  cried  out  in  an  agony,  lliat  he  was  betn 
hy  Cleopatra;  and,  in  fact,  his  suspicions  were  just,  fi 
was  by  the  secret  orders  of  the  queen  that  the  fleet  I 
passed  over  to  Augustus. 

Antony  was  now  so  humbled,  that  he  desired  of  the 
victor  only  that  his  life  might  be  spared,  and  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  obscurity. 
To  these  proposals,  however,  Augustus  sent  no  answer. 
ny  having  received  a  false  report  that  Cleopatra  was 
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dead,  stabbed  himself  in  the  belly  with  his  aword,  and 
expired  a  short  time  after.  Cleopatra  endeavoured  to  pro- 
pitiate AHgustTis :  but  finding  that  lie  intended  to  lead  het 
as  a  captive  in  his  triumph,  she  procured  her  dealh  by  a  ' 
asp,  which  was  conveyed  to  her  iti  a  basket  of  figs. 

Augustus  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  most  extensive 
pire  that  mankind  had  ever  beheld.  It  contained  , 
Erirope,  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Greece,  Illyricum,  Dacia,  Pa« 
nonia,  Britain,  and  some  part  of  Germany ;  in  Asia,  all  tl 
provinces  known  by  the  name  of  Asia  Minor,  together  vpitJl" 
Armenia,  Syria,  Judtea,  Mesopotamia,  and  Media;  and  in 
Africa,  Egypt,  Nnmidia,  Mauritania,  and  Libya.  The 
whole  comprised  an  extent  of  territory  between  three 
and  four  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in 
bread  di. 


Questions  on  the  Histori/  of  Rome. 

Whan   the  Tarquins  were  eipelled,  why  did   Ihs    Romans  a. 

lovaity  1  Instead  of  a  ding,  wliom  wb!  il  apted  tlial  the  senaton  ] 
ihDulil  clioose,  and  with  what  auIhoiiljT  Who  iVere  the  llrst  ContiilS 
in  Dome!  What  conEpnacy  naa  formed  ia  Tavour  Of  I'lrquin,  and 
boiv  was  il  defeat»ll  Who  were  in  th«  numhei'  of  the  conipiralon. 
how  were  they  puniiheJ  j  what  was  the  conduct  of  Brutus,  and  what 
ihatarCollatinusI 

Whom  did  Tarqom  prevail  on  to  assist  him,  what  was  the  isEue  of 
the  conflict;  how  died  Brutus,  and  what  nas  his  chaiaclerr 

tVhat  wai  the  nature  of  the  laws  enacted  by  Valerine.  and  when  was 
an  appeal  to  the  people  allowed  7  Who  was  chosen  with  Valerius  lo 
the  consulship? 

\\'honi  did  Tarquin  proiail  on  la  otpouse  Ills  cause,  what  was  the 
nalure  of  the  attack  on  Itomo,  and  by  whom  was  the  anny  nf  Porsenna 
prevented  (mm  entering  the  rily!  What  induced  Poisenna  to  rcliie  from 
the  Raman  Unitary,  and  what  did  his  soldiers  leave  behind  in  the  camp  1 

What  were  Kill  ll>e  feelings  of  Tatquin,  and  whom,  and  at  what  lime, 
did  he  eicile  lo  espouse  his  interetl?  Why  did  the  poorer  cluies  com- 
plain, asd  when  in  debt  to  whM  were  they  reduced  1 

What  modes  of  subiistine  had  the  Romans  under  their  kings)    After 
the  eipuUion  of  the  Taiquina,  uhat  did  the  senalois  and  patricians  ap- 
piopriale  to  themselves  ']  what  was  tlie  condilian  of  the  soldier, 
the  consequence  of  bis  borrowing  money  !  and  what  did  this 
tion  of  misery  produce  7 

Which  oF  the  people,  and  far  what  teasona,  refused  to  enlia 
lo  oppose  Taiquinj  and  in  this  eiigBOce,  lo  whal  expedieni 
aeaale  recourse  i     To  whal  wsi  this  expedien'  in  time  fatal ) 
created  Ibe  iirat  Dictator;  who  was  eligible  In  the  ofBce.  hnw  long  di 
last,  and  what  were  the  powen  with  which  bewu  invealed  !    W   ■  - 
the  raatricttoni  to  whicb  be  wim  aahjott  1    kbn*  ^n>  TS!i»k  \ 
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pnly  spectators  of  the  raigtgemeiit,  and  encouraged  tlies 
respective  fleets  (B.  C.  29).  Antony  was  defeated  chiej^ 
ttrOugh  the  treachery  of  Cleopatra,  who  fled  in  the  miail^ 
of  the  battle,  and  whom  the  iofaiuated  Antony  also  G^ 
lowed,  leaving  hia  fleet  at  the  mercy  of  his  oppcoK^ 
At  length  the  naval  forces  of  Antony  submitted  to  fbe 
conqueror,  and  the  troops  on  shore  following,  the  ( 
ample  of  tiie  navy,  yielded  to  Augustus  withour  '  "-' 
a  blow.  _ 

Augustus  advanced  with  an  army  before  the  city  Df,]5 
Jusium,  of  which  the  gov^nor,  either  wanting  couragf^ 
defend  it,  or  previously  instructed  by  Cleopatra  to  g:ivq 
up,  permitted  him  to  take  possession  without  resistaoi 
and  AagustuB  having  no  obstacle  in  his  nay  to  -Ale^ft^ 
dria,  marched  thither  with  all  expedition.  Upon  his  fi 
rival,  Antony  sallied  out  to  oppose  him,  and  put  the  eoe- 
mies  caTalnf  to  flight ;  and  this  slight  advantage  once 
more  revived  his  declining  hopes,  and  determined  him  to 
make  a  resolute  and  final  efFiirt  both  by  land  and  sea.  On 
the  evening  before  the  day  appointed  for  this  last  desperate 
attempt,  he  ordered  a  grand  entertainment  to  be  prepared. 
"  Give  me  good  wine  and  good  cheer,"  said  he  to  bis  friends ; 
"let  me  live  to-day, — to-morrow,  perhaps,  you  may  serve 
another  master." 

At  break  of  day,  Antony  posted  the  few  troops  which  he 
had  left,  upon  a  rising  ground  near  the  city,  and  sent 
orders  to  his  galleys  to  engage  the  enemy.  lie  waited 
with  his  troops  to  behold,  and  at  first  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  them  advance  in  good  order;  but  his  joy  was  soon 
turned  into  rage,  when  his  ships  only  sainted  those  of  Au- 
gustus, and  both  fleets  uniting  tt^ther,  sailed  back  into 
theliarbour.  At  the  same  instant,  his  cavalry  also  de- 
serted to  the  enemy.  However,  he  tried  to  lead  on  his 
infantry,  which  were  easily  vanquished ;  and  he  himself 
wascompellcd  to  return  into  the  town.  His  rage  was  ungo- 
vernable, and  he  cried  out  in  an  agony,  that  he  was  betrayed 
by  Cleopatra;  and,  ia  lact,  his  suspicions  were  just,  fiir  it 
was  by  the  secret  orders  of  the  queen  dial  the  fleet  had 
passed  over  to  Augustus. 

Antony  was  now  so  humbled,  that  he  desired  of  the 
victor  only  that  his  life  might  be  spared,  and  that  be  might 
be  allowed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  obscuritv. 
To  these  proposals,  however,  Augustus  sent  no  answer, 
ly  having  received  a  false  report  that  Cleopatra  was 


J 


dead,  stabbed  liimsetf  in  the  belly  with  his  jword,  and 
expired  a  short  time  sifter.     Cleopatra  endeavoured  to  pro- 
pitiate Augustus ;   but  finding  that  lie  intended  to  lead  hec 
as  a  captive  in  his  triumph,  she  procured  her  death  by  t^^ 
asp,  which  was  conveyed  to  ber  m  a  basket  of  fig^.  ^M 

Augustus  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  most  extensive  e' 
pire  that  mankind  had  ever  beheld.  It  contained 
Europe,  Italy,  Gaid,  Spain,  Greece,  Illyricum,  Dacia,  Pi 
nonia,  Britain,  and  some  part  of  Germany;  inAi* 
provinces  known  by  the  name  of  Asia  Minor,  toge 
Armenia,  Syria,  Judtea,  Mesopotamia,  and  Media;  andii 
Africa,  Egypt,  Namidia,  Mauritania,  and  Libya.  The 
whole  comprised  an  extent  of  territory  between  three 
and  four  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in 
bread  til. 


Questions  on  Ihe  History  of  Rome. 

When  llie  Tarquins  were  e«pel1eil,  why  did  lbs  Romam  alwfish 
ray'iy  ^  Instead  or  a  liing,  nliom  nas  it  sgretd  (hat  ihe  senalois 
iliouM  ihimie.  onil  wxih  whit  amhorily  ?  Who  were  the  first  Consnla 
in  Romef  Wlial  conspiracy  was  formed  in  favour  of  Tirquin,  and 
bow  wa«  it  defealedf  Wtio  were  in  Iba  numtier  of  Ihe  aonipimton, 
how  were  ihey  puoisheJ ;  what  was  the  conduct  of  BrutuB,  and  what 
thatorCollatinusI 

Whom  did  Tarqnin  pTetait  on  to  assist  hira,  what  <f/n  Ihe  issue  of 
tlie  conflict;  how  died  Brutus,  and  what  was  his  ctisraclerf 

What  wa>  Ihe  nature  of  the  laws  enacted  by  Valerius,  and  when  was 
an  appeal  to  the  people  allowed!  Who  was  Ehosea  with  ITalerius  to 
thecODSulshio! 

Whom  did  Tarnuin  prerail  on  to  espouse  hii  ca use,  what  was  the 
nature  af  the  atlacK  on  Itome,  and  by  wliom  was  the  army  of  Porsenna 
prevented  from  entering  iha  city  1  What  induced  Porsenna  to  retire  from 
Ihe  Roman  territory,  and  what  did  his  soldiera  IcavB  behind  in  the  camp  1 

IVlial  were  >till  ihe  feeling  of  Tarquin,  and  whom,  aod  at  what  time, 
did  lie  excite  to  espcuse  his  interell !  Why  did  the  poorer  dasKS  com- 
plain, and  when  in  debt  to  what  were  they  teduced  > 

What  model  of  subtiiting  had  the  Homans  under  their  kings!  After 
Ihe  eipuliioa  of  Ihe  Tarquios.  what  did  the  senators  aod  patricians  ap- 
prapriala  to  Ihemselves  1  what  was  Ihe  condition  of  the  soltlier,  and  what 
Ihe  conaeqoenca  of  Itis  borrowing  tnoiiEy  T  and  what  did  this  complica- 
tion of  mitery  produce  f 

Which  of  Ihe  people,  and  for  what  reasons,  refused  to  enliit  in  order 
to  oppou  Tarquioi  and  ia  this  exigence,  lo  what  expedient  had  tlie 
senate  recourse  T  To  what  was  Ibis  eipedieni  in  time  faul  t  Who  wan 
created  the  fini  DicUtor ;  ivbo  was  eligible  to  the  oflice,  hnw  long  did  it 
last,  and  what  were  the  powers  with  which  he  was  invested  ',  W  hatweiE 
tfas  restriction*  W  whit*  ba  mwt  nbjeBt^    Mim  in*  "^liW*  "Vai-JMi  w. 
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Wbilbti  did  C(HT  mwB  T  W  hat  wu  ihe  amxan  or  hU  I 
how  long  did  il  Jut !  tVhil  wu  Ccut  cmi^d.  and  wb 
([iTcn  him  I  Wh»  WW  hit  p«noB  doclued.  wtisi  devolved  « 
iDd  how  did  ba  actr 

Why  wu  r<Hr  obliged  to  go  into  Spain,  and  nbaiilecided  tatietc^ 
ov«r  ihe  tare  lODa  of  Pompev  *nd  Libienui  t  ■ 

WbM  did  <.'r*ti  retain  to  Koine  lo  leceive,  and  wbal  moderalion  iH    I 
be  ■fl«:l  r     Wbu  public  worki  did  heuDdeiUke,  and  tviih  wbal  boijow    I 
did  ilw  KUle  load  him  1     Why  was  tl  rumoiued    that  be    inleiuld  H    | 
nialie  himwif  ling;,  aod  at  what  timel     Who  was  al   tbeheidofai 
tfintj  igaiBil  him.  md  how  had  he  (ivoured  licutua  f 

On  whkl  did  Brniua  plsme  hiniielf,  and  whil  paasian  had  been  lrii»-    1 
D.illid  to  hiru  !     Did  he  love  Ceau.  and  did  ha  cater  into  a  coDapuin 
againtl  hin  I    Whal  wai  the  cfaaraclei  oF  Cuuua,  aod  io  what  <ud  bd 
daire  of  revoBBe  originate  ! 

Why  did  the  coQipiralon  delay  their  design)  lo  the  idea  of  H 
and  what  had  the  augura  foretold  T  By  what  means  wa>  Cssar  prenM 
M  10  altend  ihe  tenaiet  Who  withed  lo  inrorm  him  of  the  catupitK], 
•sd^wbal  did  Anemidorui  (m  that  purpote  ! 

"  '  Ccsai  defend  ninisell  a^iost  the  conspinton.  "hi 
ineicusable  ?  Via 


4U  he  tay  lo  tttulua,  and 

feu  Deiar.  and  by  whu  banda,  and  what  is  obaeirable  ia  hii  pn^ 

fad  in  hit  hl«  t 

*"  BSteiciteinlhemiodsof  the  Romaopoo^ 

LDlODf  and  Lepidus  antbitioiu  1      By  nil 

,     ,      •,  did  Antony  inflame  Ae  minds  of  the  pn- 

How  did  ho  endeavour  lo  bring  over  the  senate,   and  lo  whalu 


What  did  ihe  death  of  Cesar 

d  of  what  were  Maic  Ai 

nnaL  and  foi  what  puipne. 


make  lapld  strides 

n<  wai  Ihi 

Whal  dee 


'ttoy  ic 
AadCi 


'.  and  into  nhu  b' 


n  proceed  to  mhdI 
htm,  whal  did  Uiei 
my  T      At  what  i%t 


ilony  find  n  Fonnidabte  competilc 
aie  divided  I 

did  AugustiK  proruH'.  and  where  d 
■et,  and  on  whal  did  they  6x  and  determine  T  Whal  <M> 
on  of  the  men,  thus  seated  and  arling,  ahewr  Winl 
of  Iheir  confeience,  and  which  article  of  their  uoisa  if- 
irest  execration  T  Whom  did  each  give  up,  and  iiW 
'Jnmber  of  Benalots  and  knighti  were  pal  to  dealb  ? 

*■■*     Who  was  principallv  souehl  after,  and  '—-•':■'  f": '- ■- 

^*de  his  punuers?     Why  did  he  land,  ani 
iinliyaealsl    Where  did  his  ausisin 
f.  and  whal  was  Ihe  condi 
d  what  does  Julius  Cssar  say  of  bini  f 
Whither  went  Urutui  and  Cauiua,  and  where  did  each  of  ihem  niae 
U  armyl    What  did  Iheysocn  And  Ihemseliea  jnacondition  to  aupport, 
and  to  what  wal  owing  their  success  in  raiaing  levies  1 
,     Where  and  at  what  lime  is  Brutus  reported  lo  have  seen  a  tpeclre. 
land  what  wai  iu  appearance  T     What  conversation  paaied   belweei 
Brului  and  the  spectre  1 

Where  did  llnitus  and  his  colleague  arrive,  and  on  what  ol 

lepended  Ihe  empire  of  the  world?     l^low  did  Brutus  view  these  great 
kFenta,  and  what  did  he  say  ? 

What  was  the  number  of  each  army,  and  where  did   they  meet  and 

■.    ^ii^  ^^j  ^^  nature  of  the  plain  near  Philippi.  upon  whal 

id  what  did  the  silnalion 
encamped,  and  why  did 


K.  What 
Mcamp? 
>1l>did 

Inahle  tl.,...  „ „,„  _^.„  „„  „,„ „ 

Hey  oflet  battle  1   Whj  didBraoinetmWCaisi 
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Mlicipste  the  worst,  and  what  isid  Cissim  to  Brutna  !  What  was  the 
ualure  of  the  eDgagenieal.  and  what  turned  tlie  fDrlmie  o!  the  day  agaioat 
Uie  republicaos  ?  How  did  Urutus  aod  Cauius  escape  Ihe  vengeance  of 
Ihe  conquororsi 

What  did  the  triumviri  dow  become,  and  how  did  Ihey  aclT  Whsl 
Jid  Ihe  people  chiefly  lament!  Of  what  did  iha  liiurasiri  begin  10 
think  1  Whitlier  went  Antony,  how  was  he  honoured,  and  in  what 
ninner  did  he  proceed  ftoiii  liini/dom  to  tingdom  I  Uf  all  Ihe  Mtereigni 
oFthe  ICaat,  who  was  most  reijirded,  and  whom  did  be  rollow  into  K^yptT 

Why  did  Antony  leave  l^ypt,  and  why  was  a  mariia^  conciuikd 
twlween   Antony  and  Octavia,  Uie  liiler  of  Auguitual     How  was  llio 

Why  did  Auguilus  baniih  Lepidua,  and  did  the  character  end  con- 
d act  of  Antony  facilitate  the  deaigna  of  Augualusi  How  did  Antony 
(pend  whole  dayi  and  nigbla,  and  whom  did  he  proceed  to  marry  ! 

Why  did  Augnstaa  declare  war  againK  Antony,  and  did  each  side  make 

S reparations  t  What  was  the  condaet  of  Anions,  and  where  did  he 
etay  hit  army!  By  what  forcss  waa  Antony  followedi  and  by  what 
Aug:uslus  I 

What  decided  the  fata  of  the  Roman  world,  and  to  whom  did  it  be 
come  subject!  Where  wera  the  fleets  ranged,  and  where  the  land 
armiet!  How  was  Antony  defealed,  and  10  whose  mercy  did  he  leava 
his  fleet  ?  Did  both  the  naval  forces  and  Ihe  troops  yield  to  Augustus  1 , 
Whither  did  Augustus  advance,  and  how  did  he  lake  Pelusium  I 
Whither  did  he  march,  and  did  Antony  sally  out  sf  Aleiandria,  antf 
put  the  eaemy'a  cavalry  to  flight!     On  what  did  this  slight  advanU^ 

dfteiiniut  Anway,  what  did  he  «rd«r  m  tht  eteDing  Inleie  hii  lul 

desperate  attempt,  and  what  did  he  say  to  his  friends  T 

""         ■■  ■  ■  .   .  ■     -        ^    jjjj  ^ii^l  orders  did  he  send  !• 

sd  into  rage,  and  how  behaved  hit 

d  to  what  waa  he  compelled  1    Did 

he  say  that  he  was  betrayed  by  Cleopatra,  and  were  his  suspicions  just  1 

What  did  Antony  desire  of  the  victor,  and  what  answer  did  Augustin 

tend?    Why  did  Antnny  stab  himself,  and  when  did  he  eijiire!    Whoi» 

did  X^leopolra  endeavour  to  propitiate,  and  by  what  means  did  she  pii>> 

Of  what  em|rire  was  Augustus  now  at  Ihe  bead,  what  countnea  did  it 


EMFERORS 

(B.  C.  27,  U.  C.  731.)  In  order  to  leisen  esvy,  and 
^jTocure  favour,  Augustus  disguised  his  new  deapotisia 
under  familiar  names,  which  were  allowed  by  the  constitatioa 
thai  he  had  destroyed.  He  claimed  the  title  of  Eoiperor, , 
that  he  might  preaerre  authority  over  tJie  army;  he  caiisetl 
himself  to  be  created  Tribune,  that  he  might  manage  ths 
people;  and  Prince  of  the  senate,  that  he  might  govern 
them.  However,  he  considered  for  a  long  time  whether  h* 
Bhoiild  teep  the  empire,  or  restore  the  ^peo'^\e.Ui  Uoavt 


was  his  joy  I 

re  his  elfijiti, 
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«ieiH  liberty,  the  cxaniplrg  of  di-Kar  juad  Sylla  ppcrating 
upon  him  in  a  difTcrcut  mnnncr.  At  length,  by  the  advice 
or  Mectenas,  who  described  the  empire  as  too  great  and 
unwieldy  to  eubsisl  wiihoiil  the  most  vigorous  i 
ftnd  likrly  to  fall  into  pieces  under  several  rulers,  Au_ 

uily  prevailed  on  to  preaetve  that   power  which  h 
had  CO  hardly  laboured  to  obtain. 

In  order,  however,  to  impress  the  people  with  an  idea  of 
lis  mBgnaniinity,  he  pretended  a  wish  to  relinquish  lb 
■overeign  power;  but  all  unanimously  beseeching  him  to 
continue  the  ^vernment,  he  complied  apparently  with  re- 
hictance,  though  doubtJegs  with  real  pleasure.  He  assiunetl 
Ute  government  only  for  ten  years,  but  managed  so  vel, 
tiiat  his  power  was  constantly  renewed.  The  senate  now 
bestowed  on  him  the  surname  of  Augustus,  confirmed  bin 
m  the  title  ot  father  of  his  country,  and  declared  his  person 
■acred  and  inviolable.  When  he  entered  into  his  tttA 
consulship  (B.  C.  23),  they  approved  by  oath  of  all  his  tmti- 
tutiong,  set  him  wholly  above  the  power  of  the  laws  and  eia 
ofiered  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  whatever  he  should^ 
future  think  proper  to  enact.  In  short,  bein^  a  consumcuK 
politician,  though  he  possessed  not  the  virtues  of  a  _  " 
man,  he  exercised  the  most  unlimited  power  over  the  I'*' J 
pie,  witliout  their  seeming  to  feel  or  lo  Lnow  it.  P 

Augustus  reposed  unlimited  confidence  in   Mec«enBi,ll 
very  able  minister,  who  sincerely  desired  the  interest  rf  ' 
the  happiness  of  the  people.     By  his  excellent  counsel,  >" 
public  affairs  were  conducted,  and  the  most  salutary  ^f 
^BCted  for  the  remedy  of  public  grievances,  and   even  fat 
the  correction  of  the  morals  of  the  people.     To  his  patron- 
age literature  and  the  arts  owed  their  advancement  and 
support.     In  short,  by  the  influence  and  wise  instructions    | 
of  his  minister,  Augustus  assumed  those  virtues  to  whicli   j 
his  heart  was  a  stranger,  and  which  had  so   beneficial  i 
effect  on  the  happiness  of  his  subjects. 

Indeed,  the  accumulation  of  titles  and  empioymer 
not  diminish  the  assiduity  of  Augustus  in  filling  the  dutii 
of  each.     By  his  command,  several  very  wholesome  edicts    I 
were  passed,  tending  to  suppress  corruption  in  t 
and  licentiousness  in  the  people.     He  ordained  that  none    , 
should  exhibit  a  show  of  gladiators  without  orders  from  tt 
senate,  and  then  not  oftener  tlian  twice  a  year,   nor  i '" 
■e  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  at  a  time.    The  kni^ 
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anu  some  women  of  the  first  distinction,  had  exhibited 
themselves  aa  dancers  upon  the  theatre;  but  he  ordered 
that  not  only  they,  but  their  children  and  grand-children, 
should  be  restrained  in  future  irom  such  exercises.  He 
fined  many  who  had  refused  to  marry  at  a  certain  age,  and 
i«warded  such  as  had  several  children.  He  enacted  that- 
virgins  should  not  marry  till  twelve  years  of  age,  and  per- 
mitted any  person  to  kill  an  adulterer  taken  in  the  fact. 
Adding  to  the  outward  dignity  of  the  senators  what  he  had, 
taken  from  their  real  power,  he  ordered  tliat  they  should 
be  always  held  in  great  reverence.  No  man  was  to  have 
the  freedom  of  the  city  conferred  upon  him,  without  a  pre- 
vious examination  into  his  merit  and  character.  He  ap- 
pointed new  rules  and  limits  to  the  manumission  of  slaves, 
and  was  himself  a  very  strict  observer  of  them.  That  he- 
might  prevent  bribery  in  suing  for  offices,  he  took  consider- 
able sums  of  money  from  the  candidates  byway  of  pledge; 
and  if  any  indirect  practices  were  proved  against  them, 
they  were  obliged  to  forfeit  all.  These,  and  many  other 
laws,  all  tending  to  extirpate  vice,  or  to  deter  from  crimes,. 
gave  the  manners  of  the  people  another  complexion;  and- 
tiie  rough  character  of  the  Romans  was  now  softened  inta> 
refinement. 

His  station  placing  him  above  equality,  he  was  familiari 
with  all,  and  sufiered  himself  to  be  reprimanded  with  the 
most  patient  humility.  One  of  his  veteran  soldiers  havingi 
entreated  his  protection  in  a  lawsuit,  Augustus  took  little; 
notice  of  his  request,  and  desired  him  to  apply  to  an  advo-i 
cate.  "Ah!"  replied  the  soldier,  "i  did  not  serve  you 
"  by  proxy  at  the  battle  of  Act ium."  This  reply  so  pleased; 
Augustus,  that  he  pleaded  his  cause  in  person,  and  gained] 
it  for  him.  He  was  so  affable,  that  he  returned  the  saluta-'. 
tion  of  the  meanest  person.  One  day,  a  person  presented; 
him  with  a  petition  with  so  much  awe,  that  Augustus  wasi 
displeased  with  his  meanness,  and  said,  "  What !  friend,* 
"you  seem  as  ifyou  were  offering  something  to  an  elephant,; 
"  and  not  to  a  man:— be  bolder."  As  he  was  sitting  oa, 
the  tribunal  in  judgement  one  day,  Mectenas  perceived: 
by  his  temper  that  he  was  inclined  to  be  severe;  and  not; 
being  able  to  approach  him  for  the  crowd^  he  threw  into 
his  lap  a  paper  on  which  was  written,  "Arise,  executioner." 
Augustus,  after  reading  it,  immediately  rose,  and  pardoned- 
those  whom  he  was  disposed  to  condemn.  Comeliui. 
Cinna,  the  grandson  of  Pompey,  had  ettteie^  'va.\n  «. 
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cUnjFPiuiiv  ron«uira(ry  a^inst  him;  but  tlie  plot  being  dii- 
covMTfJ  ht4an  il  wai  ri[>e  for  eircution,  Au^stns  sent  for 
him,  Hnd  addrcMed  him  u  ToIIowb:  "  I  have  twice  pifn 
"  you  jrowr  life;  first  Bs  an  enemj'.  and  now  as  a  conspi- 
"  rator.  I  now  gi*e  vou  Uie  consulship:  let  ua,  therefore, 
"  be  frivnil*  for  iht.'  ^lure ;  and  let  us  contend  only  in 
"  shewing,  whelhcr  my  confidence,  or  your  fidelity,  shall  be 
"  vicU'rious."  Thi»  generosity  had  such  an  elftct,  tkl, 
rrom  that  instant,  conspiracies  ceased  to  be  formed  agajnit 
the  emperor. 

During:  a  long  reifn  o[  forty  years,  Augustus  seemed  Id 
find   his  own  happiness  in  that  of  his  people,  whom  kt 
studied  to  preserve  in  peace.     The  wars  carried  on  in  llit 
distant  provinces,    aimed  rather  at  enforcing  submissioD 
than  at  extending  dominion;  for  he  had    made  it  a  rule  tu 
carry  on  no  operations,  in  which  umbition,    and  not  llie 
safety  of  the  state,  was  concerned.     Yet  the    Roman  iirms 
were  still  generally  crowned  with  success.     Augustus  hid 
married  Livia,  the  wife  of  Tiberius  Nero,  who  liad  two  hw* 
by  her  former  husband,  Tiberius  and  Druaus.     The  btto 
was  bom  three  months  after  she  had  been  married  to  Au- 
gustus, and  was  thonght  to  he  bis  own  son.     The   fomcr, 
■  whom  he  afterwards  adopted,  and  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  empire,  was  a  good  general,  but  of  a  suspicious  temptt, 
Dtubub  died  on  his  return  from   an  expedition   against  the 
Germans,  and  left  Augustus  inconsolable  for  his  loss  (B.  C. 
9,  U.  C.  739).     But  his  greatest  affliction    was   the  libi- 
dinous conduct  of  his  daughter  Julia,    whom  he  had  b; 
Scribonia,  his  former  wife,  and  who  set  no  bounds  to  het 
lewdness.     Augustus  gradually  withdrew  himself  from  the 
cares  of  the  empire,  and  died  at  Nola  in  Campania,  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-fourth  of  hii 
reign  (A.  D.  14,  U.  C.  7631.     The  senate  decreed,  that  all 
the  women  should  mourn  for  him  for  a  whole  year;    thai 
temples  should  be  erected  to  him,  and  divine  honours  sl- 
loweii  him;    and  one  Numericus  Attic  us,  willing   to  cwt- 
verl  the  adulation  of  the  times  to  his  own  benefit,  received 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  swearing  thai  he  saw  him  ascend- 
ing towards  heaven. 

Such  were  the'honours  paid  to  Augustus,  whose  power 
began  in  the  slaughter,  and  terminated  in  the  happinns 
of  his  subjects,  and  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  "  that  it 
would  have  been  good  for  mankind  if  he  had  never  been 
born,  or  if  he  \aA  pctm  AwA."    Vttt  ^ywt  ^^ 
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ment  an  air  suited  to  the  disposition  of  the  times,  and  in- 
dulged his  subjects  in  the  pride  of  seeing  the  appearance 
of  a  republic,  while  in  reality  he  made  them  happy  in  the 
efiects  of  a  most  absolute  monarchy,  ^ided  by  the  most 
consummate  prudence.  The  long  peace  which  his  subjects 
enjoyed,  may  be  entirely  ascribed  to  his  moderation  ;  and 
about  the  middle  of  his  reign,  the  p^atest  part  of  mankind 
saw  themselves,  at  once,  professing  obedience  to  oae  mo- 
narch, and  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other. 

(U.C.748.)  This  was  the  time  in  which  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world,  to  atone  by  his  blood  for 
the  sins  of  mankind,  to  make  a  more  ample  revelation  of 
the  will  of  God,  and  to  sanction  by  his  example  the  prac- 
tice of  every  human  virtue.  He  was  born  in  Judea,  in  the 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-second  year  of  Rome,  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  four  thousand  and 
third  year  of  the  world  according  to  the  common  computa- 
tion. 

Augustus  had  named  Tiberius  his  heir,  together  with  his 
mother  Livia,  and  sub*stituted  to  them  Drusus,  the  son  of 
Tiberius,  and  Germanicus.  Tiberius  was  vicious,  debauch- 
ed, and  cruel!  but  the  very  dread  of  his  character  operated 
jn  securing  an  easy  succession  to  the  throne.  Though  Au- 
gustus left  him  in  possession  of  great  popularity  and  a 
ftourishing  empire,  yet  he  soon  injured  his  popularity,  by 
claiming  as  a  debt,  that  homage  which  his  predecessor  was 
willing  to  receive  as  a  favour ;  and  he  subverted  the  happi- 
ness of  the  empire,  by  making  a  distinction  between  the 
welfare  of  the  prince  and  of  the  people.  However,  having 
iu;ted  for  a  long  time  in  a  fictitious  character,  in  the  begin- 
ning ofhis  reign  nothing  appeared  but  prudence,  generosity, 
and  clemency. 

He  utterly  rejected  many  of  those  great  names  and 
titles  of  honour,  which  the  senate  so  liberally  oifered  him. 
He  prohibited  their  erecting  to  him  statues  but  upon  cer- 
tain occasions,  and  absolutely  forbade  them  to  worship 
him  as  a  deity.  When  they  offered  to  sweat  to  obey  all 
^e  ordinances  which  he  should  enact,  he  checked  their 
vile  adulation,  and  observed,  that  "  all  sublunary  things  < 
were  mutable  and  uncertain,  and  that  the  higher  he  was 
raised,  the  more  he  was  exposed  to  danger."  Some  go- 
vernors having  indicated  a  mode  of  increasing  his  reve- 
nues, he  answered  with  indignation,  "that  a  good  shep- 
herd ought  to  shear,  but  never  flay  his  flock."  In  iVvOTV,^;!na 
commencemeot  of  his  reign  wasmch  %  %wi^  ^.,^^^ 
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ilictit,  ihit  he  rcnilerpd  every  one  the  dupe  of  his  affecuikm 
of  i-oodnpw. 

However.  nolwilhsUnding  these  symptoms  of  ntodrn- 
tiun,  it  WM  ■oon  (bund,  that  tlie  power  enjoyed  by  hispre- 
decuMor  was  too  limil^  fur  the  ambition  of  Tiberius;  ' 
dcmolifhcd  the  very  a[i|iearance  of  a  republic,  no  long 
tuseniblcd  the  pcoplf,  uiiU  supplied  the  magistracies  of  tbt 
«t*te  by  hi»  own  will, 

(icnnanicus,  the  nephew  of  Tiberius,  became  the  objeci 
of  his  inilflUBy,  on  account  of  the  glory  which  he  had  bc 
qiiin-d  by  his  military  exploits  in  Germariy,  and  by  tk; 
hifh  favour  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  Romu 
people.  He  was,  therefore,  recalled  by  Tiberius,  who,  »tII 
■killed  in  dissimulation,  made  him  an  offer  of  the  coDsukLp, 
aud  requested  him  to  execute  the  office  in  person  (A.  D. 
18).  GermanicuB  being  appoicted  governor  of  all  the  piD- 
vinces  of  Asia,  departed  from  Rome  on  his  eastern  expedition, 
and  was  soon  afier  poisoned  by  Cneius  Piso,  goverootoi 
Syria,  whom  Tiberius  had  instructed  to  oppose  himoneretr 
occasion,  and  even  to  procure  hb  death  (A.  D.  19),  Tltt 
whole  empire  whs  ^eaily  distressed  on  hearing  of  the  fkt 
of  Germanicus ;  hul  the  people  of  Rome  set  no  bounds  W 
their  sorrow,  disregarding  ail  public  and  private  busim 
and  filling  the  streets  with  lamentations. 

Tiberius  having  now  no  object  of  jealousy  to  awe  lia 
pulled  olT  the  mask  entirely,  and  appeared  In  his  natunl  i 
character.  The  gloomy  disposition  and  insincerity  of  ik  J 
prince  were  ditTused  through  all  ranks  of  men;  and  lie  1 
law  of  offended  majesty  being  revived,  Cremutius  Cordos,  ' 
who,  in  hia  annals  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  called  Bmhu  ' 
the  last  of  the  Romans,  was  the  first  of  note  that  fell  a  sa- 
crifice to  it. 

About  the  commencement  of  these  sanguinary  measum, 
Tiberius  took  into  his  confidence  Sejonua,  a  Roman  knigfal^  ' 
whom  the  emperor  made  captain  of  the  praetorian  g^ardi^ 
and  who  ventured  to  aspire  at  the  throne  by  the  extermina-4 
tion  of  the  whole  imperial  family.  Drusus,  the  son  of  "HJ 
berius,  was  cut  off  by  poison.  Agrippina,  the  widow  otM 
Germanicus,  with  the  elder  of  her  sons,  was  banished,  anjl 
the  younger  confined  in  prison.  Sejanus  insinuated  tn 
Tiberius  the  great  and  numerous  inconveniences  of  the  ctlTj 
and  the  seditious  temper  of  the  inferior  citizens  of  Romi^ 
and    persuaded    htm    to    leave    Rome,     and    spend    bu 
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time  in  the  island  of  Caprea,  which  was  rendered  a 
mous  by  tlie  pleasures,  as  detestable  by  the  cruehies  of  the 
emperor.  In  this  delightful  retreat,  which  lies  three  miles 
from  the  continent,  and  opposite  Naples,  he  abaiidoned 
himself  to  the  most  shameful  enjoyments,  regardles 
public  events  (A.D.26). 

At  this  time,  Tiberius  was  sixty-seven  years  old ;  and  hia 
person  was  as  displeasing  as  his  mind  was  deformed.  He 
was  quite  bald  before;  his  face  was  fidl  of  ulcers,  and 
covered  with  plasters;  his  body  was  bent  forward,  while 
its  extreme  height  and  leanness  increased  its  deformity. 
His  whole  study  now  centered  in  forcing  his  jaded  appe- 
tlte.4;  and  he  spent  whole  nights  in  debaucheries  at  the 
table.  He  appointed  Pomponius  Flaccus  and  Lucius 
Piso  to  the  first  posts  of  the  empire,  merely  because  they 
sat  up  with  him  two  days  and  two  nights  without  inler- 
ntption :  these  he  called  his  friends  of  all  hours.  His 
luxuries  of  another  kind  were  still  more  detestable,  and 
seemed  to  increase  with  his  drunkenness  and  gluttony. 
He  compelled  the  most  eminent  women  of  Rome  to  be 
subservient  to  his  lusts;  and  all  his  inventions  aimed  only 
At  rendering  his  vices  more  extravagant  and  abominable. 
In  short,  in  this  retreat,  he  gave  up  all  attention  to  bu- 
siness; and  if  he  was  ever  active,  it  was  in  doing  only 
mischief. 

Happy  indeed  had  it  been  for  mankind,  if  he  had  laid 
aside  his  suspicions  when  he  declined  the  fatigues  of  reign- 
ing, and  resigned  the  will  to  injure,  when  he  divested  him- 
self of  the  power  of  doing  good.  But  from  the  time  of  his 
retreat  he  became  more  cruel ;  and  Sejanus  was  ever  active 
in  adding  fuel  to  his  jealousy,  and  increasing  hia  malig- 
nily.  The  infamous  minister  placed  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  secret  spies  and  informers,  who  converted  the  most 
harmless  actions  intosubjects  of  ofience.  In  consequence 
of  pretended  crimes,  great  numbers  lost  their  lives.  Virtue 
or  influence  failed  not  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  Se- 
jajius,  who  proceeded  in  removing  all  that  stood  between 
him  and  the  empire,  while  he  daily  increased  in  confi~ 
den ce  with  Tiberius,  and  in  power  with  the  senate.  Hia 
statues  exceeded  in  number  even  those  of  tlie  emperor ; 
people  swore  by  his  fortune,  in  the  same  manner  they 
would  have  done  had  he  been  actually  upon  the  throne ; 
and  he  was  more  dreaded  than  even  the  tyrant  who  en- 
joy d    the  empire.      But  while  the  designs  o''  Se^M^M^ 
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Hcmcd  AuWy  to  tucce^,  he  was  accased  to  Tit>erlui  iX 
aiming  at  the  throne  (A.  D.  31);  and  being  imprison^ 
by  eomninnd  of  the  emperor,  he  was  st^ang^ed  by  the  com- 
mon Fxerutioner,  and  hisbodyigrioiniritously  dragged  about 
the  Mrecl*.  Such  was  the  end  of  Sejanus,  the  proHigale 
million  of  a  profligate  mastfr:  a  man  whose  living  con- 
duct dpsoncs  our  execration,  but  wboae  death  may  affbrd 
nn  uxcfiil  lesson  to  an  insulted  people,   and    a  worthies 

The  death  of  this  wTetch  only  inflamed  the  empmit'! 
nigc  for  more  executions.  The  prisons  were  crowded  willi 
pretended  conipirators,  and  number  of  the  most  illustrioia 
persona  of  Rome,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  became  the 
victims  of  pretended  crimes,  or  of  jealous  suspicion.  Ti- 
berius grew  weary  of  individual  execution,  and  gave  otiea 
that  all  the  accused  should  be  put  to  death  together,  vitt- 
oiit  farther  examination.  The  whole  city  was  filled  wili 
slaughter  and  mourning,  under  the  arbitrary  rod  of  to 
gloomy  tyrant.  Of  twenty-six  senators,  whom  he  cbose 
for  his  council,  he  pot  sixteen  to  death,  exclaiming,  "Ift 
"  them  hate  me,  since  they  obey  me."  This  monster  of 
cruelly  Tailing  sick,  was  smothered,  or,  as  some  say,  poi^ 
soned  by  Macro,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  8ge,iiJ 
the  twenty-third  of  his  reign  (A.  D.  37,  U.  C.  785). 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  our  Lord  andSaviM 
Jesus  Christ,  the  divine  author  of  our  religion,  suffe  ' 
death  upon  the  cross,  asacri6ce  and  propitiation  for  ihei 
of  manliind. 

The  late  emperor  had  nominated  for  his  heir  Caligula 
the  son  orCermanicus,  who  had  been  the  darling  of 
army  and  the  people,  end  joined  with  him  Gemellus, 
son  of  DruBUB.  However,  on  the  entrance  of  Caligula  i 
the  city,  he  was  received  with  new  titles  of  honour  by 
senate,  who  set  a«de  the  right  of  his  colleag'ue,  and 
dared  him  sole  successor  to  the  empire.  AM  mant 
seemed  combined  to  praise  him  for  virtues,  which  il 
hopes,  and  not  their  experience,  had  given  him, 
which  they  were  universally  mistaken.  At  first, 
the  conduct  of  Caligula  was  calculated  to  deceive ; 
would  have  been  happy,  both  for  him  and  the  empi 
he  maintained  the  reputation  with  which  he  con)nie:i( 
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his  reigni     He  evinced  the  most  pious  regard  to  the  iiie- 
mory  of  his  deceased  relations  in  general,  and  ordered  that 
Ihe  month  of  September  should  be  called  Gerraanicus,  ia 
oommemoration  of  his  father.     He  caused  the  institutions 
of  Augustus,  which  had  been  disused  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, to  be  revived,  and  undertook  to  reform  many  abuses 
'     in  the  state.     He  attempted  to  restore  the  ancient  method 
'    itf  electing  magistrates  by  the  Suffrages  of  the  people,  and 
*    conferred  on  them  a  fi^e  jurisdiction,  without  any  appeal  to 
himself,     in  short,  such  were  hie  concessions,  and  such  his 
S    apparent  virtues,  tiiat  a  shield  of  gold,  bearing  his  image, 
■    was  decreed  to  be  carried  annually  to  the  capitol,  attended 

I  by  the  senate,  and  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  singing  in 
5  praise  of  the  emperor;  and  the  day  on  which  he  mount- 
i  ed  the'  throne  was  inserted  among  the  festivals.  How- 
fl  ever,  in  the  place  of  moderation  and  clemency,  soon  suc- 
^     ceeded  furious  passions,  unexampled  avarice,  and  capri- 

II  cious  cruelty;  and  madness  itself  could  scarcely  dictate 
barbarities  more  extravagant,  or  inconsistencies  more  ridi- 
culous, than  are  imputed  to  Caligula. 

The  first  object  of  his  cruelty  was  a  person  named  Politua, 
who  had  devoted  himself  to  death,  in  case  the  emp«ror 
should  recover  from  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  whom  Caligula, 
after  the  re-establishment  of  his  health,  compelled  to  com- 
plete his  vow.  After  him,  a  crowd  of  victims  were  im- 
molated to  the  Knperor's  avarice  or  suspicions.  He  claimed 
divine  honours,  and  gave  himself  the  names  of  such  divini- 
ties as  he  tliought  most  agreeable  to  his  nature.  For  this 
purpose  he  caused  the  heads  of  Jupiter  and  some  other 
gods  to  be  cut  off,  and  his  own  to  be  put  in  their  places. 
He  seated  himself  between  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  com- 
(nanded  that  all  who  came  to  their  temple  to  worship, 
should  pay  their  adorations  only  to  him.  But  such  was 
the  extravagant  inconstancy  of  this  capricious  or  insane 
monarch,  thai  he  changed  his  divinity  as  often  as  he 
changed  his  clothes,  and  sometimes  became  a  male,  and  at 
Other  times  a  female  deity.  He  even  built  and  dedicated  a 
temple  to  his  own  divinity,  in  which  his  statue  of  gold  was 
every  day  dressed  in  robw  similar  to  those  which  he  him- 
self wore,  and  was  worshipped  by  crowds  of  adorers.  His 
Eriests  Were  numerous,  and  among  the  number  were 
is  horse  and  his  wife ;  and  to  crown  his  absurdities,  he 
became  a  priest  to  himself.     In  assuming  the  manners  of 
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ttUtcit     WtaU  pablic  woili  did  be  uadertake,  and  » 


IBI  Iki  mmW  laid  himl     Why  wii  il   nimaured    ihat   be   inteuiiel 
Mm  himHtf  kini;,  mi  U  hHiI  lime  >     Who  was  al   the  bead  of  i  cm- 
lyincjF  iiiaiait  bun.  *iid  how  bad  be  boomed  llruius  f 
a  Ob  vbiil  did  Ikutu*  plmnc  himslf,  and  whu  pauion  had  leeotnu- 
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Wlibtbet  did  QeHi  HiatD  t  WhM  vai  ib«  nuare  of  bii  Uinqiph,  ktj    I 
bow  long  did  ii  kM !     Whil   wn    Ccur  cmicd.   and  ffbu  liUe  »i 
gitn  bin)     Wbilwiahit  pcnondecUied.  wh*l  devolved  oabiiDilm. 
ud  bow  did  b*  actr 

-    Why  wat  CcHt  obliged  to  f o  iatD  Sp«tD.  atidwbat decided  biiricUr 
~  ar  Iha  two  not  of  Poopey  and  Labienui  f 

Wbat  did  (.'«atr  ratnm  to  Home  in  receive,  and  what  modeti 


Did  hi  lone  Ckui,  and  did  be 
Whalirui 
Eir  revenge  ahgioue 


iDtpiruj 
Whal  >ru  the  chsiacler  of  Cudus,  and  io  wbudidta 


.  Why  did  the  «)D>[HntDri  delay  their  deigns  to  the  idei  of  UmiA. 
Md  what  had  the  wigura  (inetold  ?     By  what  meant  was  CsMrpenilii 
jtm  to  illead  the  Koate  T     Who  wiihed  In  iafanu  him  of  the  eoufing, 
id  what  did  Anemidonu  foi  that  purpose  r 

Till  what  time  did  Cnar  defend  himulf  agaiast  the  coDspitalon,  vU 
m  he  uy  to  Rruiua,  and  a  not  the  conduct  of  Brutus  inexcusable  1  "" 
Ml  C«Mt,  and  by  what  haadi,  and  what  i>  observable  in  hii  p 
"d  in  hit  (ate  t 
What  did  tlie  death  of  Ccm  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  Romao  pem 
id  of  what  were  Mate  AatODV  and  Lepidus  ambitioua  ?  liy  wi 
Bani.  and  for  what  purpose,  did  Antony  iaflamethe  minds  of  thepcti- 
De'  How  did  he  endeavour  10  bring  over  (he  senate,  aa4  to  whu^ 
I  make  rapid  nridet  f 

Id  whom  did  Antony  find  a  fonnidibte  competitor,  and  ioto  whu  ^ 
mi  wai  the  itale  divided  r 

Whil  de«>ee  did  AuguilH^  prorur',  and  vhere  did  Augostus,  Antoq. 
id  Lepidiu  meet,  and  on  what  did  they  lii  and  determine  t  What  dm 
jta  iDalemplalioQ  of  the  men,  thai  Eealud  and  acting,  shew  7  Win 
—-  the  result  of  their  conference,  and  which  article  of  their  nniBnit 
s  the  biilcrut  execration?  Whom  did  each  give  np,  and  viil 
ber  of  senitoti  and  knighu  were  put  Id  death  1 
^  Who  H>)s  principally  toughl  alter,  and  how  did  Cicero  for  sonitliiu 
•vade  hit  puraueia  J  Why  did  he  land,  and  why  again  proceed  to  oneo' 
liia  country  sella  I  Where  did  hit  ataaislni  otertake  litm,  what  did  iLei 
'«»rry  lo  Antony,  and  what  was  the  conduct  of  Antony  7  At  whal  aje 
Am  Cicero,  and  what  does  Julius  Cssar  say  of  him  F 
I  Whither  went  Ilnilui  and  Casttus,  and  where  did  each  of  Ibem  not 
■n  array  1  What  did  they  soon  find  themselret  in  a  conditiun  to  mppMI. 
•nd  10  whit  wal  owing  their  inccesa  in  raising  teviea  f 

Where  and  at  what  lime  is  Brutus  reponed  to  have  aeen  a  tpeetit, 
'■nd  what  wai  its  appeaiaacel  What  cosveruiian  paaaed  betweea 
fiiutus  and  lh«  spectre  1 

,  W'here  did  SrutuE  and  his  colleague  arrive,  and  on  what  once  nsre 
depended  the  empire  of  the  world?  ffoff  did  Brului  view  these  freit 
'•venti,  and  what  did  he  lay? 

What  wai  ilie  number  of  each  army,  and  where  did  they  meet  and 

^|J*Bcamp  t     What  wai  the  nature  of  the  plain  near  Philippi,  upon  what 

^Uls  did  Brulut  and  Castius  lii  their  camps,  and  what  did  the  silaatian 

■BRble  them  lodo?    Where  were  the  triumviii  encamped,  and  why  did 

mj  oflei  laiile  ?   Why  did  fimtui  pennade  CusIdb  U  engage,  did  Ihq 
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tnliiiiate  the  worsl,  and  what  snid  Ca33iu<i  to  Btutos  1  What  was  the 
nature  o[  Ihs  eag^ecDeai,  and  wliit  luiaed  the  fortuae  of  the  day  agibst 
the  republicans  !  Hovr  did  Biutus  and  Cassius  escape  the  vengeance  of 
the  CDoquerots  7 

What  did  the  Itiumviri  now  become,  and  how  did  they  act  ?  What 
4id  the  peopla  chiefij  lament  1  Of  what  did  Ihe  triiunviii  begin  to 
think  1  Whither  weul  Antony,  how  nas  lie  honoured,  and  in  what 
manner  did  he  proceed  Trom  kingdom  to  kiogdoin  !  Uf  all  the  sovereign* 
of  the  li^axt,  who  was  most  regirded.  and  fhum  did  he  follow  into  KgypI  * 

Wtiy  did  Amnny  leave  l^^ypt.  anil  why  was  a  iDaninge  contluilFd 
between  Antony  and  Octavia,  tiie  >i>tur  of  Auguitusl  How  waa  liis 
Jtomao  empire  again  divided  f 

Why  did  Aujfiistiis  hanish  Lepidus,  and  did  the  character  and  con- 

ipend  whole  days  and  nights,  and  whom  did  be  proceed  to  mairy  1 

Why  did  Augustus  dectare  war  against  Antony,  and  did  each  side  maka 
pteparalioait  What  was  the  conduct  of  Antony,  and  where  did  he 
delay  bjsariny!     Uy  what  farces  was  Antony  followed,   aod  by  what 

What  decided  the  fate  of  Ihe  Roman  world,  and  to  whom  did  it  hS' 
come  subject!     Where  weie  the   Heets  ranged,  and  where  the    laud 

bis  fleet  ?     Old  both  Iha  uaval  forces  and  the  Imop  yield  to  Auiiustii'i  7  , 

Whither  did   Augusliu  advance,   and   how  did  he  lake   I'eiuiium  ? 

Whither  did  he  match,  and  did  Anlony  sally  oat   of  AlGiandrii,  and 

put  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  dighl  1     On  what  did  this  slight  advantagi) 

deterinioe  Antony,  vvhu  did  he  order  od  ihe  evetiing  before  hia  lut 

desperate  attempt,  and  what  did  he  say  to  his  friends  t 

Where  did  Antony  post  his  troops,  and  what  orders  did  he  send  Ut 
fais  galleys  !  Why  was  his  Joy  turned  into  lage,  and  how  behaved  hii 
cavalry  I  What  wen  hi«  eflbita,  and  to  what  was  he  conpelled  ?  Did 
he  say  that  he  was  betrayed  by  Cleopatra,  and  were  his  suspicions  juil  I 
What  did  Antony  de<ire  of  the  victor,  and  what  answer  did  Auaustu) 
■end?  Why  did  Antony  stab  himself,  and  when  did  he  eipiret  Whoia 
fUd-Cleopatta  endeavour  to  propitiate,  and  by  what  means  did  she  pro< 
cure  her  death  I 

Of  whit  empire  was  Augustas  now  at  the  head,  what  couDtiies  did  it 


(B.  C.  27,  U.  C.  721.)  In  order  to  leasen  envy,  mud 
procure  Tavour,  Augustus  disguised  his  new  despotism 
under  familiar  rtatnes,  which  were  allowed  by  the  congtitutioa 
that  he  had  destroyed.  He  claimed  the  title  of  Elmperori  > 
that  he  might  preserve  authority  over  the  army;  he  catised 
himself  to  be  created  Tribune,  that  he  might  manage  the 
people;  and  Prince  of  die  senate,  tliat  he  might  govern 
them.  However,  he  ronsidered  for  a  long  time  whether  h* 
should  Weep  the  empire,  or  re&Lure  die  i^eofVe  \o  ^^li^\^  ^k- 
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Wkidwl  did  CiMi  ttMra  *  W  hat  vu  Ihe  oaiorc  of  hi*  diimpli,  ud 

m  long  did  il  lul '     *N  h"  "•■•    fieMr  cirarfd.   and  whM  litis  i.i 
•M  hiDl     Whit  WM  hd  pcnDD  dsclniad,  whai  devolved  on  bioilmi. 
ind  bow  did  ba  tat 

Uby  wu  ('«*■!  obligtd  ugo  ioio  Spkin.  uid  whit  decided  hit  ikw; 
•r  ihs  l*o  wiu  of  Pompey  ud  Lalilenui  ! 

What  did  L'mai  reuim  In  Kome  to  receive,  and  irhat  nioileratioii  did 
■  tSttl  I     WbU  public  wdAi  did  be  nodeitai^e.  and  iriUi  whit  boni 
^  ikF  (eaitc  iad  him !     Wh;  tiu  U  rumouied    ihat   he  inlecda 
IwkE  hlatelr  Hok.  and  at  »hal  lime  !     Who  was  al    the  bead  of  i  c 
IfinfJ  aipiinii  hua.  and  han>  had  he  favoaied  Bruitu  t 

Ob  iumi  did  Bniliu  plume  hiiuHlf,  and  what  passioa  had  been  Inii- 
Iliad  U  bim  !  Did  be  love  Cmuu,  and  did  be  eolei  into  a  toatantj 
laiml  bin  I  What  wu  ihe  cbaiaclei  of  Casaiua,  and  ia  whit-ub 
ige  origiute ! 

Iheaugonfen  _  

^nd  the  »nalB  I     Who  w.hed  fo  inform  him  of  H. ,.„, 

■■d  wbal  did  Anemidotui  fot  that  purpOH  f 

1  Ckut  defend  himielf  againsi  the  conspiralon.'Wt 

.  and  il  nollheconduct  ofBrutusiaeicusable!  Wlm 
|(U  CsMi,  and  bf  what  haudi,  and  what  i>  observable  in  ha  pn^ 
Md  in  hit  Tale  F 

What  did  the  death  oT  Cteaai  eacite  in  the  miads  of  the  Romu  fcM. 

nd  of  «hatw«e  Haie  AntoDT  sod  Lepidus  ambitioui  I     Bj  w 

■Nana,  and  br  itbat  ptiTpote,  did  Antony  inflame  the  minds  ofthcfcf)- 

*'  Ee  1     Kow  did  he  endeavoni  to  bring  over  the  senate,   aai]  to  vhttf 

I  Diaka  la^nd  itrideet 

Id  whom  did  Anlooy  End  a  fotmidible  competitor,  and  iato  ohalb 
mt  wu  the  itite  divided  r 

Whit  decree  did  Auguttiii  procure,  and  where  did  Augustus,  Antiiq. 
id  Lepdui  meet,  and  on  what  did  the;  6i  and  determine  T  Whil  dw 
«  coDtemplalion  o(  the  men,  thiu  seated  and  Br:ling,  shew?  tVbt 
u  Ihe  reiult  of  theii  cotiference.  and  which  article  of  their  ttnioD  it 
rvai  Ihe  billereit  eteciation  ?  Whom  did  each  give  up,  and  i^ 
imhet  of  lenators  and  knighW  were  pul  to  dealh  ? 
Who  waa  principally  sought  after,  anjl  how  did  Cicero  for  sometm 
Made  hia  purauers?  Why  did  he  land,  and  why  a{;ain  proceed  to  OKi' 
*'  "     Where  did  hi«  assassins  overlalie  him,  what  did  thsj 

'«ii>  to  Aniody,  and  what  was  the  conduct  of  Aotooy  ?     At  wbitiei 
died  Cicero,  arid  what  doea  Julius  Cieisi  say  of  hira  f 

Whither  weol  Brutus  and  Casiius.  and  where  did  each  of  them  rain 
ID  army  !  What  did  they  soon  find  themselves  in  a  coodition  to  lupputi 
"id  to  what  wal  owin;  theii  succeia  in  taising  levied  ?  I 

Where  and  at  what  time  is  Brutus  tepoited  to  have  seen  a  apecIKi  J 
■nd  what  ivaa  its  appearance  1      What  canversalion  passed   belmM 
Biutus  and  the  spectre  1 

Where  did  Brutui  and  his  colleague  arrive,  and  on  what  once  mere 
depended  the  empire  of  the  world  1  Uo«  did  Brutus  view  these  great 
—tntf,  and  what  did  ha  aayT 

What  was  the  number  of  each  army,  and  where  did   they  tnoel  and 

camp!    What  wns  the  nature  of  the  plain  near  Pbilippi,  npon  what 

U11>  did  Brutua  and  Castius  fii  their  campa,  and  what  did  the  situatioa 

"  enable  them  to  da  ?     Where  were  Ihe  Iriumviii  encamped,  and  why  did 

Aeyofhr  battle  T   Why  did  BmtiiijeiiuadeCaEEius  to  engage,  ilid  Uuqj 


Iinticlpalc  the  vront,  and  what  said  Cusk^  lo  Brutus  1  What  was  Ibe 
naluie  o(  tlie  engaganiea!,  anii  what  turned  the  foiiane  of  the  day  agaiast 
ibe  republicans  ?  Hon  did  Uiutus  and  Casiius  escape  the  vengeance  of 
Ihc  conqueiors  I 

What  did  the  triuimiri  now  become,  and  how  did  Ihey  act  I  Whal 
did   the  peopls  chieSjr  lameotl      Uf  what  did  lh«  (liumviri  begin  la 

Diaaner  did  he  pmceed  fiom  kingdom  lo  kingdom  !  Uf  all  the  soveieigns 
of  the  Kaat,  who  was  moat  regarded  t  and  whom  did  he  follow  iota  I'^g^pf  ? 

Why  did  Antony  leave  l^ypl.  and  why  was  t,  inaciiige  eonciiijcd 
belirean  Antony  and  Oclavia,  liie  liitgt  of  Agguilut!  How  was  the 
firman  empire  again  divided  7 

Why  did  Augiuliu  banish  Lepidus,  and  did  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Antony  facilitate  the  designs  of  Augustuil  How  did  Antony 
•pend  whole  days  and  nights,  and  whom  did  he  proceed  to  marry  1 

Why  did  Augustus  declaio  war  against  Aalony,  and  did  each  side  make 
Breparatiant r  What  was  the  conduct  of  Antony,  and  wheie  did  he 
delay  Ins  army!     By  what  fbices  was  Antouy   followed,   aod  by  what 

What  decided  the  fate  of  the  Roman  world,  and  to  whom  did  il  be- 
came subject!  Where  weie  the  fleets  ranged,  and  where  Ihe  land 
armies!  How  was  Antony  defeated,  aod  lo  whnse  mercy  did  he  leava 
his  fleet?     Did  both  the  naval  forces  and  the  ticopa  vield  lo  Augustus? 

Whither  did  Augustus  advance,  and  how  did  he  take  Pelusium  1 
Whither  did  he  march,  and  did  Antony  sally  am  of  Alexandria,  and 
put  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  flight!     On  what  did  Ibis  alight  advanlagi) 

44«teimiae  Anway,  what  did  he  ordtr  «a  the  eveDJog  bcfote  his  lut 
desperate  attempt,  and  whal  did  he  lay  to  hrs  fnends  ! 

''d  Antony  post  his  troops,   and  what  orders  did  h  ' " 


■ay  thai  he  was  betiayed  by  Cleopatra, 
What  did  Antony  desire  of  the  victor,  : 


(    Why  di 
did -Cleopatra  i 


t  empire  was  Auguslnt  now  at  the  head,  whal 


(B.  C.  27,  U.  C.  721.)  In  order  to  lessen  envy,  and 
procure  favour,  Augustus  disguised  his  new  despotisiA 
under  familiar  names,  which  were  allowed  by  the  constitution 
thai  he  had  destroyed.  He  clnimed  the  title  of  Emperor,  ■ 
that  he  might  preserve  authority  over  tlie  army;  he  caiised 
hintself  to  be  created  Tribune,  that  he  might  mani^  the 
people;  and  Prince  of  the  senate,  that  he  might  gx)vern 
them.  However,  he  considere*!  fora  long  time  whether  b« 
should  keep  the  empire,  or  rt^turethe  ^ea^\&\o  < 
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Wkith«did  ('BMr  ntura  t  What  mtt  Ihe  nature  at  iiUoiBafb,>M 
ham  long  did  il  lul '  ^^h•l  •••  demf  cieatml.  and  nbU  iiU(  aa 
[n*Q  bunl  Whu  vu  Im  pcnoa  decliiad,  what  devolved  as  biin)li«, 
Udbovdid  hatcll 

Wb;  vMrxHi  obliged  10  go  inio  Spaio.kDd  wbit decided  hiinda) 
MMr  Ibe  )■«  khu  oF  PomtMy  aod  Labienus  T 

.»  WhM  did  Czwi  muTD  la  Itonw  to  receive,  lod  wbal  iDodentioii  JU 
||b  lixH  I  What  public  woiki  du]  he  nodertake.  and  with  ithal  bGOou 
ifil  lb*  Mail*  i«d  him  t  Why  v as  il  rumoured  that  be  iDteodcd  ■ 
SMtn  Umulf  kioE,  and  >t  hKiI  lime  1  Who  was  at  the  head  of  1 1«- 
ffitmry  agaiail  hint,  and  ho*  had  be  faooured  Brutus  f 

'^B  OMI  did  llfuliH  plunie  hiniMlr.  and  what  passioo  bad  been  tnu- 


Did  be  love  Cciar,  and  did  he  enter  inlo  a  eonipn 
\Vbal  wu  lb 

enge  ari|inale  1 


loti  bun  I    ^Vbal  wu  (be  cbaiacler  of  Caauua,  aad  in  wkat  did  It 


.  n  h*  did  the  conifrirUDfs  dila;  theii  desigiu  lotbe  idei  of  Mint, 
Mi  woil  had  Iha  tngun  foRtold  1  B;  what  means  wax  Ccnrptnii!< 
M  10  alliod  ihs  HoalB  t  Who  viihed  to  ioronn  him  at  the  conqiiq, 
f»i  wbal  did  Artcmidotui  (or  that  purpote  ? 

Till  what  time  did  Ceui  d«lciid  himutl  arainai  the  conspireton.  •!» 
Hi  he  >ai)  10  Hniiui.  and  i>  notlhi  conduct  of  BrulutineiCusBble!  Wla 
Ml  Casar.  aad  by  vhal  haodi,  and  what  i*  observable  in  hia  nn* 
Md  in  hit  fal.  I  "^ 

Wbal  did  the  death  of  Coar  eicite  in  the  minds  of  the  Roman  p«>. 
Ud  of  wbal  were  Man  Antony  and  t.epidus  ambitious!  Bj  nM 
'*       '   ■  e,  did  Antony  iuflamel'--    -      '      *  " 


What  did  the  death  of  Coar  eicite  in  the  minds  of  the  Romi 
r  wbal  were  Man  Antony  and  t.epidua  ambitious! 
,  and  br  what  pnrpoie,  did  Antony  inSBme  the  minds  orthep)p 
How  did  he  eodeavour  to  bring  over  tbe  setiate,   and  lo  wbUn 


tn  whom  did  Anlonv  Bnd  a  formidable  competitor,  and  iolo  <•hllft^ 
liont  WIS  ihe  Mile  divuled  r 

Whal  decree  did  Au^itim  procure,  and  where  did  Augustus,  Aatatl. 
Md  Lepdui  meel.  and  on  what  did  Ihey  lii  and  deletmioe  f  Whil  lit 
llw  contemptalton  of  the  men,  ihui  seated  and  sitting.  sfaewT  Wbl 
ms  ibe  Tcsalt  of  their  coofeteace.   aod  which  aclicle  of  Ibeir  anion^ 


\r  of  senalDtt  and  knights  were  put  to  death  ? 
D  was  principslly  looght  afler,  and  how  did  Cicero  To 
•lade  hii  pursuers  1     Why  did  he  land,  aod  why  afiain  procei 
Vis  counlry  seals  1     Where  did  hit  auaismi  overtake  him,  whal  did  iht; 
"earry  to  Anlooy,  aod  what  was  Ibe  cooducl  of  Antony  !     At  whal  aje 
died  Cicero,  and  what  does  Juliot  Cssai  say  of  him  J 

Whither  went  Brulus  sod  Casiius.  aod  where  did  each  of  them  laoc 
ID  army  7  What  did  ihey  soon  find  themselves  in  a  condition  to  iu|^)oi\ 
and  lo  wbsl  was  owing  their  succeu  ia  raising  levies  T 

Where  and  at  what  time  is  Biulus  reponed  lo  have  seen  a  apecli^ 
iud  whal  was  its  appearancel  What  coniersalion  passed  Ulwert 
'  Biutui  and  lb*  spectre  1 

'I  Where  did  ilrritoi  snd  his  colleague  arrive,  and  on  whal  once  mine 
.  depended  Ihe  empire  of  the  woild  7  Mow  did  Bmtui  view  Iheae  fnsi 
•venu.  and  wbal  did  he  say  1 

was  the  number  of  each  army,  and  where  did  they  meet  and 

Whal  waa  the  nature  of  the  plain  oear  Philippi.  upon  whal 

d  Brutus  aad  Casiius  fii  ibeir  camps,  and  whal  did  the  aiiualion 


1 
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fnticipaU  the  woist.  and  wliat  a^iid  Casaius  [o  Brulua  1  What  was  the 
nature  of  the  eDgageiuent,  aad  what  turned  the  forlune  of  the  day  sgaiuEt 
Ae  lepahlicans  \     How  did  Brutus  aud  Casiius  escape  the  vengeance  of 

What  did  the  triumviri  now  Iwinnie,  and  how  did  ihey  act!  What 
did  the  people  chiefly  lament  1  Of  what  did  the  tnumviti  begin  lo 
thmb.!  Whither  went  Antony,  how  was  lie  hoaoui«d,  and  ia  what 
manner  did  he  proceed  from  kin^om  lo  kingdom  !  Uf  all  Ihc  sooerei^na 
of  the  East,  who  wan  most  regarded,  and  whom  did  he  foltow  into  I'gypt  T 

Why  did  Aaiony  leave  l^ypt.  and  why  was  a  tnaciiagc  concliiiltfd 
belii'iMn  Antony  and  Uclavia,  liie  liilec  ol  Auguitut?  Hoiv  was  ilie 
Rotaan  empire  again  divided  ? 

Why  did  Augustui  banish  Lepidus,  and  did  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Antony  facilitate  the  designs  of  Auguslua)  How  did  Antony 
apend  whole  days  and  nights,  and  whom  did  he  proceed  to  maiiy  I 

Why  did  Augustus  declare  war  against  Antony,  and  did  each  aide  niaka 

Srepatationsf  What  was  the  conduct  of  Antony,  nod  where  did  he 
elay  bis  army!  By  what  fbices  was  Antony  followed,  and  by  what 
Augustus  ! 

What  decided  ihe  fats  of  the  Roman  woild,  and  to  whom  did  it  be- 
come subject?  Where  weie  the  fleets  ranged,  and  where  the  land 
armies!  How  was  Antony  defeated,  and  lo  whose  mercy  did  he  leave 
his  fleet?  Did  both  the  naval  forces  and  the  troops  yield  lo  Augustus? 
Whither  did  Augustua  advance,  and  how  did  he  take  Pelusium  t 
Whither  did  he  march,  and  did  Antony  sally  out  of  Aleiandria,  anjt 
pat  the  eoemy'i  cavalry  to  Bight!     On  what  did  this  slight  advanlagii 

deteimiDe  Antony,  what  did  be  order  on  th«  twa'mg  before  his  lasl 

desperate  attempt,  and  what  did  he  say  lo  his  fncnda  ! 

Where  did  Antony  post  bis  imops,  and  what  ordefa  did  he  send  t« 
hia  galleys!  Why  was  his  jny  turned  jntn  rage,  and  how  behaved  hia 
cavalry  !  What  were  his  elTuiis,  and  to  what  was  hs  compelled  t  Did 
he  asy  that  he  was  betrayed  by  Cteopatra.  and  were  hii  suspicions  j  ast  I 

What  did  Antony  deMie  of  the  victor,  and  what  answer  did  Au(;ustui 
send  !  Why  did  Antony  slab  himself,  and  when  did  he  e>])ite  f  Whom 
did  JJleopnlra  endeavour  In  propitiate,  and  by  what  means  did  she  pn>> 


EMFEROnS 

(B.C.  27,  U.  C.  721,)  In  order  to  leisen  envy,  and 
procure  favour,  Augustus  lii^uised  his  new  despotisifl 
under  familiar  names,  which  were  allowed  by  the  t;onBtitution  , 
that  he  had  destroyed.  He  claimed  the  title  of  Emperor,  j 
that  he  might  preserve  authority  over  Uie  army;  he  caused 
himself  to  be  created  Tribune,  that  he  miffht  manage  ths 
people;  and  Prince  of  the  senate,  that  he  mi^t  govern 
them.  However,  he  considered  for  a  long  time  whether  b* 
■hould  Iteep  the  empire,  or  restore  lh«  ^eo'^W  \a  '^o&a  ^  ~ 


fjl40  ANciKxr  HisTony. 

WkilUi  iti  CaM>  tHwa  t  Whai  «u  ihe  oMorc  of  hii  tii«n(k,til 
Ihiw  long  did  R  lul  >     ^\  bat  wu   Oenr   cicaied,  and  obu  UUe  nl; 
pT«B  binl     What  *>■  bi>  pcnoa  ilacIaiBd.  what  devolved 
udlHi«didlM*cir 

H  b;  waa  Cbmi  oliligcd  to  gn  idid  Spain,  and  «b>t decided  hundo^ 
ititt  tka  tira  KHn  oT  Pompn  and  L-aUeaua  ? 

•   Whal  d<d  C«u  mtum  lo  Rome  la  receive,  and  irhal  moderation  Si 
tf  liKt  r     What  public  wdtIcj  dd  be  undertake,  aod  with  whi 
■mt  the  Maau  load  bim  t     Why  va*  it   nimaiued   that  be  im 
'SakK  himtrlt  king,  ind  at  Bhal  lime  T     Who  was  at  (he  Lead' 


I 


4  Itnjtui  plnn 


how  had  he  bvoured  Bniliu  t 


pkiad  M  bioi  I    Did  be  love  Ccbi,  and  did  be  enter 


coininq 

the  cbiiaiter  of  Caaaua,  and  in  wbal  ibl  b 

iF  Rvengc  orifitute  1 


.  V^'hT  did  tba  cMMpraton  deliT  theii  d«ieiu  to  tLe  idei  of  Hint. 
Md  ohal  had  the  ag^n  fentold  1  Bv  what  means  wai  Cs*aipnmM 
ta  10  attend  the  wnatB  t  Wbo  utithed  to  iurorm  him  of  the  anafuvj, 
(sd  what  did  Artcmidarui  bt  Aat  putpote  > 

,  Till  *hil  time  did  C^ui  delead  binueir  arainEi  the  conspiritan.'^ 
dU  h«  lay  lo  Unitui,  and  it  not  Ihe  conducl  of  Btului  ineicuaahle  I  Wba 
M  Cnir.  and  bjr  what  handi,  and  what  is  observable  in  bb  arapi 

■cite  ID  the  minds  of  the  Roman  pen. 

J  and  Lepidus  ambitiona  ?     B;r  «■ 

d  fiir  what  [nirpoM,  did  Antony  tnflninethe  minds  of  tbepi^ 

Jace  '    How  did  he  eiideavoui  to  bnnf;  ovet  the  wnate,  and  lo  whtlA 

it  msU  ri|Hd  strides  f 

In  whom  did  Aolooy  find  a  foimidable  compelilor,  and  into  wbatb- 
lioni  was  the  stsle  divided  1 

Whal  dwree  did  Auguitiis  prorure.  ind  where  did  Augustus,  Antmi. 
■ad  Lepdui  meet,  and  oo  what  did  ihey  iii  and  dctermioe  f  Wbil  ii> 
,|1m  eontemptalion  of  ihe  unun,  ihua  seated  and  BOting.  shew  1  Vibt 
was  Ihe  result  at  their  conference,  and  which  article  of  their  unioD  it 
,Berv»  the  biltereil  eieciatton !  Whom  did  each  give  up,  and  lU 
.number  of  senators  and  kaighu  were  put  to  death  ! 

Who  «■■  principally  sought  sftur,  and  how  did  Cicero  For  some  bat 
Made  hii  purtuen  }  Why  did  he  land,  and  why  again  proceed  lo  mrtl 
\i»  country  seals  ?  Where  did  his  assassitic  overtalte  bim.  what  did  tbij 
Mtrv  to  Antony,  and  what  was  Ihe  conduct  of  Antony  f  At  what  igt 
diad  Cicera,  and  what  does  Julias  Cssar  aay  of  him  1 

Wbithei  went  Drulu.i  and  Cassius.  and  where  did  each  of 
Ul  array  1  What  did  they  soon  find  theniselies  in  a  ronditiun 
and  lo  whal  was  oning  their  success  in  railing  levies  T 

Where  and  at  what  time  is  Brutus  reported  to  have  seen  ■  ipectie, 
Ind  whal  was  its  appearance?  What  conveisalion  passed  betnieM 
Brutus  and  lb*  spectrel 

Where  did  ftnitus  and  bis  colleapie  arrive,  and  on  what  oi „,, 

'  depended  the  empire  of  the  world  ?    Hon  did  Brutus  view  these  giMtj 
iTenta,  and  whal  did  ha  say  1 

What  was  Ihe  number  of  each  army,  and  where  did  they      

tocamp  !  Whal  was  the  nature  of  the  plain  near  Philippi,  upon  what 
kills  did  Brutus  and  Casiius  lii  their  camps,  and  what  did  the  situation 
.'•nabie  them  lodo?  Where  were  Ihe  tiiumviii  encamped,  and  why  did 
■  they  oflbr  battle  t   Whj  did  Bnitus  vetroada  Caasiui  to  engage,  did  tbij 


« 
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^nliciptte  ihe  worst,  and  whal  said  Casims  to  Brutus  1  What  via  the 
DaLuie  of  the  engagement,  and  what  ttiraed  the  fortune  of  the  day  against 
ihe  republicans?     How  did  Brutus  and  Cnssius  escape  the  vengeance  of 

What  did  the  (rinmviri  now  become,  and  how  did  they  acti  What 
did  Ihe  people  chiefly  lament?  Of  what  did  (he  Ihumviri  begin  la 
Ibink  ?  Whither  went  Antony,  how  was  he  honauied.  and  in  wha| 
mtnoac  did  he  proceed  from  kingdom  to  kingdom  I  IJf  all  the  ioveri;lgna 
of  the  East,  who  was  most  regarded,  and  whom  did  he  follow  lata  Kgypl ! 

Why  did  Antony  leave  l^ypt,  and  why  was  a  marriBge  concimied 
between  Antony  and  Uclavia,  the  sister  of  AugustasI  flow  wis  Uia 
Roniin  empiie  again  divided? 

Wby  did  Augustus  banish  Lepidus,  nnd  did  the  character  and  con> 
duel  of  Antony  facilitate  the  designs  of  Augustus!  How  did  Anioiiy 
epend  whole  days  and  nights,  and  whom  did  he  proceed  to  marry  7 

Why  did  Augustus  dei^lare  war  against  Antony,  and  did  each  side  make 

Srepatalians r  What  was  Ihe  conduct  of  Aolony,  and  where  did  he 
elay  bis  army]    By  what  fij:c(is  was  Antony  followed,  iitd  by  what 

What  decided  the  fate  of  Ihe  Roman  world,  and  to  whom  did  it  be- 
came subject?  Wheie  weie  the  fleets  rangtd,  and  where  the  land 
armies  T  How  waa  Anlony  defeated,  and  to  whose  roercy  did  he  leavo 
his  Heel  ?     Did  both  Ihe  naval  forces  aud  the  troops  yield  to  Auguslu?  ? . 

Whither  did  Aaguelus  advaoce,  and  how  did  he  tike  Peksium  I 
Whither  did  he  march,  and  did  Antony  sally  out  of  Alexandria,  antf 
put  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  flight !     On  what  did  this  alight  advantags 

deUrmine  ADioay,  what  did  he  order  on  ihe  evening  before  his  lut 

desperate  attempt,  and  what  did  he  >ay  lo  his  friends  ? 

Where  did  Antony  post  his  troops,  and  whal  orders  did  he  send  to 
his  galleys  ?  Why  was  liis  joy  turned  itilo  rage,  and  how  behaved  hia 
cavalry  I  What  were  his  eMiita,  and  lo  what  was  he  compelled  1  Did 
tie  say  that  he  was  heliayed  by  CItopatia,  and  were  his  suspicioas  ju>t) 

What  did  Aotony  d»ii«  of  the  victor,  and  what  answer  did  Augustui 
■end1  Why  did  Antony  stab  himself,  and  when  did  he  eipireT  Whoni 
did  Cleopatra  endeatour  lo  propitiate,  aad  by  what  means  did  she  pnw 

OF  what  eirpira  wai  Augustus  now  at  the  head,  what  countries  di( 
conlain,  and  whal  was  its  eitentl 


EMPERORS 

(B.  C,  27,  U.  G.  721.)    In  order  to  letsen  envy,  and  - 
procure  favour,   Augustus   disguised    his  new  despotism   , 
under  fftmiliar  names,  which  were  allowed  by  the  constttutioo  , 
thai  he  had  destroyed.     He  claimed  the  title  of  Emperorj  j , 
that  he  might  preserve  authority  over  tlie  army;  he  caused 
himself  to  be  created  Tribune,  that  he  might  manage  t" 
people;  and  Prince  of  the  senate,  that  he  might  gove 
them.     However,  he  considered  for  a  long:  time  whether  h 
■hould  keep  the  empire,  or  resture  Vhe  '^■w^Xe,  \a  &<£vt  a 
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|)rcviou8ly  been  by  the  army,  he  immediately  assumed  tie 
tiilc  ami  ensij^iis  of  command,  and  marched  to  Rome. 
Thoii;;h  TiiiM*d  to  the  empire  by  means  of  the  soldiers,  yet 
he  was  anxious  to  suppress  their  power;  and  some  of  Uiem 
having  bchuviKl  in  a  very  disrespectful  manner,  he  used  sack  I 
i\t»Misivc  puiiisliments  as  seemed  to  deviate  into  cruelty. 
His  Ill-timed  parsimony  also  speedily  occasioned  him  the 
loss  of  his  poptilarity ;  and  he,  who  before  his  accessiw 
was  esteemed  by  all,  was  now  regarded  with  ridkule  aiui 
contempt. 

IndtHid,  it  seems  to  have  been  desired  by  him,  to  puMi 
with  severity  those  vices  which  had  arrived  at  an  enormoa 
heitrht  duriiV  the  last  reign,  and  to  replenish  the  treaany, 
which  had  been  entirely  drained  by  uie  prodigality  of  itf 
predecessors.     However,  the  state  was  too  much  corrupted 
to  admit  of  such  an  immediate  transition  from  vice  to tt 
tue,  as  this  worthy,  but  weak,  politician  attempted  toe&t 
The  people,  who  had  lonp;  been  maintained  in  sloth tti 
hixnry  by  the  prodigality  of  the  former  emperors,  couMtf* 
think  of  being  obliged  to  seek  for  subsistence  by  indosw 
and  fnigality.     They,  therefore,  satirised  the  old  man, ail 
turned  the  simplicity  of  his  manners  into   ridicule.    It  is 
said,  that  he  groaned  uix>n  having  an  expensive  soup  served 
up  at  his  table;  that  he  presented  to  his  steward    f(X^ 
fidelity,  a  plate  of  beans;  and  that  a  famous  player  oi the 
flute,  named  Canus,  having  greatly  delighted  him,  he  die* 
out  his  purse,  and  gave  him  fiwe  pence,  telling  him  that  it 
was  private  and  not  public  money. 

It  siiould  be  remarked,  however,  that  avarice  was  the  vice 
ratherof  his  confidants  than  of  Galba;  and  some  iniquitous 
prosecutions  and  confiscations  excited  general  discontent 
iiud  mutiny.  Galba  being  informed  of  these  commotions, 
resolved  to  adopt  some  person  as  his  heir,  whose  virtues 
might  deserve  such  advancement,  and  protect  his  declining 
age  from  danger.  Accordingly,  he  made  choice  of  Piso 
Lucinianus,  who  was  every  way  worthy  of  the  honour  de- 
signed. This  measure  excited  the  jealousy  of  Otho,  Galba's 
former  favourite,  who,  revolting,  avowed  his  intentions  of 
aiming  at  the  throne.  Otho  was  immediately  seconded  in 
his  views  by  the  soldiers,  who,  taking  him  upon  their  should- 
ers, declared  him  emperor,  and  soon  after  presented  him, 
as  a  grateful  offering,  with  the  heads  of  Galba  and  Piso. 
Thus  died  Galba,  after  a  short  reign  of  seven  months,  as 
illustrious  by  hia  naVAN^t  VwXm^,  ^!v&  eontaminated  by  the 
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vices  of  his  favourites.     Of  Galba  it  has  been  said,  that 

I  he  never  mounted  a  throne,  he  would  have  been  always    , 
thought  capable  of  reigning.  ' 

(A.  D.  69.)  No  sooner  was  the  murder  of  Galba  known, 
than  the  senate  and  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  camp, 
eager  to  extol  the  virtues  of  the  new  emperor,  and  to  viliiy 
his  predecessor.  In  a  private  station,  Otho  was  weak, 
Ticious,  and  debauched;  but  no  sooner  was  he  raised  to  the 
empire,  than  he  became  courBgeoua,  benevolent  and  hu- 
mane. The  legions  in  Lower  Germany,  having  been  pur- 
chased by  the  large  gifts  and  specious  promises  of  Vitelliua 
their  general,  disr^arded  the  aiithorityof  the  senate,  and 

froclaimed  him  emperor.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  at 
ebriacum;  and  the  troops  of  Otho  being  defeated,  he 
formed  a  resolution  to  die,  as  the  only  means  of  ridding 
himself  of  his  cares,  and  his  country  of  its  calamities.  Ac- 
cordingly, awaking  by  break  of  day,  he  took  a  dag^r, 
which  he  had  placed  under  his  pillow  the  night  before,  and. 
giving  himself  a  mortal  stab  on  the  left  side,  ended  his 
life  with  a  single  groan,  after  a  short  reign  of  three  months  , 
and  five  days.  Though  we  cannot  but  reprobate  the 
means  by  which  Otho  acquired  dominion,  yet  his  conduct 
after  obtaining  the  empire  makes  us  lament  his  end. 

Vitellius  being  thus  seconded  by  a  victorious  army,  was 
immediately  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  senate,  though 
he  was  still  in  Gaul.  After  his  arrival  in  Rome,  he  com- 
mitted the  affairs  of  state  to  the  lowest  wretches,  and 
abandoned  himself  to  all  kinds  of  luxury  and  profuseness. 
Gluttony,  however,  was  his  predominant  vice;  and  he 
brought  himself  to  a  habit  of  vomiting,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  renew  his  meals  at  pleasure.  Thus  this  beastly 
Itlutton  spent  his  time  in  the  most  gross  sensualities:  and, if 
he  had  reigned  long,  the  whole  empire  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  maintain  his  table.  All  the  attendants  of  hia 
court  sought  to  raise  themselves  by  the  sumptuoiisness  of 
their  entertainments ;  and  this  prodigality  soon  produced 
want,  which  gave  rise  to  cruelty  and  rapine. 

Vitellius  now  destroyed  without  mercy  those  who  had 
formerly  been  his  associates ;  and  going  to  visit  one  of 
them  in  a  violent  fever,  he  mingled  poison  with  his  water, 
and  delivered  it  to  him  with  his  own  hands,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain his  fortune.  He  never  pardoned  money-lenders  who 
presumed  to  demand  payment  of  his  former  debts,  and  he 
thus  cancelled  old  claims,  by  seizing  on  both  the  life  and 
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|)m|)orty  (#f  llio  np)>licaiit.    A  Roman  knight,  being  dragged 
iivvay  to  t'xeriitioii,  cried  out,  that  he  had  made  the  eis- 
|i  ror  his  heir.     Vitclliiis,  therefore,  demanded  to  see  tbe 
will,  ill  wliich  finding  himself  joint  inheritor  with  anotlier,  . 
Ill'  onleri'd  both  to  be  executed,  that   he  might  enjo?  the 
li-;riicy  without  a  partner.     The  incessant  repetition  of  ndi 
victs  and  cruelties  rendered  him    not  only  a  burthen  Id 
li  insflf,  but  odious  to  all  mankind.      The  astrologers, vid 
no  vain  forc-siji^ht,  now  began  to  prognosticate  his  downfiJ; 
and  they  SL*t  up  a  writing  in  the  forum  to  the  following effict: 
*'  We,  in  the  name  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  give  VitefliB 
warning  to  depart  this  life  by  the  calends  of  October." 

Vespasian,  who  had  long  before  been  appointed  geneni 
against  the  Jews,  had  reduced  most  of  their  country  excqt 
Jerusalem,  which  he  was  about  to  besiege,  when  he  under* 
stood  that  Vetellius  was  held  in  universal  detestation.  Vei- 
pasian  secretly  endeavoured  to  inflame  the   discontents  of 
his  army;  and  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Romaa 
forces  in  the  East,  aflcr  some  deliberation,  he  sent  tbe 
jireatest  part' of  his  legions  into  Italy,  under  the  cominaiKl 
of  A n ton i us  Primus,  who  advanced  to   Rome.     The  fcics 
of  Vitellius  were  resolved  to  defend  the  city,  which  wasal* 
tacked  on  three  sides    with  tlie  utmost  fury.     The  amy    | 
within  sidlied  upon  the  besiegers,  and  an    obstinate  and  a    ' 
bloody  battle  ensuefl.     At  length,  the  troops   of  Antonios 
drove  the  besieged  into  the  city,  when  a  dreadful  slaughter 
ronunenced  in  all  the  streets,  which  the    latter  vainly  at- 
tempted to  defend.     Vitellius  was  taken  and  put  to  death; 
and  his  body,  after  being  dragged  through  the  streets  vith 
a  hook,  was  ignominiously  thrown  into  the  Tiber.    Such 
was  the  merited  end  of  this  brutal  monarch,    after  a  short 
reign  of  eight  months  and  five  days,  begun  in  cruelty,  and 
continued  with  universal  detestation.     The  last  three  em- 
perors had  appeared  only  like  sovereigns  in  a  tragedy,  "  to 
**  strut  their  hour  upon  the  stage,  and  then  to   be  seen  no 


**  more." 


(A.  D.  70,  U.  C.  818.)  Vespasian*  was  declared  em- 
peror by  the  unanimous  consent  both  of  the  senate  and  the 
army ;  and  messengers  were  sent  into  Egypt,  requesting 
his  return,  and  testifying  the  utmost  desire  for  his  govem- 

•  The  Flavian  family,  from  which  Vespasian  was  sprung,  was  ori- 
ginalTy  of  Reate,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  was  conspicuoos 
neither  for  its  luslie  not  \v*  vauc^w^. 


k 


ROUP,. 
But  before  he  set  out  for  Rome,  it  is  said  tiiat  ha 
^red  a  blind  and  a  lame  man  by  touching  them.  As  he 
approached  tlie  metropolis,  he  was  met  by  the  senate  and 
balf  the  inhabilaiits,  who  testified  their  joy  in  having  an 
emperor  of  such  great  and  experienced  virtues. 

Whilst  Vespasian  was  thus  receiving  the  homage  of  his. 
■ubiects,  his  son  Titua  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Jews 
witn  vigour.  He  wished  to  spare  Jerusalem,  and  tried,  but 
in  vain,  every  means  in  his  power  to  induce  the  Jews  to 
surrender.  After  a  siege  of  six  months,  Jerusalem  wi 
l;dly  destroyed,  having  flourished  under  the  peculiar  ( 
tion  of  Heaven,  above  two  thousand  years.  According  to 
J^osephus,  the  numbers  who  perished  in  the  siege  amounted 
to  more  than  a  miUioa  of  souls,  ani  the  captives  to  almost 
one  hundred  thousand.  The  wretched  survivors  were  ban- 
ished, sold,  and  dispersed  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  where 
they  have  ever  since  remained,  in  their  posterity,  a  monu- 
ment of  the  divine  wrath,  and  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
revelation.  The  return  of  Titua  in  triumph  with  his  father, 
was  marked  with  all  the  magnificence  and  joy  which  could 
be  expressed.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  father  and  the 
gon  ever  triumphed  together  at  Rome.  Vespasian  built  k 
temple  to  peace,  in  which  were  deposited  the  book  of  the 
holy  law  and  most  of  the  Jewish  spoils;  and  having  now 
calmed  all  commotions  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  he  shut 
up  the  temple  of  Janus'. 

Having  thus  given  security  and  peace  to  the  empire, 
Vespasian  resolved  to  correct  numberless  abuses,  which 
had  grown  tip  under  the  tyranny  of  his  predecessors ;  and 
to  efiect  this  with  greater  facility,  he  joined  Titus  with  him 
ill  the  consulship  and  tribunitial  power,  and,  in  some  mea- 
sure, admitted  him  as  a  partner  in  all  the  highest  offices  of 
the  state.  Vespasian  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  lieentions- 
nsss  of  the  army,  and  to  bring  ihem  back  to  their  pristine 
discipline.  He  degraded  such  of  the  senaiora  and  thef 
knights  as  were  a  disgrace  to  their  station,  nnd  supplt^ 
tlicir  places  with  the  most  worthy  men  that  he  could  fiWl. 
He  abridged  the  processes,  which  had  been  unreasonably 
lengthened,  in  the  courts  of  justice.  In  short,  he  passed  n 
bng  reign  of  clemency  and  moderation,  of  justice  and 


•  Thi.  lemple  was 
ofAuguiluiiiwut. 
of  a  nuiion  ihai  «i 

rSl; 

!,  «nd  open  in  w«r.     Dunng  the  reign 
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uiiy.  Hill  only  fault  was  u  tinrtiire  of  avarice,  which 
I*  ipvaily  extenuated  bv  thr  laudable  and  patrrotic  w 
'lo  which  b«  appropiated  nia  revenues.  "  He  was  a  man." 
my*  Pliny,  "  in  wliotn  power  tnnde  no  alteration,  wr^ 
I'M  ^ving  him  the  opportunity  of  doiog  good  equal  lu  bii 
Will;* 

He  always  seemed  averse  from  those  swelling  titles  vliiri 
be  scntttc  and  people  were  constantly  offering  himj  ud 
'•hen  the  king  of  Parthia,  in  one  of  his  letters,  styled  bis- 
•elf  "  king  of  kin^,"  Vespasian,  in  his  answer,  anlycalM 
Umself-  simply  "  Flavtus  Vespasian."  So  far  from  «■ 
tanptini^to  hide  the  towness  of  his  origin,    hs  freqiietilf 


lawutioned  it  in  company:  and  when  some  flattereis'tmiiiil    | 
Ittve  derirod  his  peilifroe  from  Hercules,  he  despised  ami 
'4*rided  the  meanness  of  their  adulation.     In  this  muDtri 
Uter  reining  ten   years,   belored  by  hb    subjects,  iti 
'itowaring  their  affec-Iion,  he  was  surprised    n  iih  an  i»li'- 
^sition  at  Campania,  which  from  the    beginning  iteit- 
'Clared  would  be  fatal,  and  cried  out   in    the  spirit  of  p- 
nntsn).  "  Methinks  1  nin  going  to  be  a  god."     Ren»<i^ 
•flieiice  to  a  country  ■cut  near  Reale,  the  seat  of  hisfatki 
he  was  seized  «-ilh  a  flnx,  which  btonght  kim  to  th»  W  ^ 
■fewmiry ;  and  perceiving  his  end  approaching,  and  tU  I 
-^■teus  about  to  expire,  he  observed,    "that   an  «'ip**'*J 
il(l},rht   lu  die  standing."      He,  therefore,    raised  hraailt" 
j*pon  hia  feet,  and  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  supporters.  ] 
(A.  D.  79.)  On  the  death  of  Vespasian,   his  son  1^ 
*(^B  joyfully  received  as  emperor,  and  commenced  hisio, 
with  the  practice  of  every  virtue.     He  was  an  exampkd 
the  greatest  moderation  and  humanity ;    and   his  piwVr 
conduct,  added  to  his  justice  and  generosity,  procured^ 
'  thf  love  of  all  good  men,  and  the  appellation  of  the  d' 
'  light  of  mankind.     Recollecting  one  night  at  table,  II 
he  had  done  nothing  beneficial  during  that   day, 
'  Claimed,  "  O  my  friends,  I  have  lost  a  day ! "      He  was  ^ 
'  lender  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  that,  in   order 
iiH'  h^nds  undefilod  with  blood,  he  took   upon  him  I 
■  office  of  Ponlifex  Maximus,  or  high  priest. 

Agricola  having  been  sent  into  Britain  towards  the  end 
of  Vespasian's  reign,  this  excellent  general  shewed  hm- 
self  equally  expert  in  quelling  the  refractory,  and  in 
Civiliiing  those  who  had  formerly  submitted  to  the  Roman 
po«er.  Hu  first  subdued  the  Ordovices,  or  inhabitants 
of  If  Otih  Wales,  and  tlien  made  a  descent  upon  Mona, 
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or  ihe  island  of  Anglesey,  wliich  surrendered  at  discre- 
lion.  Having  tlius  rendered  himself  master  of  the  whols 
country,  he  eoUeavoured  to  restore  discipline  to  his  own 
army,  and  to  introduce  some  sliare  of  politeness  among 
those  whom  he  had  conquered,  and  whom  he  esliorted, 
both  by  advice  and  example,  to  build  temples,  theatres, 
and  stately  houses.  He  caused  the  sons  of  their  nobility 
to  be  iostvucted  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  taught  the  Latin 
language,  and  induced  them  to  imitate  the  Roman  raodea 
of  dress  and  living.  Thus,  this  barbarous  people  begaa 
gradually  to  assume  the  luxurious  manners  of  their  con- 
querors, and  afterwards  eveij  exceeded  them  in  all  the  re^ 
finements  of  sensual  pleasure. 

In  this  reign  happened  an  eruption  of  mount  VesuviuSi 
which  entirely  buried  Herculuneum  and  Pompeii,  and  se> 
verely  injured  other  towns.  On  this  memorable  occasion,' 
Pliny  the  naturalist  lost  his  life.  Titus  died  in  the  forty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  third  of  his  reign,  not  without 
suspicion  of  treachery  from  his  brother  Domitian  (A-D.  81, 
U.  C.  830).  The  tears  and  lamentations  of  his  people 
followed  his  obsequies,  and  history  is  proud  to  record  hia 
name  among  the  most  meritorious  of  princes. 

The  beginning  of  Domitian 's  reign  was  equally  remark- 
able for  clemency,  liberality,  and  justice.  But  Ihe  ma^ 
of  dissimulation  soon  dropped  otf,  and  Domitian  ^p< 
peared  in  all  his  natural  deformity.  Instead  of  cultivating 
literature,  as  his  father  and  brother  had  done,  be  neglected 
all  kinds  of  study,  and  addicted  himself  to  meaner  pur- 
suits, particularly  archery  and  gaming,  in  both  of  which  he 
excelled.  He  instituted  contests  In  music,  horsemanship, 
and  wrestling;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  banished  all  phi- 
losophers and  mathematicians  from  Rome.  He  entertained 
the  people  with  various  and  very  expensive  showsi  and 
during  these  diversions  he  distributed  great  I'ewards,  sitting 
Ha  president,  adorned  with  a  purple  rohe  and  crown,  ana 
surrounded  by  the  priests  of  Jupiter  and  the  college  of  the 
Flavian  priests.  He  usually  spent  his  hours  of  retirement 
in  catching  flies,  and  slicking  them  through  with  a  bodkin; 
.and  hence  his  chamberlain  being  asked  ii'  the  emperor  wBB- 
,t|lone,  answered,  "  that  he  had  not  so  much  as  a  fly  to 
,keep  him  company." 

The  successes  of  Agrlcola  in  Britain  threw  a  lustre  on 
,he  Roman  arms,  which  affected  Domitlun  with  an  ex- 
,treme  degree  of  epvj.     This  admirable  general,  ^u.cftu.iw^ 
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the  advantages  which  he  had  already  obtained^  nibdoed 
the  Caledonians,  and  overcame  Calgacua,  the  British 
chief,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Afterwards, 
sending  out  a  fleet  to  scour  the  coast,  be  discovered  and 
subdued  the  Orkneys;  and  he  thus  reduced  the  wbde 
into  a  civilized  province  of  the  Roman  enapire.  The  a^ 
count  of  these  successes  was  received  by  Domitian  with 
seeming  pleasure,  but  with  real  chagrin.  He  ordered 
him,  indeed,  external  marks  of  approbation,  and  took 
care  that  triumphant  ornaments,  statues,  and  other  ho- 
nours, should  be  decreed  him;  but,  at  the  same  time, be 
removed  him  from  his  command,  under  pretence  of  ap- 
pointing him  to  the  government  of  Syria,  which  he  after- 
wards gave  to  another.  Agricola  died  soon  after  in  retire- 
ment, not  without  suspicion  of  violence  by  the  emperor's 
direction. 

Domitian,  however,  soon  found   the  want  of  so  ex- 
perienced a  commander,  in  the  many  irruptions  of  those 
barbarous  nations  which  surrounded    the   empire.     The 
Sarmatians  in  Europe,  joined  with  those  in  Asia,  madei 
formidable  invasion;  while  the  Dacians,  under  thecoodoct 
of  Decebalus  their  king,  overthrew  the  Romans  in  seTeial 
engagements.     The  limits  of  the  empire,  and  the  banks  o( 
the   Danube,  were  not  now  the  objects    for   which  thej 
contended;    but   then  the  provinces  themselves  were  in 
danger.     One  loss  followed  another;   and  every  season  be-      i 
came   memorable  for  some   remarkable    overthrow.     At 
length,  however,  the  barbarians  were  repelled,   partly  by 
force,  and  partly  by  the  assistance  of  money,  which  only 
induced  them  to  make  future  invasions.    Domitian  returned 
in  great  splendour  to  Rome;  and,  not  contented  with  tri- 
umphing twice  without  a  victory,  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Germanicus,  for  a  conquest  over  a  people  with   whom  he 
had  never  contended. 

The  cruelties  of  the  emperor,  many  -of  which  seemed 
almost  without  a  motive,  deservedly  produced  resistance, 
and  induced  Lucius  Antonius,  governor  of  Upper  Germany, 
to  assume  the  ensigns  of  imperial  dignity,  and  to  contend 
for  the  throne  (A.  D.  89).  But  Antonius  proving  unsuc- 
cessful, Domitian's  severity  was  greatly  increased;  and,  in 
order  to  discover  the  accomplices  of  the  adverse  party,  he 
invented  new  tortures,  sometimes  cutting  off' the  hands, 
and  at  other  times  inflicting  different  severe  punishments 
on  the  bodies  of  the  suspected.     Frequently,  after  pre- 
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I,  he  would  relire  wiih  the  lewdest 
1  was  a  consequence  of 
3  unbounded;  and, in  particular,  he  ex-' 
of  money  from  the  ricli  Jews  (A.  Tf. 
■s  and  edicts  he  banished  the  Chnstiuns 
and  caused  them  to  be 
■es  of  ingenious  cruelty. 
At  length,  this  monster  fell  a  victim  to  assassiiiatioti', 
and  was  murdered  by  Stephanus,  the  comptroller  of 
his  household,  who,  with  Domitia,  the  wife  of  the  em^^ 
peror,  and  several  otiiers,  had  been  marked  in  the  tablets 
of  Domitian  for  destruction.  Slephanus  was  introduced 
into  the  presence  of  the  emperor  under  the  pretence  of  di^-l 
covering  a  conspiracy;  and  whilst  Doniitian  was  reading') 
with  eager  curioiiity,  a  paper  which  Stephanus  had  given' 
him,  Stephanus  struck  the  emperor  in  the  groin  with  adag"- 
ger  i  and  other  persons  rushing  into  the  apartment,  Domitiait 
was  dispatched  with  seven  wounds  (A.  D.96,  U.  C.  844,)'  ^ 
No  sooner  was  the  death  of  Domitian  publicly  ah^ 
nounccd,  than  the  senate,  after  causing  all  his  inscHni'h^tif 
to  be  erased,  his  name  struck  out  of  the  registers  nf  Tattve',' 
and  hii  funeral  omitted,  immediately,  with' one  niice,'^^^ 
clared  Cocceius  Netva  emperor,  fhisniian,  Who'iWBSVflP 
an  illustrious  family,  thoogh  not  originally  Rowan',!  atl^ 
above  aixty-tive  years  of  age,  was  very  remarkable' 'Mr' hW 
virtues,  moderation,  and  respect  to  the  laws,  and'  owefl-Mii* 
exaitalioD  solely  to  his  blameless  conduct.  ''  ''^ 

On  coming  to  the  throne,  he  solemnly  swore,  that,  diii^,' 
jng  his  reign,  no  Roman  senator  should  be  put  lodeniliS' 
by  his  command,  for  any  cauise  whatever.  He  released  rhi' 
cities  of  the  empire  from  many  severe  duties,  which  hh' 
predecessors  had  imposed,  and  restored  tlie  property  of 
those  who  had  beea  unjustly  dispossessed.  He  made  seve'-' 
ral  good  laws  and  regulations;  and,  in  every  respect,  he* 
behaved  like  an  indulgent  father  to  his  people.  Me  per- 
mitted no  slalues  to  be  erected  to  his  honour,  and  cott'* 
veiled  into  money  such  of  Domitian's  as  had  been  «pare# 
by  the  senate.  He  sold  many  rich  robes,  ami  much  of  the* 
splendid  furniture  of  the  palace,  and  retrenched  eev<dr[tit 
nnreaaonable  expences  at  court.  At  the  tame't>ini«,'  hiP 
paid  so  little  regard  to  money,  that  when  one  of  his  Rubu> 
Jecis  found  a  large  treasure,  and  submitted  the  ditpaent* 
I  of  it  to  the  emperor,  he  received  for  answer,  that  he  mig[htf' 
lUe  finder  informing  the  emperor,  that  i.v'* .v*- 
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fortune  too  Urge  for  a  piivate  peraoo,  Nerva  admin. 
ii  hon««ly,  and    wiule  bim  word    that  then  he  mi^ 

..   Ferceivitig  that  in  tbe  (h«n  turbulent  disposition  of  Ail 
^mes,  he  Rtood  in  need  of  an  assistant  id  the  empire,  nt 
»iglit  &hare  the  faliguet  of  goveioment,  and  contribule  l_ 
"iMop  the  liceatious  in  awe,  with  generoua  concern  fot  \M 
l^iblic  welfare,  he  fixed  on  Ulpius  Trajan,  an  utter  stran^l^ 
Itt  hia  family,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  in  Upper  Get-j 
Miiy,  as  his  colleague  and  successor.      Nerva  died  mat' 
^tteT,  highly  esteemed  for  his  generosity  aad  moderatim, 
ind  deservedly  endeared  to  the  good  of  every  rank. 
►    (A.  D.  96.  U,  C.  846.)  Though  Trajan  was  bom  si 
Jkvitle  in  Spain,  jet  his  familir  was  originally  from  Italj. 
J^t  an  early  age  he  accompanied  bis  father,  who  «*s » 
general  of  the  Romans,  in  his  expeditions  along  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Uhiue,  and,  while  yet  very   young,  afr 
— ■ — 1  a  considerable  reputation  for  military  talents.  Wfiffl 
A  made  general  of  the  army  in  Lower  Germany,  we 
of  the  most  considerable  employments  in  the  empire,  it  i 
caused  no  alteration  in  his  manners  or  way  of  living,  uj' 
be  diffeied  fiom  the  private  tribune  in  no  respect,  cicEfl 
ia  his  superior  wisdom  and  virtue.     The  great  qu^iiieiol 
his  mind  were  heightened  by  all  the  advantages  of  petm; 
and,    with   these  endowments,   he  possessed   a  modeilj 
which  seemed  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which  rendered  bitn 
j^parently  insensible  to  his  excellent  and  numerous  ic- 
^ompljshments.     In  short,  Trajan  is  distinguished  as  iJie 

■  ^atest  and  thebestemperorthatHomeevci'  saw.  Others 
nay  have  equalled  him  in  war,  and  some  may  have  been 
his  rivals  in    clemency  and  goodness;  but   lie   was  ihe 

■  Bnly  prince  who  united  these  talents  in  the  greatest  per- 
^'•Bction,  and  who  appears  equally  to  engage  our  adnurii' 
iion  and  regard. 

After  tlie  death  of  Nerva,  he  prepared  to  return  lo 
Jlonie,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  united  entreaties  of 
]llie  state,  lie  conducted  his  march  with  a  discipline 
iWhich  had  for  a  long  time  been  unknown  iu  the  armies  of 
,rlhe  empire.  He  neither  ravaged  nor  taxed  the  countries 
..llirough  which  he  passed ;  and  he  entered  the  city,  not  iu 
'tfiiimph,  though  he  had  well  deserved  such  an  honour,  but 
on  foot,  attended  by  the  civil  officers  of  the  state,  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  soldiers,  who  marched  eileotly  forward  with 
modesty  and  respect. 
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The  most  i^pid  review  of  Trajan's  actions  wonld  cwry 
us  beyond  our  limits.  His  application  to  business,  his  mo* 
deration  to  liis  enemies,  his  modesty  in  exahation 
rality  to  the  deserving,  and  his  frugality  in  his 
pences,  have  all  been  the  subject  of  panegyric  among  his 
CO  temporaries,  and  continue  to  be  the  admiration  of 
posterity.  On  giving  the  prefect  of  the  preetorian  bands 
the  sword,  according  to  custom,  he  spoke  as  follows; 
"Take this  sword  and  use  it; — if  1  have  merit,  for  me; — . 
"  if  otherwise  against  me."  The  first  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged  after  his  coming  to  the  throne,  was  with  the  Da- 
cians,  over  whom  he  obtained  several  victories;  and* 
though  the  country  was  spacious  and  uncultivated,  and 
the  inhabitants  brave  and  hardy,  he  at  length  finally  sub- 
dued the  whole,  and  annexed  Dacia  to  the  Roman  empiFS 
JA,  D.  106).  Decebalus,  the  Dacian  king,  was  slain,  and' 
his  head  sent  to  Rome  as  a  trophy  of  success, 

Trajan  now  employed  his  attention  on  the  inlernal 
affairs  of  the  empire,  and  adorned  the  city  with  public 
buildings.  He  freed  Rome  from  such  men  as  lived  l^ 
theic  vices;  he  entertained  persons  of  merit  with  the  ul< 
most  familiarity ;  and  he  so  little  feared  his  enemies,  that 
lie  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  believe  that  he  had  any. 
1  It  would  have  been  happy  for  this  great  prince's  memory, 
I  if  he  had  shewn  clemency  to  ail  his  subjects ;  but  about 
the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  the  Christians,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  law  passed  some  lime  before,  were  persecuted  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  Great  numbers  of  them  were  put 
to  death.  In  this  persecution,  St.  Clemens,  bishop  of 
Rome,  was  condemned  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  with  an 
anchor  about  his  neck;  St,  Simeon,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  was  scourged  and 
crucified ;  and  St.  Ignatius,  who  had  a  pailicular  dispute 
with  Trajan,  at  Antioch,  was  condemned  to  be  thrown  (o 
wild  beasts,  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome. 

The  Armenians  and  Partliians  thmwing  off  all  submission 
to  Rome,  Trajan  turned  hla  arms  against  them,  and  headed 
the  forces  in  person.  Having  speedily  subdued  Armenia, 
he  marched  into  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Parthia, 

3nd  entering  the  opulent  kingdom  of  Mesopotamia,  re- 
uced  it  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  He  subdued 
Syria  and  Chaldea,  and  look  (he  famous  city  of  Babylon 
(A.  D.  1 15).  He  then  opened  himself  a  passage  into  Persia, 
l^nd  made  himself  master  of  all  the  most  fettiU  tvv.^'aw.* 
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of  Asia.     Anrrcrowtiin^knddethronin^severat  Vings,  gDdl 
plkcin;  gwemore  kdiI  lieuUoaats  in  other  provinces,  he  J 
died  Bt  Seleucin,  on  hix  return  to  Rome,  in  the  sixlj-tbiid  I 
ye«r  of  hit  age,  anil  after  a  reign  of  niaeteen  years,  A 
inonltis,  and  Hficen  days. 

(A.  D.  117,)    Adrian,  who  was  by  descent  a  Spaniari  I 
nephew   to  Trajan,   and   marriad    to    Sabina,   his  gtaod.  ' 
niece,  by  a  for^d  inilrument,  was  appointed    sacctuia 
to  the  throne,  and  elected  emperor  by  all  orders  of  llie 
•Ittle.      He  vra*   well  skilled    in    the    Greek    and  Ulii 
langua^K,  and  intimately  actiuainted  with  the  laws  of  bs 
couiilry,  aiid  the  philosophy  of  the  times.      He  soon  begSJ 
to  pursue  a  course  eolirely  different  from  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  took  erery  method  of  declining  war,  enil 
promoting  the  arts  of  peace.     For  this  reason  he  aban- 
doned all  the  conquests  of  Trajan,  which   he  considered 
rather  an  inconvenience  than  an  advantage  to  the  empire, 
and  made  the  river  Euphrates  the  boundary  of  the  eastern 
provinces,  placing  troops  along  its  banks,  to  prevent  ti*  J 
incursions  of  the  enemy.  I 

Adrian  was  highly  skilful  in  all  the  exercises  bothofj 
body  and  mind.  He  composed  well  both  in  prose  isd  ^ 
verse,  and  was  an  excellent  orator.  He  waa  deeply  versed 
in  mathematics  and  physic,  and  was  equal  to  the  grealtsl 
masters  in  drawing  and  painting.  He  was  remarkablj 
expert  in  military  discipline;  strong  and  very  skilful  in 
aima,  both  on  horseback  and  fool;  and  frequently  killed 
wild  boars,  and  even  lions,  in  hunting. 

His  moral  virtues  equalled  his  other  accornplishmenli. 
On  his  ascending  the  throne,  he  forgave  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  debts  due  to  the  treasury  from  individuals  and  pm- 
vinces :  and  he  gave  the  estates  of  condemned  persons  lo 
the  public,  instead  of  appropriating  them  to  himself.  His 
iTiodcration  and  clemency  appeared  by  his  pardonin'''  the 
injuries  which  he  had  received  when  he  was  only  a  pri- 
vate man.  One  day,  he  met  a  person  who  had  formerly 
been  his  moat  inveterate  enemy,  and  to  whom  he  s-ilii 

"  My  good  friend,  you  have  now  escaped,   for  I  a... 

peror."     He  was  affable  to  his  friends,  and  gentle  lo  per-L 
Bons  of  meaner  stations,  whose  wants  he  relieved,  and'l 
whom  he  visited  in  sickness ;  it  being  his  constant  maxim,T 
ihat  he  was  an  emperor  not  for  his  own  good,  but  for  tl 
benefit  of  mankind.     However,  these  virtues  were  c 
trasted  bj  a  strange  mixture  of  vices,  which  arose  chj 
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tn  a  want  a!  resolution.  Thus  he  is  repreEented  a3- 
ud  and  vain  glorious,  envious  and  detractive,  hasty  nn&l 
fngeful.  He  pennilted  llie  Christians  lo  be  persecuted,  '< 
and,  in  many  instances,  shewed  an  irritable  disposition,' 
which  it  was  the  whole  study  of  hts  life  to  correct  or" 
conceal. 

(A,  D.  131.)  He  visited  in  person  all  the  provinces  ot'-i 
the  empire;  for  it  was  one  of  his  maxims,  that  an  em-  ' 
peror  ought  to  imitate  the  sun,  which  diffuses  warmth  and' 
vigour  over  all  parts  of  the  earth.  In  his  progress  he  re-' 
formed  all  abuses,  relieved  his  subjects  of  every  oppressivo' 
burden,  rebuilt  the  cities,  and  established  in  every  couiitrj'-<'> 
a  regular  and  mild  administration,  under  magistrates  of  ' 
approved  integrity  and  humanity.  He  chose  is  liis  sac-)'' 
ceasor  Marcus  Antoninus,  afterwards  surnaraed  Pius,"'l 
whom  he  previously  obliged  to  adopt  two  others,  namelyi' 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus,  all  of  whom  after-' 
wards  succeeded  to  the  empire.  Adrian  died  as  he  was' 
repeating  some  beautiful  stanzas*  of  his  own  composing,''! 
on  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  in  the  eixly-"" 
second  year  of  hia  age,  and  after  a  prosjierous  reign  Af 
twenty-two  years,  during  whieli  he  reduced  the  laws  of  llift-"' 
empire  into  one  regular  code.  !■<■ 

(A.  D.  139.)  Antoninus,  who  now  succeeded  to  the  im-i> 
perial  throne,  was  a  native  of  Nesinis  in  Gaul,  and  was'' 
above  fifty  years  old  at  the  death  of  Adrian.  His  virtues' 
in  private  life  were  only  rt^ndercd  more  conspicuous  by  h<B' 
I  exaltation;  and  he  was  distinguished  for  justice,  clemendrV' 
moderation,  purity  of  morals,  and  [)iely  tcrthe  gods.  1^ 
his  frugal  conduct,  he  was  the  belter  enabled  to  BtJppraM^ 
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^la  blinclula. 


Thus  translated  by  Mr.  Pope  : 

Oil  Heeling  soirU,  wandering  Rre, 

Thai  long  tiu  warni'il  my  lender  breast, 

\Vill  Ihou  no  nwre  my  Frame  inspire  1 

Na  mora  &  pleaiing  cbeerrul  gueil  1 

Whither,  ah!  whither  tn  ihou  fljing, 

'i'o  what  darli.  undiicaver'd  bhoce? 

'Et  all  lienibKng.  shivering,  dving. 
and  humouT  are  no  more. 
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all  the  insurrections  which  happened  during  his  reigif 
either  in  Britain*,  Dacia,  or  Germany.  He  was  botk 
reverenced  and  loved  by  mankind,  and  reckoned  a  patm 
and  father  of  his  subjects.  He  shewed  no  less  pateml 
care  towanis  the  oppressed  Christians,  whom  he  decland 
no  one  should  disturb  on  account  of  their  religion.  Tkii 
clemency  was  attended  with  no  less  affability  and  freedoa; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  took  particular  care,  that  his  is- 
dulgence  to  his  friends  should  not  tempt  them  into  Ibsk 
lence  or  oppression.  He  would  not  permit  his  courties 
to  sell  their  favours,  nor  to  receive  any  gratuity  from  tbcir 
suitors.  During  a  great  famine  in  Rome,  he  provided  fat 
the  wants  of  the  people,  and  maintained  an  immense  obo- 
ber  with  bread  and  wine  (A.  D.  156,  U.  C.  903).  If  aij 
person  attempted  to  inflame  him  with  a  passion  for  mililiiy 
glory,  he  only  answered,  '*  that  he  more  desired  the  preser- 
*'  vation  of  one  subject  than  the  destruction  of  a  thoosml 
•*  enemies.** 

He  was  an  eminent  rewarder  of  learned   men,  whoa 
he  invited  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  raised  to  weahk 
and   opulence.     Among  the    rest,    he     sent    for  ApoUo- 
nius,  the  famous  stoic  philosopher,  to  instruct  his  aidopt* 
ed  son,  Marcus  Aurelius;  and  when  ApoUonius,  after  his 
arrival  at  Rome,  refused  to  wait  on  his   pupil,  Antomnos 
sent  Aurelius  to  him,  and  only  observed,  *<  that  it  wassor- 
*'  prising   how   ApoUonius,   who  made    no    difficulty  of 
"  coming  from  Greece  to  Rome,  should  think   it  so  hard 
**  to  walk  from  one  part  of  Rome  to  another."      He  studied 
rather  to  defend  the  Roman  empire  than    to  enlarge  its 
boundaries,  to  render  his  people  contented  than  to  cause 
them  to  be  feared.     Whilst  this  exemplary  prince  was  thus 
employed  in  making  mankind  happy,  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  twenty-two  years 
and  almost  eight  months.  | 

(A.  D.  163,  U.  C.  911.)  His  adopted  son,  Marcus  ' 
Aurelius,  though  left  sole  successor  to  the  throne,  admitted 
Lucius  Verus  as  his  associate  in  the  empire;  and  Rome, 
for  the  first  time,  saw  itself  governed  by  two  sovereigns  of 
equal  jjower,  but  of  very  different  merit  and  pretensions. 
Aurelius  was  as  remarkable  for  bis  virtues  and  accomplish- 

*  He  built  a  wall  in  Britain  to  defend  it  from  the  incunions  of  the 
barbarians  of  the  north. 
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inents,  as  Verus  was  for  lils  ungovernable  pasaions  and  de-, 
bauclied  morals.  The  former  was  an  example  of  th» 
greatest  goodness  and  wisdom;  ihe  latter,  of  ignorance, 
indolence,  and  dissipation. 

Soon  after  the  two  emperors  were  settled  on  llie  throne^ 
tlie  empire  was  attacked  on  every  side  by  llie  Ijarbarians< 
The  Calti  invaded  Germany  and  Rhffitia,  ravaging  ail  wilb 
fire  and  sword  ;  but,  after  some  time,  they  were  repelled 
by  Victoiinus.  The  Britona  also  revolted,  but  were  re- 
pressed by  Califurnius.  The  Partbians,  under  their  kiog 
Vologeses,  made  an  irruption  tpore  dreadful  -than  either  (rf 
the  former;  destroying  the  Roman  legions  in  Armenia^ 
and  then  entering  Syria,  and  driving  out  the  Roman  go- 
Temor.  In  order  to  stop  the  progress  of  this  barbarous' 
invasion,  Verus  himself  went  in  peraoQ,  after  receiving  th« 
most  judicious  advice,  and  being  furnished  with  the  most 
able  assistants  by  his  colleague.  But  Verus  neglected 
every  admonition,  and  thoughtless  of  the  urgency  of  llie 
expedition,  he  plunged  himself  into  every  kind  of  de- 
bauchery,  and  left  all  the  glory  of  the  field  to  his  lieuten- 
ants, who  were  sent  to  repress  the  enemy.  The  army  of 
Varus  carried  back  the  plague  from  Parthia,  and  disaemi- 
nated  the  infection  in  all  the  provinces  through  which  it 
passed  ;  while  thb  profligate  wretch  appeared  equally  in- 
sensible of  humanity  or  shame.  Verus,  however,  was 
seized  with  an  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died,  in  a  journey 
from  Aquileia  to  Rome,  having  reigned  nine  years  in  con- 
junction with  Aurelius  (A.  D.  171.) 

Aureliua,  who  had  hitherto  felt  the  fatigues,  not  only  of 
governing  an  empire,  but  of  conlreliiig  an  unworthy 
colleague,  being  now  left  to  himself,  began  to  act  with 
still  greater  diligence  and  success.  He  inarched  against 
the  Marcomanni,  the  Quadi,  the  Sarmatians,  the  Van- 
dals, and  other  barbarians,  who  had  renewed  hostilities 
with  unusual  rage  and  devastation,  and  whom,  after  some 
years  of  warfai'e,  he  constrained  to  accept  such  terms  of 
peace  as  he  thought  fit  to  propose.  In  short,  the  residue 
of  his  reign  was  a  continual  blessing  to  his  subjects.  He 
reformed  the  internal  policy  of  the  state,  regulated  the 
government  of  the  provinces,  and  visited,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  beneficence,  the  most  distant  parts  of  his  do- 
minion^ An  ancient  author  says,  "  He  appeared  like 
some  benevolent  deily,  diffusing;  around  him  universal 
peace  and  happiness."    He  died  in  Paniwttia.,\&  \.\\^  SA>j\- 
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ninth  yeftr  of  his  age,  and  after  reigning  nineteen  yean  and 
some  day«. 

The  Rlory  and  prosperity  of  the  Roman  empire  seem- 
ed tu  dio  with  Aurelius.  From  tliis  period  we  beLold 
a  train  uf  emperors  either  vicious  or  impotent;  an  empire 
grown  tfK)  great,  sinkin^^  by  its  own  weight,  surrounded 
by  barbarous  and  successful  enemies  without,  and  torn  by 
ambitious  and  cruel  factions  within  ;  the  principles  of  tbe 
times  wholly  corrupted  ;  philosophy  attempting  to  regulate 
the  minds  of  men  without  the  aid  of  religion;  and  tbe 
warmth  of  patriotism,  as  well  as  the  flame  of  geniu, 
gradually  verging  to  extinction. 

(A.  D.  181,  U.  C.  929.)  Commodiis,  the  son  of  Aure- 
lius, though  belic%'ed  by  many  to  be  the  spurious  issue  of 
a  gladiator,  mounted  the  throne  with  a  partiality  gained 
by  his  father's  merits.  He  was  now  about  nineteen  yean 
of  ag:e;  his  person  was  comely  and  robust;  he  was  expert 
in  all  manly  exercises,  and  threw  the  javelin  and  shot  from 
the  bow  with  such  wonderful  address,  and  certainty  of  aiOt  i 
as  almost  exceeds  credibility.  Happy  had  it  been  both  for  * 
himself  and  for  mankind,  if  he  had  cultivated  the  cxercisei 
of  the  mind  with  as  much  attention  as  he  did  those  of  tbe 
body. 

Tlioug:h  he  behaved  well  for  a  short  time   after  his  ac- 
cession, yet  the  levity  of  his  temper,  and  the  corrupt  exam- 
ples of  his  favourite  companions,  soon  led  bim  to  the  basest     I 
and  meanest  pursuits.    He  frequented  taverns  and  brothels, 
and  s|>cnt  the  day  in  feasting,  and  the  night   in  the  most 
abominable   debaucheries.       He   even    committed  incest 
with  his  own  sisters.     Sometimes,  as  a  petty  chapman,  be 
sold  small  wares  in  the  markets ;  sometimes  he  imitated  a 
horsc*courser,  and  at  other  times  drove  his  own  chariot  in 
the  habit  of  a  slave.     He  took  little  care   of  the  govern- 
ment, which  he  committed  to  one  Perennius,  who  was  re- 
markable chiefly  for  his  avarice  and  cruelty.      In  short, 
the  whole  reign  of  Commodus  was  only  a  tissue  of  wan- 
tonness and    folly,   cruelty  and   injustice,    rapacity  and 
corruption.     His  concubine  and  some  of  his  chief  officers 
prevented  their  own  destruction,  by  assassinating  the  tyrant, 
in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of 
his  reign. 

The  conspirators  invested  Helvius  Pertinax,  prefect  of 
the  city,  with  the  purple;  and  after  the  soldiers  had  pro- 
claimed him  empevov,  lV\e  cvUlc^iv^  aud  senate  also  con- 
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■  tented  (A.  D.  J92,  U.  C.  940).  He  was  in  the  slxly- 
H  eigfhth  year  of  his  age  when  he  began  to  reign  ;  and  though 

■  a  man  of  mean  biith,  he  had  risen  to  esteem  by  his  virtues 
^  and  military  talents.  He  applied  himself  with  xeal  t<t 
■■  the  correction  of  abuses;  and  his  success  In  foreign 
HI  affairs  was  equal  to  the  assiduity  which  he  evinced  in 
^  liis  internal  policy.  But  the  prtetorian  soldiers,  whoso 
■A  manners  be  attempted  to  reform,  and  who  had  been 
ki^  long  corrupted  by  the  indulgence  and  profusion  of  former 

Smonavchs,  began  to  hale  him  for  the  parsimony  and  disci- 
pline which  he  introduced  among  them,  and  resolved  to 
fli  dethrone  him.      Accordingly,  they  marched  in  a  tumul- 
tuous manner  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and,  entering 
b)  the  palace  without  opposition,  struck   the  emperoi',  who 

Bfell  mangled  with  a  multitude  of  wounds.  Thus,  after  a 
reign  of  three   months,  died    Perlinax,    who,    from    the 

"W   number  of  his  adventures,  was  called  the  Tennis-ball  of 

m    Fortune. 

m  (A,  D.  192,  U.  C.  940.)  The  prwlorian  army  then  madO' 
proclamation  that  they  would  sell  the  empire  to  the  liigheaf 
bidder.  Sulpician  and  Didius  Julius  were  the  only  two 
persons  who  accepted  their  invitation,  and  entered  into  tW 
competition  proponed.  The  former  was  of  consular  dig-^ 
nity,  prefect  of  the  city,  and  son-in-law  to  the  late  em- 

Kror  Pertinax  ;  the  latter  was  also  of  consular  rank,  a  great 
ffyer,  and  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  city.     Sulpician, 
however,  was  outbid  by  his  competitor,  and  the  empire 
was  literally  knocked    down    to    Didius  Julius,    for  six 
thousand   two    hundred  and  fifty  drachmas,    to    be  im- 
mediately paid  to  each  of  the  soldiers'.     On  beino;  con- 
ducted to  the  senate-house,  he  said  to  ihe  few  senators 
who  were  present,  "  Fathers,  you  want  an  emperor,  a 
"  am  the  fittest  person  you  can  choose."     This  speech   ] 
being  backed  by  the  army,  the  choice  of  the  soldiers  was  | 
confirmed  by  the  senate.     Didius  gave  himself  up  to  ease 
and    inactivity,   utterly   regardless   of  the  duties   of  his'  j 
station.     He  was  mild  and  gentle  indeed;  but  he  was  still  \ 
followed  by  that  avarice  by  which  he  bad  become  opu- 
lent, and  which  soon  rendered  him  contemptible  to  the 

tn  the  mean  time,  Pescennius  Niger  in   Asia,  Clodiu 
Albinus  in  Britain,  and  Seplimiua  Severus  in  Illyria,  v^-e^e    , 

*  Tba  whole  iiud  ptiU  by  Didius,  unoualed  U  thwtlL  \:« 
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each  chosen  emperor  by  the  troops  under  their  commaDd 
The  senate,  perceiving  the  timidity  and  weakness  of  Didins, 
bct^an  to  abandon  him,  declaring  that  he  who  could  not 
defend  the  empire,  was  unworthy  to  govern  it.  Didioi 
therefore,  being  put  to  death,  they  sent  ambassadon  ts 
Sevcrus,  yielding  him  obedience,  and  granting  him  the  in- 
signia and  the  usual  titles  of  empire.  Accordingij, 
Severus,  who  was  now  about  forty-seven  years  of  age, 
having  made  himself  master  of  Rome,  prepared  to  redve 
the  provinces  which  had  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  ! 
Nij;er  and  of  Albinus.  These  two  rivals  were  successheij  Ji 
subdued  and  slain,  and  Severus  treated  their  dead  bodia  I 
with  insults  which  marked  a  sanguinary  and  reveogeU  j 
temper. 

(A.  D.  198.)  He  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Ptf- 
thians,  who  were  invading  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  vA 
whom  he  attacked  with  his  usual  celerity  and  sacce& 
(A.  D.  208,  U.  C.  956).  He  afterwards  undertook  an  a- 
pedition  into  Britain,  and  marching  against  the  Caledo- 
nians, who  had  cruelly  harassed  the  Roman  settlementiy 
compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  For  the  better  secvit} 
of  Britain,  he  built  that  famous  wall  which  is  still  call- 
ed by  his  name,  and  which  extends  from  Sol  way  Fiitk 
qn  the  west  to  the  German  ocean  on  the  east.  He  wai 
taken  ill  at  York;  and  feeling  his  end  approaching,  said, 
**  When  1  took  the  empire  upon  me,  I  found  it  declining 
'<  and  exhausted :  1  now  leave  it  strong  and  lasting  to  mj 
"  sons,  if  they  prove  virtuous;  but  feeble  and  desperate,  n 
"  otherwise."  He  died  soon  after,  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  reign,  in  which  he  had  displayed  considerable  talents 
and  virtues,  mixed  with  many  blemishes. 

(A.  D.  211.)  Caracalla  and  Geta,  the  sons  of  Severus, 
being  left  joint  heirs  to  the  empire,  soon  shewed  a  mutual 
hatred  to  each  other;  and  Rome  experienced  the  danger- 
ous effects  of  being  governed  by  two  princes  of  equal  power 
and  contrary  dispositions.  Caracalla,  however,  being  re- 
solved to  govern  alone,  furiously  entered  Geta's  apartment, 
and,  followed  by  ruffians,  slew  him  in  his  mother*s  arms. 
This  monster  soon  exceeded  the  enormities  of  Domitian^or 
of  Nero. 

Lsetius,  who  advised  him  to  murder  his  brother,  was  the 
first  that  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  jealousy;  his  own  wife, 
Plautina,  followed ;  and  Papinian,  a  renowned  civilian, 
was  beheaded  for  lef using  to  write  in  vindication  of  Hi 
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cruelty,  answering  the  emperor's  request  by  observing, 
"  that  it  was  much  easier  to  commit  a  fratricide,  tlian  to 
"  defend  it."  He  commanded  all  governors  appointed  by 
his  brother  to  be  slain,  and  put  to  death  not  less  than  two 
thousand  of  his  adherents.  He  spent  whole  nights  in  the 
execution  of  his  bloody  decrees;  and  the  dead  bodies  of 
people,  of  all  ranks,  were  carried  out  of  the  city  in  carts, 
and  burnt  in  heaps,  without  the  customary  rites.  Upon  a 
certain  occasion  he  ordered  bis  soldiers  to  attack  a  crowd- 
ed audience  in  the  theatre,  merely  because  they  discounte- 
nanced a  charioteer,  whom  he  happened  to  favour.  He 
perceived  that  he  was  hated  by  the  people,  and  publicly 
declared,  "  that  he  could  ensure  his  own  safety,  though 
"  not  their  love ;  so  that  he  neither  valued  their  reproaches, 
"  nor  feared  their  hatred." 

After  exhausting  the  treasury,  draining  the  province^ 
and  committing  a  thousand  acts  of  rapacity,  merely  ti> 
retain  his  soldiers  in  his  interest,  Caiacalla  resolved  to  lead 
them  upon  a  visit  through  every  part  of  the  empire 
(A.  D.  213).  In  Germany,  he  dressed  himself  in  the 
habit  of  the  country,  that  he  might  oblige  the  natives.  In 
Macedonia,  he  pretended  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  whose  statue  he  caused  to  be  mode  with  two 
faces,  one  of  which  resembled  Alexander,  and  tlie  other 
himself;  and  he  was  so  corrupted  by  flaHery,  that  he 
called  himself  Alexander,  and  affected  the  walk  and  ges- 
ture of  that  hero.  In  the  amphitheatre  at  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  he  cut  o£f  great  numbers,  only  for  having  passed 
some  jests  upon  his  person  and  vices  ;  and  the  slaughter 
was  so  great,  that  the  streams  of  blood  tinged  the  waters 
of  the  Nile.  His  reign,  which  was  of  six  years  duration, 
was  one  continued  scene  of  atrocities,  and  was  at  length 
terminated  by  assassination. 

(A.  D.  217.)  The  military  having  now  monopolized  alt 
power  to  themselves.  Invested  Macrinus,  who  was  fifty-three 
years  of  age,  and  of  obscure  parentage,  with  the  purple,  and 
the  senate  confirmed  the  choice.  They  also  consented  to 
the  adoption  of  his  son  Diadumenus,  whom  he  took  as  a 
partner  m  the  empire.  The  Roman  army  was  now  arrived 
at  such  a  pitch  of  licentiousness,  that  the  most  gentle  in- 
flictions were  considered  as  severity ;  and  the  soldiers  be- 
coming dissatisfied  with  ibe  discipline  of  Macrinus,  he 
his  son  Diadumenus  were  put  to  death,  after  a  short  ancj 
BodistirigTiished  reign  of  one  year  and  two  n\CiuW%. 
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(A.  D.218,  U.  C.9(i6.)   The  appointment  of  the  trmy 
control  I inn^,  as  usual,  the  dcciiiiou  of  the  senate  and  citi- 
zens of  Home,  Heiio^balus,  the  natural  son  of  Caracalit, 
and  priest  of  a  temple  dedicated   to  the  sun,  at  Emesi, 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.     He  wat 
directed  entirely  by  favourites,  and  was  a  monster  of  kb- 
suality.     His  short  life,  therefore,   is  a  tissue  only  of  ef- 
feminacy, lust,  folly,  and  extravagance.     In  the  space  of 
fuur  yeurs,  he  married  six  wives,  and  divorced  them  all; 
and  ho  ussunied  even  the  quality  of  a  woman*  and  married 
one  of  his  ofhcers.     He  built  a  senate-house  for  wookd, 
with  suitable  orders,  habits,  and  distinctions,  and  made 
his  mother  president.    To  these  follies,  he  added  extreoe 
cruelty  and  boundless  prodigality.     His  suppers  genenliy 
cost  six  thousand  crowns,  and  often  sixty  thousand:  be 
always  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold  and  purple,  enriched  with 
precious  stones,  and  never  wore  the  same  habit  twice;  and 
his  puluce,  his  chambers,  and  his  beds,  were  all  fumisbed 
with  the  richest  stuil's,  covered  with  gold  and  jewels.  In 
short,  all  his  government,  actions,   dress,  and   furniture, 
testified  the  extravagant  folly  of  a  wanton  and  vicious  boy. 
Thus,  sometimes  he  was  seen  driving  elephants  yoked  to 
his  chariot;  sometimes,  mastiff  dogs;  sometimes  hevas 
drawn  by  lions;  and  at  other  times,  by  four  naked  women* 
In  tesiiinony  of  the  magnitude  of  the  city,   he  caused  ten 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  spiders'  webs    to  be  collected 
He  even  invited  his  guests  in  the  same  spirit  of  absurdity; 
for  he  gave  a  feast  to  eight  old  men,  eight  bald  men,  eight 
men  blind  of  one  eye,  eight  lame  with   the  gout,  eight 
deaf  men,  eight  black  men,  and  eight  so  fat  that  they  could 
scarcely  sit  at  the  same  table.     To  these  childish  tricks, 
which  might  pass  for  harmless  follies,  he  united  malevo- 
lence with  every  entertainment.     He  often  smothered  his 
guests  in  rooms  filled  with  roses,  and  terrified  theoi  by 
letting  loose  among  them  wild  beasts  previously  deprived 
of  their  teeth  and  claws.     It  is  even  said,  that  he  strove 
to  foretel  what  was  to  happen,  by  inspecting  the  entcaiU 
of  young  men  sacrificed,  and  that  he  chose  the  most  beau- 
tiful youths  throughout  Italy   to  be  slain   for   thajt  pur- 
pose.     He    adopted    his  cousin-germanj    Alexander^  as^ 
iris  successor,  who  so  greatly   endeared   himself   to  the 
people  and  the  army,  that  the  soldiers  assassinated  Helio- 
gabalus,  after  a  detestable  reign  of  four  years,  and  threw 
his  body  into  the  Tiber,  with  heavy  weights,   that  none 

^ht  afterwards  but^  \\.. 
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[A.  D.  232,  U.  C.  5370.)  Alexander  was  declared  emperor 
without  any  opposition,  and  Tew  princes  have  deseived 
sreater  commendations.  He  superadded  line  greatest 
tumanily  to  the  most  rigid  justice.  He  loved  the  gootl, 
nnd  severely  reproved  the  lewd  and  the  infamous.  He  was 
a  excellent  mathematician,  geometrician,  and  musician, 
ad  vas  equally  skilTul  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  poetry. 
1  sliort,  such  were  his  talents,  and  the  solidity  of  his 
■udgmenl,  that,  though  only  sixteen  years  old,  he  possessed 
wl  the  wisdom  of  age. 

Alexander  spent  the  first  part  of  his  reign  in  reforming 
the  abuses  of  his  predecessors,  and,  particularly,  in  restor- 
ing the  senators  to  their  rank  and  influence.  Merit  was 
the  only  passport  to  his  protection;  and  he  would  not  per- 
mit oHfices  or  places  to  be  purchased  with  money.  "  1  can- 
"  not,"  said  he,  "bear  to  see  merchants  in  authority: 
"  if  I  first  alio*  them  to  be  such,  I  cannot  afterwards  con- 
"  demn  tlieic  conduct ;  for  how  could  1  punish  the  person 
"  who  sold,  wheri  1  fiist  permitted  him  to  ben  buyer?" 
He  was,  therefore,  a  rigid  punisher  of  such  magistrates" 
as  look  bribes,  saying  "  that  it  was  not  enough  to  deprive' 
"  such  of  their  places,  but  that  their  lives  in  roost  cases. 
"  ought  to  pay  for  a  breach  of  their  duty."  On  the  coh'j 
trary,  he  thought  that  he  could  never  sufficiently  reward' 
such  as  were  remarkable  for  their  justice  and  integrity,  keep^ 
ing  a  register  of  iheir  names,  and  encounging  those  wh(k 
seemed  modest  and  unwilling  to  approach  him.  ' 

He  extended  his  clemency  even  to  the  Christians,  wht)' 
bad  been  punished  in  the  former  reign  with  unrelenting' 
barbarity.  A  contest  happening  between  them  and  a  com- 
pany of  cooks  and  vintners,  about  a  piece  of  ground,  which' 
the  one  claimed  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  the  other  for 
exercising  their  respective  trades,  he  decided  the  dispute 
by  his  rescript,  in  the  following  words :  "  It  is  better  that 
"  God  be  worshipped  there  in  any  manner,  than  that  the 
"  place  should  be  put  to  uses  of  drunkenness  or  de- 
"  bauchery."  His  abililies  in  war  were  not  inferior  to  his 
assiduity  in  peace;  and  the  empiie,  which,  from  the  re- 
inissness  and  debauchery  of  the  preceding  reigns,  now 
began  to  be  attacked  on  all  sides,  wanted  a  person  of  such' 
vigour  and  conduct  to  defend  it.  Alexander  faced  ihe 
enemy  wherever  the  invasion  was  most  formidable,  and  ft«r 
a  Khort  time  deferred  the  ruin  of  the  empire.     However, 
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after  a  g^lorious  reign  of  thirteen  years,  whicb,  from  fait 
virtues,  deserved  to  have  been  protracted  to  a  much  longer 
period,  tins  excellent  prince  was  cut  off  by  a  mutiny  amoa|[ 
his  own  soldiers,  who  had  been  abominably  corniptod 
during  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  and  who  had  ben 
trained  u})  to  all  kinds  of  rapine  and  disobedience. 

(A.  D.  235.)  Maximin,who  had  been  the  chief  proHiotff 
of  the  sedition,  was  elected  emperor,  though  the  senate  vA 
the  people  of  Rome  refused  toconfirm  the  choice  of  theansj. 
This  extraordinary  man  was  the  son  of  a  poor  herdsman  of 
Thrace,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  followed  the  hin- 
ble  profession  of  his  father.  After  enlisting  into  the  Romn 
army,  he  soon  became  remarkable  for  his  great  stiei^ 
discipline,  and  courage.  He  was  eight  feet  and  a  btf 
high,  and  was  not  more  remarkable  for  the  magnitndei 
than  for  the  symmetry  of  his  person.  He  was  able  to  dm 
a  carriage  which  two  oxen  could  not  move.  He  commoBly 
ate  forty  pounds  weight  of  flesh  every  day,  and  drank  lii 
gallons  of  wine,  without  committing  any  debauch.  Wilk 
so  athletic  a  frame,  he  possessed  an  independent  and  vt 
daunted  mind. 

He  was  the  first  emperor  that  reigned  without  the  cqd- 
currence  or  approbation  of  the  Roman  senate.  He  seemed 
regardless  of  their  opposition,  and  put  all  such  to  death 
as  had  been  raised  by  his  predecessor.  He  also  extended 
his  cruelty  to  the  rich,  whose  lives  and  estates  were  8801* 
ficed  to  avarice  and  suspicion. 

However,  his  cruelties  did  not  retard  his  military  ope- 
rations, which  were  carried  on  with  a  spirit  becoming  a 
better  monarch.  He  overthrew  the  Germans  in  sevwal 
engagements,  wasted  all  their  country  with  fire  and  sword, 
for  four  hundred  miles  together  (A.  D.  236),  and  formed  a 
resolution  of  subduing  all  the  northern  nations  as  far  as 
the  ocean.  In  these  expeditions,  he  endeavoured  to  attach 
the  soldiers  more  firmly  to  him,  by  increasing  their  pay; 
and  in  every  duty  of  the  camp,  he  himself  took  as  much 
pains  as  the  meanest  sentinel  in  his  army.  Where  the 
conflict  was  hottest,  Maximin  was  seen  fighting  in  person, 
and  destroying  all  before  him ;  for,  according  to  the  notions 
in  which  he  had  been  bred,  he  considered  it  no  less  his  duty 
to  combat  as  a  common  soldier,  than  to  command  as  a 
general. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Christians,  who  had  found  fa- 
•'Our  in  the  foTmet  tev^xv,  ^d\.  vVi^\i^\^ht  of  his  resent- 
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anj  were  persecuted  in  several  parts  of  the  cm- 
What,  however,  fixed  an  indelible  disgrace  on  hia 
■  memory,  was,  his  commanding  liia  early  frieuda,  and  th^ 
T  friends  of  bis  parents,  to  be  put  to  death,  that  the  mean- 
I  ness  of  bis  extraction  might   be  the  better  concealed. 
I  From  partial  insurrections,  a  spirit  of  general  disconlenl 
i  throughout  all  the  empire ;  and  the  provinces  of 
I  obliged  Gordian,  the  proconsul,  to  accept  of  the 
I  imperial  dignity,  and  declared  him,  and  his  son  Gordian, 
I  Ttho  was  forty-sis  years  of  age,  emperors  of  Rome.     This 
,    election  was  joyfully  confirmed  by  the  senate,  who  ad- 
judged  Maximin   an    enemy  and  a  traitor  to  the  state. 
However,  the  Gordians  being  defeated,  and  the  younger 
'    of  them  slain  in  battle,  the  father  strangled  himself  in  his 
ovm  gii'dle.     Nothing  now  could  exceed  the  consternation 
of  the  senate,  who,  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  Gordian 
and  his  son,  assembled  with  great  solemnity  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  and,  after  mature  deliberation,  chose  Pupienua 
and  Balbinus  joint  emperors.     At  length,  Maximin,  and 
his  son,  who  he  had  made  his  partner  in  the  empire,  were 
assassinated  by  the  soldiers,  who  threw  their  bodies  to  the 
dogs  (A.  0.238,  U.C.  986).    Thus  died  Maximin,  whose 
assiduity  in  a  humble  station,  and  whose  cruelty  in  power, 
served  to  evince,  that  the  virtues  of  some  men  are  fitted 
only  for  obscurity. 

Pupienus  and  Balbinus  continued  for  some  time  to 
discbarge  the  duties  of  their  station  without  opposition; 
but  the  prietorian  soldiers,  who  had  long  been  notorious  for 
mutiny  aud  treason,  resolving  on  a  farther  change,  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  two  emperors  contributed  to  their  downfal. 
The  seditious  soldiers,  dragging  them  from  the  palace  to- 
wards the  camp,  dispatched  them,  and  left  their  bodies  in 
the  streets. 

The  mutineers  accidentally  met  Gordian,  the  grandson 
of  him  who  was  slain  in  Africa,  and  declared  him  empe- 
ror on  the  spot ;  and  the  senate  and  the  people,  who  had 
long  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  permitting  their 
emperors  to  be  nominated  by  the  army,  confirmed  their 
choice.  This  prince  was  only  sixteen  years  old  when 
he  began  to  reign,  but  his  virtues  seemed  to  compensate 
for  his  want  of  experience.  He  endeavoured  to  unite  the 
opposing  members  of  the  government,  and  to  reconcile 
the  soldiers  and  citizens  to  each  other.  His  learning  was 
equal  to  his  virtues ;  and  he  had  in  his  Ubt^i'j  Vl1.V^-V«<» 
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I  tbnutnnfl  books.  H«  had  such  respect  for  Misil}i«iti,b 
I  lovetnor  tind  instructor,  that  he  married  his  daugW, 
I  and  prufittd  by  his  counsels,  in  all  the  critical  circnm- 
r  U&nces  of  his  reign.  This  exceileiil  priQce  was  mutderd 
by  Phihp,  an  Arobisn,  whom  he  bad  appointed  b'asx- 
I  tessor,  after  n  successful  reigu  of  nearly  six  years.  Id  whA 
I  be  had  done  much  to  merit  renpect,  and  little  to  de«enc 
tensurt?. 

(A.  D.  244,  U.  C.  992.)  Philip  having  thus  dispauM 
his  benefactor,  was  acknowledged  emperor  by  thew 
Bnd  llie  senate,  when  about  forty  years  of  age.  HeJ» 
ctatcd  his  son,  a  boy  six  years  old,  as  his  partner  in  iht 
empirr;  and  his  government  was  signalJi^  by  icui' 
goodness  and  mildness.  At  the  celebration  of  tbeKCii' 
games,  both  Philip  and  his  ion  are  said  to  have  been  w 
Verted  to  Christianity;  but  a  murderer,  as  well  asiniii- 
grateful  usurper,  can  do  little  honour  to  any  faith.  T« 
Brmy,  however,  revolting  in  favour  of  Decius,  one  of  ^'' 
generuls,  Philip  was  killed  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  tm 
Bge,  and  after  a  reign  of  about  five  years. 

(A.  D.  249.)  Decius  was  proclaimed  emperor  bj  itit 
soldiers,  whom  the  senate  and  the  people  durst  not  oppo' 
The  activily  and  wisdom  of  this  sovereign  seemed  in  hoi 
measure  to  stop  the  hastening  decline  of  the  Homsn  <is- 
pire.  Tlie  senate  thought  so  highly  of  his  merits,  ll»> 
they  vuted  him  not  inferior  to  Trajan;  and,  ind  ' 
every  instance,  he  seemed  to  consult  their  dignity 
ticular,  and  the  welfare  of  all  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people.  Among  other  concessions,  he  allowed  a  censor' 
be  elected,  as  was  customary  in  the  flourishing 
Home:  and  Valerian,  his  general,  who  was  a  mar 
strict  morals  that  his  life  was  said  to  be  a  continual 
sorship,  was  chosen  to  that  dignity. 

No  virtues,  however,  could  prevent  the  approaci 
downfal  of  the  state,  which  was  enfeebled  beyond 
power  of  a  remedy,  by  the  obstinate  disputes  bet 
pagans  and  the  Christians  within  the  empire,  and  by 
unceasing  irruptions  of  barbarous  nations.  To  check 
former,  a  furious  persecution  was  commenced  against 
Christians,  who  were  now  grown  the  most  numerous  ' 
of  the  people ;  thousands  of  them  being  put  to  death, 
all  the  aiU  of  cruelty  ineffectually  tried  to  lessen  their 
creasing  numbers. 

This  impoUt\c  a.n4  MTiyiiX  ^esMaa'Jau  was   succeeded 
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igby  a  dreadful  devaatatmn  from  the  Golhs,  parliculariy  in 
gTirace  and  Mossia.  Haiing  marched  an  army  against 
J  the  invaders,  Decius  was  led   by  the  treachery  of  Gallus, 

*  one  of  his  generala,  into  a  defile,  where  the  king  of  tlie 
T  Goths  had  secret  information  to  attack  him.  After  seeing 
2  his  son  killed,  and  his  army  totally  routed,  Decius,  in  an 
^  agony  of  despair,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  instantly 
'plunging  into  a  quagmire,  was  swallowed  up.  He  died 
,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  short  reign  of  two 

^' years  and  six  months,  leaving  the  character  of  an  ex- 
■Pcelient  prince,  had  he  been  called  to  power  in  happier 
<•'  times. 

rt  (A.  D.  251.)  The  treacherous  Gallus  had  sufficient  ad- 
^  dress  to  get  himself  declared  emperor  by  that  part  of  the 
if  army  which  survived,  and  hia  title  was  acknowledged  by 

*  the  senate  and  the  people.  He  agreed  to  pay  a  consider- 
■'  able  annual  tribute  lo  the  Goths  for  their  forbearance,  and 
1 1  was  the  first  that  bought  a  dishonourable  peace  from  the 

*  enemies  of  his  country. 

fl      The  state  of  the  Roman  provinces  at  this  period  was 
extremely  deplorable.     The  Goths,  and  other  barbarous 
■  people,  not  satislied  with  the  \iXe  bribes  to  Mntinue  itt 
■i  peace,  rushed  like  a  torrent  upon  the  eastern   parts   of 
Iri  Europe;  whilst,  on  the  other  side,  the  Persians  and  the 
b<  Scythians  committed   dreadful    ravages  in    Mesopotamia 
Vl  and  Syria.     Regardless   of  every  national  calamity,  the 
emperor  passed  his  time  in  debauch    and  sensuality  at 
home;  and  the  pagans  were  permitted  to  persecute  the 
Christians  without  restraint.     These  calamities  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which  was  followed  by  a 
civil  war  between  Gallus  and  his  general  .^mjlianus,  who,' 
having  gained  a  victory  over  the  Goths,  was  proclaimed^ 
emperor  by  his  army,  and  defeated  and  slew  Gallus  in  the' 
forly-seventh  year  of  his  age,  after  a  disgraceful  reinn  of 
two  years  and  four  months,  in  which  the  empire  suffered 
inexpressible  misery.     An  army,  however,  stationed  near    ' 
the  Alps,  chose  Valerian,  their  own  commander,  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne  (A.  D.  253).    The  attempts  of  Valeria^ 
to  reform  the  stale  marked  a  good  mind  and  an  imabated 
vigour;    but   he  was. taken   prisoner  by  Sapor,    king  a(  j 
Persia,  who  treated  him  with  great  cruelty  and  indignity. 
Sapor,  we  are  told,  always  used  him  as  a  footstool  f 
mounting  his  horse;  and  adding  the  bitterneMS  of  ridicv 
to  his  insults,  he  usually  observed,  tbal  avicV  fttt  avOvVoS 


W  A^CIE^^■  histort. 

*u  the  belt  >latue  Ihal  could  be  erected  in  hooonroTlil 
uictoty,  Al  leDgih,  aflcr  sufTering  a  horrid  life  forwwB 
je«r»,  hi»  eyes  were  plucked  out.  aud  he  was  flayaJ  aiine.  T 
(A.  D.  269.)  On  ihecmpuvity  of  Valerian,  hia  sonGt-J 
lienus,  was  chost'ii  empeior,  in  whose  reign  the  GcmMfl 
titd  other  barbarous  nations  altacked  the  empire  noltl 
•ides.  But,  though  Ihe  empire  was  afflicted  tbrov^  | 
with  pestilence  and  famine;  though  the  Germans  ofit-m  I 
Bhtetia:  though  the  Allemans  wasted  Gaul;  though  lb  fl 
Gollis,  the  Quadi,  aod  the  Sarmaiians,  poured  forth  In  | 


their  forests,  and  carried  desolal 
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remained  in  the  utmost  tranc^uillity  at'  Rome,  imen^l 
new  pleasures,  and  pasaing  his  time  in  luxury  and  (t- 
bsuchcry.  When  informed  of  the  loas  of  his  proTinns,* 
the  ralnmilies  of  the  state,  he  answered  only  with  a  j* 
■nd  in  a  short  time  his  power  was  little  more  ihanaw* 
tnoL'kery.  However,  he  was  slain  by  hia  own  soidifn"! 
the  siege  of  Milan,  and  left  the  character  of  being  t  <!0^ 
only  to  prostitutes,  mimics,  parasites,  and  buffooDi. 

(A.D.268,U.C.  1015.)  The  army  now  nominated  Flam 
Claudius  emperor,  and  his  title  was  joyfully  confinneilll 
the  senate  and  the  people.  Of  Ihe  pttrentage  and  ronnlil 
of  Claudius,  nothing  is  certainly  known  ;  but  wbaK*' 
they  might  be,  his  merits  were  by  no  mean.i  doubtful. 
WHS  a  man  of  great  valour  and  conduct,  and  had  perfonui 
the  most  eicellent  services  againat  the  Golhs,  wh  '"" 
long  continued  to  make  irruptions  rnto  Ihe  empire. 
was  now  aboutfifty-five  years  old,  and  was  equally rema 
able  for  the  strength  of  his  body  and  the  vigour  of 
tnind ;  he  was  chaste  and  temperate,  a  rewarder  of  ih 
good,  and  a  severe  punisher  of  those  who  Iranagressedilit 
laws.  In  some  measure,  he  arrested  the  decline  of  tlx 
empire,  and,  once  more,  seemed  to  restore  a  portioDofilii 
glory  of  Rome.  His  reign  was  active  and  successful.  H< 
died  of  a  pestilential  fever,  and  is  said  to  have  united  i" 
himself  the  moderation  of  Augnstus,  the  valour  ofTrajW. 
and  Ihe  piety  of  Antoninus. 

(A.  D.  270,  V.  C.  1018.)  Immediately  after  the  lammle*] 
death  of  Claudius,  the  army  made  choice  of  Aurelian,  ■ ' 
was  born  of  mean  and  obscure  parentage  in  Dacia, 
who  was  of  unshaken  courage  and  amazing  strength. 
whole  of  this  enlerprising  monarch's   reign  was  s[ 
repressing  the  irruptions  of  the  norlhern  nations,  tn  ... 
bling  every  other  pretender  to  the  empire,  and  ig  nynal 
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the  monstrous  irregularities  of  his  own  subjects.  After 
restoring  peace  to  the  empire,  he  endeavoured  also  to  bring 
back  virtue  by  the  strictest  justice.  He  was  very  rigid  in 
punishing  the  crimes  of  the  soldiers,  and  took  care  that 
the  peasantry  should  not  be  plundered,  u^kjd  any  pre- 
fence,  of  the  smallest  article  of  their  property.  In  execu- 
ting Justice,  he  frequently  degenerated  into  cruelty;  but 
the  vices  of  the  times,  in  some  measure,  seemed  to  require 
It.  In  the  punishment  which  he  inflicted  on  the  guilty, 
or  on  those  who  were  so  reputed,  the  Christiana  were 
sharers.  Against  these  he  drew  up  several  letters  and 
edicts,  preparatory  to  avery  severe  persecution;  but  if  we 
may  believe  the  historians  of  the  times,  he  was  deterred 
from  signing  them,  by  a  thunderbolt  which  fell  so  near  his 
person,  that  his  escape  was  considered  as  miraculous.  He 
was  slain  by  a  conspiracy  in  the  sixtieth,  or,  as  some  say, 
in  the  sixty-fifth,  year  of  his  age. 

(A.  D.  276.)  Sometime  after  the  death  of  Aurelian,  the 
senate  made  choice  of  Tacitus,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
merit,  and  no  way  ambitious  of  the  honours  which  were 
offered  to  him.  He  was  extremely  (emperateinevery  part  of 
hia  conduct.  He  was  fond  of  learning,  aad  the  memory 
of  those  who  had  deserved  well  of  their  country ;  and,  in 
particular,  he  greatly  honoured  the  works  of  his  namesake, 
Tacitus,  the  historian.  These  he  caused  to  be  placed  in 
every  public  library  throughout  the  empire,  and  ordered 
that  many  copies  of  them  should  be  transcribed  at  the 

Eubllc  charge.  After  enjoying  the  empire  about  six  months, 
e  died  of  a  fever,  on  his  march  to  repress  an  invasion  of 
the  Persians  and  the  Scythians. 

On  the  death  of  Tacitus,  the  army  elevated  to  the  throne 
Prohus,  who  was  a  great  general,  and  an  excellent  states- 
man  ;  generous,  afl^ble,  equitable,  and  an  enemy  to  vice. 
He  was  born  of  noble  parentage  atSirmium,  in  Pannonia, 
and  bred  up  a  soldier  from  his  youth.  He  repressed  the 
invasions  of  the  Germans  and  other  nations,  and  was  slain 
by  a  conspiracy  of  his  own  soldiers,  who,  as  an  instance 
even  of  their  esteem,  erected  to  him  a  sumptuous  monu- 
ment, with  the  following  epitaph: — "Here  lies  the  emperor 
Probus,  truly  deserving  the  name;  a  subduer  of  barbarians, 
and  a  conqueror  of  usurpers." 

(A.  D.  282,  U.  C.  1030.)  The  army  chose  CaruB,  who  was 
prsetorian  prafect  to  the  deceased  emperor,  as  his  successor. 
He  united  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numerian,  with  him  to, 
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ipommanil,  mnd  was  struck  ilf ad  by  lightning  in  his  IcdL 
Num«Tiaii  brouglit  »ii<-h  a  diMirder  on  b'la  eyes  by  weepiDr 
foriKe  ilcBiii  of  big  Itither,  Iliat  he  was  obliged  to  be  c 
rii»i  along  Willi  tlie  army  shut  up  ia  a  close  litter.  Alter 
•6me  lime,  the  peculiarity  of  his  situation  excited  the  »m- 
Wtion  of  Aper,  hi»  father-in-law,  who  hired  a  mercenarj 
Villuiii  lo  murder  the  emperor  in  his  litter;  and  the  belUr 
to  coucehl  the  fact,  he  re[iorted  that  he  was  still  alrre,  but 
unable  to  endure  the  light.  In  this  manner  the  dead  bodi 
was  carried  about  for  some  days,  Aper  continuing  loatlenil 
it  with  the  utmost  appearance  of  respect,  and  seeming  id 
Mceive  orders  as  usual.  However,  the  ofiensivenessoribc 
Mnell  at  length  discovering  the  treachery,  Dioelesiao.  w 
of  the  most  noted  commandei-s  of  hi«  time,  was  eliosfB 
•mi>eror  by  the  army,  and  slew  Aper  with  bis  own  hand; 
Ihercby  fulfilling  a  (fltopliecy.  Ihiit  he  should  be  empcrot 
dfter  he  had  slain  a.  boar*. 

(A.  D.  284.)  Diodlesian  was  the  son  of  a  scrivener,  ot 
U  others  say,  of  a  slave,  and  was  born  at  Dioclea,  whenci 
tte  obtained  his  name.  When  elected  to  the  empire,  he 
was  about  forty  yeai^  of  a^,  and  owed  his  exaltation  cn- 
Cntirely  (o  his  merit;  for  tie  hnd  passed  through  all  tht 
padalions  of  office,  with  sagacity,  courag-e,  and  success. 
The  beginning  of  his  *eign  did  not  in  the  (east  deceive  Ik 
Mpectationi  which  his  subjects  had  formed  in  his  fnvour. 
He  pardoned  all  his  enemies,  and  injured  neither  their  for- 
tunes nor  their  honours. 

In  this  leign  happened  the  tenth  and  last  gieat  nereecu- 
tion  of  the  Christians,  which  is  said  to  have  exceeded  all 
the  fprmer  in  severity,  and  was  carried  on  with  such  zesl 
t|iat  in  an  ancient  inscription  we  are  informed,  that  "  the 
'  g:overnment  had  elTuced  the  name  and  supcistttion  of  tlie 
Christians,  and  had  restored  and  propagated  the  worship 
of  the  gods."  However,  their  attempts  were  only  tlie 
..lortfiof  an  exitiring  party;  for  Christianity  was  soon  aflet 
cilabbsbed  by  law,  and  triumphed  over  the  malice  of  its 

Diocleaian  introduced  a  new  system  of  administration, 

dividing  the  empire  into  four  governments,  under  as  many 

princes.       Maximian,   I1I3   general,   shared    with    him   the 

uile  of  Augustus;  nndGaleriua  and  ConstaiitiusChloruB.lo 

—  whom  he  married  hiadaughlei-in-law,  were  created  Cttsara. 

*  The  fiord  opo-  in  iMia  n^iow  a  boar. 
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Each  had  his  separate  department  or  province ;  and  all 
were  nominally  supreme,  but  in  reality  under  the  Buperior 
Ulonts  and  authority  of  DioclesJan ;  an  unwise  policy, 
which  depended  for  its  efficacy  on  individual  ability  alone. 
Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  trusting  to  the  continuance  of 
that  order  in  the  empire,  which  their  vigour  had  establish-r 
ed,  retired  from  sovereignty,  and  left  the  government  ia 
the  hands  of  the  Ctesara.  Dioclesian  removed  to  the  place 
of  his  birth,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  cultivating  hia  gar- 
den, assuring  his  visitors,  that  he  only  then  began  to  enjoy 
the  world,  when  he  was  thoug'ht  by  the  rest  of  mankind  to 
have  forsaken  it.  His  reign  continued  twenty  years,  and 
was  active  and  useful;  and  his  authority,  which  was  tinc- 
tured with  severity,  was  adapted  to  the  depraved  state  of 
morals  at  that  time. 

(A.  D.  305.)  On  tlie  resignation  of  the  two  emperors,  the 
Cscsars,  whom  tiiey  had  formerly  chosen,  were  univer- 
sally acknowledged  as  their  successors.  Constantius,  sur- 
nanied  Chlorus  from  the  paleness  of  his  complexion,  was 
virtuous,  valiant,  and  merciful ;  but  Galerius,  though 
brave,  was  brutal,  incontinent,  and  cruel.  Constantius 
was  appointed  to  govern  the  western,  and  Galerius  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  empire.  The  former  comprehended 
Italy,  Sicily,  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  together  with  Sptain,' 
Ganl,  Britain,  and  Germany;  the  latter,  Illyricum,  Pan- 
nonia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  all  the  provinces  of  Greece 
and  the  Lesser  Asia,  togetlier  with  Egypt,  Syria,  Judea, 
and  all  other  oriental  countries.  However,  the  greatneaa 
of  the  task  soon  induced  them  to  take  in  two  partners  mt 
Severus  and  Maximin,  who  were  created  Ccesars,  and 
vested  with  supreme  authority.  Constantius  died  in 
Britain,  and  with  his  last  breath  appointed  his  son  Con- 
Btantine  his  successor.  Galerius,  however,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge his  title,  but  died  of  n  very  extraordinary  and 
cruel  disorder. 

(A.    D.  311.)    Constanline,  afterwards  snrnamed    the: 

Great,  seems  to  have  possessed  a  preponderance  of  poweri 

at  this  period  ;   but  the  government,  in  fact,  was  dividwll 

between  him  and  three  others:  Maxentius,  who  tyrannised^! 

m  Rome,  a  cruel  and  bigoted  polytheist;    Licinius,  whoAi' 

I     Giilerius  had  adopted,  and  who  commanded  in  the  East;  j 

I     and  Maximin,  who  had  formerly  been  declared  C«esar,  andii 

I    who  also  governed  a  few  of  the  provinces  in  the  samej 

L   quarter.     It  is  said  by  Euscbiua,  tKal  CQusXaxAsn^,  "^i^ 
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^-.--    ihcn  in  Gaul,  having  seen  in    the  heavens  a  pilliir  of  | 

Kghl,  in  Ihe  l^re  of  a  cross,  with  this  inscription  TOyTO 
^*^fK.\,  Bjf  (Ail  overcome,  he  caused  a  royal  srandard  to  be  J 
Ittle,  Rwcnblin^  that  which  he  liad    Beheld,  and  coacJ 
landid  it  to  be  carried  before  him  in  the  wars,  as  an  » 
nfrictorr  and  celestial  protection.      He   also  made  I 

Ciblic  avowal  of  Christianin;  and  having  attached  to  Uo. 
Idiers  wIhj  were  mostly  of  the  Christian  persuasion,  la 
iRarrhcd  his  »nny  almost  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  nhm 
k  fierce  and  bloody  engagement  was  fought,'  in  nhii'i 
"laxeniius  was  defeated,  and  drowned    in  attempting  » 

OM  the  Tiber.  Maximin  stifiered  also  an  overthrow,  anJ 
^^ed  soon  after.  For  some  time,  Constanline  and  Liciniio 
leigned  peaceably  together ;  but  a  difference  taknig  pJME, 
■n  engagement  ensued,  in  which  Licinius   bein^  defeatai, 

IS  permitted  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  ^eti^^ 

Mil  (A.  D.  323). 

Constanline  being  now  left  without  a  rival  to  divide  iiis 
power,  or  any  person  from  whose  claims  he  could  havelhe 
(wast  apprehension 8,  resolved  to  establish  Christianity  on » 
solid  basis.  He  had  already  forbidden  the  execution  on 
the  cross,  as  derogatory  to  the  Christian  religion;  and  he 
had  erected  churches  for  the  worship  of  God :  he  now  com- 
manded, that  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  the  oiden 
of  the  bialiops  should  be  exactly  obeyed;  and  Arius,  hating 
proniul-^  some  heretical  tenets,  was  tried  before  the  com- 
cil  of  Nice,  and  banished  (A.  D.  325). 

(A.  D.  330,  U.  C.  1078.)  Probably  on  account  of  some 
disgust,  Constanline  transferred  the  scat  of  the  anpire 
from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  or,  as  it  was  aflerwards  calied, 
Constantinople.  The  empire  had  long  been  veiling  to 
ruin ;  but  this  impolitic  measure  precipitated  its  downfal. 
Like  a  tender  exotic,  it  gradually  languished,  and  at  length 
sunk  into  annihilation. 

However,  the  ideas  of  Constanline  were  vast  and  worthy 
of  an  ambitious  mind.  He  designed  to  build  a  city,  which 
at  once  might  be  the  capital  and  metropolis  of  the  world. 
For  this  purpose,  he  made  choice  of  a  situation  at  Chalce- 
don,  in  Asia  Minor;  but  we  are  told,  that,  in  laying  out 
the  ground-plan,  an  eagle  caught  up  the  line,  and  new  with 
it  over  to  Byzantium,  a  city  on  the  oppo"site  side  of  the 
Bosphorus.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  expedient  to  fix  the 
seat  of  empire  in  this  place,  which  was  situated  on  a  plain 
thai  rose  gently  ftonv\\ve'flaJK.'e%  it  commanded  that  strait 
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wliicfi  unites  Uie  MediCerraneiin  with  the  Euxine  Sea;  and 
it  was  furnished  with  all  the  advantages  which  the  most 
genial  climate  could  bestow.  He  beautified  this  city 
with  the  most  magnificent  edifices ;  divided  it  into  fourteen. 
regions;  built  a  capital,  an  amphitheatre,  many  churchee^ 
Had  other  public  works ;  and  having  dius  rendered  it  equal 
to  the  magnificence  of  his  idea,  he  dedicated  it,  in  a  reiy 
Bolemn  manner,  to  the  God  of  niartyra;  and  in  about  twa( 
years  after,  rejiaired  thither  with  his  whole  court,*  Con- 
rtantiDe,  however,  did  not  live  to  feel  die  calamities  result^ 
ing  from  his  impolicy.  He  died  of  an  intermitting  fever^ 
after  a  memorable  and  active  reign  of  almost  diirty-two 
years  (A.  D.  337).  The  Christiao  writers  of  that  period 
have  adorned  his  character  with  every  steain  of  panegyricj 
and  the  heathens,  on  the  contrary,  have  loaded  it  with  the 
virulence  of  invective.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  beea 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  virtues  and  vices,  of  piety  and 
credulity,  of  courage  and  cruelty,  of  justice  and  ambitioni 
He  established  a  religion,  which  continues  to  be  the  blessingf 
of  mankind,  but  pursued  a  scheme  of  politics  which  hast- 
ened  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Constantine  left  by  the  empress  Fausta  three  sons,  Coa- 
stantine,  Constantius,  and  Constans,  whom  he  had  succes- 
sively invested  with  the  pnrple,  and  placed  in  situations  of 
great  power  and  trust.  He  had  also  conferred  the  title  of* 
Ctesar  on  hii  nephewa,  Dalmatius  and  Annibalianus,  ta 
each  of  whom  he  had  assigned  his  peculiar  iuheritance. 
However,  after  the  death  of  Conatantiue,  the  ministers  and 
generals  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  engaged  in  secret 
cousultations  to  exclude  the  nephews  of  the  deceased  em-. 
peror  from  the  succession  which  he  had  intended  for  them, 
and  procured  a  declaration  from  the  soldiers,  that  the 
eons  of  Constantine  alone  should  participate  in  the  em- 

A  disagreement  taking  place  between  Constantine,  tho, 
eldest  son  of  ihe  late  emperor,  and  Constans,  his  brother,, 
the  former  was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  where  he  was 
slain  with  his  attendants  (A.  D,  350).  Ten  years  after-^ 
wards,  Constans  was  killed  by  Magnentius,  an  ambitioua 
general  of  barbarian  eiitraction,  who  assumed  the  diadem^ 
but  who,  being  defeated  by  Constantius,  and  finding  his  af-. 
fairs  desperate,  fell  upon  his  sword. 
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The  wbolc  Romnn  empire  was  once  more  Qnited  undd  I 
c  iway  of  CoiuUiitiui,  over  whom  the  eunuchs  establiahd  i 
I  undue  influence,  and  who  was  alternatrly  ^verned  bi  ' 
t  fcan,  his  indolence,  and  hi«  vanity.  Finding  }mdl 
Kqiial  to  the  sole  government  of  such  a  mighty  enpirt, 
kiuh  wiu  surrounded  by  barbarous  nations,  CoDEiauthe, 
.  oppoMlion  to  the  advice  of  most  of  the  eunuchs,  muriai 
•  cousin  Julian  to  hissister  Helena,  and  appointed  him u 
VMT,  to  reign  over  t}ie  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  Juliu 
U  tent  into  Gaul,  where  the  empire  was  menaced  b(lk 
trbarians;  and  his  first  campaign  was  so  fortu'nue. 
tiBI  his  success  delcrmined  the  emperor  to  increax  b 
itithorily. 
Whilst  the  Ciesar  scarcely  passed  a  day  without  n  edi- 
ct, ConstaniiuB  led  a  life  of  indolence,  wasted  his  tint; 
theological  controversies,  or  in  endeavouring  by  ee*ojl 
igiiinary  edicts  to  root  out  idolatry  and  divinstiia. 
^  ith  every  talent  of  a  general,  and  possessing  the  confi- 
Itnce  and  alTrction  of  his  troops,  Julian  once  more  restored 
Ak  glory  of  tike  Roman  arms,  and  successfully  repreaed 
'*'  >  invasions  of  the  barbarians.  His  victories  excited  Ibe 
Jousy  of  G^Dstantiiis,  who,  as  he  pretended,  on  accoiut 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  king  of  Persia's  preparations  agtir^ 
^flie  empire,  required  from  the  Cssar  a  reinforcement  of  hs 
^osen  troops. 

This  peremptory  order  reached  Julian  at  a  momentol 
difficulty  and  danger,  when  the  Picts  and  Scots  were  ra- 
vaging Britain,  and  gave  him  the  most  sensible  uneasiness; 
to  a^ravate  which,  he  had  every  reason  to  appreheod. 
that,  should  his  forces  be  diminished,  the  Germans,  whom 
fear  only  restrained,  would  soon  re-enter  Gaui. 

However,  he  determined,  in  this  critical  situation,  to 
sacrifice  his  feelings  to  his  duty,  and  shew  the  prompii' 
tilde  of  his  obedience  to  the  imperial  will.  He,  tJierefote, 
sent  for  Decentius,  who  was  charged  with  the  emperor'* 
t-'fimniission,  and  professed  his  acquiescence  ;  but  hinteil, 
iliat  the  troops  required  had  enlisted  on  condition  of  not 
being  compelled  to  pass  the  Alps,  and  that  there  would  be 
'  in  violating  the  engagement. 

prediction  was  fully  verified  by  the  event.  Nfli 
was  Decentius  ready  to  depart  with  the  troops,  thav 
-murs  of  dissatis  fact  ion  spread  from  tent  to  tent,  and 
at  last  the  soldiers  openly  complained,  that  they  were  senl 
lo  the  extremity  of  the  world,  and  obliged  to  leave  theii 
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wives,  [heir  children,  and  their  friends,  a  prey  to  the  barba- 
rians. To  remove  this  cause  of  opposition,  J  i.lian  permilled 
them  to  take  their  families  with  them,  and  otfered  them 
conveyances  at  the  public  expeiice.  The  commaDder  did 
sot  think  it  reasonable  to  refuse  the  indulgence  which  they 
ardeotly  begged,  of  being  permitted  to  bid  their  general 
farewell.  Julian  spoke  to  them  with  kindness,  gratefully 
acknowledged  their  past  exploits,  and  recommended  to 
them  a  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
Conatantiua.  The  Boldiers  heard  the  latter  part  of  his 
speech  in  gloomy  silence;  and  die  officers,  whom  the  Ceesar 
had  entertained,  afler  retiring  from  the  feast,  mutually 
lamented  the  severity  of  their  fate,  which  tore  them  from  a 
general  whom  they  loved,  and  from  a  country  which  con- 
tained all  they  held  dear.  A  conspiracy,  the  only  expedient 
which  could  prevent  the  dreaded  separation,  was  proposed^ 
as  has  been  imagined,  by  some  warm  partisans  of  Julian, 
and  approved  by  the  whole  army.  The  ferment  continued 
to  increase;  and  at  midnight,  the  impatient  multitude  en- 
compassed the  palace  of  the  Cffisar,  and  pronounced  the 
irrevocable  words,  "  Julian  Augustus." 

For  some  time,  Julian  strenuously  rejected  the  proffered 
honour;  but  being  informed  by  tlie  soldiers,  "  that  if  he 
wished  to  live,  he  must  consent  to  reign,"  he  accepted  the 
dignity  of  Augustus,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  apologise  to 
Conslantius,  and  to  concede  every  thing,  escept  the  sove- 
reignly of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps  with  all  their 
appendant  royalties,  which  he  claimed  in  full  right.     Con- 
stantiiis,  however,  required  him  to  renounce  the  rank  of 
Augustus,  and  acknowledge  himself  a  dependant  on  the  su- 
preme head  of  the  empire.     Jidian,  therefore,  had  made    , 
considerable  progress  towards  establishing  himself  not  only    i 
as  a  partner,  but  as  paramount  of  the  empire,  when  he  wad 
informed  of  the  almost  sudden  death  of  Constantius,  who 
breathed  his  last  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  thd 
twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.    This  prince  was  temperate,  but 
uxorious,  and  inheriled  the  defecU  without  the  abilities    I 
of  his  father.     In  religion,  he  was  rather  a  sectary  than    I 
a  Christian.  '   I 

{A.  D.  361.)  Julian  now  acquired  the  undisturbed  pos-  ] 
session  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  reformation  of  civil  J 
abuses  formed  ihe  first  object  of  his  attention.  He  then'  1 
endeavoured  to  suppress  Cltrislianitv.  For  this  purpose,  I 
he  began  by  reforming  the  pagan  theology,  awd  w»,^\.  vs] 

t  K.    m 
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miw  (he  rharncler  of  its  priests,  by  inculcatJug  puri^ 
of  liTe  and  lanclity  of  murals;  thereby  beariDg  mn»- 
_  luntiirjr  tMtimony  to  the  superior  excellence  of  thai  T^ 
Jifitin,  whkh  he  laboured  to  nbotisb.  Without  per3^ 
'CBting,  be  attaclced  the  Christians  by  ihe  more  dangti- 
4b*  policy  of  treating  them  with  contempt,  aad  tmai- 
fag  them,  aa  vitionaries,  from  employments  and  offic&c' 
"-  Hrt. 

This  prince,  after  ascending  the  throne,  seems  to  haw 
ven  himself  up  wholly  to  the  duties  of  his  station.  S< 
Vaffered  neither  his  body  nor  his  mind  to  be  relaied  b; 
ibI  indulgences:  a  hasty  dinner  succeeded  a  nKwniii^ 
ill  business;  his  supper  was  still  more  tight;  iftd, 
a  short  interval  of  rest,  he  was  awakened  by  ibe 
itrance  of  fresh  secretaries,  who  had  slept  the  prectiii'^ 
way.  He  disdained  alike  the  amusements  of  the  Iheam 
md  the  circus;  and  he  wrapped  himself  up  in  pagan  fi^ 

Shy,  with  which  his  mind  had  been  early  imbued.  Thourt 
1  low  stature  and  an  unpleasing  aspect,  yet  he  waswB 
nade,  active,  and  uncommonly  expert  in  all  his  exeiciso. 
His  memory  was  extremely  tenacious,  and  he  discorerei 
much  penetration  and  presence  of  mind.  He  seemed  to 
possess  a  love  of  freedom  ;  and  though  his  apostacy  ha 
tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  character,  he  was  not  whollydo- 
titute  of  hberality,  even  to  those  who  opposed  his  fovooriv' 

A  father  having  disinheriled  his  son,  in  consequence 
of  his  renouncing  Christianity  for  paganism,  Julian  or- 
dered  them  both  into  his  presence,  and  thus  addressed 
the  father:  "  I  think  nothing  more  unreasonable  than  the 
"  use  of  force  in  matters  of  religion.  Allow  your  son  la 
"  follow  one  different  from  yours,  as  I  do  you  to  prot^ 
"  one  different  from  mine,  though  it  is  in  ray  power  w 
"  oblige  you  to  renounce  it."  The  father  answered, 
"  What  can  you  say  in  favour  of  a  wretch  detested  bj 
"  Heaven,  who  has  preferred  falsehood  to  truth,  and  ab- 
"  jured  the  faith  of  the  true  God,  to  bend  the  knee  before 
"  an  idol  >."  To  this  the  emperor  replied,  "  Here  invectives 
"  are  ill  placed;"  and  then  addressing  himself  to  the  son, 
"  he  said,  "  Since  your  father  is  deaf  to  your  entreaties, 
"  and  pays  no  regard  to  my  recommcndattoQ,  f  will  take 

The  restoration  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
attracted  the  ambitious  mind  of  the  emperor,  who  hoped. 
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that  the  completion  of  such  an  undertaking  would  at  least    I 
furnish  a  specious  arg;ument  against  the  faith  of  prophecy,    B 
and  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation  ;    but  neither  the    f 
power  of  a.  great  moDarch,  the  resources  of  an  empire,  aor 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Jewish  people,  who  contributed  both 
their  fortune  and  their  labour,  could  effectuate  the  pur- 
pose.  Ammianus  Marcelliuus  asserts,  "Thiit  horrible  ball> 
"  of  fire  breaking  out  from  the  foundations,  with  frequent  and 
"  reiterated  attacks,  rendered  the  place,  from  time  to  time, 
I      "  inaccessible  to  the  scorched  and  blasted  workmen;  and 
"  the  victorious  element  continuing  in  this  manner  obsti- 
*'  nately  and  resolutely  bent,  as  it  were,  to  drive  them  to  a 
"  distance,  the  undertaking  was  entirely  abandoned." 

Julian,  as  a  pagan,  was  a  slave  1o  the  most  bigoted  su- 
perstition, believing  in  omens  and  auguries,  and  fancying 
himself  favoured  with  an  actual  intercourse  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses.  To  avenge  the  injuries  which  the  empire  had 
I  suffered  from  the  Persians,  he  marched  into  the  heart  of 
Asia,  and  was  for  some  time  victorious,  but  was  slain  in  a 
fatal  engagement  (A.  D.  362),  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  and 
after  a  reign  of  one  year  and  eight  months  from  the  death 
of  Constancius.  Inndele  hnve  exited  hia  character  to  ihe 
highest  pitch  of  perfection  ;  whilst  Christians  have  thrown 
a  dark  shade  even  over  those  virtues  which  he  really  pos- 
sessed. In  fact,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  compound  of 
good  and  bad  qualities ;  and  it  was  probably  fortunate  for 
the  world,  that  the  latWr  had  not  time  to  develope  their  full 
malignity. 

(A.  D.  363.)  The  Roman  troops  were  dispirited  by  the 
death  of  their  commander,  but  at  length  chose  for  their  em- 
peror Jovian,  a  captain  of  the  dome«tic  guards,  who  pur- 
chased a  free  retreat  from  the  dominions  of  Persia,  by  the 
i^ominous  surrender  of  five  provinces,  which  had  been 
formerly  ceded  toGaierius.     Jovian  favoured  Christianity, 
and  restored  to  its  votaries  all  their  privileges  as  subjects.  , 
Having  indulged  freely  at  supper,  he  retired  to  rest,  and  was  I 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  after  a  mild  and  equitable  reign  of  I 
almost  twelve  months.  -    I 

(A.  D.  364.)    The  Roman  throne  remained  without  n  I 
master  ten  days ;    after  which,  Valentinian,  a  native  ot  J 
Cibalis,  in  Pannonia,  who,  by  his  matchless  strength  anj  I 
I    dexterity,  had  gained  ihe  esteem  and  respect  of  the  army,  I 
i    was  elected  emperor  by  the  soldiers.     He  associated  witU  1 
I   himself  in  the  government  hia  brother  Valens,  and  oo-  1 
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IkodbJ  Ok  flnnl  Kpamtion  of  tlie  Western  and  EasMii 
Bpira,  by  iMigning  1o  his  cullea^e  the  prelecluK  'i 
m  KatI,  wilb  tlte  rapiDil  of  Const imtinople,  while  be 
lained  lllyricum,  Itsly,  nnd  Gaul,  and  fixed  his  court  ii 
[iUn. 

'  At  Uii*  junctiin!,  thu  barbarians  presaed  on  the  froQ^ 

'l)w  Roin&n  emjiire  on  all  sides,    and    were  padualli 

{•iiiRg  their  inrtwdi  to  the  very  centre.     The  Genuu! 

burkod  (iaul  wiil  Khrtia ;    tUe   Sarmatians  aod  Qunii 

er-tan  Pannonia  ;    the  Picts,  Baxona,  Scot^,  and  Atu- 

(til,  invaded  Dritarn  ;    the   Aatiirtans,    Spain  ;    and  lli( 

_,...i,  Africa.     !t  rei|uired  all  the    brar^ry  and  coadiin 

VaJFiitinian.andalllheBltillof  hts  g^iu^s,  to  maJce  liuil 

laiuit  so  many  powerful  nations,  and  repress  such  foRnid- 

ile  invasions.     Joviaii,  however,  was  considered  as  the 

Qurii^  of  the  Germans,  as  Theodoaius  wajs  of  the  PicU; 

id  the  son  of  the  latter  was  equally    reDOwned  ia  amis. 

)e  domestic  ^vetnment  of  Vakntinian  was  vise,  eqnii- 

4c,  and  politic ;  and  he  was  a  fiivourer  of  the  ChHiiiaii 

idtipan.     His  stem  dtsposition  generally  rendered  him  ii- 

misible  to  the  dictates  of  humanity;    and    he  considenl 

itlenicncy  as  a  weakness,  and  severity  as  a  virtue     Thoo^ 

often  duped,  yet  he  took  the  most  seditious   pains 

"^er  the  truth,  atid  witli  unrelenting  severity  pi 

rrery  deviation  in  others  tVom  their  duty.      His  wile  Seven, 

nving  unjustly  acquired  an  estate,  he  first  obliged  har  tt 

restore  it,  nnd  then  repudiated  her  for  the   fault.     "' 

hibited  many  examples  of  torture,  and    everi    bun 

several  unfiiitliful  officers;    yet  the  punishments  whi(ji  he 

inflicted,  seldoni  operated  as  a  vfamtng  ou  others.     Indeed, 

he  was  so  much  the  slave  of  self-conceit,  and  etitertain«d  | 

so  high  an  opinion  of  bis  own  talents  and   sagacity,  that  It 

was  probably  considered  as  meritorious   to  deceive  hia 

No  one  dared  to  advise  him,  lest  tliey  should   ofTend  hira 

for  he  was  easily  provoked :    and  his  anger,  when  once 

excited,  was  little  short  of  madness.     However,  he  i 

without  bright  parts  in  his  character.     In  an  age  aboumi- 

ing  with  religious  contention,  his  wise  and  moderate  govem- 

iiient  contributed  to  soften  the  manners,  and    abate  the 

|)rejudices  of  religious  factions.      He  died  at  the  age  ol 

tiriy-live,  and  left  his  throne  to  his  son  Grutian,  whom  he 

had    invested    with    the    purple  from   bis   earliest    reara  , 

(A.  D.  375). 

In  the  second  year  cf  the  reign  of  Valcns,  a  compc 
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tilor  for  the  throne  arose  in  the  persou  of  Procopius,  a 
kinsman  of  Julian,  who  wus  betrayed  by  his  troops,  and- 
ieing  taken  prisoner,  was  decapitated  by  order  of  ihe- 
emperor.  Valens  in  temperately  supported  the  Arian, 
Jleresy,  imd  inveterately  persecuted  the  orthodox,  agaiu»t 
_  ijirhoni,  as  he  thought  disgrace,  exclusion  from  offices, 
L*  tpoliations  of  property,  and  even  exile,  insufBcient,  he  also. 
employed  tortures  and  death.  With  all  the  Bupetstitloui 
prejudices  of  a  httle  mind,  he  directed  his  attention 
equally  to  divines,  sorcerers,  astrologers,  deliverers  of, 
oracles,  fortune-tellers,  and  the  deceivei's  and  deceived. 
of  every  kind.  Every  book  which  contained  circles  or 
lines,  ^gures  of  animals,  or  delineations  of  the  human 
body,  was  sought  for  with  the  most  vexatious  industry 
and  persevering  diligence,  and  considered  as  the  abo- 
minable collections  of  a  diabolical  science,  and  an  instru- 
ment of  sorcery,  deserving  to  be  committpd  to  the  flames. 
Unhappy  were  those  in  whose  possession  were  found 
Bucii  manuscripts,  which,  though  there  only  by  chance, 
brought  on  the  possessor  the  same  punishment,  as  it  they 
tjad  been  applied  to  forbidden  arts.  Valens,  on  being 
itiformecl  that  some  peraon  had  cnnsulted  an  oracle  to 
know  who  was  to  be  his  successor,  and  was  told  that  his 
name  began  with  Tkeod,  ordered  all  the  bearers  of  those 
fatal  letters  to  be  massacred.  The  persecution  fell  heaviest 
on  the  pagan  philosophers,  whom  Julian  the  apostate. 
had  so  much  encouraged,  and  who  constituted  a  kind  of 
religious  society  in  which  polytheism  was  professed.  This' 
conduct  alienated  from  him  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  and' 
rendered  him  odious  and  detestable.  When,  therefore,  he 
left  Constantinople  the  last  tinie,  its  inhabitants  swore,' 
that  he  should  never  re-enterthat  city  and  find  them  there., 
"  May  Valens  be  burnt  alive!"  Iieoame  a  common  impre- 
cation, and  proved  prophetic.  During  the  whole  reign  of 
Valens,  he  had  been  constantly  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Goths,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths,  or  Eastern  and  Western  Goths,' 
and  who,  having  been  expelled  from  their  posse3sioni<  along' 
the  mouths  of  the  Borysthenes  and  Niester,  and  impelled' 
Torwards  by  the  Huns,  a  barbarous  halion  from  the  north-' 
west  of  Asia,  presented  themselves  on  the  banks  of  thcr 
Danube,  and  earnestly  entreated  the  Romans  to  receive" 
them  into  the  empire.  Vulens  imprudently  gave  tb^m  kU 
tlemeots  in  Thrace ;    but  soon  alter  being  irritated  viHa 
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bad  usag«,  they  look  up  anna  under  their  VJng  Fritigtn; 
and  being  Joined  by  the  Huiis  and  Alans,  tliey  det'ciud 
the  [lomnna  in  a  pitched  battle  near  the  city  of  Adtigno(il( 
(A.  D.  37H).  VaWa  being  wouoded  in  the  eugagenitBl. 
WM  removed  to  a  nt-ighbouring  cottage,  which  wa£  tenu 
(ira  by  the  enemy,  nnd  in  it  was  consumed  the  emjiaix 
of  the  Eut.  The  Goths,  nnoppoaed,  ravaged  Acliuia  t«i 
Paitnonia. 

By  the  death  of  Valens.Graiian,  exclusively  ofhisehut 

of  the  Weil,  fuuiid  himself  possessed  of  the  whole  CaitEii 

npire  ;  and  sensible  that  this  wtis  a  burden  which  bt  m 

~   'tie  to  hear  unassisted  and  alone,  he  prevailed  DnTiit» 

J*,  eflerwards  Bumamed  the  Great,  to  become  hii 

lie  in  the  honours  and  toils    of  etupii^  (A.  D.^^^l 

Cnder  these  emperors,  religion  was  cherished,  and  ilsinin» 

obtained  a  very  powerful  inQuence  in  the  state.   Tl« 

Mrly  fame  of  Gratian  was  equal  to  that  of  the  most  cel» 

fcbrated  princes;  and,  belbre  he  had  finished  his  twenlidi 

■  year,     ne    had     endeared    himself    by  his    amiable  < 
I  position,  affable  manners,  courage,   and  conduct,  to 

I  wldiers,  his  friends,  and  his  people.  However,  the  s  _ 
I  deeding  years  of  his  reign  undertnined,  in  some  degreav 
I  Ibat  reputation,  the  basis  of  which  had  been  laid  witb  w 
Inuch  care.     Alter  the  death  or  removal  of  ihe  faitUui 

■  aounsellors  of  his  father,  he  became  the  dupe  of  less  able, 
but  more  pliant  ministers,  who  fliittered  his  errors,  or  eveu 
created  them.  Disgusted  with  his  conduct,  the  soldnn 
almost  universally  deserted,  and  joined  Maximus,  who  l»d 
revolted,  and  who  put  the  emperor  of  the  Weal  to  death, 
after  a  reign  of  eight  years. 

Several  important  considerations  induced  Theodosius 
to  accept  the  proffered  alliance  of  the  usurper  and  assasaiu 
of  Gratian;  and  he  only  stipulated,  that  Maximus  shoalJ 
content  himself  with  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
that  Valentinian  II,,  the  brother  of  Gratian,  should  be  se- 
cured in  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  Western 
Illyricum.  Maximus  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  these  con- 
ditions: but,  at  length,  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty,  be 
caused  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  be  marched  over 
the  Alps,  and  exptUing  Valentinian,  became,  for  a  short 
time,  the  undisputed  ruler  of  the  West.  However,  M»%- 
imus  was  defeated  by  TheoUosius  (A.  D.  388),  who  abi 
doued  him  to  the  vengeance  of  the  soldiers,  and   i 
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to  the  states  of  Valentiniau  tbose  provinceB  which  had  been 
3ciieil  from  tlie  usurper. 

No  sooner  was  Theodosius  withdrawn,  than  the  aspiri 
inisters  of  the  humane  but  timid  ValeLitiniaii  began  to 
miineer  over  their  master,  who  was  strangled  in  hia  apart^ 
inent  by  Arbogastes,  a  Frank,  whom  the  soldiers  had  raised,, 
without  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  to  the  rank  of  general 
(A.  D.  39 1 ).  The  artful  Frank  did  not  assume  the  purple  . 
himself,  but  invested  with  it  Eugenius,  who  had  made  hia 
way  to  honour  and  distinction  by  his  reputation  for  elo- 
quence. They  were  defeated  and  slain  by  TheodosiuB, 
whose  sole  authority  the  Roman  world  now  acknowledged, 
and  who,  instead  of  persecuting  his  pagan  subjects  who 
had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  late  usurper,  endeavoured 
to  open  their  eyes,  and  withdraw  them  from  error  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  This  prince,  who  was  deservedly 
sumamed  the  Great,  was  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  the 
Roman  state.  He  successfully  repelled  the  encroachment* 
of  the  barbarians,  and,  by  wholesome  laws,  secured  thQ 
prosperity  of  his  people.  He  died  at  Milan,  after  a  pros- 
perous and  glorious  reign  of  sijfteen  years,  and  left  to  hig 
son  ArcEidius  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  £tnd  tO  Hcino> 
rius  the  sceptre  of  the  West,  the  former  of  whom  was  only 
eighteen,  and  the  latter  no  more  than  eleven  years  of  age. 
(Ai  D.  395.)  Theodosius  had  appointed  Rufin us  guardiaii 
or  minister  to  Arcadius,  and  Stiiichb  to  Honorius.  Rit- 
finuB  was  a  Gascon,  and  possessed  diligence  and  capa- 
city ;  but  pride,  malice,  and  covetousness,  tarnished  all  his 
valuable  qualities.  Stiliclio  was  of  Vaifdalic  origin,  and 
his  strength  and  stature  admirably  fitted  him  for  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  in  which,  by  his  prudence  and  valour,  be 
had  attained  a  high  rank.  Tlieouosius  had  recommended 
to  him,  with  hb  last  breath,  the  care  of  his  sons,  and  of 
the  republic.  Though  the  person  and  court  of  Honorius, 
at  Milan,  readily  acknowledged  the  ascendancy  of  Stilicho, 
yet  the  latter  soon  shewed  a  desire  of  that  superiority  iq 
the  government  of  the  East  also;  and,  for  that  purpose,  he 
procured  the  asassination  of  Rutinus.  But  though  Stilicho 
gratified  his  revenge  by  the  murder  of  his  rival,  his  ambi- 
tion was  disappointed;  and  the  emperor  Arcadius  pre- 
ferred to  the  stern  genius  of  a  foreign  warrbr  the  obse- 
quious arts  of  t)tc  eunuch  EutropiuB,  who  was  cruel,  de» 
ceilful,  ungrateful,  and  suspicious. 

Honorius,  who  was  then  fourteen  yeara  o(  a^t,  wsasiv^i. 
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id«u)i:faUr  of  Stilicbo:  but  die  comammaliot 
jal  nuptial*  wa*  delaved  by  the  frigidity  or  b)i 
jcaomporor:  nn<l  ftfuria,  after  being  ten  y«ais 
'nl  ■  virgin.  Hoiioriu«  pussessed  neither  taleaisDH 
t,  and  amiMKd  himseirwitji  feeding'  poultry  and«mt 
;ations.  However,  llie  valour  and  abilities  of  Af 
erjpnenil  Tor  a  loii^  time  comprasated  for  the  i'<» 

id  indolence  of  the  monarch,  and  repelled  lif  ii- 

if  the  Itairbariiuis.  who  now  multiplied  their  aOaiii 

m  Ooihs,  undrr  the  ennduct  of  the  renowned  Alinc, 
ipKCul  their  devail^ttiona  to  the  very  walls  of  Cot- 
lanlinuph'.  and  filled  all  Greece  wiih  ths  terror  of  that 
lluric  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  minitiiefi  <i 
I,  by  which  he  vvas  nx'o^iised  master-genenl  c' 
lUyricuni.  After  reinforcing  his  arm^  with  fresh  boris 
H  barbarians,  this  chief  penetrated  into  Italy,  nsi  ip- 
DToached  the  palace  of  Milan,  before  tbe  emperor  wuto- 
lible  of  his  danger.  Stilicho,  however,  gave  him  a  cook 
I  plele  defeat,  in  which  several  thousands  were  slaio,  sa^ 
I"  among  llie  captives  was  the  wife  of  Alaric,  who  was  (M- 
jKllcd  ig  implore  the  clemencv  of  the  victor  (A.  D.  4031- 
Soon  after,  Arcadius,  the  emperor  of  the  Bast,  died  is 
the  ihirty-lirsl  year  of  his  age,  and  lefl  his  throne  to  a  kh, 
named  Theodosius,  who  was  still  an  infant.  Notwilb- 
standing  the  services  and  abilities  of  Stilieho,  and  the  sBie 
of  the  empire  at  that  time,  Honorius  being  persuaded  thS" 
his  father-in-law  held  intelligence  with  Alaric,  and  '■^ 
called  him  into  Italy,  ordered  him  to  be  assassinated, 
pudiated  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Stilicbo,  and  caused 
son  Eucherius  to  be  put  to  death  (A.  D.  408). 

Alaric  being  assisted  by  the  foreign  auxiliarii 
wivea  and  children  had  been  inhumanly  massacred 
Olympins,  the  successor  of  Stilieho,  laid  aieg«  to  R< 
which  he  reduced  to  the  moat  dreadful  extremity  (A.  D. ' 
The  Romans  seemed  disposed  to  negotiate,  ratljer  than 
and  received  as  emperor  Attalus,  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
was  obtruded  on  them  by  Alaric.  but  who,  presuming 
'^uarrel  wtih  his  protector,  was  soon  deposed  from  his  poi 
In  proportion  to  the  concessions  which  were  made  ti  ' 
Alarii-  rose  in  his  demands.  Honorius  was  dilatory 
payment  of  the  money  which  he  had  promised,  ai 
(lothic  chieftain  was  aciive  to  enforce  it.  At  length 
I'jmine  had  made  the  most  drcadfiil  ravages  in  Rur 
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means  of  a  conspiracy,  the  imperial  city  was  abandoned  ti 
the  licentious  fury  of  the  tribes  of  GeiinEiny  and  Scythia 
(A.  D.  4 1 0).  "All  the  riches  of  the  world,"  said  Alaric  to 
his  soldiers,  on  entering  the  gate,  "  are  here  coDcentred: 
"  to  you  I  abandon  them;  but  I  command  you  lo  spill  the 
"  blood  of  none  but  tlie  armed,  and  to  spare  such  as  take 
"refuge  in  the  churches."  The  pillage  lasted  six  days; 
and  the  Goths  fired  the  town  in  various  places,  and  levelled 
many  of  the  most  splendid  edilices  with  the  ground.  Thus 
fell  Rome,  the  proud  and  ma^ificent  capital  of  the  uni- 
verse, whiiih,  for  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-three  years,  had 
stretched  the  arms  of  her  power  over  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  habitable  globe, 

Alaric,  who  was  preparing  for  the  conquest  of  Sicily  and 
Africa,  died  at  this  era  of  his  highest  glory.  Honoriug,  in- 
stead of  profiling  by  this  event  to  recover  his  lost  provinces, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  his  successor  Adolphus,  gave  him 
in  marriage  his  sister  Flacidia,  and,  in  order  to  secure  his 
friendship,  ceded  to  him  a  portion  of  Spain,  of  the  remain- 
der of  which  a  great  part  had  before  been  occupied  by  the 
Vandals.  Soon  after,  he  allowed  to  theBurgundians  a  just 
title  to  tlieir  i;oDqiiest9  in  Gaul ;  and  thus  the  Western  em- 
pire was  gradually  mouldering  from  the  dominion  of  its  an- 
cient masters." 

Theodoaius  II.,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  governed  under 
the  tuition  of  his  sister  Pulcheria,  who  took  the  reins  of 
empire  into  her  hands,  and,  though  only  sixteen,  evinced 
a  great  capacity  for  ruling.  She  was  equally  mistress  of 
the  court  and  the  state.  Theedosius  married  Athenais,  the 
daughter  of  the  Athenian  philosopher,  Leontius. 

While  the  empire  of  the  East  was  solely  directed  by 
women,  that  of  the  West  was  not  less  so  from  tlie  ascend- 
ancy which  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  maintained 
over  that  emperor.  Honorius  died  of  a  dropy,  after  a 
reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  pregnant  with  great  events, 
some  of  which  reflect  immortal  honour  on  his  generals,  but 
scarcely  one  of  them  on  the  emperor  himself  (A.  D.  423). 
It  ought  to  be  obser\'ed,  thai  the  regular  forces  being 
gradually  withdrawn  from  Britain,  in  the  reign  of  Honorius, 
in  order  to  repel  the  Goths  and  other  enemies  of  the 
empire,  that  island  became  wholly  independent  of  tlie 
Roman  power  (A.  D,  409);  and  the  claims  of  allegiance 
and  protection  were  siicceeded  by  the  mutual  offices  of 
national  friendship. 
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While  tlie  ministers  of  the  East  wen  deliberatin;,  t 
meant  lliruiie  of  llic  West  was  usurped  by  Juhn,  an  »  |l 
[)*rial  accretary,  suppotied  by  Aetius,  a  very  able  gener' 
who  undertook  to  cn^r^ge  the  Huns  to  act  against  Tfa«M 
aius,  ir  ho  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  tool  of  ^■<|j 
krabition.  However,  (he  emperof  of  the  East  aniicipdr 
the  dt*igat  of  Aetius,  sent  his  aunt  Placidia  into  the  W 
with  her  Ma  Vulcntinian,  whom  he  invesed  with  suptov  ' 
authority,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  under  the  regency  of  to 
mother.  To  support  their  claims,  they  were  accompinial 
hy  an  army,  commanded  by  Ardaburius,  and  liia  ■ 
Aapar.  The  fleet  bein^  dispersed  by  a  dreadful  temjni. 
the  vessel  which  carried  Ardaburius  was  wrecked  on  ih 
cout :  and  he  himaelf  was  taken  and  conducted  lo  Jolini: 
Ravenna,  who  gave  him  a  friendly  reception,  and  alloiW 
him  the  full  liberty  of  the  town.  This  impolitic  indulgeH 
was  rewarded  by  the  priHOner  sending'  intelligence  to  AspUi 
that  the  soldicrs'of  John  were  not  well  alTected  to  ika 
master's  cause,  and  desiring  him  to  hasten  with  hb  troi^ 
to  Ravenua.  According;ly,  Aapar  marching  thither  \a 
mediately,  found  the  ^tes  open,  seized  upon  the  nsurpf. 
&nd  flen't  him  to  Placidia,  who  caused  his  head  U  t( 

,  being  informed  of  this  catastrophe,  prudeatll 
determineil  to  muke  his  submission,  and  was  agaiu  n* 
ceived  into  favour,  and  constituted  commander  ofagn^ 
p»rt  of  the  troops  of  the  empire.  But  not  being  oh 
disposition  to  be  satished  with  divided  power,  he  saw  nitl 
jeulouty  and  malignant  eyes  the  estimation  in  which  Bw 
fiice,  an  oHicer  commendable  both  for  his  virtues  td 
abilities,  was  regarded  at  the  court  of  Valentinian  III 
Though  Boniface  had  displayed  the  most  consiunmai' 
lalenH  in  Africa,  yet  the  insidious  Aetiua  insinuated  i' 
Placidia  every  thing  unfavourable  to  the  character  aii 
views  of  his  rival,  and  had  the  address  to  procure  his  reulL- 
Boniface,  whom  Aetius  had  privately  informed  that  lb i 
empress  had  laid  a  plot  for  his  destruction,  refused  ■ 
obey  the  imperial  mandate,  and  was,  therefore,  declar  ' "' 
enemy  to  the  stale. 

At  the  same  time,  Aetius  was  appointed  genera  _. 
of  all  the  troops  of  the  empire,  and  sent  against  Boni 
who   gave   his   rival   a  defeat,  but  who,  distrustia^l) 

iiigth  to  cope  singly  with  his  enemies,  called  i)     ' 


sistauce  of  Gcviaetk,  tvn^  of  the  Vandals. 
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it  they  ahouIJ  divide  Africa  between  them;    and  Gen- 
!ric,  full  of  this  agreeable  prospect,  quitted  Spain,  ac- 
mpanied  by  his  whole  community  of  men,  women,  and 
1.     However,  an  agreement  taking  place  between 
a  and  Boniface,  the  latter,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
endeavoured  to  free  Africa  from  the  Vandals,  and 
red  Genaeric  considerable  aums  of  money  if  he  would  re- 
TJreat.  But  the  Vandals  having  taken  possession  of  the  whole 

^viiintrv   f^vfMinfinir  nnlv  thrpp  f  irifm.  nf  wTiifh  Pnrthapv  waft 


mtry,  excepting  only  three  cities,  of  which  Carthage  w 
1  the  


^ine,  treated  the  proposals  with  insult,  cut  to  pieces  Uie  few 
^remaining  soldiers,  and  besieged  Boniface  in  Carthage. 
*rhere  he  maintained  himself  upwards  of  a  year;  but,  at 
"length,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender;  and  he  had  the 
j^nortification  to  behold  all  Africa,  which  he  had  once  saved, 
•'ravaged  in  the  most  cruel  manner  by  the  barbarians  whom 
■jjie  had  invited  into  that  country. 

*  During  the  whole  reign  of  Theodosius,  the  Eastern  em- 
pire was  incessantly  attacked  and  distressed  by  the  dif- 
■jerent  tribes  of  barbarians,  who  laboured,  by  reiterated 
^iForls,  to  annihilate  the  feeble  remains  of  Roman  power. 
^'A  contemporary  author  has  thus  characterized  the  sav^e 

•  Tiordes,  who  were  now  become  too  powerful  to  be  resisted, 
*knd  too  numerous  to  be  destroyed: — "The  Goths  are  de- 
ceitful, but  their  morals  are  pure ;  the  Alans  are  less  chaste, 

■•but  more  honest;  the  Franks  are  cunning,  lying,  and  per- 
■■Edious,  and  regard  even  perjury  as  ayenial  offence;  the 
^fSaxons  are  obdurate,  but  abhor  intemperance  or  excess ; 
^eGepidae  are  cruel;  the  Huns  artful  and  dissolute;  and 
■■the  Germans  drunken."  The  philosopher  will  readily  per- 
•■ceive,  that  the  evil  habits  and  vices  of  their  ancestors  ad- 


^lere,  m  a  great  measure,  to  posterity, 
*■  The  Huns  extended  their  conquests  from  the  borders  of 
■•China  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  Attila, 
^aid  waste  Mmsia  and  Thrace;  and  Theodosius,  after  a 
^mean  attempt  to  murder  this  barbarian  chief,  ingloriously 
""submitted  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute.  In  this  crisis  of 
"universal  decay,  the  Britons  implored  the  Romans  to  de- 
*fend  them  against  the  Piets  and  Scots,  but  received  for 
^answer,  that  they  were  unable  to  render  them  any  assist- 
ance. Theodosius  II.  died  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  after 
•saving  reigned  forty-two.  This  prince  seems  to  have  pos- 
^faessed  a  good  inclination  ;  but  indolence,  or  inaptitude  for 
^business,  rendered  his  inherent  virtues  of  little  avail  to  bia 


*  people. 
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lA.  D.  450.)  Dy  ihc  deatb  of  Theodosiua,  Pukkrli 
mniiied  sole  mi«tre«  of  the  empire;  but  she 
iSATCMB,  on  ronilitioti  that  he  woiiltl  ni 
ju^l  righU,  and  invested  him  with  the  imperial  pi»it 
Hp  waa  n  nnlivc  of  Tlirace,  and  tn  his  youth  had  brttif 
Vtrrly  exercised  in  poverty  and  niisfortune.  By  pi* 
»leps  he  had  risen  from  the  ranks  of  tlie 
butie  and  tenator. 

Attita,  who  has  been  cal1(><l  "  the  Scourge  oF 'inL 
inenai'ed  the  two  sovereigns  of  the  Easlem  and  Wmb 
empires.  After  having  sufficiently  pluikder«d  th*  ~ 
of  the  East,  he  turned  his  amis  to  the  West,  whtitt 
Iceptre  vibrated  in  the  feeble  hands  of  Valentioiui  H. 
who  hail  jusl  lost  his  mother  Placidia,  and  with  bs  i> 
best  defence.     The  emperor  extricated   himself  rron  * 

r resent  difficulty  by  a  sum  of  gold,  and  averted  Im 
laly  this  scourge,  which  already  impended  over  C* 
where  Atiila  was  defeated  by  Aetius.  who  comoiuidcJ  ■ 
lliat  province.  By  the  death  of  Attila,  the  earth 
livered  from  a  warrior,  who  had  never  suffered 
to  enjoy  any  repose,  and  who  had  never  enjoyed  any  to 
8t>lf.  The  emperor  of  the  Wcgi  was  assassitiatetl  by  Mb 
tnus.  whose  wife  he  had  basely  violated,  and  who  en  ' 
two  barbarians  to  dispitch  die  tyrant  (A.  D.  45o), 
■WHS  the  merited  end  of  a  prince,  who,  during  a  i 
thirty  years,  was  neither  loved,  respected,  nor  feared  byl 
people. 

Petronius  Maximus,  the  instigator  of  Valentinian'!  n 
der,  was  saluted  emperor  by  the  senate,  and  forced 
empress  Eudoxia  to  his  arms.  However,  she  secretlji 
plored  the  Ling  of  the  Vandals  to  rescue  her  from  ^ 
than  captivity;  and  Genseric  eagerly  embraced  thiso]? 
timity  of  di^uising  his  rapacious  designs,  under  the  if 
cioiis  names  of  jualice  and  compassion,  and,  with« 
nierous  fleet  of  Moors  and  Vandals,  arrived  at  the  m 
of  the  Tiber.  Maximus  was  killed  by  one  of  his  * 
soldiers,  who  thus  terminated  a  short  and  feehleief 
(A.  D.  455).  Genseric  pillaged  Rome,  and  aflei  i 
gently  collecting  whatever  remained  of  public  i 
wealth,  conveyed  it  to  his  vessels,  and  returned  in 
to  Carthage. 

(A.  D.  456.)  Avttus,  who  commanded  in  Oaul,  wnA 
miiiated  by  the  representatives  of  that  province  tofl 
Bceplreot  iW'WeaV-,  Wl  Vxt  was  deposed  by  count  Ricji 
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s  the  grandson  of  Wallia  by  the  mother's  side,  and 
■  n  that  of  his  father  was  descended  from  the  nation  of  the 
jiievi.  After  returning-  from  a  conquest  over  the  Vandais, 
jlicimer  boldly  proclaimed  to  Avitus,  that  his  feeble  reign 
j'as  at  an  end.  Avltua,  without  resistance,  descended  from 
is  throne,  and  assumed  the  sacred  character  of  bishop  of 
^lacentia,  but  was  at  last  sacrificed  to  the  implacable  re- 
entment  of  [he  senate. 

On  the  abdication  of  AvituG,  Ritrimer  elevated  to  the 
"hrone  Majorian,  whose  virtues  derived  additional  lustre 
Vom  being  contrasted  with  the  (jualities  of  his  immediate 
Predecessors,  and  who,  after  a  reign  of  not  quite  four 
^ears  and  a  half,  was  murdered  on  the  river  Iria,  and 
tith  him  expired  the  hopes  of  Italy  and  of  the  Roman 
'lame.  All  tlie  civil  regulations  of  Majorian  tended  to 
tie  relief  of  the  oppressed,  the  purity  of  morals,  and  the 
«storation  of  whatever  had  decayed  or  been  destroyed  in 
tie  capital.  Hts  military  preparations  pointed  principally 
owards  the  recovery  of  Africa;  and  with  this  view  he 
.ttracted,  by  his  liberality,  many  thousands  of  the  Ge- 
Bidee,  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Suevi,  the  Alani,  and  other 
barbarians  of  the  remote  rorth,  who  assembled  in  the 
■lains  of  Liguria.  In  the  midst  of  a  severe  winter,  the 
tmperor,  clad  in  complete  armour,  conducted  them  over 
lie  Alps,  and  afterwards  vanquished,  and  admitted  to  an 
lUiance  Genseric,  the  martial  king  of  the  Goths.  How- 
ever, a  dreadful  sedition,  fomented  by  count  Ricimer,  soon 
I  fter  obliged  Majorian  to  resign  the  sceptre ;  and  foTir 
lays  after  his  resignation,  it  was  reported  that  he  died  of  a 
lysentery. 

Ricimer  now  invested  with  the  purple  Lebius  Sevenis, 
•.n  obscure  person,  whose  life  and  reign,  which  lasted  no 
■  onger  than  they  were  agreeable  to  his  patron,  were  pro- 
tracted to  six  years.  During  that  period,  Italy  was  af- 
flicted by  the  incessant  depredations  of  the  Vandals,  who 
ipread  the  terror  of  their  arms  from  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  (A.  D.  462).  The  emperor 
:>f  the  East  purchased,  by  a  valuable  consideration,  a  ne- 
c^essary  peace ;  and  the  fury  of  the  Vaadak  was  confined 
to  the  territories  of  the  West. 

On  the  death  of  Marcian,  Leo  of  ThrBce,arailitary  tribune, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  empire,  in  conse- 
t|ucnce  of  the  refusal  of  Aspar  and  his  son  Ardaburius,  two 
powerful  nobles,  who,  being  Arians,  would    not  venture 
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to  ucame  the  dindem.  With  the  general  appitibu 
of  the  Romans,  I^o  inve&ted  Anthemius,  count  itin 
Eut,  a  patrician  and  pro-consul,  with  the  piirfde  ofi 
West.  A  difference,  however,  took  place  belwe«i  fife 
tnius  and  the  still  powerful  Ricimer,  wlvt  resolved  t|fl 
Tcn  hii  dirone.  Having,  therefore,  taken  Rome  bjaM 
Riciuicr  renewed  the  crimes  of  Alaric  and  Getuei^| 
Anthcmins  to  death,  and  proi^laimed  Olybrius  in  iifl^| 
(A.  D,  472).  The  latter  lived  only  a  short  iia»im 
Rioimer   hinigelf  died   two  months   after  be  had  ofl 

Leo,  emperor  of  the  Eaat,  displeased  tliat  G!.Vfl^| 
the  nephew  of  Ricimer,  had  caused  [limself  to  be  pr»^l^B 
eniperur  of  the  West  at  Ravenna,  raised  up  againsl  Iqfl 
rival  called  Julius  Nepos,  who  n'as  the  nephew  of  Mi^| 
linus,  and  who,  having  deposed  Glycerius,  was  uJfl 
ledged  by  the  Italians  and  provincials  of  (jaul.  I^H 
after  an  equivocal  reign  of  five  years,  was  depoaaJMB 
barbarian  con  federates,  who,  under  the  command  ofOnH 
advanced  from  Rome  to  Ravenna.  Orestes  was  dao^| 
from  an  illustrious  family  in  Pannonia,  and,  disdainoH 
obey  the  Ostrogoths,  to  whom  his  native  country  yan^l 
enlisted  into  the  armies  of  Rome.  The  troops,  when  Ofl 
declined  the  purple,  readily  consented  to  acknowleJuJ 
son  AuguBtulus,  a  child,  as  emperor  of  the  West  m 
soldiers,  however,  demanding  that  a  third  part  of  H 
should  be  divided  among  them,  Orestes  refused  to  subifl 
to  the  ruin  of  an  innocent  people,  and  was  put  todei^| 
Odoacer,  a  bold  barbarian,  who  headed  the  confedefl 
and  who  despoiled  Augustulus  of  the  imperial  omu^| 
and  compelled  him  to  signify  his  resignation  to  theidH 
Odoacer  did  not  assume  the  imperial  diadem,  but^| 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Italy.  ^H 

(A.  D.  476.)  Thus  ended  the  empire  of  the  West^fl 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  from  the  building  of  |H 
and  five  hundred  and  seven  after  the  foundation  ^| 
Roman  monarchy  by  die  battle  of  Actium.  WritesH 
not  failed  to  remark,  that  the  empire  began  in  Aug^l 
and  ended  in  a  prince  called  by  a  diminutive  of  tbeS 

Britain  had  been  long  abandoned  by  tlie  Romaiu,'fl 
was  now  possessed  by  the  Saxons ;  Spain  was  in  the  W 
session  of  the  Goths  and  the  Suevi ;  and  Africa  in  ihill 
the  Vandals.     Gaul  was  divided  amon^  the  BurgandW 
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the  Goths,  the  Franks,  and  the  Alemanni.  At  length 
Italy  herself,  aod  Rome  the  magnificent,  which  had  for 
ao  many  ages  imposed  laws  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  aub- 
mitted  to  a  barbarian,  whose  family  and  country  were 
unknown.  The  ultimate  cause  which  produced  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  this  ODce  magnificent  fabric,  was  its 
tness.  The  extension  of  its  dominion  weakened  the 
nr  of  its  frame;  the  vices  of  the  conquered  nations 
Infected  the  victorious  legions ;  selfish  interest  supplanted 
She  patriotic  affection;  the  martial  spirit  was  purposelj 
'debased  by  the  emperorfi,  who  dreaded  its  effects  on  their 
^n  power ;  and  the  whole  mass  being  thus  corrupted  and 
(Bnervated,  was  easily  overthrown  and  destroyed  by  the  tor- 

rit  of  barbarians. 
Leo  still  governed  the  East,  and  was  more  fortunate 
than  Anthemius,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of 
Ricimer,  to  whom  he  owed  his  crown.  Leo,  raised  to 
khe  throne  by  Aspar  and  Ardaburiiis,  maintained  himself 
ia  opposition  to  these  two  men,  and  even  got  rid  of  these 
troublesome  protectors,  who  soon  wished  to  displace  hira. 
fie  united  his  younger  daughter,  named  Ariadne,  to  Zeno, 
who  was  of  an  illustrious  Isaiirian  family,  and  whom  he 
made  a  patrician,  captain  of  his  guards,  and  commander 
of  all  the  troops  of  the  East,  with  the  expectation  of  the 
empire.  But  as  his  son-in-law  was  agreeable  neither  ta 
the  people  nor  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  in  order  that 
the  imperial  sceptre  might  not  pass  from  the  hands  of  his 
'family,  L*o,  now  old  and  infirm,  created  his  grandson  Leo, 
the  oifspring  of  Zeno,  Cresar. 

Leo  died  of  a  flux  at  an  advanced  age,  after  a  reign  of 
■•eventeen  years,  and  the  empire  of  the  East  devolved  on 
his  grandson  Leo,  whose  death  happening  soon  after,  the 
fether  of  the  child,  who  had  changed  his  barbarous  appel- 
lation of  Traacalisseus  for  the  Greek  of  Zeno,  was  left  sole 
iperor  (A.  D.  474).  Zeno  was  deformed,  and  after  being 
Ifaised  to  the  throne,  evinced  those  vices  to  which  be  had 
(before  been  addicted.  Being  subject  to  an  epilepsy,  his 
iwnpress  Ariadne,  who  loved  him  not,  is  said  to  have  caused 
Aim  to  be  precipitately  interred  in  one  of  his  fits,  though  he 
was  not  really  dead  (A.  D.  491).  A  noise  was  heard  in  the 
■.coffin,  which  she  would  not  suffer  to  be  opened  !  and  it  woa 
discovered  some  days  after,  that  Zeno  had  devoured  the 
■£eah  oft'  his  own  arms.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
»fter  a  reign  of  seventeen  years. 
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-P'W'SbjMk  1^;**^'    hiultaad,    Ariadne  hi 
^iTutnErinpcrin)  litle  oa  Anaattsiiis,  who  had  p 
oH^W-^^AffifiVcf  iW  paUce,    and  whose  viHiK$  W| 
been  iuik,  lluti  wlieii  lie  wag  proclnimed  eniperoi in 
11,  llu:  uiiivur^  ao'Uitiuiou   w&s.  "  Reign.  Andl 
us  tlioii   liOBt  lived!"      Tiiis  prince  patronuedll 
Eitljclilaiu.  mid  pcrt«cui«d   the  orthodox.     In  lii'ii 
CouUaiiUiiopie  was  braicf^ed    by  «  Beet  of  shipi,  ^ 
were  aet  ou  firo  by  burning- glasses,   inteiiled  by  Prod 
the  inathcmulician.      At   first,    AnasUsiiis    shewed  fl 
guicriMity,  gentleness  of  disposition,   andadesireta 
mote   tile  Itapptntss  of  bis   subjects  ;    but  he  aft^M 
di-(;:eutral«d  &o  far  at  to  sell  otKces,  and  divide  die  S[L 
of  ihe  people  with  the  g:ti¥ernorB  of  provinces.    He  ij 
fomtd  dead  in  fan  chamber  in  the  eightieth  yearof  bii^l 
alter  a  reijni  <>*'  tw«Dty-ieven  years. 

(A.  D.6I8.)  Justin,  a  ratiie  of  Dacia,  to  whcil 
liber.il  donative  bad  been  intrusted  by  the  eun 
tiusfoT  conciliating  the  guards,  employed  the  money  n|/ 
own  favour,  und  was  Invested  with  the  purple  at  the  of 
sixty-eiKht.  This  prince,  like  hia  contemporary  Theoo 
kin^  of  the  Gottis,  wft;S  destitute  e\-cn  of  the  knowiedj. 
tlie  alphabet ;  but  he  was  preserved  from  exposing  h»i-  i 
capacity,  by  his  ^od  sense  in  following  the  direction  li  1 
abler  statesmen,  whom  he  had  the  wisdom  to  select.  H!  L 
relied  on  the  diligence  of  his  queestor  Proclus,  and  l' 
talents  of  his  nephew  Justinian,  whom  he  tmd  drawn  jj 
the  solitudes  of  Dacia,  and  educated  as  his  future  hi 
(A.  D.  627.)  On  the  death  of  his  uncle  Justin,  Jus 
who  afterwards  obtained  the  Burnaine  of  Great,  asi 
the  throne,  and  governed  the  Roman  empire  upwards'Jr 
thirty-eight  years.  Though  he  was  vain,  capricious,  tvni'l 
nicaf,  and  of  mean  ability,  yet  the  Roman  name  rose  k  [ 
some  time  from  its  abasement,  by  the  merit  of  his  general-. . 
With  u  numerous  army  and  a  powerful  fleet,  Belisanu!,  I 
llse  Roman  general,  set  out  for  the  conquest  of  Africa,  an' 
having  effected  a  landing  on  that  coast,  an  engagemeui  | 
followed,  in  which  Gel imer,  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  im: 
ilefeated  (A.  D.  535).  Another  battle  succeeded,  in  wbicfc , 
only  fifty  Romans  and  eight  hundred  VandaU  were  kiM  ' 
and  which  decided  the  fate  of  Africa.  The  uiifortunau  | 
Gelimerwas  led  in  triumph;  but  the  emperor  bestowed  w, 
him  an  ample  estate  in  the  province  of  Galatia,  where  b:i 
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!  retired  with  his  family  and  friends  to  a  life  of  peace,  of  af- 
fiuence,  and  probably  of  content. 
(A.  D.  537.)  A  body  offerees  under  the  conduct  of  BeLaa- 
-  rius  attacked  and  carried  Palermo  and  Syracuse  in  Sicily 
^  The  Roman  g;eneral  embarked  his  troops  at  Messina,  and, 
landing  at  Riiegium,  advanced  to  Naples,  which  became  the 
preyof  the  Romans.  Bel  isarius  then  marched  to  Rome, which 
f  opened  its  gates  to  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian,  and  which 
f  "was  besieged  for  a  year  by  the  Goths,  who  were  repelled  by 
f  Belisarius,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  within  the  walls  of 
^  Rarenna  (A.  D.  539).  The  submission  of  the  towns  and 
J  Tillages  followed  that  of  the  capital ;  and  Italy  was  wrested 
■  ftom  its  Gothic  sovereign,  and  once  more  restored  for  a 
"  short  time  to  the  dominion  of  its  ancient  masters.  From 
•  the  Persians,  who  were  at  this  period  most  formidable  ene- 
^niies  of  the  empire,  Justinian  meanly  purchased  a  peace, 
by  a  cession  of  territory  and  an  enormous  tribute  of 
i  gold. 

M  Belisarius,  whom  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor  had  re- 
called from  Italy,  on  being  re-appointed  to  the  command 
of  thai  country,  found  the  Gothic  monarchy,  which  he  had 
OYertumed,  in  some  measure  restored  by  the  valiant  and 
Tirtuous  Totila.  Belisarius  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Gothic  general,  who,  after  reserving  the 
most  precious  spoils  for  his  treasury,  abandoned  the  city  to 
the  free  pillage  of  the  soldiers  (A.  D.  546).  Belisarius, 
however,  found  means  to  repossess  himself  of  Rome;  and 
{Totila  being  repulsed  in  three  general  assaults,  the  fame 
of  the  -barbarian  sank,  as  it  had  risen,  with  the  fortune  of 
his  arms. 

Belisarius  was  again  recalled  ;  and  the  credit  of  com- 
pleting the  conquest  of  Italy,  by  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Totila,  was  reserved  for  Narses  the  eunuch,  who  had  long 
been  the  minister  of  the  palace,  and  in  whose  procession, 
Rome  for  the  last  time  saw  the  semblance  of  a  triumph. 
The  capital  of  Italy  was  soon  after  degraded  to  the  second 
rank ;  and  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna  filled  the  throne  of  the 
Gothic  kings.  The  declining  years  of  Belisarius  were 
crowned  with  a  last  victory,  in  which  he  saved  the  emperor 
and  the  capital  from  the  Bulgarians,  who,  having  pass^  the 
frozen  Danube,  spread  terror  and  consternation  to  the  very 
recesses  of  the  palace.  Howefer,  the  hero  was  accused  of 
being  implicated  in  a  dark  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
his  master,  and  after  appearing  before  tne  council,  hia  fen- 
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HialMqucilfKd.andfoTMveral  months hewaign! 
■^lOn«f  in  lii4  own  palace.  At  lengtb,  iiis  iuoix 
I  conapicuoits.  and  wn»  ackaowledged;  aiidti|| 
dnth,  which  happened  about  eight  mooihs  after, 
waa  jirobalily  hastened  by  cbagriii,  delivered  '' 
the  jcalmisy  and  ingratitude  of  the  emperor, 
nian  also  died  soon  after,  in  the  eightj-third  jcarofllj 
»f^  ;  and  iboagh  hi*  fame  is  eclipa«d  by  the  tupoifj 
Ittslre  01'  hi»  {;eneral,  the  rcriew  of  the  Roman  juriKflrj 
dctice  inlhe  oofjff,  the  pandec/s,  and  the  mstituUi.imiS' 
a  noble  monunient  of  his  spirit  and  industry. 

(A.D.S65.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Ju 
nptm  whose  bead  the  pniriarL-h  of  Constantinople  for  Uf 
first  time  placed  the  diadem,  and  the  aanals  of  wbi»en« 
ftrc    marked    by  disgrace  abroad,    and    misery  at  bwiL 
The  Lombards,  under  the  gallant  Alboio,  established  ll» 
Rclves  in  Italy,  and  guve  a  permanent  name  to  ii  poiW 
of  Ihai  country  (A.  D-  563).     The  empire  was  afBicirib) 
the  loss  of  Italy,  the  desolation   of  Africa,  and  the  w 
quMW  of  the  Peraiaos.     The  venality  of  the  ma^tittiifl 
tind  tlie  injustice  of  the  governors,   exhausted  the  ctpil^l 
And  the  provinces.    Juitin  determined  to  seek  animiwB 
(liule  successor,  and  made  choice  of  Tiberius,  the  Mtnfl 
of  the  guard,  who  was  elevated  to  the  imperial  dig;tiilj(ilfl 
the  presence  of  the  patriarch  and  the  senate  (A.  D.fT^M 
Having  thus  abdicated  the  throne,   Justin  spent  the  h^| 
four  years  of  his  life  in  tranquillity  and  retirement.       j| 

Tiberius  was  humane,  just,  temperate,  and  brmve;  hM 
his  subjects  contemplated  with  pleasure  the  virtues  vl^H 
he  possessed.  But,  unhappily  for  mankind,  in  less  iw| 
four  years  after  tbe  deelh  of  Justin,  he  fell  into  a  nxiilll 
disease,  i^hich  left  him  ouly  stifScient  time  to  bestowljfl 
djadcm  on  his  son-in-law  Maurice.  ?B 

(A.  D.  582.)  At  the  age  of  forty-three,  Maurice  M 
cended  the  throne,  and  reigned  twenty  yearv  over  ^| 
East,  amidst  almost  continual  twbulence.  Vet,  he4^| 
endued  with  sense  and  courage  to  promote  the  happin|H 
of  his  people,  and  in  bis  government  followed  the  moH 
of  Tiberius.  Tlie  army  beyond  the  Danube  revolted,  a|^| 
under  tbe  command  of  a  centurion  named  Phocas,  Tetdi^l 

■  Such  was  tlie  folp  of  Btliwtiw.  That  be  was  dtprived  of  hii  q^T 
and  obliged  to  beg  bis  breid,  ii  a  fictioa  deriired  from  a  mook  of  ill 
tiyeiflli  centuty.  I 
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•d  by  rapid  marches  to  ihe  viriiiily  of  Constantinople. 
The  unfortunate  Maurice,  with  iiis  wife  and  nine  children, 
escaped  in  a  boat  to  St.  Autonomus,  near  Cbalcedon, 
whither  Ihey  were  pursued  by  the  ministers  of  Phocaa,  who 
had  entered  Constantinople  amidst  Ihe  usual  acclamations, 
of  fortunate  power.  The  ministers  dragged  the  emperor 
from  his  sanctuary,  and  murdered  his  five  sons,  one  after 
another,  before  his  eyes.  Maurice  only  repeated,  al  every, 
wound,  the  words  of  the  prophet  David,  "  Thou  art  just, 
0  Lord!  in  all  thy  judgments."  He  was  then  killed  in 
his  turn,  on  the  dead  bodies  of  his  children,  at  the  age  of 

(A.  D.  603.)  Sanguinary  and  inexorable,  Phocas  was 
addicted  both  to  women  and  wine;  and  his  wife's  cha- 
racter was  little  better  than  his  own.  He  considered 
services  as  crimes,  and  relationship  as  a  misfortune.  At 
length,  his  capricious  cruelty  knew  no  bounds;  and  the 
itandard  of  rebellion  was  ready  to  be  erected  in  every  pro- 
vince, when  Heraelius,  the  son  of  a  governor  of  Africa  of 
the  same  name,  was  prevailed  on  to  deliver  the  earth  from 
Buch  a  monster. 

(A.  D.  610.)  Heraelius,  who  was  acknowledged,  em- 
peror by  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people,  was  of 
B  noble  family,  and  well  versed  in  war,  a  science  ex- 
tremely necessary,  at  a  time  when  the  empire  was  as-> 
sailed  on  all  sides.  Heraelius  recovered  several  provinces, 
which  the  Persians  had  dismembered  from  the  Roman 
empire,  and  defeated  Chosroes,  the  Persian  monarch,  in 
many  engagements.  Al  this  time,  Mahomet,  whose 
apostles  were  his  numerous  armies,  took  Medina  and 
Mecca,  and  began  to  spread  his  religion  in  Asia,  where 
Christianity  then  prevailed.  Though  Heraelius  was  de- 
ficient neither  in  courage  nor  ability,  yet  he  spent  >o  much 
time  in  religious  disputes  and  public  festivals,  that  he  had 
not  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 

I  (A.  D.  641.)  Heraelius  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Con- 
■tanline,  who,  afier  a  reign  of  seven  months,  is  believed  to 
have  been  poisoned  by  his  mother-in-law  Martina,  that 
her  son  Heracleonas  might  obtain  the  throne.  The  senate, 
however,  punished  her  and  her  son,  and  invested  with  the 
.purple  Constans,  the  son  of  Constantine,  and  grandson  of 
Heraelius.  This  prince  beheld  with  jealous  and  malig- 
nant eyes  his  brothei  Theodosius,  whose  virtues  endeared 
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bin\  to  the  peoi)le,  and  whom    he  caused  to  be  put  W 

death,     flemorsc  frirtbis  crime  puniued  the  royal  assism. 

and  indficed  biin  to  fix  his  resHtence  at  Syracuse,  whm 

he  governed  in  so  tyrannical   a   manner,  Ihat  he  pfriibri 

by  domestic  treaaon,  in  the   tweoiv-severtth  year  of  hn 

fvign. 

(A.  D.  ass.)  Constani  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Co* 
ituntioe,  (umamed  Pogonetug,  or  the  Beaided.  In  t» 
l^ign,  the  Saracens,  or  disciples  of  Mahomet,  peneimcJ 
«vcii  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople ;  but  they  were  iepui»l 
bj-  Consiantine,  who  was  a  pioua  and  just  prince,  and  tk 
died  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  years. 
,  (A.  D.  685.)  His  son,  Justinian  II.,  ascended  the  throne  f. 
the  sfventeenih  year  of  his  age,  and  governed  wiihtiisli 
liaughtiness  and  cruelty,  that  he  was  expelled,  and  Lcoo- 
lius,  who  had  formerly  commanded  the  Croopsof  iheB))'' 
was  proclaimed  emperor  in  his  room.  Leootius.  howtWi 
was  deposed  by  Apsimar,  one  of  his  generals,  who  assanteJ 
tile  name  of  Tiberius,  and  who  gsiined  some  importwl 
advantages  over  the  Saracens.  Justinian  having  obw^ 
the  assistance  of  Terbelis,  king  of  Bulgaria,  a  pagan  ptinO' 
besi^d  and  took  ConEtantinople,  and  put  LeoDlius  all 
Afiiiimar  to  death :  and  dnring  the  six  years  of  hij  «n 
reign,  the  rack,  the  axe,  and  the  cord,  were  in  "^ 
employed  by  this  monster,  who  seems  to  have  ] 
H  Species  of  ferocious  insanity. 
■■  It  is  said  Ihat  in  his  flight  to  TerbeJis,  the  veswlB 
j  which  he  sailed  being  in  extreme  danger,  one  of  hiiU' 
'  tendanls  entreated  him  that,  if  ever  he  recovered  thefsH 
*'pire,  he  would  forgive  his  enemies;  but  he  answtfliJ 
.  steinly,  "  May  I  be  drowned  this  instant,  if  I  forgivi  ^ 
'  tbem  \"  Hi  was  so  vindictive,  that  he  caused  the 
'  tanls  of  the  Ghersonesus  to  be  massacred  for  not 
"  ihg  paid  him  the  respect  due  to  him  when  exiled  ai. 
'  them,  as  well  as  from  a  suspicion,  which  h«  entettaint'' 
of  their  having  had  an  intention  of  giving  him  up  loTi- 
■  berius.  The  ejcecHtioners  of  this  order  having  spared  liii 
'"woinen  and  children,  the  emperor  sent  them  bad,  ani 
"^expressly  fiwbadethem  to  leave  one  cliild  alive.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  fulfilling  this  inhuman  command,  and  the  h' 
'■"of  berog'  punished  by  the  empei-or  for  not  having  obeyed 
'}.}ih  order,  induced  them  to  proclaim  their'  general  "'' 
Y>l'ppicuBi  who  found  means  to  procure  the  death  of  Ji 
man,  after  a  turbulent  reign  of  twenty-one  years.    ' 
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prince,  on  vary  slight  grounds,  declared  war  ag^irisi  Ter-. 
belis,  who  had  restored  liini  to  the  throne. 
■  (A.  D.  706.)  Phillippicus,  whom  the  soldiers  hiia  pWif  ■ 
olitiraed  emperor,  ana  who  abused  the  authority  which  to . 
had  acquired  by  tiie  death  of  tbe  tyrant,  whs  deposed ;  and 
the  people  invested  with  the  purple  Anaatasius,  jiis.  firit 
■ecretary  (A.  D.  713),  ,who  appointed  Leo,  a  native'  of 
IsBuria,  und  an  able  general,  to  the  coraniaiid  of  hia  troops. 
This  general  negociated  witjn  Anastasius  to  resign  the  crowft ; 
as  a  burtlien  loo  heavy  for  him,  and  to  retire  Co  the  enjoy-- 
ment  of  a  private  life. 

(A.  D.  718.)  In  the  rej^^n  of  Leo,  tlie  empire  of  the  East 
lost  ei-en  its  shadow  of  authority  in  Italy,  which  passed 
under  the  power  <rf  the  Lombards ;  while  Rome  submilted 
to  the  temporal,  as  well  as  to  the  spiritual  domination  of  the - 
pope."  These  reyolutiona  were  chiefly  produced,  and  ulti- 
mately coufirmed,  by  the  dispute  concerning  image  worship, 
which  so  fiercely  agitated  tlie  Chriatian  world  during  the, 
eight  and  ninth  centuries.  Leo  and  his  successors  en-  - 
deavoured  to  abolish  the  worship  of  images,  and  persecuted 
all  who  paid  them  religious  rites. 
*'  The  primitive  Christians  were  poesesMd  with  ap  nnc^^i^ 
querable  repugnance  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  in)a|e3 ;  bu^ 
'under  the  sucoesBors  of  Constantine,  tlie  bishops  jndulgett 
the  ignorant  multitude  with  a  visible  superstition.  .iTlie'  nrst 
'introduction  of  symbolic  worship  consisted  in  the  vejiei^tioa 
6f  the  cross  and  of  relics.  The  Son  of  God  was,  next,  re- 
presented under  the  form  whicb  it  was  supposed  he  jiad 
'tissumad  while  on  earth  ;  and  the  Virgin  Mary  soon  claimed, 
and  obtained  a  similar  distinction. 

It  is,  howerer,  to  be  observed,  that  dig  worship  o£ 
images  stole  into  the  church  by  insensible  degrees,  and 
was  f ittle  noticed  for  a  great  length  of  time ;  h"t  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  when  it  had  reacH^  the 
full  magnitude  of  abuse,  the  Greeks  were  awakeiled  by 
the  appreliension,  that,  under  the  mask  of  iChristianity, 
they  had  restored  the  polytheiam  of  thair  fathers.  Many- 
aeniJblE  Chriaiian*  began  tO'  express  their  disapprobation' 

*  Pope,  whirh  from  a  Oiefk  wdciI  aignifies  TbIIibi,   is  ■□  appellaliow    j 
f^ita  in   ihe   £aU  ID  ill   ChiUliinpiioitt «  and  in  )he  >V«s(,  bisb  --     ' 
were  ho  caMeil  in  sncicDl  liraei,   lliough  it  gnduallj  began  to  b« 
itrained  la  the  blihcp  of  Itome,  to  whom  il  has  now  beCD  exeliiilvely  tp- 
pioprialed  for  many  ceoturiei. 
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t  thcM  nrnbols,  which   exposed  them  lo  o\AoqKjf,  u 
rbith  cDuId  not  be  reconciled  to  the  g«Duine  iinpe — '■ 
Mhu  of  ihtdr  holy  religion ;   and    viheti    Leo,   fro 

of  iRaiiria.  had  ascended  the  throne  of  tlie  EM^ 
»  V.-M  early  inspirctl  with  a  hatred  to  ixnagea,  tloufi 
fcr  some  time  he  bowed  before  them  out  of  policy,  »*l 
lKii6ed  tlie  llunian  poiitilfa  of  his  orthodoxy  and  xeat  tPf 
annual  proceMiuiis,  and  other  mummeries  which  the  ae- ' 
Mwort  of  St.  Peter  had  sanctioned.  Jo  the  refcHmtua.i 
.«f  religion,  Leo,  beiog  provoked  ^y  resistance  and  iv 
ifectivc,  proscribed  the  existence  as  weJI  as  the  tue  tf 
(di^iouH  pictures;  demolished  the  images  of  Christ,  lb 
Virgin,  and  the  Saints ;  and  caused  a  smooth  snrftcect 
plaster  to  be  spread  over  die  churches  of  ConsUntiiiapb 
■tnci  the  provinces.  HoweTer,  tlie  people  and  clergy  wo* 
I'Aivided  with  respect  to  this  question  ;  and  the  cities  of  ^ 
East  could  not  be  broug'ht  wholly  (o  renounce  the  itorsliifl 
•f  images,  bo  long  as  the  West  remained  unanimodf 
Kttached  lo  it. 

Whilst  the  emperor  was  almost  wholly  occupied  mi 
these  disputes,  t!ie  Saracens  ravaged  tlie  eaetera  pwurf 
the  empire,  tliough  not  with  impunity,  Leo,  after  a  reigii 
tt  twenty  five  years,  and  atler  taking  proper  steps  to  sefun 
Ae  diadem  to  his  son  Constantiue,  died  in  ht^  palace  at 
Constantinople.         • 

(A.  D.  751.)  Conslantine,  who  was  usually  known  bydu 
Rppellation  of  Constanline  Copronymus.  from  the  pollntioa 
of  his  baptismal  font,  was  more  successful  than  his  faihn 
against  the  Saracens  and  Bulgarians.  He,  also,  perseeuud 
those  who  worshipped  images,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
—  I,  Leo  IV.  (A,  D,775),  who  imitated  his  violence  against 
Bnages,  but  was  opposed  by  persons  in  his  own  pali 
mud  even  by  tlie  empreaa  Irene  his  wife.  He  reigned 
five  years. 

(A.  D.  780.)  I.eo  declared  Irene  the  guardian  of 
Roman  world,  and  of  his  son  Constantine  VL,  who 
ftnly  ten  years  of  age.  Those  whoenvied  her  power, 
tlie  young  prince  to  remove  his  mother  to  a  distance;  but 
Irene,  being  informed  of  the  design,  caused  the  conspiratoit 
l«  be  publicly  flogged,  and  took  on  herself  the  charge  of 
finishing  her  son,  whom  she  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  in 
Jie  interior  of  the  palace.  Constantine  being  thus  coia- 
Mlled  to  submit  to  his  mother,  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
ler ;  utd  she  «&&  a&£twai&a  '^\(kda^aac&  w»<isi^j^  i^  ^ 
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BTmles.  CoDStantine  rose  in  his  turn ;  for  tte  people, 
ofended  with  the  tyrannical  treatment  which  she  esereised 
towards  her  son,  obliged  her  to  restore  hini  to  hia  liberty. 
The  son  conducted  his  mother,  with  the  utmost  respect,  to  a 
house  of  her  own  building,  where  she  and  aJI  her  treasure 
were  coiilined;  but  Constantine  stiLl  continuing  to  see  her; 
Ae  soon  regained  her  ascendancy  over  him,  ' 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  to  obtain  tint  aacendancy," 
titt  encouraged  his  vices,  or,  at  least,  did  not  oppose  them; 
a  fault  which  became  a  crime,  when  its  object  was  to  rend* 
ber  son  odious  and  desteatable.  By  her  advice,  he  unjustly 
divorced  his  wife  the  empress  Maria,  and  put  out  the  ever' 
of  three  of  his  iindes,  whom  he  suspected.  He  had  lefh' 
Irene  with  the  army  at  Pruga  in  Bithynia ;  aad  from  thiW 
aimy  she  sent  several  oilicers  whom  she  had  eng-a^ed  to>< 
d^>OBe  her  son.  AiTiving-  at  Constantiaople,  wtthoiit  hit-'- 
liaving  the  least  suspicion  of  their  design,  they  caused  tfaW 
e^ed  of  the  emperor  to  be  put  out  in  so  bftrbarous  a  manner' 
tfiSit  he  died  three  days  after  in  the  most  excruciating  piuiij< 
ffaving;  reigned  alone,  and  in  conjunction  with  hia  raotlier, 

Irene  now  eagerly  embraced  a  proposal  of  espousing' 
Charlemagne,  in  order  to  unite  the  two  anpires ;  but  the' 
ntatrimoniaJ  negotiation  being  divulged  to  the  inbabitaats 
of  Cooataiitinople,  they,  fearing  that  such  a  marriage  vould 
occasion  a  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire,  invested  with  the 
purple  the  great  treasurer  Nicephorue,  who  banished  Irene 
to  the  iaie  of  Lesbos,  where  she  died.  Irene  aSbrded  pro^i 
tection  to  images,  but  was  an  ambitioua  and  intriguing  wo^ 
nun,  equally  devoid  of  feeling  and  of  {ffinciple, 

(A.  D.  8U5.)  Nicepborua  united  in  hit  character  thai' 
odiua  vices  of  hypocrisy,  ingratitude,  and  avarice.  H«- 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Charlemagne,  who  was  then  in  ths', 
zenith  of  bii  power ;  but  he  was  both  unskilfid  and  unfor- 
tunate in  war.  He  was  slain  by  die  Bulgarians ;  wid  hi>, 
son  StauraciuB.  who  survived  him  only  six  months,  proved 
that,  with  die  kingdom,  he  inlierited  the  vices  of  his  Suiter,  i 
Michael,  who  h^  married  bis  sister  Procopia,  poMcssed . 
the  esteem  and  afiecUon  of  the  court  and  the  city,  and  wai 
invested  with  the  purple  (A.  D,  811).  Mli  mild  virtUM,: 
however,  were  more  atlajrted  to  the  shade  of  private  lifi; 
and,  after  Kigniog  some  time,  heabtlicadedlbelhrcBQiaBA^ 
withdrew  to  a  raonastery.  <  .    .  i    " 

(A.J}.  8>1.3>)  JjewBcsucceB^^hyI.wV,^lt^lMd.t 
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^If^lj  educated  in  a  ca*np,  and  was  fond  of  miltlaiy  pmdt  r 
— id  vbo  di-cland  violeuily  against  t)>e  «arEbt|)  of  inwe 
D.  8'20.)  He  was  deposed  by  ftlicbael,  tuniaiDed  at  | 
luueicr,  wboaeeined  ta  have  b^ea  deUveied  Crom  k^  | 
jjefiti  and  impecdios  deatb,  only  to  display  upon  a 
Tl>  dcpinred  and  ignoble  manners.  (A.  D.  B29.)  MxW  I 
^fU  niiVCM'dcd  by  his  son  Tbeophilus,  wbo  was  an  Btaem  I 
j>f  justict:,  a  friead  to  his  people,  and  perfectly  disioterMi  I 
jkDU  who.  beiDg  ahael£  and  temperate  in  himself,  «u  a 
.'wiemy  K>  eieea*  sod  uocleanneas  ia  others. 

It  u  relati^  uf  hJra,  thai  observiog-,  in  the  portofC<»  I 
•tantinuple,  a  itstA  which  appeared  richly  laAvt,  ^  I 
Hked  tuwhoni  it  belonged;  and  being  aoawered  lob"  I 
wife,  the  empieu  Theodosia,  Lc  was  extremely  <£tM  I 
find  taid,  "Shall  1  suflei  the  wife  of  an  eraperortolct  1 
trader  ?  When  princes  apply  to  conunercev  the  sBbjaffl 
will  aoon  perish  with  hung^f-"  He  then  caused  ibfenail 
to  be  burnt ;  but  if  he  had  distributed  tbe  richetvlsditl 
GOiiUiiaed,  it  might  have  been  more  useful.  He  rennil 
■ome  encellcnt  laws,  and  died  after  an  active  Kignrfl 
twelva  years. 

(A.  p.  841,)  Theodora,  the  wklow  of  Theopbiluj^ « 
pntniud  with  the  giiw-dianahip  of  the  empire,  and  uf  teH 
•on  Michael  111.,  who  was  llieii  only  in  the  fifth  jew«'  I 
bis  age.  Michael,  after  he  arrived  at  manhood,  and  wv  I 
«ni:iDcipate(l  from  all  control,  ^vehitnaelf  up  to  nnboondcl  I 
licentiousness,  and  studiously  imitated  the  ignoble  pur9iii>| 
of  Nero,  and  the  scandalous  exceaaes  of  Heliogabalr^ 
Basil,  whom  Michael  had  raised  from  the  lowest  st 
the  dignity  of  Ceesar,  and  appointed  his  rolleague, 
the  royal  chamber  in  the  hours  of  sleep  and  iittoxicati 
and  slew  the  son  of  Theophilus  in  the  thirtieth  year  rf 
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(A^  D.  867.)    Basil  governed  with    ^eat  justioe 
moderation,  and  lewarded  men  of  merit;   and  faewMM' 
much  beloved  by  his  people,  that  they  considered 
rather  as  their  father  than  dieir  sovereign.     He  raised 
of  merit  only,  and  allowed  all  his  subjects  to  address  hin 
with  freedom.     This  good  prince  had  nearly  delved  of 
tight  his  son  Leo,  who  was  falsely  accused  of  an    inlentios 
to  assassinate  him.     Every  one  was  convinced  of  the  inao- 
oenceof  Leo,  whom  the  emperor  was  continually  importuned 
to  restore  to  liberty.     Tired  with  iheir  solicitations,  the  em- 
peror forbade  his  son  to  be  named  before  him.     It  happened 
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.  one  day,  that,  wliilst  he  was  conversing;  with  one"  at  the 
chief  oHicers  of  the  empire,  a  parrot,  which  was  hanging 
^ia  the  saloon  where  the  emperor,  waa,  and  which  had  otVen 
-heard  a  re^et  expressed  for  the  fate  of  the  uufortunate 
sprince,  on  a  sudden  muttered,  "  Alas,  poor  Leo!"  His 
i&iends  profited  by  the  occasion,  and  renewed  their  en- 
"treaties  to  the  emperor,  who  jielded  to  them.  He  wrote 
,iome  excellent  rules  of  government,  comprised  in  sixty-sij: 
chapters,  the  initial  letters  of  which  form  the  following 
sentence :  "  Basil,  emperor  of  the  Romans  in  Christ,  tO 
bis  dear  sod  and  colleague  Leo."  He  expired  amidst  the 
tears  of  his  family  and  people,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
Ilia  reign. 
.  (A.D.  886.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leo  Vr?, 
surnamed  the  Philosopher,  who  composed  several  hooks  dt 
profane  and  ecclesiastical  science.  His  taking  a  four^ 
Wife  caused  such  a  schism  in  the  Greek  church,  in  which  mar- 
lia^s  were  forbidden.  The  patriarch  Mysticus  disapprOven 
of  this;  and  Leo,  to  obtain  absolution,  sent  Euthymius  in 
his  place.  The  clergy,  and  even  the  people,  took  part  tii 
the  dispute ;  but,  at  length,  matters  were  accommodated  ; 
aod  Leo  retained  his  fourth  wife,  Zoe,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  named  Constantine.  During  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign,  he  carried  on  war  with  the  Saracens,  byhisgeneraTsI 
who  were  sometimes  victorious,  and  sometimes  defeated. 
Mis  own  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  interior.  With  his  own  hand,  he  revised  the' 
laws  of  Justinian.  He  bequeathed  the  crown  to  his  brothe;^' 
Alexander,  in  charge  for  his  nephew  Constantine. 

(A.  D.  911.)  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Conatan-; 
tine  VII.,  surnamed  Porphyrogenitus,  from  the  apartment 
in  which  he  was  born  being  lined  with  porpnyry,  of! 
purple,  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother 
Zoe,  The  Bulgarians,  who  were  perpetual  enemies  of  the 
Greeks,  made  irruptions,  which  obliged  Zoe  to  raise  troops 
against  them,  the  command  of  which  she  gave  to  two" 
gienerals,  Romanus  and  Leo.  As  soofi  as  these  men  wer^ 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  they  formed  the  design,  of  which  ' 
tht  execution  appeared  easy  against  such  achild,  either  of 
aenzing  on  Ihe  empire  for  theirt selves,  or  dividing  it  with' 
Constantine.  But  these  ambitious  pretenders  disijgreeing'' 
between  themselves,  the  ftiction  of  Romanus  gaihed  thi; 
ascendancy.  He  deprived  hia  rival  of  sight,  atid,  mtirrv-'' 
iDg  his  daughter  to  Constantine,  induced  him  to  fe^<Mi"Mi' 
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n  CUmtophrr  limil  or  the  allies,  who  were  at  tbat  tii 
'tfce  pest  wpport  of  the  empire.      He  htmseif  assmnediitl 
iJtIe  of  Cteiar,   anil    ahtTw&rda    that  of  emperor;  irfl 
^ii^iihii)^  the  ein|irc3a  Zoe,    he   took  the  whole  auikri^  I 
"into  )ua  bands,  and  made  peace  with  the  Bolgaiiuu.  IV I 
Joiinc  emperor  Kemed  lo  take   no  part  i a  iheieewttl 
.^il  rormi'il  his   own  designs,    which  were  lo  suAf  bi  I 
eneraiet  lo  ruin  each  other.     At  length,  howerer,  RoitM  I 
llkvtng  aisociated  anoiher  ConstantJae  with  him  io  iIk  I 
empire,  the  legitimate  emperor  Constantine  engapdli  I 
't)iird  son,  named  Stephen,  to  raise  himself  in  oppoEilioDli 
his  faihcr,  and,  surprising  them  both,  caused  tbeinlD' 
OTdnioeJ  prie»ts,  thai  ih^  might  no   niore  aspire  tot 
throne.    The  crime  which  Constantine  bad  incited  3t^  I 
to  commit  Bgaioat  bis  father,  was  attempted,  am' 

inmmated,  against  himself  by  his  son  Romanui,  Vti 
endeuTOured  lo  poison  him;  but  the  emperor.  ntthemoniQi  I 
of  r^aing  thti  cup  to  his  lips,  by  a  sHp  of  his  foal,r|A  I 
»  pnrl  of  the  draught,  yet  still  drank  sufficient  to  mil  I 
bim  very  ill. 

(A.  D.959.)  After  a  reign  of  forty-eighl  ycaw 
■uccteded  by  Romanud,  the  Poisoner,  who  was  one  oliiM 
most  debauched  sovereigns  mentioned  in  history,  andrttl 
was  poisoned  by  his  wife  Theophano.  I 

(A.  D.  963.)  Romanus  left  two  sons,  Basil  and  O  | 
•lantiae.  Theophano,  conscious  of  the  necestit;  ol 
prolector,  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Nieephw 
Ph ocas,  who  uniled,  in  the  popular  opinion,  tbedtnlil' 
merit  of  a  hero  and  a  saint,  and  who  assumed  the  tiflei* 
Augustus  with  tlie  pre-eminence  of  power.  NietphDn^ 
lowerer,  was  put  to  death  with  the  consenl  of  Tbeophiw 
who  opened  his  chamber-door  to  John  Zimiuces  mad  l(< 
Oilier  conspirators,  who  massacred  the  emperor  vi6i^ 
Opposition. 

(A.  D.  969.)  ZtniLsces  admitted  Basil  and  CoDStaniiB(| 
:he  two  sons  of  Romanus,  as  his  partners  in  the  e 
He  signalized  himself  on  the  Danube  and  the  Tigri*,  iAl 
by  his  double  triumph  over  the  Russians  and  the  Siracewl 
deserved  the  title  of  conqueror  of  the  East  and  sariont^l 
i  empire.  He  was  poisoned  by  his  chamberlain,  Ml 
,  er  Dominating  Basil  and  Gonstantioe  for  his  BucceuOltl 
died  universally  lamented. 

(A.  D.  976,)    It  is  unknown  whether   the  a8aa„__ 
poitonei  T\\eo^\i'a.iiQ  \\%d  e.tv']  share  in  his  death  ;  bnt  A 
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Ttsrii'o  that  she  partook  ia  the  benefits  arising  fVom  it.  Tiie 
diuuicli  Basil  recalled  her,  in  hopes  of  reigning  with  her  in 
the  names  of  the  two  princes,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  nine- 
teen, and  the  youngest  seventeen  years  of  age.  Barda« 
SaleruB,  an  able  general,  who  had  been  employed  by  Z'u 
misces,  usurped  the  sovereign  authority,  twice  defeated  tha 
imperial  anny,  took  Nice,  and  beat  Bardas  Phocas,  the 
aepliew  of  Nicephorus.  Phocas,  however,  obliged  Selerus 
to  flee  to  Babylon,  where  he  waa  imprisoned  by  the  sultati. 
The  former  being  fieed  from  Selerus,  he  assumed  the  purr 
pie ;  and  the  latter  having  obtained  hia  liberty,  entered 
loto  an  agreement  with  Pbocas.  They  divided  the  empire 
betv»een  them,  that  they  might  more  effectually  defend  it 
against  Basil  and  Constantiue,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
youth,  had  taken  arms,  and  pursued  the  usurpers.  The 
two  Bardases  soon  disagreed ;  and  Phocas,  after  tm~ 
{)ri50ning  Selerus,  himself  fell  in  battle  against  the  tws 
emperors.     In  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  his' colleague, 

I    Selerus  shook  otr  his  fetters,  and  remained  some  time  in 

L  rebellion,  till  at  length  he  submitted,  and  was  favourably 

L  teated. 

"^  ]  GoQstat^ne  indulged  b  the  pleasures  of  youth,  and  re- 
jected the  cares  of  goyeritmcnt;  but  Basil,  (he  elder 
brother,  soon  felt  the  impulse  of  genius,  and  di^layed  his 
valour  in  frequent  expeditions  agamst  the  Saracen^,  and  by 
the  fival  destruction  of  thekingdomof  &ulgaria(A.  D.1025). 
On  the  death  of  Basil,  Constantine  employed  his  power 
and  time  in  overthrowing  the  plans  of  his  brother,  whoso 
fniuisters  he  displaced,  and  substituted  in  their  room  tho 
companions  of  his  own  excesses.  In  the  tenth  century, 
which  had  now  elapsed,  the  relics  of  Italy  were  swept  away 
by  the  Normans,  and  almost  all  the  Asiatic  branches  wera 
dissevered  tram  the  Roman  trunk  by  the  Turks.  Still, 
liowever,  the  Eastern  empire,  with  all  its  defalcations, 
equalled  the  largest  of  (he  modern  Eurgpcau  kingdoms. 

(A.  D.  1028.)  On  the  death  of  Constantine  IX.,  the 
sceptre  of  the  East  devolved  on  Romanus  Argyrus,  who 
had  married  Zoe,  the  late  emperor's  daughter.  His  whole 
conduct  proved  him  to  be  a  prince  of  piety  and  moral 
goodness;  but  the  abandoned  T^e,  having  preferred  to  the 
pleasures  of  her  bed  Michael,  a  handsome  Paphlagouian, 
caused  Romanus  to  be  put  to  death,  and  married  her  par- 
amour. John  the  eunuch,  and  brother  of  Michael,  seiaoj 
on  the  entire  authority,  and,  upon  the  death  of  the  la-Uftt;, 
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(4evute<!  to  llie  tl.rone  Ms  ne^ihew  MiehAeJ  Calaptiatw, »bc 
\nu  so  nairted  fruni  his  father's  occupation  in  caKenif'l 
yesvU.aiiil  *lio  b^iiii^hcd  bothZoe  and  hU»mclefA;D.t04t» 
Zf  -  r.'-tored  to  the  throne  by  the  pmpk 

o;  ■     '"'f  ">  llie  empire  her  sister  Theoilm. 

w'  ■  '  ""  'i'"'^-       Her    subjects  also  requW! 

b'  '■'  tmjxTor,  Zoe,  among  the  many  pff- 

fcipjfra  "li'i  -^r'^p,  preferred  Constant ine,  sumamed  hcM- 
flacliu^amnn  ofan  illustrioos  birth  and  agraeabie  per- 
Mn,  a  qgnlificalion  by  no  means  indifferent  in  the  ejes  £( 
§M  empress,  who  espouBwl  him.  Monomacfius  fownd 
Tpth  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  as  fortunatety  aa  tie  ' 
(fUrwoos  of  the  barbarians,  who  continaalty  harassed 
^pire.  would  allow  him.  We  are  ignorant  what  A- 
he  gave  Tlieodora  in  the  goremmeait,  and  all  that  is  bwi 
b,  that  lie  always  treated  her  with  attention  and  respwt 
But  Zoe,  his  wife,  being  dead,  and  finding-  hia  healiJi  it- 
^ine,  he  did  not  make  choice  of  his  sister-in-law Theorfon 
W  IU»  successor.  As  soon  as  she  was  informed  of  ita, 
•be  quilLcd  her  convent,  and  caused  herself  to  he  d«larri 
JWpfCM-  This  bold  action  so  much  terrified  Monomadiia. 
,|i^al  he  fainted  on  liearmg  rt,  and  died  in  tlie  thirteenibyea 
i^  tiia  nipi- 

,.  (A.  D.  10550  Theodora  reigned  with    honour  and  Hg- 
eity.  and,  by  the  advice  of  her  counsellors,  left  fte  sceptt 
^Michael  Stralioticus,  a  decrepid   veteran,  n-hoK  faft 
-  iveroment  and  imprudent  conduct  so  disgusted  theannr,  . 
at  they  elevated  to  tlie  throne  Isaac  Comnenua  and  B  l 
wer  waa  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  sanction  of  4r  I 
-fpoate.  r 

^  (A.  D.  1057.)  In  order  to  replenish  the  exliaustcd  «»f- 
»rs  of  llie  state,  Isaac  fleeced  tlie  clergy,  and   loaded  iK? 
■people  witli  heavy  taxes,  which  exciteirfoud  murmurs.  He  I 
nominated  as  his  successor  Constantine  Diicas,  a  friend  rf  I 
the  Comoenian  house,  and  retired  to  a  monastery    iriuitl 
he  spent  tiie  short  remainder  of  his  days,      (j^j  jj'  lo^g.l  ■ 
Constantine  XI.,  gumamed  Ducas,  snfibred  the  taxes  li 
main  a  cause  of  discontent  and  complaint,  and   by  dons-  L 
tiona  endeavoured  to  buy  off  the  hostility  of  the  Turks  wbo  [ 
had  now  become  truly  formidable.     He  left  the  emnire  M  I 
his  three  sons,  Michael,  Andronicus,  and  Constantine  anil  1 
appointed  their  mother,  the  empress  Eudocia,  regent  diiric  I 
their  minority,  after  having  obliged  lier  to  swear  she  would 
never  mattj  again. 
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(A,  D.  1067.)  On  some  disasters  iKing  experienced 
nom  the  Turks,  die  disco  it  teii  ted  and  llie  ambitious  puiU< 
licly  declared,  that  the  present  stale  of  the  empire  ft 
■;|uired  at  its  head  a  courageous  man,  and  not  a  weak  a^ 
timid  woman.  Among  these  declainxei's  a  gainst  govern  n^' 
was RomanuE Diogenes, aman  of  agood  person  and  ahilliia/ 
trious  birth,  who  accompanied  his  words  by  actions,  whJcl 
caused  him  to  be  accused  of  aspiring  Co  the  throne.  Befnt 
brought  before  Eudocia  to  receive  sentence  of  death,  thj 
princess  was  moved  with  compassion  at  the  sight  of  a  imtk- 
who  appeared  in  her  eyes  too  amiable  to  be  criminal;  anfi, 
after  granting  him  his  pardon,  she  placed  him  at  the  heild: 
of  her  array,  and  fonned  the  design  of  marrying:  him.  Itt, 
her  heart,  she  had  already  di^eused  with  her  oath ;  and,  hi. 
order  to  prevent  the  people  from  opposing  her  iuclinatlonB,, 
she  resolved  to  procure  the  same  indulgence  from  the  pa- 
triarch John  TCiphilJD. 

For  this  purpose,  she  pretended  to  be  enamoured  of 
Bardas,  the  nephew  of  the  patriarch,  and  offered  tii  marrv 
hhn,  and  divide  the  empire  with  him,  if  the 'pontiff  would 
annul  the  oath  which  she  had  taken,,  and  persiiade  the, 
senate  that  she  might  marry.  The  patriarcli,  ^ho  wa* 
dazzled  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  his  ni^ph'ew  in  loi 
exalted  a  situation,  by  his  representations  of  the  mournfiil'i 
state  of  the  empire,  and  by  declaiming  against  the  rashj 
oath  extorted  by  the  jealousy  of  the, deceased  ewipefor,  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  the  senate.  He  tljen  ptibllcly  r^' 
Btored  to  Eudocia  the  written  oath  of  which  he  had  beai; 
the  depositary,  and  exhorted  lier  to  espouse  some  inan  who.« 
might  be  capable  of  protecting  her  and'her  children.  Eu- 
docia, however,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  patri- 
Sirch,  married  Romanus  Diogenes,  who  was  poisoned  in  the 
iburth  year  of  his  reign. 

I  (A,  D.  1071.)  Under  the  triple  government  of  the  house 
-of  Ducas,  Michael,  tlie  eldest,  suniamed  Parapinaces,  was 
so  indolent,  that  the  whole  power  was  vested  in  the  hands 
of  his  uncle  John.  Two  generals  denominated  Nicephorus, 
but  distinguished  by  the  surnames  of  Bryenniua  and  Bo- 
laniatea,  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  assumed  the 
purple,  the  one  at  Adrianople,  the  other  at  Nice,  The 
feeble  emperor,  preferring  the  resignation  of  the  crown  to 
the  fatigues  of  defending  it,  was  rewarded  wiUi  a  monastic 
habit,  and  the  title  of  archbishop  of  Ephesits. 


AXCIEXT  MlSTOnY. 
t  (A.  D.  icn?.)  Batiuital«a  u-aa  tbe  succe^sTul  compeiitai  I 
'ni,  aftrr  a  mi|:n  uf  ■  few  y«ars,  was  obliged  to  leJ^i  I 
e  vmpirv  m  fuvour  of  Alexius,   nephew  of  lUe  em)i£ni  I 
•ai?  Cwuncnn*.       Alraina,    at    the    liead  of  an  s/m,  I 
I  Miltod    biimrlf  In    br   procIaiiDcd    emperor.       Honnti,  I 
■  Boloui^tcx  wa*  not  witmiut   resources:     but  he  prefon^  I 
Mb^itttng  to  lilt-  adiice  of  the    patriarch  Ctomia,  (k  I 
'  IWM  for  hn  pietv.  and   «>{m>  exhorted  htznlo  p 
y^  dcfwca  of  Providence,    and   rather  ykU  "f  I 
.   sul^r  the  eapital    (o  be  stained  vii  I 
blixtd.      He  wss   act  lon^  solicited  bef«R  b  I 
D  tb^  principal  ehnrr^h,  «^ere  he  depoaiied  hit  in-  I 
pttM  \et.UiwnU ;    and  retiring  thenee  to  a  rloktef,  Is  »  i 
umrd  those  of  ■  monk,  «Aer  a  reign  of  two  vean  mi  M 
nonttu. 
I  Ainkifl  Comnenus  retarded,  as  mtich   a«  potfible,  dt  I 
fiimiamlK'niitnt  of  the  empire.     His   a<?tit>ns  evincfd,  lloi   | 
\t  WB»  equally  prudent  as  a  governor,  profonad  as  a  poll- 
ticinn,   and    great   as    a   warrior.         Notwithstanding  «»    I 
bMdifless  of  Botaniai«8  to  resign  ^e   crown,  the  tnop*  I 
*f  AlexluR  had   committed    disorders   in  Constantinopk. 
ti4iich  had  liiglily  ofi'eniJed  both  the  clergy  and  the  peoJ^L 
Touched  with  remoree,  Alexius  appeared  before  the  puii-  I 
t  penitentiary  habit;    nnd   having  aefcnon'ledge'  I 
fciniHelf  guilty,  he  demanded,  that  a  penance,  proponiia'  I 
•bio  to  ^e  ennmiitv  of  the  erime,  should   be  infliciai  «■  1 
The  patriarch  «njoined  him,  and  the  compoDiaDsd  I 
4h  irregularities,  to  fast,  lie  on  the  ground,  and  pracuu  I 
taany  cKlier  austerities,  during  forty  days.     The  penawe 
■WM  exaelljf  fulfilled,  particularly  by  the  emperor.    Bill.  I 
•uHei  having  (hewn  this  respect  to  religion,  he  thought  il  M  J 
*«ime  to  appropriate  the  property  of  the  church  when  h  ] 
wanted  it;  a  liberty  which  was  not  suffered  without  rwi*'! 
<Mtce,  and  which  ended  in  excitjng'  cominotioD. 

(A.  D.  1081.)  This  prince  was  undei 
•wtiging  war,  not  Onlv  with  the  Turks,  Saraceas,  and  olhei 
tiatoral  enemiet  of  the  stale,  but  also  against  the  Wen.  I 
which  attacked  the  East  with  all  its  force,  by  meaus  ofi 
•erusades,  the  first  irruption  of  which  Alexius  had  to  8- 
tain.  He  has  been  accused  of  duplicity  with  respect  i 
*ihe  crnsaders.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  neoiembered,  th' 
ithey  dill  not  come  to  his  assistance,  but  were  impaled  b 
'  a  degree  of  relipoua  insanity,  which  a  prudei 
couhl  not  ii|jprove.     DcsiJcs 


Fell  known,  that  die   | 
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greatest  part  of  them  quilted  their  nntive  domes  less  from  a 
teal  for  religion  than  from  a  desire  for  conquest,  and  timt 
ihey  were  extremely  disposed  to  invade  any  country  neat 
which  they  came.  This  prince  was  grateful,  generous, 
snd  liberal ;  and  he  never  punished,  beyond  exile  and 
confiscation  of  property,  tlie  tatciters  of  any  conspiracy 
figftinst  him. 

(A.D.  U18,)  Ob  the  death  of  Alexius,  John  Comnenus, 
bis  elder  son,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  happily  united 
the  ctainw  of  primogeniture  and  of  merit.  Feared  by  the 
nobles,  and  beloved  by  the  people,  tins  ^inae  abolished 
the  punishment  of  death  in  all  judicial  proceedings;  and. 
by  his  virtues,  seemed  to  revive  the  character  of  Marcuf 
Antoninus.  He  repelled  the  invasions  of  the  Turks,  Scyr 
thians,  Servians,  and  Huns,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Armenia.  As  he  was  hunting  the  wild  boar,  a  poi- 
soned arrow  from  his  quiver  wounded  his  hand,  and 
prored  fatal  to  the  best  and  greatest  of  ihe  CoiuneniaH 
princes. 

(A.  D.  1 143.)  John  preferred  his  youngest  son  IVIanuel 
Comneniis  for  his  successor,  against  whom  the  crusaden, 
urged  the  aame  complaint  as  against  his  gnuidfalber 
Alexius.  As  the  genius  of  Manuel  was  remarkahly  active. 
When  he  was  not  engaged  in  war  he  entered  into  religioiw 
disputes,  and  was  the  inventor  of  some  heresies.  Before 
liis  death,  he  assumed  the  monastic  habit,  which  he 
considered  as  enpiatory  of  the  profligacy  in  which  be 
had  lived.  (A.  D.  1180.)  He  left  the  crown  to  his  sob 
Alexius  Comnenus,  who  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  aod 
oonseijuetitly  possessed  neither  vigour  nor  wisdom.  This 
•unfortunate  youth  was  strangled  by  order  of  Andronicna, 
who  was  first  cousin  to  the  late  emperor,  and  wiu>  de- 
stroyed, without  distinction,  all  whom  he  believed  at- 
tached to  the  family  of  Alexius,  or  cu|>able  of  avenging  hia 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  which  wa»  not  sullied  by  some 
cruel  execution;  and,  in  a  short  time,  tlie  flower  of  the 
nobility  were  exterminated,  The  tyrant  was  a  hypocrite 
deliberately  cruel,  wito,  after  assisting  and  participating 
with  apparent  devotion  in  llie  myfllaries  of  religion,  gave 
orders  for  torture  and  assassination  the  moment  he  turned 
from  tlie  altar ;  and  yet  the  inhuman  monster  coropUired 
of  the  necessity  wliicn  prevenleil  liim  from  pardoning  all 
men  of  merit.     The  people  grew  tired  of  the  bloody  spec- 
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ttKle;  ftod  litf  ilftiiger  of  Isaac  Aag'(Ju»i  a  pefs«a<rf  k^ 

^h*(u>ctu>n,  whom  Androoicua  iuleftd^  to  aarassinMeiOi 

^bnl  Uta  (^ompiuBina  of  |hs  nuiiiitude,  who  galiteced  » 

~HJiur  in  ■  cliurcii  where  he  itod    taken  refuge,  aad  pur 

iaiuu.'J  liiiu  uiiperor.     lite   tyraut  eadeavaured  tu  d<i 

imwir  by  tD&i  but  llu  winds  driviag  him  bafk,  b  n 

ikcn  uuii  led  to  Isaac,  who  abaadou^   him  to  the  pfipa- 

^KitrtitD  vhom  he  coUured  Ute  grealcst  cruelly  aiidu»  i 

tQfiaU  fur  LhruB  days.     If,  no  (withstand  log  all  hi«  iii^'  | 

~  iij,  he  still  preserved  some    g«aiui)eiiis  of  jeligiaii,  Uh  < 

iglu  be  of  use  to  him  dd  this  iryiug  occasion.    He  Iwi 

eir  t^tures  with  admitable  courage,  and  Ijequeatl;  n> 

_  aled — '•  Lord  base  mei'cy  on  toe  I  "      He  shewed  do  «- 

p^tnre,  aail  used  no  reproaches,  but  uttered,  withoitb- 

tpfiuss,  liiese  woids:  "  Why  do  you  bruise  a  broksuKBl!" 

Afldrauicus  being  Krenty'three  years  old  when  he  ^ad 

Ine  throne,  from  which  he  was  two  yeara  afterwiirds  pHO-. 

S'lale4  by  thia  cruel  death,  it  may  be  said  ibalambiiioa^ 
every  age. 
I  (A.  D.  1184.)  Isaac  Angelus,  a  dcsceodaDtinihefeJuli. 
Iloe  froiu  the  great  Alexius,  being  raided   to  the  iiiai>iB 
giiiaed  the  aifectiooa  of  tlie  pecple  by  liis  geuilenes  wk- 
moderation.     Five  yeaia  after  his  accession,  the  thtril  cnt-, 
■ade  waa  undertaken.     The  indolence  of  Isaac  beam. 
^muat  as  intolerable  to  bia  subjects  as  the  active  vices  «1 
hjB  predecessors.     His  disastrous  and  unpopular  reign  fuii< 
nished  a  pretext  to  ius  ungrateful  hrotlier  Alexius  to  u^ 
v^t  bis  throne,     Isaac  was  deprived  of  sight,  and  shat 
it  a  lonesome  tower;  whilst  his  sou  Alexius,  having  ma  _ 
Ids  escape,  requested  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  l)4(| 
chisadera,  who  re-established  Isaac,, in   conjuactlon  vilM 
Alexius,  on  the  throne  (A.  D.  1203).     However,  they 
dejMised  and  put  lo  death  bv  John  Ducas,  who  was 
nimed  Murt^uphlus,  from  uie  tliickness  of  his  eyebmv 
Upd  who  was  immediately  proclaimed  emperor. 

This  shocking  scene  highly  enraged  the  l''rencli,.V) 
netians,  and  otlier  crusaders,  who  made  a  general  axsa^, 
upon  the  city,  and  whose  valour  surmountitig  every  ob- 
'sracle  of  nature  and  art,  the  banners  of  ijhe  Latins  after 
••^ong  and  bloody  contest,  were  seen  floating  upon  the  w^ 
lof  Constantinople,  and  the  Greeks  threw  down  theii'  arW 
'^nd  surrendered  (A.  D.  1204).  The  conqnerora  sjpt  ' 
~Jeir  lives.  They  allowed  one  day  for  jjijiage,  witl 
woodshed  or  violence;  on  condition  that  the  wht^e,b< 


Aould  be  brought  lo  a  common  stock,  to  be  afterwards  di- 
vided accordino;  to  rank  and  merit.  Howeyer,  the  sharei 
proved  incouBlderable,  as  the  night  had  afforded  time  for 
the  removal  or  concealment  of  many  things;  and  the  sol- 
diers, notwithstanding  the  orders  wliich  they  had  received 
ta  the  contrary,  had  secureil  iadividually  many  valuable 
effects.  Without  reckoning  the  pictures  and  statues,  the 
general  booty  amounted  to  an  incredible  sum.  Murt- 
luphliis  escapedby  favour  ofa  small  vessel,  with  Ell phrosyne, 
widow  of  the  usurper  Aleniua  Augelus,  and  her  daugjiter 
Endoxia,  for  whom  he  had  abandoned  his  iawftil  wife ;  an 
alliance,  by  which  he  do  doubt  reckoned  on  securing^  a 
right  to  the  empire,  from  the  pretensions  of  his  father-in- 
law,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ha-mus', 
This  great  revolution  took  place  eight  hundred  and  seventy; 
fbur  years  after  the  seat  of  empire  had  been  transferred  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople. 

The  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople,  which  lasted' 
about  sixty  yeajs,  is  to  be  considered  as  6xed  to  that  city, 
and  circumscribed  within  a  greater  or  less  extent,  accord- 
ing to  the  successes  of  the  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Btilga- 
-  mns,  and  even  the  Lititn,  who  attacked  it  on  all  sides.' 
'  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders  and  Hainault,  was  solertini^^; 
proclaimed  emperor.  ThessaW  was  erected  into  a  ^i^Sf' 
aora,  under  the  marquis  of  Montserrat.  The  Vcnetiang' 
extended  their  settlements  along  the  cast  from  Ragusa  Iff 
the  Hellespont,  and  obtained  the  islands  of  the  Archipe^'' 
lago.  Theodoras  Lascaris,  the  son-in-law  of  Alexius,' 
having  taken  possession  of  the  whole  country  from  th^. 
Meander  to  the  Euxine,  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  antT 
fixed  his  residence  at  Nice.  Alexius,  the  lineal  heir  of  th^ 
Comneni,  had  been  appointed  duke  of  Trapeiond,  and  eif-v 
tended  his  dominions  from  Sinope  to  the  Phasis.  Thesis 
arrangements  subverted  entirely  the  ancient  fabric  of  thfe 
constitution.  Baldwin  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  king  or 
Bulgaria,  who  put  him  to  a  most  cruel  death. 

(A.  D.  1206.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henrj'"' 
who  compelled  Theodorus  Lascaris  to  acknowledge  him  a^^ 
emperor,  and  who,  after  repeated  victories,  concluded  an. 
honourable  peace  with  the  king  of  Bulgaria,  and  viibi., 
the  Greek  princes  of  Nice  and  Epirus.  He  died  after  a 
eign  of  eleven  years,  not  without  the  suspicion  of  being.' 

r  ra-iaeiL  Ui  >!«»' 
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ttiTone  Pcin  o(  Cotirteiifty,  cousin  to  Uie  Freach  king, 
bfothar- in-law  of  llie  late  emperor,  wl 
b]r  ordu  of  TheoOorus,  [iriDce  of  Eyi 
MoOcd  by  Itii  younger  son,  Rol>«r(,  in  wlKwe  leign  ik 
Fnnch  weie  prcsMil  gn  nil  sidca  by  the  Greeks  of  Niceud 
Epitu«(A.  D.  1221).  His  Bucccssor,  Baldwin  of  CourlMi;. 
Who  wu  Ilia  liToOier,  gradually  lost  bis  empire;  uiij,ti 
length,  Michael  PJaeclogus,  wIiq  had  been  raised  iDitt 
Cnnrn  of  Nice  from  being  leader  of  tlie  iroo|«,  tooli  tk 
Ckpiial  by  surprise,  and  liie  Greeks  a^in  became  muin  |, 
of  Constttiiliuople,  after  it  hud  been  in  the  potswiwii  L 
tho  Ulioi  sixty  years  (A.  D.  I26I),  ■ 

Michael  turned  his  itttention   principally  to  Qt 

vUich  lie  wished  lo  tee  flourish   iu    liis  capital,  h 

Geooeae,  Veiieliaus,  >nd  Pisaos,  were  very  poweiful.  It 
establish  an  agreement  among  hts  subjects,  he  DtUnpu' 
K  re-union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches;  l)m  ii 
paUiarch  and  clergy  of  Cunstanliuople  were  displW 
that  he  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  MiiM 
angry  al  iheir  resistance,  punished  his  opponenU  wl 
deposition  and  exile;  but  the  vexation  caused  bj  tbw 
mmtnotioni  brought  on  a  sickness,  which  termiualedtii 
life  ul  the  age  of  Rfty-five  years. 

(,\.  D.  1283.)  Hewassucceededbybisson,  thepimiiAi- 
dronlcns,  afterwards  Buraamed  the  Elder,  who  denieilla 
falherihe  burial  of  a  prince  and  a  Chiistian,  andirhoo* 
ciliated  llie  clergy,  by  annulling  the  union  of  the  GiwM 
Latin  churches.  However,  the  valour  and  learning  fa 
wiiich  this  emperor  is  celebrated,  contributed  little  lofe 
proflperity  or  gloiy  of  his  long  and  uninteresting  reign,  1>« 
abject  slave  of  superstition,  he  rendered  the  people  dt 
contented  and  mulinous.  His  grandson,  who  was  i!* 
Cdled  Andronicus,  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion,  isd 
Raving  taken  Constanlinople  by  surprise,  obliged  the i' 
emperor  to  retire  to  a  cloister,  in  which  he  wore 
fnonnitic  habit  for  two  ^ears,  and  then  expired,  in  ' 
aevenly-second  year  of  his  age  (A.  D,  1328). 

The  conduct  of  Andronicua  the  Younger,  previousl] 
his  ascending  the  throne,  did  not  promise  that  hi 
*ould  be  either  fortunate  or  glorious.      "  How  difi 
•aid  he.  "  is  my  situation  from  that  of  the  son  of  ' 
'*  Alexander  complained  that  hia  father  left  him  t.- 
"  lo  eoiiijner:  alas!  my  grands  ire  will   leave  me  not 


'  to  lose.''  He  was  wounded  and  defeated  in  a  ruinous 
with  the  Turks,  who  confirmed  llie  eslablishment 
:ir  empire,  whilst  his  own  was  rapidly  hastening  to 
. .  He  died  in  the  forty^fifth  jear  of  hia  age,  and 
n  only  son,  John  Palseologus,  who  was  then  nine 
rears  of  age  (A.  D.  1341). 

,  The  weakness  of  the  infant  emperor  was  protected  by 
tt  genius  of  John  Cantacuzene,  the  friend  and  counsellor 
^And^■onicu8,  who  had  appointed  him  regent  during  the 
jnority  of  his  son.  Cantacuzene,  however,  whilst  ab- 
IBt  on  the  public  service,  was  proscribed  as  an  enemy  to 
le  church  and  state,  and  driven  by  injustice  to  revolt. 
|e,  therefore,  compelled  the  young  emperor  to  marry  his 
iiaghter  Irene,  and  to  admit  him  a  partner  in  the  empire, 
iHth  the  sole  government  till  John  should  attain  the  age 
Eof  twenty-five.  But  an  open  rupture  taking  place  (A.  D. 
^1355),  Cantacuz«ne  descended  from  the  throne,  embraced 
j,the  monastic  habit  and  profession,  and  spent  the  remain- 
gjder  of  his  days  in  piety  and  studious  pursuits.  Before 
^his  abdication,  the  Turks  had  invaded  nearly  the  whole  of 
Ijthe  empire,  and  maintained  themselves  in  forts  at  a  short 
ydistance  from  Constanlinople,  which  they  now  obvioualy 
<"  threatened. 

U     (A.  D,  1390.)  John  Palteologus  died  in  consequence 
I  of  the  mortifications  which   he  received   from  the  sultan, 

SBajazet,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Manuel,  who,  on 
the  deati)  of  his  faDier,  escaped  from  the  Turkish  court, 
j  ^  and.  obtained  possession  of  the  empire.  Under  bis  reiga, 
j  I  Bajazet  was  on  the  point  of  rendering  himself  master  gf 
Constantinople,  when  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
hj  the  victorious  Tamerlane. 

(A.  D.  1424.)  Manuel  left  two  sons,  John  and  Con- 
Btantine;  in  the  reign  of  the  former  of  whom  the  Turkf 
again  besieged  Constantinople,  under  their  emperor 
Amurath.  But,  though  Amurath  was  deprived  of  this 
conquest  by  the  bravery  of  John  Hunniades,  an  Hunga- 
rian, FaltBologus  was  compelled  to  enter  into  a  humiliating 
treaty  with  the  Tuiks,  and  submit  to  dishonourable  con- 
ditions. He  died  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  hid  reign, 
and  left  to  his  brother  Coiitlanline  an  empire  circum- 
scribed almost  within  the  walls  of  Constanlinople  ;A.  D, 
J  448). 

Two  years  after  the  nceession  of  Constantine,  Amurath 
was  succeeded  by  Mahomet  II.,  who.  tesuVvm^Vi 


\ 
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poiKsiion  of  Conitanlinople,  built 
phoriis,  tlM  one  in  Euiope,  and  the 
oommanded  that  important  >trait, 
capital  of  the  Greek  empire.  Mali 
ed  hii  urc)Mrklioiiii  invested  Codi 
huniired  ihouiand  men  (A.  D.  14i 
«  lie^  of  forty  jl*ys>  the  brea< 
the  Eiir''iMn  diminished,  the  reros 
paired  by  diiconl,  and  the  city  tren 
ruin.  On  the  39th  of  May,  the  ft 
was  made;  and  the  Greeka,  driven 
kbdIc  under  a  maltitnde  of  foes.  T 
finn;  and  after  leeiDK  his  dearest  ft 
and  himielf  lurTOunaed  only  by  eti' 
"  Has  deatii  made  auch  havoc,  that 
to  take  ray  life?"  He  waa  instant 
and  fell  a  eloriout  example  of  hor 
expiring  with  his  defenders  rather  Ih 
Thus  ended  the  empire  of  the  East, 
twenty-three  years  after  it  had  beei 
stantine.  The  capture  of  Constant] 
of  the  last  of  the  Ceiars,  teruiaatec 
which  was  the  most  durable,  as  well 
of  any  on  earth. 


Questimu  on  the  History 


\y^ 


Fornhst  porpoie,  and  ntiderwtiil  nnmu, 
M*  dnpBiMfn  T  (In  whiL  dni  he  cottiitieT  for  i 
■dvire  wai  he  nrevilled  od  lo  preierve  hii  powi 

Whit  wiih  did  h«  pretend,  md  himdLd  he 
of  (be  people?  For  wh»t  time  did  he  auuine 
did  theieaate  new  an  him  bellow,  and  what  d< 
lie  entered  into  hit  tenth  eonaulihip,  what  die 
hia  chiraeter.  and  whal  power  did  he  eiercwe  ! 

In  whom  did  Angustui  repoie  unlimited  a 
the  chaneter  ud  coanaeiB  of  MaMBnaiT  W 
•Its  owe  to  iMecsnn.  lod  what  wii  produced  I 

Willi  wti  the  uaiduity  of  Anguatus.  and  i 
Whit  did  Aufinto*  ordain  with  re»p«l  to  g 
mpeel  to  kniglils  and  women  of  diltiBCtion  1 
who  leriiied  to  marij  I  il  what  age  were  tirgil 
Low  was  in  idullerer  to  be  treated?  What 
reapect  (o  the  KniloriT  How  ma  Ihe  freed 
biied  !     W'liat  did  Ik  k'^otal  wUh  renpect  I 


(kiTour  lo  prevent  bcilien  1    What  waa  Iha  complciion  of  his  lain_ 

"'^'  I  was  Augusids  faniilltr,  aod  nhal  did  bepermill     VlM', 

iD  soldier  when  AuguHus  deiiied  him  to  apply  let  an  advO'  i 

M,  B>d  H'liiL  was  the  uSea  produced  I     How  did  Auguitus  shew  ba 

iUjillt}'.  aaii  wbal  did  he  say  lo  a  peri^na  nho  pteseDled  apetitioo  nllli 

--\  awel     What  did  Mecffioaa  one  day  when  be  saw  Au|iistus  in- 

ire,  and  nhatwBs  the  cODsequcDCe?     How  did  AugutlHi 

'       1,  Ihe  grsDdson  of  i'ooipey,  aad  what  did  be  uy  tQ 

■^    -    '  ■■  osiy  1  : 

jguslui  lind  his  own  happiaeiBl 

d  on  by  Auguslns,  and  were  lllB' 

AugusEus  married,  and  nbo  VBi"- 

hat  waa  the  character  of  Tiberiual  aad 

, .  .._.. at     For  wbal  did  Auguslua  leel  th^ 

Ipealest  affitclion  1     Where,  and  al  what  age,  did  he  die  ?  what  did  ihg, 
e  decreel  and  foi  what  did  Numericua  Atticui  receiv*  a  large  smU 


Hv  ano  waai  naa  neen  saia  oi  nim  r     vvnat  mu  i     „ 

(Wand  how  did  he  make  the  people  bappv  ;     Whatmaybeas 

m  nioderaUDt),  and  ia  bis  leiga  what  did  the  giealetl  put  of  mankind  se^ 

?T  Ihetnielves? 

"        When  did  our  Saviour  Jeius  Christ  come  into  the  world,  and  for  nhtl 

•lif  purpose  1    Where,  and  when,  was  he  bom  1 

g0        vV'hom  had  Aoguitus  named  his  heir,  and  what  was  the  chatacler  of 

Tiberius  T    How  £d  Tiberius  injure  his  popularity,  nod  subvert  the  llap-' 

pDesi  of  the  emrirel     What  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  hia  reignl    - 

What  did  Tiberius  reject,  and  what  prohibit  1     How,  aad  lorwhali 

did  he  check  ibe  s«aate  T    What  reply  did  he  make  lo  lome  of  Uwiga- 

rarnors  of  the  revenues,  and  what  was  the  cotnmeocenieDt  of  hii  reign  ? 
What  was  sooa  found,   and  what  became  of  ibe  appearance  of  k 

Why  was  Tiberius  jealous  of  Germanicus,  and  what  offer  did  the  em- 

Sror  make  himi     Whrlhei  did  GermiDicus  depart,  and  what  wai  his 
.e1    lion  was  the  empire  affected  by  bis  death,  and  how  the  people 
of  Rome  ! 

Hoadid  Tibenua  now  appear,  aad  what  were  bfuied  thiough  all  the 

W>k>  of  menf     What  was  revived,  aad  lo  what  did  Cremutiui  Cordiu 

fall  a  lacrilice  r  ;. 

About  the  coDimencement  of  these  aaneuinary  aeasnrei,  whom  did 

Tiberius  lake  into  his  conhdcnce  1  and  lo  whai.  and  by  what  mean 

the   fata  of  Uruius,    and  of  Agrip 


and  whom,  aud  for  wbal- 
first  poiti  of  the 

.  ..et  kind,  and  t< 

linent  women  of  Itomi 
ud  what  did  be  give  up  in  his 

How  would  it  have  been  happy  for  mankind,  and  what  did  Tiberiu 
pecomo  in  his  retreaiT  In  what  was  Stjanui  ever  aetiva,  and  whom  did 
ke  place  in  the  city  1    What  Mused  great  nuinben  tt>  loH  ihiic  litca,, 


1 


r 
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_.. .  oW  di«*  dsn  <be  ir*D(etDr«  aT  Sqiau!  nbiiini 
of  hit  •lUua.  hjf  wtkom  ilid  Lim  people  »<*tai.  uul  horn  vu 
0(*bit  an  Sejaoa  ucu*nl.  Bad  wbat  wu  hii  hul  'V 
IniB*  cunlact  daurii.  lud  to  wlwin  ms  hii  dealh  an  nwliil 

WbU  did  tka  dnth  of  Stguui  occmuoa.   ind  ef-haldiil  Ai> 
illiHtnmt  pafHM  of  Rihm   bceome  T      Whit  liid  I'Uienui  uia,  M' 

■nlh  whil  Kia  the  whele  ciiy  filled  !      How  manj  of  Ihe  r "" 

■Ht  to  d«lb,  and  wbal  did  Tiberius  eicUim  !  Whtl  ■■ 
^.baiiu) 

IVIiia  did  our  Sanoui  Jeiua  Chriil  lufKtt  doth,  ud  *bil  *■ 
comoluh  t 

n  kom  did  tin  ItM  (inprror  DominBte  for  hii  heir,  ind 
nlM  CkligulaT     Kao  »u  he    iecei*«l   la  \be  ciij.  indi 
MDtM  declirel     Ut  whiKD,  and   for  wbal,  waa   he  pninj,  uiiA 
*ai  the  conducl  u/Calignls?     To  what  did   he  evince  OwmH^I 
Ttiard.  and  wbal  iaUilBlWDi  did  he  roive  I     What  mellnd o( (M I 
(Da|iiU>tei  did  b«  altempt  to  mlorc,  aod  how  »u  be  faonosied?  *!■■ 
■nrccfdcd  (a  moderalian  and  cUmeacj.  aod  what  conldini '     '' 


immoUudl     WbalbonovndidCkli^laclBini.  a 

What  did  ha  rauu  la  b«  dtrne  to  the  beads  o(  Jupiter  and  hb(M| 

Endi,  and  where  did  ho  teat  hima^If  >  How  oftea  did  Ciiignli'' 
41  diiiaily.  and  to  wbon  did  be  build  a  temple  t  Wbo  wen  bii  pi* 
and  hoHdid  he  addieu  the  mooa  >  What  did  be  iailaK.uJ'^ 
deht 

For  wbal  Dtbei  vice*  w>t  CillEula  ootoriotu,  and  with  iihiBdi'k 
cooiniil  ioceatl  Waa  hii  env^  deleiiable,  and  hi*  prcdigalit;^ 
ablel  %Vhal  kind  or  diiliet  did  ha  inveat.  with  what,  inxtodtfV 
ware  hit  guesU  lOTiietima  presented,  uid  with  what  obaeiratiiB^ 

WbfDCver  Caligula  was  kind  la  hU  wire  or  mintrau,  hawdidlaD 
and  whal  nbwrvel  WhydidhecODnnHnd  that  all  eulex  ihaaldbi^ 
and  wliy  with  that  all  Iha  Itoman  ptaole  hud  b  ' 


eipediUoo,  andwhufib 
M  oreoanitioTis  end,  and  fcr  -^ '" 
he  g;ive  the  lignalT     What  apoiU  did  the  loldiert  collect  late 


fcriA"'' 
apoilt  did  the  loldiert  co 

and  on  what  did  Cali|Qta  congralulHle  Ifaem  1 


What  were  equal  to  hi>  *ic:ei.  and  how  waa  Calignh  ngaiM  ^ 
■n1i)ect>T  Whalwu  hii  fitet  after  what  did  the  aenale  picl, >> ' 
whotn  were  Ihey  opposed  1 

How  wai  Ciandina,  (be  unfile  oF  Caligula,  raised  to  the  lhn»t.Bli 
what  age  T    By  what  tad  bcth  hii  mind  and  body  beeo  afixu'i  'I 

^^'hal  did  the  commencement  of  ihe  reign  of  Claudiua  lugni,  M  ^ 
what  did  he  employ  bimaeir?  What  did  he  undeHske  la  grriM 
people,  and  whal  induced  him  lo  visit  Britain  ?  How  waa  Iht  «»W 
dueled,  and  to  what  waa  pari  of  Ihe  island  redu(>ed  1  r 

Under  i>hc»e  gorBrnmenl  did  the  Brilons  rise  Dp  in  amta,  kf  4 
waa  a  powerrul  reiiatance  made,  end  who  kept  the  Uomam  in  MT 
alarm  for  nine  years!  Whither  was  Cataclacoa  led,  and  ban  1^ 
iiGBled  <  What  wai  (he  cenducl  of  Ihe  Britooi  durine  the  la 
Claudiua  t  ^ 

To  whom  did  Claodius  aoan  commit  the  concerns  of  the  empn.i' 
.of  what  has  the  came  of  Meaialina  became)  Who  were  suliwdia'' 
Meualioa,  and  by  whom  waa  Claudiua  governed  }     \Vhat  wai  ik  lo- 


HOME.  M? 

lUigEd  to  commil,   andnhatwas  ihe  late  of  his  own  family? 
'etas  and  Atria  Salter  death,  and  with  what  ronitude  I 
Ere  llie  tectan  of  Clandiut  wodied  upon,  and  la  whom  did  he 

It.  and  in  what  ww  he  exlremelj  ilupid  !  Id  his  reign  how 
Liars  and  knighls  nere  eiecaled,  and  in  what  did  ihe  nnconceni 
II  appear  1 

What  was  tlia  t^nduM  of  Slossalina.  aod  on  whom  did  she  fii  her 
ifleclions  ?  To  what  did  she  oblige  Cains  Silius,  and  for  what  purpoae  1 
"ftliat  did  niessalioa  and  Silius  an  their  marriage,  and  b;  what  was  the 
«?el  heightened?  Of  what  did  Naroiisus  avail  himself  to  effecl  Ihe  mia 
I  Meisalina,  and  what  was  the  conditcl  of  Claudius?  What  was  (be 
'§KlK  of  Silios  and  of  Meisalini,  and  how  was  an  account  of  the  death  of 
'jiui  latter  received  by  ClaudiusJ 

Whom  did  Claudios  now  marry,  what  was  her  charaeter,  and  what 
%M  the  chief  deeign  of  Agrippinal  Afier  prevailing  on  the  feeble  mo - 
inarch  lo  adopt  bei  son  Hero,  what  cHme  did  she  practise,  and  in  what 
MWi  was  poison  given  lo  Claudius  ? 

t  effi^cl  did  the  pnison  pioduce,  and  what  pnt  a  period  Id  the  life 
or  Claudius  I 

How  did  Seso  comnience  h\i  reign  ;  fat  whom  has  its  beginning  been 
•COnBidered  as  a  model ;  and  of  this  commencement  what  said  the  em- 
peror Trajan!  Could  the  jaung  monarch  conceal  his  innate  depravity, 
Iww  did  he  appear,  and  what  did  the  Itomans  begin  lo  think  T 

When  appeared  (he  natural  depravity  of  Nero,  and  what  increased  wid> 
hii  yean  I     What  strange  pleasure  did  he  lake  by  night,  whom  did  he 

dBten,  Hod  whom  rauiy!    U^whom,  aod  for  what  purpose,  vru  Neta 

'impelled  to  commit  matricide  t  What  said  Agrippina  when  about  lo  be 
put  10  death,  and  what  is  Nero  reported  In  have  observed  on  viewing  the 
body  ofbismotberl 

What  sttange  contrast  appeared  in  Ihe  dlEpoEiiicn  of  Nero,  and  la  what 
was  be  in  particular  addicted?  What  was  his  favoitrite  pursuit,  and  what 
did  his  governors  endeavour  to  restrain  ?  In  what  character  wai  it  bis 
.  darling  amusement  to  exhibit  himself  on  the  stage  and  amphitheatre  I 

Of  wlial  did  he  resolve  to  make  Ihe  lout,  and  what  happened  whilst  he 
was  singing  at  Naples  1  During  the  lime  he  performed,  was  any  person 
allowed  to  depart  from  the  iheaire,  and  how  did  Vespasian  escape  wLtb 
IlfeT  Whither  did  Nero  DDwdctenniDe  to  go?  what  was  his  retiiiiw, 
and  wbal  did  it  resemble  7  At  what  gamei  in  Greece  did  he  cotne  oS 
conqueror,  how  many  crfiwni  did  he  obtain,  and  in  wbal  manner  did  be 
enter  Naplesl  How  did  he  appear  at  hii  enliy  into  Rome,  and  what 
were  carried  before  him  i  Wlio  sat  beside  him  ?  by  whom  was  he  fol- 
lowed 1     and  by  wlum  was  this  pueiiU  pageant  allended  ? 

How  would  it  have  been  happ;  for  mankind,  and  what  did  the  cruelliei 
of  Nero  exceed  7  What  part  of  Rome  was  consumed  by  Gre,  la  whom 
is  the  contlagiaiion  ascribed,  and  how  is  Nem  said  to  have  eiijoyed  Ihe 
■ightl  On  whom  did  he  attempt  lo  fix  the  odium  of  this  actioa,  and 
what  did  Ihe  Chrifllians  luiTer  T  \vbal  says  Tacilus  of  their  tortures,  and 
how  did  Nero  regale  bimHlfl  How  did  Si.  Paul  and  Sl.Peier  suiTerl 
What  aiders  did  Nero  give  to  Seneca  the  philosopher,  and  to  Lucao  the 
poet,  and  how  did  Ihe  latter  eipire  ^ 

With  what  was  tlie  whole  city  filled,  and  from  whom  were  not 
nor  parcnU.  secure  I     \\  biiher  did  the  soldiers  punue  the  suspected  ai 
~  the  guilty,  and  who  wailed  Iheir  sentence  from  the  lips  of  ihe  tyr-    '  * ' 

By  whom  was  Seiviua  Galba  proelaimed  em5«ot\  -h^av  v 
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■•doiiliwIiudUlMoecapy  himuirT  Hfaat  wu  tlnendaTA'tniln 
•b^  bMB  ha  conduct  during  )!>«  ([realm  put  «f  bit  leiga  I  ud a 
ttu  iha  joy  whiih  F«n«l«l  Um  ciiy  ! 

W'bgiiat  .SrrriiiiOalbi,   ind  Inun  nhom  wu  t»  docndnjl   Ki 
did  Aypiimujlolihiion  a  ccnaiQ  accauon  T     VV  hal  mm  tii  ifial 
*bw*  vu  Ik  irb«B  dccliml   emperor.    umI  wbllbet  did  k  Budll 
Uinc  infoHinl  ol  itM  dciih  oT  Were!      W  hnw  powerwu  ke  uMl 
tuppKu.  >Dd  intD  stnl  dul  hr*  puDnlimeTiU  seem  lo  detiiWt   Ifdi 
BMDi  did  ha  low  hii  popuUnly,  tad  liow  was  b«  •miisiilettd '        .  _ 
Wb*i  ittmi  lo  btTebnn  d»ircd  l>;  Galba,  aad would Ihenuwl 
of  tiicb  ■  UiuiIuMi  1     Ur  ohit  could  DM  the  tieopis  thinh.  tod  taSi 
thuy  Uml  ibiald  DUnt     When  is  ii  (aid  that  tie  groaned ;  "      "' 
piMtsi  la  hb  lUoini  i  ud  »hit  did  he  give  lo  CaaiM,  t  fan 
«D  iha  <ui«  t 

WboK  w»  lb«  lio  of  aTtri™,  and  what  excited  geMUl 
■sd  mulinv  )  Oowhal  did  Ciltu  resolve,  and  uhom  did  be-, 
bwil  M  bow  jeal<N<j  did  ibis  meume  eicite,  and  bj  wbam  ' 
declared  ompernr,  uid  the  beadt  of  Galba  and  Piso  Luciaiaoui 
lobinit  Of  what  mi  ibe  reign  of  Gatbi  lemarktible.  tDil>Ul|| 
been  Hid  of  Gilbt!  f 

Whal  did  the  wnUe  and  the  people  on  the  murder  of  Gtltnli 
known,  and  *b»l  was  ihe  cbataelet  of  Oiho  f     Whom  did  the  let 
Loimu  (iertnan;  ptoelaim  empeior.  wht^te  was  a  decisi' 
and  on  what  and  for  what  reasons  did  OUio  reaoive  1     Hair  iid  ill 
diad  Oiho.  and  why  is  hi)  eod  id  be  lamented  f 

By  wbum  ttaa  Vilelbat  nan  pioclainied  empe 

conduct  afUr  hii  urival  in  Rome  ?     What  wa,  

bow  did  he  spend  hii  time,  and  what  would  col  have 'been  to 

tnaiolain  hii  labia  r     By  what  meani  did  the  aUeodaata  oribec«i1>*| 
10  laisa  Ibemaelvei,  aod  what  did  prodigality  produce  T  [ 

Whom  did  VitelliDi  deiLioj  mihoui  mercy,    and  what  anJ  fttihl 
punuae  did  he  deliver  to  one  of  Ihcm  >     Whom  < 

aod  how  did  be  cancel  old  claims  J    Ilotv  did  he  tr       

who  bad  tefl  bin  bii  heir,  and  foi  nbat  purpnae  1      What  did  lb 
and  cnieliiei  render  him,  vhal  did  the  atltologet*  i 
u  ha(  willing  did  Ibey  set  up  in  the  foiuin  ^ 

IVhal  diy  wai  Veipaiian  about  to  be»ege,  when  h 

Viielliiu  was  held  in  univenal  deteslalion  ?      What  did  be  itatlil*M 
flame,  and  whom  did  he  send  into  Italy?     What  was  the  imierit' 
allack  upon  (he  city  of  Rome,  and  wliai  was  the  fale  of  Vilelliue  1 
looi  did  hii  reign  lasl,  in  what  was  it  begun,  and  with  what  cc 
and  like  whom  had  the  last  Ihiee  sevcreigni  appeared  t 

Of  what  family  *a«Ve«pasi»n,  by  whom  was  he  declared  ei 
and  for  «haifHiipow  were  mesaengeia  Bent  into  Egypt?      W 
that  he  cured  before  he  lel  out  for  Rome,  and  by  whom  « 
he  approached  the  melropolii  > 

How  wai  his  ion  Titos  employed,  and  for  what  purpoae  did  bf  fl 
injure  the  Jews  to  lurrsnder  1     When  was  Jemialem  destroyed,  ai 
iahedintbi 
if  the  smviiM 

"nai  II  meir  posieriiy  a  monument  and  evioencel      With  w 

I  return  of  I'ilua  wilh  bii  fallier  mailied,  and  what  n 

I  triumph  of  Vespasian  and  Tilosl     What  lemplo  did 

1  Lhere  depoiii,  and  wlml  temple  did  be  ihut  upl 


■^      ieoite- 

'Mnple  or  Janus  shut,  and  when  open  ?  and  how  ori  was  il  shut  duKiig 
-■^-wign  of  Augustus! 

I'liat  abuies  did  Vespasian  resolve  to  coned,  and  in  what  did  he  joii 
'■ntus  I    Whaldtd  Vespasian  endeavour  to  restrain  in  the  army,  and  ho* 

I'did  he  treat  the  wnaioia  and  the  knighlat  What  did  he  correct  in  the 
'Auirts  of  justice,  and  or  what  did  he  pasaa  long  leignT  What  waa  hii 
f't>n1y  lault,  and  how  was  il  extenuated  1  What  savsPIinv  oF  Vespasian  ? 
{'  From  nhat  was  he  averse,  and  what  did  he  rail  himseir  in  his  answer 
j  to  the  king  of  Parthiaf  Did  Vespasian  attempt  to  hide  the  lownessof  his 
I  oHgini  andfaowdidhe  tr^at  those  who  uould  have  derived  his  pedigree  from 
r  Hercules?  Where  wai  he  surprised  with  an  iDdisposition,  and  what  did 
[  lie  ci;  out  in  the  spirit  of  paganism  J  l\'here  was  he  seized  with  a  flux  1 
1  wbal  did  he  observe  when  he  perceived  his  end  approaching  !  and  how 
did  he  die? 

How  was  Titos  received  as  emperor,  and  with  what  did  he  commence 
his  leign  T    Of  what  waa  he  an  eaample,  and  what  did  his  prudent  cau- 

trocure  him  r    What  said  he  when  recollecting  one  night  that  he 
me  nothing  beneBcial  during  that  day,  and  why  did  he  take  upon 
nini  lue  oSSct  of  Fontifei  Maiimus,  or  high-priest  T 

Id  what  did  Agricola  thew  himself  expert  in  Britain,  and  whom  did 
he  subdue  t  What  did  he  endeavnur  to  restore  ta  bis  owd  army,  and  to 
introduce  among  the  conquered  t  In  what  did  he  cause  the  sons  of  their 
nobility  to  be  instructed,   and  what  did  this  barbaiaus  people  gradualljr 

What  eruption 
life  on  the  occasic 
hu  obsequiea,  and  among  whom  \i  history  proud  to  record  his  ni 

For  what  was  the  beginning  of  Domitian  s  reign  remarkable,  a 
did  Domitian  appear  in  hii 
aQd  to  what  addict  himself  t 
banish  from  Rome  J  Hon  did  he  entertain  the  people,  and  how  did  hs' 
ait  at  president  ?  How  did  he  employ  his  hours  of  retirement,  and  what 
answer  did  his  chamberlain  make  when  asked  if  the  emperor  was  alone  T~ 

How  was  Domitian  alTecled  by  the  successes  of  Agiicola  in  Britain,  and 
whom  did  ihat  admirable  general  subdue,  and  whom  ovsrconieT  What 
did  the  fleet  which  he  sent  out  effect,  and  to  what  did  he  redaee  the 
whole  island  1  How  did  Domitian  receive  the  account  of  these  successes, 
and  what  did  he  order !  Did  he  remove  Agricok  from  his  command, 
aod  when  died  that  general  ? 

Of  whom  did  Domitian  soon  lind  the  want,  and  what  did  iha  Sarma. 
,  tiana  and  the  Dacians  effect !    What  were  now  the  objects  of  eontenlion, 

Aiepeiledl  in  what  manner  didDamiuan  return  to  Itome,  and  what  Dame 
I  dia  he  assume! 

E      What  did  the  cruellies  of  the  emperor  produce,  and  who  asiumed  the 
|l«paign>  of  imperial  dignity  !     Did  Lucius  Anionius's  want  of  luccpta  in- 
j  crease  the  severity  of  Domitian,  and  how  did 
jthff  uujllvl     What  was  hii  conduct  aft^r  nrei 


1 


guilty'!  What  waa  hit  conduct  after  presiding  at  an  eiecutioD  T 
What  was  his  eitoitien,  and  what  his  traatmeol  of  (he  Cbnalians  t  To 
what  did  this  rnnasler  fall  a  viclim,  and  by  whom  was  he  murdered  1 
Jlow  did  Htephanui  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  by  whom  was  he  assisted  t 
On  the  death  of  Domiiian,  what  was  the  canduci  of  thaaenale,  and 
iperorl    Who  was  C'occetus  Nerva,  and  for 


•so  ANCiEarr  histort. 

4><l  tie  >«luu  tlw  til'm,!  H'hu  !■•»  Jtd  b« mttke,  tDd  bra 
hii  paoplit  WhUdid  he  wiilt  irgani  to  kUtuo.  tud  wtiUeif 
h*  icuiiKb  t  \\  b»X  ngard  did  ba  pay  lo  moAajr.  and  wlat  u 
1u  ivlHin  ID  ena  who  had  fouod  ■  lu^  Irvaiure  1 

Wbjr  did  ba  tbiak  of  an  u>»lu)t.  and  oa  wham  did  be  ti  forin^ 
IntH*  »nl  iiKnintT  WkuDdiedNovR,  >Dii  for  what  HubeoMad 
taJ  10  Mhoni  eudcaiad  t 

WliFT*  catTiajaB  boto,  lod  whitlier  did  ha  KccBa]iuj  k>  Ua 
VVhea  oiute  gaaaral  of  tha  ainiy  io  Lowet  Germany.  vhUklUnliDini 

ticaiDbwayanivingr     Kywhatwere  (be  grcM  ipiiUliet  tf  bu  <• 
i^hMncd.  and  wbit  wii  ihe  modesij  which   he   ptmrrirH '    ib" 
1  njiD  diiLingaiibed,  and  nhat  lalenu  did  he  unite  in  Ibe  nolMfs- 

Wbilhvr  Jid  he  prepare  lo  relum  ahet  the  deaih  of  N'cr 
did  ba  couduci  bii  match  r  Hon  did  be  treat  the  coudI: 
Hbich  ha  puwd.  aad  in  wbat  irinner  did  be  eotei  Uomc  ? 

Whitliar  would  iba  nioM  rapid  re*ieHr  ofTia^'a  actions  ci.. .,  ... 
Khul  bave  beco  the  paDagyiK!  of  caoteiDpatanea.  and  dunioot  uk'i' 
■ilniiratwn  ot  poitctily  !     Wbat  «ud  lie  wbea  he  gats  ibe  »    '    ' 
pBfeci  of  ihe  pizloiian  bands)     U  bii^h  waa  the  Sta  n-ar, 

On  what  did  Trajan  now  emDloy  his  ntleolkiii.  Bad  from  i>b!» 
did  bi  fiM  llDnis?  Whom  did  be  eolerlBiB,  aoil  haw  did  be  (in  ■ 
On  "hsl  account  would  it  have  been  happy  forlaiiK 
.  il  mannei  wara  ihe  Chnslians  trvBled  }  1  a  urbat  maiuiEi 
Su  CleoMM,  St.  SimBuD.  and  St.  lenatiiu,  put  lo  death  t 

VVIu?  UiKvr  nSM  iutrmi»i«n  W  Kotnt,  aud  against  wlioni  did  Ti^ 

It)  hia  arnuT     What  couatiiet  did  he   subdue,    and  wbal  icbinl 
beie  did  be  dia,  and  !U  itbit  age? 

IVhu  wii  Bppoiated  aiicceuoi  lo  Ihe  throne,   and  by  whom  d«l^ 
ipeioi  I     Id  what  wu  Adrian  tWilUd,  and  what  line  orcoodaclsiii'i 

the  empite,  anJ  "llB 

)  Adrian  bighly  akdful,  aad  what  were  the  analibe 
of  hl<  body  and  mind  r  ^ 

U'liat  did  hit  moral  viituea  equal,  aod  whal  did  he  fiirgive 

log  ihe  throne  !     [low  did  his  moderalion  and  clemeiicy  appear,  i 
»ihnt  did  he  consider  himself  an  ampeiorl     By  what  we-  ■'  - 
Adiian  contrasled,  and  whal  did  he  allempt  to  conceal  1 

It'by  did  he  visit  all  ihe  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  what  dijfl 
his  piogreu  ?  Whom  did  he  choose  a*  hia  successor,  and  whom  W 
oblige  him  to  adopt!     Whal  veraeawaa  Adrian  repeating  when  ' 

OI  what  place  waa Mareui  Aatoninns  anatife,  and  what  was  hi 
ler  T  What  did  his  fiagal  cundncl  enable  him  lo  do  t  How  was  h< 
id?  What  was  his  conduct  towards  the  Chtislians?    What 
lualities,  and  for  what  did  he  provido  during  a  great  famin 
What  anawet  did  he  make  to  anypenoa  whoaUempted  to 
with  a  passion  for  military  glonr) 

How  did  he  reward  learned  men.  and  wbom  did  he  invite  t 
For  whal  purpose  wai  Apollonius  cent  lor,  and  what  did  Anloi 
serve  when  the  farmer  refused  to  wail  on  his  pajul  ?  What  was 
of  .Inlonlnus,  and  at  what  age  did  be  die  ) 

Whom  did  Marcus  Aurclius  admil  ai  his  atsodale  in  Ihe  er 
Ifhat  did  Rome  see  far  ihe  firit  timef     ^^'bal  Were  Ihe  cbai 
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Ry  whom  was  tlie  empire  sltscked.  and  by  whom  were  the  Calti  le- 
pdled  ^  By  whom  ivere  ihe  liritons  lepieBsed  1  What  wai  the  nalute 
of  the  iiTupiioD  of  Ihe  Farthiaas,  and  wlio  weni  ia  person  !o  slop  Iheii 
progiesil  What  was  the  aid  furniihed  to  Veras,  what  was  bii  conduct, 
and  to  whom  did  he  leave  the  gloiy  of  the  field  ?  What  did  tlie  ainiy 
of  Venis  caiTj  back  fiom  Patlhia,  and  of  what  was  he  insensible?  df 
what,  and  where,  did  he  die  ? 

How  did  Aurelins  now  begin  to  act  t  against  whom  did  he  march  ? 
and  what  was  the  tesull  1    What  was  ihe  residue  of  his  reign  lo  his  Bub- 
Is,  and  what  internal  regulations  did  he  adopi  ?    Of  him  what  says  an 
a  cienl  author,  and  where  did  Aurelius  die? 

What  seemed  to  die  with  Aurelius,  aod  iiora  this  period  what  are  w« 
to  behold  I 

Who  mounted  the  throne,  and  what  were  the  age  and  bodily  endow- 
ments of  Commodus! 

How  would  it  have  been  happy  both  for  himself  and  mankind  1    How  did 

he  conduct  himself,  and  what  did  he  frequent  and  commit?     What  did 

ha  sell  in  the  markets,  and  in  what  dress  did  he  drive  his  own  chariot  T 

n)  whom  did  he  commit  the  government,  and  of  what  was  his  whole  reijjn 

■    By  whom,  aod  alwhal  age,  was  Commodus  aasassinaled  T 

did  the  conspiralors  iavest  with  thepurpte,  and  by  what  means 

I'ins  Pertinai  risen    to  esteem  1    To  what  did  he  apply  himself, 

■d  why  did  the  pistoriin  soldiers  resolve  lo  dethrone  him  1     Haw  aod 

'nfell  Pertioai,  and  what  was  ha  called! 

c  the 

le  empire  sold  to  Didiui  Juliui ! '  What  did  he  say  lo  ihe  senate,  and 
KTU  the  choice  of  the  soldiers  confinned  ?  What  was  iha  conduct  ot 
Didius,  and  what  rendered  him  contemptible  lo  llie  army  1 

Who  were  chosen  emperors  by  their  respective  Itoops.  and  whal  did 
the  senate  declare!  whal  wis  the  fate  of  Didiui,  and  lo  whom  did  thk 
senate  send  ambassadors  t  For  whal  did  Severua  prepare,  and  what  was 
the  fate  of  Pescennius  Ni^r,  and  of  Clodius  Albinus  \ 

Against  whom  did  Soverus  now  turn  his  arms,  and  with  whal  success  T 
What  was  his  success  in  Britain,  and  what  wall  did  he  build!  Wbaf 
said  he,  wheo  he  fett  his  end  approaching?  Where  did  be  die,  and  what 
was  Ihe  character  oF  his  i¥if~  " 

Who  were  left  joint  heirs 
encel     How  was  Geti 
exceed  I 

Whom  did  Caracalla  first  put  to  death,  aod  why  was  Papioian  behead- 
ed T  How  suffered  the  governors,  and  the  adherenti.of  his  brother?  and 
!n  whal  did  Caracalla  spend  whole  nights  ?  Why  did  he  order  his  sol- 
diers to  attack  an  audience  in  Ihe  theatre,  and  what  did  he  publicly  de- 
clare when  he  perceived  that  he  was  haled? 

After  what  iranssctioos  did  Caracalla  resolve  lo  lead  his  soldiers  through, 
every  part  of  the  empire'  What  was  his  conduct  in  Germany,  and  in 
nlacedonia  ? ,  What  did  he  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Aleundria,  aud  what 
were  the  duration  and  character  of  his  reign  t 

Whom  did  the  military  now  invest  with  the  purple,  and  did  the  senate 
consenl  to  the  adoption  of  his  son  Diadumenui?  liy  whom,  and  after 
what  time,  were  Macrioua  and  his  son  put  lo  death  ? 

Who  ascended  the  throne,  and  what  was  the  character  of  Ifelioga- 
balui  ?  Of  whal  is  his  short  life  a  tissue,  and  whom  did  he  mucj .  i.^A. 
whom divsica I  Whttdidbebuildfo 
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follin!  Whal  dU  hi)  luppcR  COM.  tad  haw  was  }ie  dresiedl  Wk 
IniiM  lb*  inllY  W  ■  wtuloa  and  viciooi  Lot,  and  how  did  beibrita 
hii  churm  I  llow  did  he  tbcw  tbe  niBgnitu  Je  of  Rome,  knd  wlnwi  in 
ha  iBiila  loh.iUliUf  Hhiidid  be  unite  id  Ihew  childuh  uicb  t  Irn 
did  b«  Iml  liu  gueiti  t  tnd  how  tinve  lo  foaelel  whal  wu  lo  hi|«a! 
Whom  did  h<  idapt  u  liu  tucccuor,  and  what  waa  the  btt  of  Htiufi' 

Who  wu  dEclucd  emperoi,  and  what  were  Ihe  character  ud  aim 
of  Alatiadu  f     What  did  lis  poueu  wbeo  oaly  liiteea  ycaiKifip' 

In  wbU  did  At*»oder  ipcad  the  fint  part  «f  hii  reign,  ini!  *\ikU 
he  MV  with  regvd  to  th«  purchue  of  offices  ot  places !  Wbal^ic 
•«j  of  iMsiilraM  who  look  bribe*,  and  bow  act  lo  ihoie  whe  nnfi- 
■oirkable  (or  their  jutlice  ind  iniegtity  ^ 

Wu  hit  clemeacy  eitended  u  tbe  Chrultani,  aad  how  did  ke  dtc^ 
between  IhcRi  and  a  compao/  of  cooLi  and  vinioais!  Whilmiki 
abiliiia  ill  w>i,  and  how  did  be  defer  tba  ruin  of  the'  empira)  Wti 
wu  tbe  file  of  Aleiaoder.  md  what  the  character  of  his  reign  1 

Who  wu  elected  emperor,  aod  who  waa  Maiiin-in  *  Whit  not  lii 
•talure  and  ilrength,  aod  how  oiucb  did  he  eat  and  diiokiuidil' 
What  wu  tbe  nature  of  hii  frame  and  niad  ! 

Without  whit  wu  be  the  fint  emperot,  aiwi  how  did  bereeififc 
•      ■'■--.<—-■■-'>■ Ji:-.T^l,y^ 

_jt  wen  bu  miliiarv  oDentioot.  wb~ 

whil  did  he  couider  it  hit  dutjr  1 

How  were  the  Chiuiiam  treated,  and  what  fixed  an  indelible  ^i- 
giace  on  the  memory  of  Matimia  ?  Whither  spread  a  ipirit  of  pnt^ 
diicentrDl,  and  whom  did  the  provincei  of  Africa  elect  erapeinn!  Mb 
thii  eleclion  confirmed  by  the  lenate,  and  what  was  the  fate  of  the  Ca- 
diini  1  Whom  did  the  Moale  choose  joint  emperoial  what  mif 
Sale  oF  Miximia  and  his  loo  1    and  what  does  the  coatjuct  of  Uumi 

Haw 

were  their  bndiei 

Whom  did  the  mmineen  declare  emperor,  and  bj  whom  was  iLr 
choice  confirmed  1  What  was  the  age  of  Gonlian,  what  wu  hi 
character,  sod  what  did  he  endeavour  lo  unita  »  What  was  hii  lew- 
ing,  and  whom  did  he  marry  ?  By  whom  was  Gordian  mutdeied,  ul 
what  wu  the  character  of  his  reign  T 

Whom  did  the  army  and  the  (enale  acknowledge  emperor  1  ■!>« 
did  Philip  auociale   with   him  in  the  empire  ?    and  by  what 
government  lignaliied  }     Where  were   Phihp  and   his    aoo  said 
been  converted  lo  Chriitiiaity,  and  does  tliis  honour  the  Christia 
M'hen  wu  Philip  killed! 

Who  wu  proclaimed  emperor,  and  what  qual  ities  of  Decius 
10  slop  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire!  To  whom  did  the 
tote  JJeciut  not  inferiar,  and  whose  dignity  and  welfare  did  he  < 
Whom  did  he  allow  lo  be  elected,  and  who  wu  chosen  censor! 

How  and  by  wbsi  was  ihe  state  enfeebled,  and  how  were  the  Chi 
treated  1     By  what  wu  Ihii  perwculion   succeeded,   and  what  wu '- l 
fate  ol    Deciui  t     At  what  age  did  he  die,  and  what  was  the  chiiUW  t 

Wlio   wa*  declared  empemr,  and  what   a 
Callus  ftgrea  to  pay  rt>«  i^aOLw\ 
a      What  wBslhe  aUle  ol  UieWnniwiv™'™ 


cceeded  and  foKoweH!  WhU  wa>  the  Tale  of  Gallus, 
aod  what  did  theemplie  suSer  in  his  itiga  T    What  arm]'  chose  Valenaa 
to  succeed  to  the  Ihrdne !     Whal  ntere  the  altempts  of  Valerian,  and 
b;  nhom  was  he  taken  prisoner^     How  wai  be  treated  by  Sapor,  and     i 
,  foi  what  ia  he  said  lo  hare  beea  used,  and  wiiat  obsetved  Sapor  on  such 

Who  was  chosen  ernperor,  and  what  did  the  Germans  aad  other     < 

during  the  alUrbs  of  the  barbarians,  and  how  did  he  ragaid  the  Inn 
or  hi<  piDvincea,  or  the  calamities  or  the  slate  T  To  what  was  his  ponec 
reduced,  where  and  by  whom  was  he  slain,  and  "hat  character  did  fie 

Who  was  Don  appointed  emperor,  and  what  oere  the  paicntage, 
coiiniiy,   and   merits  of  Flavius  Claudius!     H'hat  was   his  character, 

character!  Did  he  arrest  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  what  was  live 
character  of  his  reign !  Of  what  did  he  die,  and  what  is  he  said  to 
have  united  in  himself  I 

Whpin  did  the  army  choose,  of  what  paranta^  was  Aureliao   bom,     , 
and  what  were  his  courage  and  strength  ?     In  what  was  the  whole  of    , 
this  monarch's  reign  spent,  and  how  did  he  endeavour  to  bring  back 
-Virtue  I     In  what  was  he  rigid,  and  in  what  did  he  frei^uentlydegenerals 
into  cruelty  1     How  were  the  Christians  treated,  and  by  what  is  it  saiil 
that  he  was  deterred  from  signing  certain  edicts  against  them  T     Bj 

what  nai  he  slain  F 

Of  whom  did  the  senate  male  choice,  and  what  were  the  merits  anil 
character  of  Tacitus?  How  did  he  honour  the  works  of  his  canie-saka 
Tacllui,  the  historian  1     Where,  and  of  what,  did  he  die  ? 

Whom  did  Ihe  army  elevate  to  the  throne,  and  what  was  the  character 
of  ProbuB  t    What  was  his  parentage,  and  what  invasions  did  he  ivpiess  I 

,    Whom  did  ih 


,and 

what  mono  me 

ntdid 

i> 

old 

ers  erect  to 

im? 

s  he  killed) 

What  disc 

He 

afflicted  Nu 

s  hn 

murdered!    1 

n»ha< 

«  dp 

dbody 

whan 

■as  chosen  emp 

Whom 

didUi 
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and  what  prophecy  thereby  fulfil  f 

Who  was  Diocfesian.  and  to  what  did  he  owe  his  eialtation  T    What.  , 
did  the  beginning  of  his  reign  not  deceive,  and  how  did  he  treat  hi* 


It  were  these  allempis,  aod  did 

t  did  Dioelcaian  introduce,  and  what  did  he  share  with  Mati- 
■  general  I  Who  were  created  Cctan,  and  how  were  Ihe  de- 
its  or  provinces  governed  T     To  whom  did  Dioclesian  aod  Blaii- 

d  he  spend  his  time  1     How  long  did  his  reign  cootinue,  and  to  what 
as  his  authority  adapted  T 

Who  were  chosen  as  the  successors  of  the  two  emperora,  and  what 
jras  the  character  of  Coostantiua  Chlorus.  and  ofGilerius!     What  was 
p:Coa>taDliui   appaiot  to   govern,    and  what  Calerin?     What  did  the 
of  Iha  former  comprehend,  and  what  that  of  Ihe  tUMu\ 
parloen  more  did  they  taL«  iai    Vi^usn.  i&xA. Cat»»».'b,'C\ 
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\Vh*l  did  GilenuEil 
a  period,  ami  bflm 


hiol  ntuMi  did  ll(  ippoiDt  I 
UhI  cI  ohil  d,d  he  die  r 

ho  poucucil  (  prepoadennre  of  pooei 

B  wu  ibe  govemincnt  dividcij  ^  IVuat  is  (.^uUdUM  sin  i; 
.biw  (0  hivi  wcD  m  C*ul.  and  whkt  d>J  he  cause  id  be  iB>iJt,ui 
•  ctrntdl  Orwhaldul  he  make  a  public;  avoiral,  aod  *bc»« 
Utraotiiu  d«A;aliii]  lod  drowned?  \Vlial  hu  ibe  iiM  of  Muu 
d  ifUr  tome  Uric  wliat  wu  Liciniiu  penniiied  { 
n  ohil  dul  Coaiunliiu:  ooir  nu^te,  and  wfait  had  he  alre^jewi' 
It  did  Iw  00*  command,  ind  wbal  wot  ibe  punubioeol  of  Anal 
I  hiihci.  Bad  for  nhal  leuoD,  did  be  Iraasler  the  seat  of  ibeecp 
I    Home  I   nhat  did   this  measure   precipitate?    and  bon  dil  ik 


"K.r 


ideas  oF  Conslantine,  and  whal  did  lie  da^> 
build  f  Of  what  kiiuaiioR  did  be  make  choice,  and  wbv  is  it  adiJ^ 
In  Hied  on  IlyzaDliam  )  How  was  Byaantiam  situated,  indvilliibi 
fatniihod  I  )  low  did  be  beautify  Ibii  city,  and  to  wboui  dcdinUi' 
Did  ho  lire  to  (eel  the  caUmiiiei  of  hit  impolicy,  asd  »beii  didht'i' 
How  is  the  chaiaclei  of  L'oosUntiae  delineated  by  Christiu,  uA  b* 
Vt  heilhtn  wriletsl  Of  whal  don  it  seeoi  to  have  been  conpHfd' 
Wbil  rcligioD  did  ha  establidi,  and  what  did   his  schemn  of  polun 

Whal  aons  did  ConnaaUM  leave,  and  on  whom  had  he  also  MDJart 
die  title  o(  C'Biat)  How  wera  the  nephewa  of  the  deceased  tnpcE 
•a«1udcd,  and  who  alone  wen  u>  participate  in  the  cmpiie  t 

What  was  the  lila  of  Comlantiiw,  the  eldest  sou  of  the  Uleempea. 
and  whit  thtt  of  Conitini,  hiibiDlhet!  Who  was  Magaesiiu.iii 
bf  whom  was  he  defeated  1 

Uoilei  whom  wai  the  whole  Koman  empire  oocs  more  nnilnl.H' 
I  the  conduct  of  Couslanliua  ?     Jo  whom    did   he  ininjb 
iltao,  and  to  what  appoial  bim  ■     Wltither  was  Julian  kdI,  W 
itliy  did  the  emperoc  incresia  his  aullioritj  t 

flow  did  Julian  as  Catar,  and  CantlADliui.  pass  their  lime,  ami  ^ 
the  (ormer  restore  the  gloiy  of  the  Roman  aims  I  Whal  did  tbericUM 
of  Julian  etctUi,  and  what  did  Conitaniius  leijuire  from  the  Lteml 

When  did  thii  order  reach  Juliaa,  and  what  did  he  apprehend! 

id  Julian  act  in  this  ctilical  situalioa,  and  of  whal  didbiiiiAii 

DecenUus ! 

Was  the  prediction  verified,  and  of  what  did    the  aoldiei*  compl 
,  '^Vhat  did  Julian  permit,  lud  aha  offer  thetn,  and  whal  did  iht  i 


the  loldii! 


Wha 


IIOH 


tiwardi  what  had  Julian  made  a  considerable  prog i 

^ed  ?    What  was  the  chaiaGtec  of  Conilantius,  ana  wliat  was  M  s 

religioa ! 

When  Julian  had  ac.uired  the  undisturbed  possesiion  of  the  Bonn 

Siipire.  whal  waa  his  linl  abject,  and  what  did  he  ihen  endeanu'' 
on  did  he  seek  to  raise  the  character  of  the *     - 

(lid  he  attack  the  Cbrislians? 

.     Haw  did Ihiiprian,  after  ascending  the  throne,   perforro    the  dutia 

^  Uatian,  atld  bj  ■nVii.  Ai&  be  ikk.  tnSu  <ui^t  \.^  \aA^  or  mind 
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nlaicd  t  How  did  he  portion  hia  meals  b 
hewrap  himself  up  7  What  wis  the  form 
character  of  his  mind  f     VVhatdid  he  &fiei 


id  Julian  lo 

iplied  the  emperor,  and  Hhat  sa 


quence  of  his  ranouocing  Chrislianily  fo 
Ah  father'     '■"- ' --■  -^ 


imperor,  and  what  did  ha 
isalem!  What  cauld  n« 
te  the  purpose,  aod  what  does  Annniaons  Mareellious  asserll  ' 
To  what  was  Julian  ■  slave,  and  iawhatdidhe  b«lieve1  Whither 
did  he  march,  and  for  what  putposi.  and  at  what  age  was  he  slain^ 
What  is  the  character  giveo  of  him  byinfideb,  aod  hy  Christiana '  What 
does  be  appear  te  have  beea,  and  for  what  was  it  probaUy  fortunate  fac 
\iie  world/ 

Whom  did  the  Roman  Innps  ctioora  for  their  emperor,  and  by  what 
did  Jomn  purchase  a  fiee  lelmat  from  the  dominion?  of  Pereia?  Di^ 
Jovian  favour  Chnsiianityf     Whaie  was  he  found  deadt 

PHow  lone  did  the  Raman  tlirone  remain  ftiihout  a  master,  and  whora 
1  the  loldieis  elect  emperoi  )  Wltom  did  Valentiniaa  auociate  witA 
Dielf  ia  the  government,  and  by  what  did  hs  occasion  the  final  separa- 
n  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  empires  ! 
Whitlier  we:e  the  barbaiiani  gradually  pushing  tliaii  inroads  at  thik 
juncture  T  What  did  the  (iertnans  atlark  ?  By  whom  wa«  PannoniK 
oter-iuQ  T  By  wkom  was  Biitain  invadedf  By  uhom.  Spainl  and 
by  whom,  Africa!  What  did  il  require  to  repress  inch  iniasjoaa,  anj 
what  were  Jotian,  Theodosius  and  bi>  son,  considered?  What  was  the 
domestic  govemriienl  of  Vslenlinian.  and  what  did  he  favour  I  What 
did  his  stem  disposition  generally  render  him,  and  how  did  he  punish 
ever^r  deviation  From  duty  t  How  did  he  punish  hii  wife  Severn,  an<t 
what  ciamplei  of  torture  did  he  exhibit !  Why  wa*  il  probably  cohk- 
dered  as  meritorious  lo  deceive  him,  and  was  Ilia  eager  little  short  of 
madness^  Were  Iheie  bright  parts  in  the  character  ot  ValentiDtm,  anif 
to  what  did  bis  moderate  government  contribute  1  At  what  age  did  he 
die,  and  la  whom  leave  bis  throne  1 

What  compelilor  arose  against  Valeni  in  the  East,  and  what  waa  hii 
Hie  1  How  did  he  support  the  Aiians,  and  lo  what  direct  his  atleution  1- 
Ilow  did  he  treat  ceitsio  boolu.  aad  their  posscsson  ?  Whom  and  for 
what  teuton  did  be  order  (o  be  massacred,  artd  oa  whom  did  the  peise-' 
Cntion  fall  heaviest!  What  did  this  conduct  prodace,  and  what  became 
a  common  impiecatioa  1  With  whom  was  Valens  qsnslanlly  engage* 
in  war.  and  where  werQ  the  Romans  defeated  ia  a  pitched  battle  t 
What  was  the  fale  ef  Valens,  and  what  did  the  Goths  f 

Of  what  did  Gratian  End  himseir  possessed,  and  on  whom  did  he  pre*' 

vail  lo  become  his  associate  !     How  was  religion  treated,  and  what  wai. 

the  early  fame  of  Graliaa  1     What  did  the  succeeding  yeara  unden 

t.nd  of  whom  did  he  become  the  dupe  I    What  did  the  laldiers, 

n  what  was  the  fate  of  Gratian  ! 

■  '   What  did  Theodosius  stipulate,  and  what  was  the  coaduct  of  Mat 

■  Whom  did  Theodosius  defeat,  and   what  did  he  annea  lo  the  >ii 
f  TaTcr.linian  (he  Seconds 
P       What  was  the  fate  of  Valenlinian  II.,  and  \vho  wag  Invested  wilh  lh»< 

purple  !     Whose  sole  authority  did  the  Roman  woild  now  acknowledge, 
and  what  were  the  character  and  conduct  of  Theodosius!     Where  didi 
be  die.  and  to  whom  leave  the  throne  of  Conslanlinopte,  awLUi  -nVion^fl 
the  icepti*  of  the  West !  ■ 


we  AhciENT  msTORv. 

Wka  b*d  btn  ifprnaud  niauter  to  Arcadiiii,  i—      _ 

■nl  bUi  hu  ib«  diiriLicr  of  itufinu,  a^  of  StRicbat  VFkuUl 
■dMio*  ncDnimcDdeil  la  £liUcl>a.  Bod  of  wtiat  did  StifafamtiM 
linr    How  m  he  (iMppoiaied,  and  frbom  liid  Iben^mtvV 

'faom  dill  lIoBoriiiii  matrr,  and  Bhat  were  hU  lalenit  1    n'ka <b 
I  cenpsBHlHl  tei  hu  jaupacity,  aod  fcpelled  the  baiUnUi' 
'liilbd  btil  (Im  Guhi  ■preid  tncimelres.aod  i>bal  titHj.Miiin 
:1ttd<t     Whither  dill  Alaiic  peoMiaie.   and  tw  nbom  m  ki 

fcawd!  ^ 

Al  whil  »t»  died  Arcadhu,  aad  to  whoni  did  he  leue  ikihuB' 

lb>  Fail  (    Why  did  ftononua  cause  Stiticho  to  be  immiiittri.  udi>* 

D  olut  pUca  did  Alacic  Itj  titge,  and  how  didberueii 
■nindir      In  *htl  mi   tlaDorius  diialoiy,    and    by    wbat  at 
Hotne  (bindoDed   lo  (he  fuij  of~  ihe  Iribea   of  Germaoj  lod  &^' 
U'hil  Hid  Aiiric  to  hi>  Mldien  on  eoie ring  the  ipte  oT  ibe  tiij  f  tr 
loBK  did  the  pillage  liil.  and  what  w»»  the  fate  o(  Ronie? 

Whes  died  Alaiic.  and  whii  lie  a  ty  did  Honoriiu  conclude  inik  ll 
Hcceuor  Adolphai  ?  Wluldid  Honoriin  allow  to  the  BarpffliM 
and  fnjm  what  wu  the  Weiteio  ampiie  giaduaily  moalderingl 

lodei  whote  luilion   goverDcd    Theodosiui   the  Second,  empeni'L. 
ihe  tail,  end  what  ni*  Ihe  chwaclei  of  Pulcheiia  J     W        ''  "~ 
doiiiu  marry  I 

By  whom  wa*  Ibe  eni[Hre  oF  the   West    directed! 
ItoDOriui.  aod  with  what  wai  hia  rei^  preg'nant  ? 

How  did  Britain  become  independent  of  th«  ttODiaD  power,  I 
what  wen  Ihe  cUima  of  allegiance  lucceeded  '  _ 

Who  Biurped  Ihe  Ihrone  of  the  Weal,  and  by  whom  tm  Joho  «r  P 
ported)  tVhoiD  did  Theadoaiiu  inveat  with  nipreme  aulhoiiiyuwicr*  I 
itrencj  of  hit  mother,  and  by  wbat  were  the  claims  of  Valeniin:  ~  '"' 
Pliddu  lupported  !  llow  waa  the  city  of  Ravenna  taken,  ai 
wai  Ibe  file  of  the  usurper  John  T 

Wai  Aelius  agaio  reoeived  inlo  favnui.  and  what  was  hia  cot 
Boaibce.  an  tifficer  held  in  eiteein  al  the  court  of  Valenlinia 
Why  did  BoDiface  refute  to  obey  the  imperial  maodale,  aud  wba 
declared  ' 

What  waa  Aetiui  appointed,  and  by  whom  was  he  defeated! 
did  Boniface  call  Id  hia  atsiilant^,  and  on  what  did  Gemeric 
agree  1  Whs  did  Boniface  eodeavoui  aRerwaida  to  free  Africa 
Vandals,  and  how  did  Ihe  latter  treat  the  proposals  1  Where  wi 
face  beiieged,  and  what  had  he  ihe  morlificauon  to  behold  ? 

lly  whom  was  the  Eaitem  empire  allacked  during  the  whole 
Theodosius,  and  how  are  iheie  lavage  hordea  chnracleriied  by  a 
poraiy  aulhorl     What  will  the  philosopliet  readily  perceive  I 

Whither  did  the  Hum  eilend  theii  conquesti,   and  what  did  Tbeod^ 
liui  iagloriously  aubniiHo  pay  lo   Attila!     What   did    the    Biilc 
plore,  and  whit  answer  did  Ihey  receive  ?     Al  vthat  age  died  The 
the  Second,  and  what  wai  his  character  1 

Who  remained  ao)e  miiilieiB  of  Ihe  empire,  and  whom  did  Pnlchent 
marry,  end  invest  with  the  imperial  purple  1  Whowas  Marcian,  »J 
bow  had  he  tiien  from  Ihe  ranks  of  iho  army  1 

What   has    Atlila  been  called,  and  whom  did  he    i 

Elundeiiog  the  Romans  of  the  East,  whither  did   he  turt 
0»  did  Vrientiman  tlie  Scsoni  mef.  *i*  wioai'^  ^^jssi  luJo  ! 


lis   armi,  .■«■ 
Hial(  !    IimiL 
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horn  ffu  the  eattb  delivered  by  ihe  deatb  or  Atlila  ?  liy  wbom  vidm 
le  emperot  o(  the  West  aswasinaled,  and  what  was  his  character  1       , 

Who  waualuled  emperor  by  the  senalo,  and  whose  Bisiilanca  di3 
«  eropress  Kudoxia  implore  1  With  whal  did  Geaseric  arrive  at  iha 
outh  of  the  Tiber,  and  what  was  the  Tale  of  Maiimia  )  By  whom  was 
ome  pillaged,  and  with  what  did  Genseiic  lelurn  10  (Jarthage  1 

Who  was  nominated  to  the  aeeplre  of  the  West,  and  by  whom  tiat 
yitua  deposed  1     What  character  id  Avitus  asfiume,  and  to  what  wai 

Whom  did  RiciinereUvale  U  the  throne,  and  what  were  the  viitues 
id  the  esd  of  Majorian  ?  'I'o  what  leaded  all  the  civil  regulaiioDS  of 
ajoriao,  and  to  what  pKncipally  pointed  hia  military  piepaiations  t, 
'hom  did  he  aisemble  in  the  plains  of  Li^ria,  and  what  was  his  suci, 
ti  aeainit  UenEeric  r  What  obliged  Majorian  to  cesigD  the  sceptre, 
_id  ofwhat  was  it  repotted  that  he  died  > 
Whom  did  Kicimar  now  invest  with  the  purple,  and  how  long  lasted, 
lile  and  reign  o(  Lebios  Severusi  Uy  wnat  was  Italy  afHic led | 
at  did  the  emperor  of  the  East  purchase?  and  to  what  was  the  fury 

rlheVaodala  confined'  . 

On  the  death  ol  Alarcian  who  was  taited  lo  tlie  throne  of  the^ 
itfEaitern  empire,  and  whom  did  Leo  invest  with  Ihe  purple  ol  the  WeslI^ 
W'Un  what  did  Kicimet  resolve,  what  crimes  did   he  renew,  and  whom 

Cdid  he  proclaim  )     What  wai  the  fate  of  Ulybiius,  and  of  Kicimer  i         ^ 
Whom  did  Leo  raise  up  against  dycerius,  and  for  what  reason  1     By^ 
i«  whom  was  Julius  Nepos  deposed,  and  who  was  Oresleaf     Whom  did 

Ihe  troops  acknowledge  emperor  of  llie  W'ejt,  and  what  was  ifie  fale  of  ^ 
wfOreates  and  Augustulus!      What  did  Odoacei  cause  bimsetf  lo  be  pro* 

cliitneil ! 
im      When  terminated  the  empire  of  the  West,  and  of  what  have  writers 

foiled  not  to  remark  7 
iw      By  wbom  was  Britain  DOW  posseuedl    By  whom,  Spain  ?    By  whom, 
B  rAfrica?     By  whom,  Gaul?     To  whom  did  Italy  and  Kome  submit,  and 
•'nbal  produced  Ihe  decline  and  fall  of  this  once  maeniliceDt  fabric'!     By 
niwhal  was  the  whole  mass  corrupted  and  enervaled,  and  by  wbal  over- 

thrown  and  destroyed  ? 
■■       Who  goveined  the  East,  and  of  whom  did  Leo  get  lid  T    To  whoni 
Sidid  he  unite  Ariadne  hit  younger  daughter,  and  whom  create  Cstai !     .  t 
^(      Of  what  died  Leo,  and  an  whom  devolved   the  empire!     When  died 

tits  giand sou  Leo,  and  who  was  left  sole  emperarl     What  was  ibe  cha-  , 
Bftneter  of  i(<no  1  lo  what  was  he  subject  1  and  was  he  prec!)H(alely  (i)^ 
Interred  ?     Wat  any  nolle  heard  in  the  coffin,  and  what  was  diacov^ccd,^ 
(  faome  days  after?     At  what  age  died  Zenof 

m  Oo  whom  did  Ariadne  bsEtow  her  hand  and  the  imperial  title,  and 
^  with  what  acclamation  was  Anaslasiui  hailed  >  How  did  this  ptincfl 
^reat  the  Euljchiaos!  and  by  what  was  a  hostile  Heet  sex  on  lirel  Wbiji 
[  I  was  Ihe  conduct  of  Anaslaaiusat  Ant,  and  what  afieiwnrdil  Iluwj 
,,  and  It  what  age.  did  he  die  J 

tl  Who  wai  invested  wilh  llie  purple!  of  what  was  Justin  destitute  r 
.  find  how  was  he  preserved  from  eiposing  hii  inc^paciiy !  Un  whoie^, 
^[diligence,  and  whose  lalenis,  did  he  rely  7 

Un  the  death  ol  Justin,  who  ascended  the  throne,  Bod  wbal'surname 
Hdid  Justinian  aflerwaid)  obtain  1     What  was  Justinian's  chara 
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■  powirfal  OcM.  and  wbml  did  he  achieve  in  Aftical  Wtilhanl 
unfoluaalc  Gatinwi  led.  ind  vhat  did  ihe  ein|ierot  bralow  n  Im'. 

Whit  ritia  did  Ualiuriui  uLe  ia  Sicily,  ud  wbal  io  lt>l;l  H^ 
Mboi  pUcM  toUo««d  the  wbmiwion  of  Rome,  and  wu  Ilal;  ma  H 
lauorad  u  id  uicicnl  BUlen  ?  At  irb«i  prica  dtf  Joniaiu  psitta 
a  peace  frcHB  tfa«  reniani ) 

Did  Delinriu  find  lta«  Gatbic  monarvhy  in  lujj  nlorad  b;  T*b. 
Bod  (A  whu  nu  ha  obliged  u  leaie  Rome  1  Did  BeliMiiH  m — 
faimtel'or  Rama,  aail  witli  what  ssok  Ihe  fame  of  Totila! 

Tm  oboin  wa)  Kaemed  (ha  endit  of  coro^Ung  (lu  coomsKtllll. 
(od  in  whox  praecwioa  did  lUme  Cor  iba  lati  time  ull  iV' iiiil** 
of  itiiumnh'  To  what  nw  Ihe  capital  of  July  *oi»  aftndvlW. 
and  irho  £lled  the  throiw  of  Ilia  Gothic  LiogxT  What  did  ilimM 
in  a  latt  vielory  ntel  Or  nhal  nai  ihe  Rontan  geoanl  m^ 
and  after  •ppcanDg  beloni  the  coaanl  bow  was  be  iraUcdl  Klu 
iBDonnce  become  conipictioui.  and  when  happened  U>  dnii,  ulV 
oliat  wu  it  haueoed  I  Whil  i>  Ihe  iloiy,  ibat  Beliiaiim  imdv^ 
of  hii  eyoa.  and  obliged  (o  lieg  hu  Uead  T     When  died  JatiDaD.  at 

11^  whom  irai  Juitinlu  tucceeded.  and  with  what  are  theui^" 
JuUiD  Ihe  Second'!  reigo  maiked  f  Where  did  the  Lombardi  ali^ 
Iheraicliet.  Bud  with  whil  wu  the  empire  afflicledr  UynliHB 
the  cipiul  and  Ihe  piovincei  eihausted  r  Whom  did  JimiD  aiti 
choice  at  ai  hii  immediale  luccauoc,  and  in  whal  did  he  ipcadilid* 
bur  Tciri  of  bii  life  1 

\\  hal  wa*  ihe  chancier  of  TIberiiu,  what  wax  Uia  fate,  lod  w  •)• 
did  he  bauw  the  diadem  1 

Amidit  what  did  Maurice  ascend  Itic  throne,  and  wliat  were  ti'iidi 
raetei  tad  conduct!  Whit  did  the  army  beyond  the  DanaU.  » 
whithei  ewaped  Maurice  with  liii  »it^  and  children  i  What  awl* 
unhappy  end  of  the  eisperor  and  bii  children  t 

What  wai  the  chanictar  of  PhocBi  and  of  liia  wife,  and  who  ml  p 
vailed  on  to  delitet  Ihe  earth  fram  Pliocns  t 

Who  wsi  acknowledged  emperor,  and  in  wbal  waa  Heiacliuid 
letsed  !  What  provincei  did  he  recover,  and  wbat  did  Mahooia  hp 
to  ipiead  It  thii  timel  What  wa>  the  chaiacter  oT  Heracliui.  tU't 
did  he  not  leBect  on  the  dangets  of  the  empire  ? 

Dy  whom  wu  lleiaciiua  succeeded,  and  what  is  beltettd  H  i>< 
been  the  fate  of  Constanline!  Whom  did  the  senate  inveU  wiik  H 
purple,  and  how  did  Conatani  treat  Lis  tmlher  TbeodoaiBsl  Via 
and  how.  periihed  Coulani! 

By  whom  wai  Consi 
penetrate  in  the  reign  «l 
alanline,  and  when  did  he  die 

How  governed  Juatiniao  Ihe  Second,  and  who  nas  praciaineJ  « 
perot?  By  whom  wai  Leontius  depoied.  and  nhom  did  Jusiigiuf 
to  death  1  What  were  employed  hy  this  monster  during  ibe  >ii  yiai" 
hii  new  reign  1 

WiiBt  was  the  anawer  of  Justinian,  when  aaked,  in  a  alorm  >l  lO.' 
forgive  hit  enemies?  and  how  did  he  shew  his  vindiclive  dbpuiliM' 
hii  Ireatmeol  of  Ihe  inhahitanU  of  the  Chersooesua  1  What  M' 
emperor  expresily  forlnd  Ihe  eiecutionera  1  why  waa  I'hilippiciii  f^ 
claimed  1  and  who  procured  the  death  ol'  Justinian  i  Oo  what  '"V 
did  Juitinian  declare  wai  against  Terbclis  !  ° 
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^  '  Wu  Plillipfriciu  deposed,  hnil  wfaom  did  the  people  invest  with  lira 
I'  purpla)  What  did  fail  genenl  L«o  tiBgoliale  wilh  Anasluiui! 
*  Whal  loit  tha  empire  of  the  East  in  lbs  feign  of  Leo,  and  lo  whM 
Ij  tubmilied  Rome?  What  daet  pope  signiry,  and  to  whan  nts  the  nams 
^  slveo  1  Bj  what  were  these  ravolulions  chiefly  produced,  and  whom  did 
••  Leo  and  his  Buecessore  potseeute  !  • 

To  what  were  the  primitive  Christiana  posiessed  with  nn  unconquer- 
Mt  ihle  ivenioa,  ind  in  what  consisted  Itie  Gist  iotroduction  of  the  symbolic 
rit  warilap?  Whe  wu  neU  resresealed,  and  whit  did  the  Vir^n  Maiy 
W  coon  claim  Mdotrtaio*  ' 

^  Hoo  stale  the  wortliip  of  imoges  into  the  churcli.  and  hy  »4i(rt  welHI 
'W  the  a  reeks  awakened  I  What  did  many  lensible  ChrisliBos  begin  to  ec- 
M  prem,  and  whal  waathe  policy  of  Leo?  In  the  lefoimalion  of  religioif, 
ta  what  was  the  conduct  of  Leo>  On  what  were  the  people  and  clerg* 
ri*  divided,  and  to  what  could  not  the  ciliea  of  the  Eaal  be  brought  t  ^ 
"^  What  did  the  Saraceoi,  and  when  died  Leo  1  ' 

if  By  what  appellation  was  Coasts  Mine  usually  known,  and  against  wban 
ij  was  be  successfull  Wbom  did  heper^ecute!  Uy  whom  was  he  Euc^ 
II    ceeded.  and  whal  were  fhe  ronduct  and  rdgn  of  Leo  IV. 

What  did  Leo  declare  his  wife  Irene,  and  whal  was  her  r<    ' 
itautine  VI.!    To  whom  did  he 
n  was  she  pioclaimed  sovereign  1 
1^1     liberty,  and  where  was  his  molhet  confined  ! 

,  t         How  did  she  obtain  an  ascendancy  o>er  him,  and  what  did  he  commit 
,    by  her  advice  1     Whom  did  she  send  to  depose  Cunstanlioe,  and  how 
was  he  pul  lo  death' 
_,         What  proposal  did  Irene  eagefly  embrace,   and  for  what  reason  and 

by  ivbai  mean)  vra*  the  pratenled  froni  espausing  Cliitlcniieaci   Whtt 

^     was  the  chincter  of  Iieoe  r 

S         What  did  Nicephoms  unilc  in  his  cliaiacler,  and  what  was  hii  con* 

■     duel!     By  whom  was  he  slain,  and  what  did  hit  son  Stsuracms  inherit  i 

g      Who  was  now  invested  wiih  the  purple,   and  whal  were  Ihe  chanicte* 

J     and  conduct  of  Michael  f  . 

By  whom  was  he  mcceeded,  and  where  had  Leo  Y.  been  educated  f 
Uy  whom  wu  he  deposed,  and  what  did  Michael  the  Slam  merer  dis- 
play !  Uy  whom  was  Michiel  succeeded,  and  whal  was  Ihe  character 
otTheophilus! 

'  What  did  he  say,  whan  he  wu  told  that  a  vessel  richly  laden,  whicb 

he  saw  in  the  port  of  Constantinople,  belnnged  lo  ihe  empress  Thcodosia-, 

H      and  what  wis  dona  lo  liie  vessel !     What  did  he  revive,  and  when  die  I 

i  With  what  was  Theodora  enlrusted,   ^nd  wlial  was  Ihe  conduct  of 

f.       Uichie)  lll.l     By  whom  was  Michael  slain  1 

,  How  Governed  Basil,  and  how  was  he  beloved  t     Whom  did  he  raise  ! 

How  did  he  treat  his  son  ).eo.  and  by  whal  means  was  the  Ulter  iMtored 
10  liberty  >     What  wrote  Buil.  and  when  did  he  eipire  T 

By  whom  wu  ho  succeeded,  and  what  ci 
caused  a  schism  in  Ihe  Greek  church,  and  wer 

inodalcd  I  IVith  nhom  did  he  carry  on  wai.  and  lo  whal  »as  his  own 
alleniion  directed^  Whose  laws  did  he  revise,  and  lo  whom  bequealh 
Ihe  crawa  [ 

Why  wu  Conslantioe  VII.  sornamed  PorphyrogoniliiB,  and  nndei 
ivhose  guardianship  was  lie  placed  1  To  whom  did  Zne  give  Ihe  com- 
■nand  of  the  troops?  what  dcsiRn  formed  llonianus  and  l.ro  !  and  which 

^        (action  oblainad  Ihe  ascendancy  7     Whal  did  Itomanus,   and  1u  whal  did 
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fa*  indoea  CettMalinr  }  \\'hal  liila  dxl  Roaaam  amaat,  ui  A 
poxT  nU  iDtohii  liindtl  IV  hat  dgaignt  Ibnaed  CouawJiK,  tod  hn 
did  h«  kucoapluh  liu  purpOKt  U'hu  dLd  bis  loa  Haaaaa  un? 
■(■10*1  CooiUBtilM.  iDil  liaw  <•■>  i[  IViuireladl 

Bj  wbom  wu  CoDMiBiuia  lucceeded,  and  wbat  mit  tbi  dunot 
Ud  d««tta  nl  RamtBuil 

Wlul  Ktm  left  Hominiu.  ud  wbu  irM  the  cunjuct  of  Tk«|ikBt' 
Wb«l  w^i  lb*  cbuactei  af  .Vicepfaomi  Fhscms,  and  what  wa  hu  liil 

Wbom  diJ  John  ZiBUMM  *t)mit  ■!  bii  parUusn  io  the  Bmnn.  n* 
wb«l  lid*  did  b«  detent  t  What  wu  ihe  luanner  o?  bis  deuk.  ud  id 
^■t  ha  UowBUd  1 

Wbalii  uaccitain,  tnd  obil  certain,  reqwcting  Tbe-pkam!  Si 
•  *«Mn  vu  ihe  ncallad,  and  tot  irhal  purpose  r  VVho  iudiihI  licmr 
••MU  tutborily.  ind  b]>  whom  aul  whilber  wu  Bardu  Selerui  o^ijil 
U  Sh  r  Why  did  Bardai  Phocu  and  Uirdai  Selenu  diviJe  the  «»■ 
bMiTMB  Ihain)     Whii  bappeoed  la  ibe  two  Bard*>e*T 

Wbal  waa  tU  conduct  of  CooiUatine.  and  of  Bas^  t  Oo  Uk  dni) 
of  Baul.  in  whal  euiplovnl  Coouintiae  hia  lime  and  aathohl;?  \^U 
trefi  iw*pt  awaj  by  lh«'NoJm»iis  in  the  tealh  ceouity,  and  wbil  d4  Ik 
aDpiie  01  the  Eul  atill  equal '. 

(in  the  death  of  Coonaatine  IX.,  do  Hhoin  devolved  tbe  icepMdIi 
EulT  What  did  lb«  irhDle  conductor  Ramanui  Argynapratf,  ailf 
whom  waa  he  put  to  death  !  Whom  did  Joho  the  eanuch  etenUHfe 
throne,  and  whan  did  Michael  Caiaphalei  baaish  ^  BjnhMnit&tiliRit' 
■tared,  and  whom  did  ihe  auociiLe  wilh  her  in  the  empire  J  WIimM 
Zoe  manr.  how  eo'crned  Maooaiichiu,  and  how  did  be  tretl  11b 
dorat  vVby  did  Theodora  cauw  henelf  Io  be  dectaied  enjinM,  i 
what  wai  Ihe  eSecl  on  UDUOmachuaT 

Hon  reigned  Theodora,  Io  whom  did  ahe  leave  Ihe  aceptrr,  ind  ri 
did  lbs  tnay  elevate  Io  ihe  ihraoe  1 

What  metni  did  luac  Uomneniu  u^  to  replenith  Ihe  coSeit  of.i 
■late,  uid  whom  did  h*  oominile  ai  his  lucceasor  J  IVhat  wu  Uw< 
duel  of  CoDitantioe  XI.,  and  Io  whom  did  he  leave  Ihe  empire  ■ 

WhitdidlhediicoateoledandlheambiliDuideclarel  Whatdnip 
£udocia  the  regent  faim  in  faiout  of  UiogeDC*,  and  on  what  dU 
lOiolve  to  prevent  the  people  from  oppouag  her  inc)iDa.tioas  t 

What  did  the  pretend  to  Ihe  patnarch  Jobo  Xiphilia.    and  wliM< 
be  reatore  to  Eudocia  )     Whom  did   Eudocia  many,    and  wbalwaii>( 
Jala  of  Romanui  Diogenes  ? 

Undor  the  triple  goveraiaenl  of  the  house  of  Ducaa.  iq  whon. 

<•«*  Ibe  power  veatEdT  Who  erected  the  lUDdarU  of  rebellioli  Hi 
■unmed  the  purple,  isd  with  what  was  Ihe  feeble  emperor  rewarded) 

Id  whose   Favour  was  IloLaniilei  obliged  Io  reaiga    |he   eiDpirt 
what  did  Aleiius  Comoenus  caute  hiinHlf  to  be   proclaimed  ! 
did  HDIiniatei  prefer,  and  what  vetlmenu  did  be  asaume  i 

What  did  Aleiiui  Comnenus  retard,  and  what  did  his  actions  e< 

WJiat  had  the  troops  of  Aleaiua  commilied,  and  what  peiianM  vu 
eiacted  and  fulfilled  I  What  propertv  did  lie  appropriate,  and  in  wt  ' 
did  ihis  llbertj  end  ! 

Wilh  whom  did  Ihii  piinre  *ago  war.  and  of  what    has  Alexins k.. 
accuied !     By  what  were  Ibe  crusaders  iitpelled,  and   why   did  lb«T 
^uil  their  native  homes  I      What  were  Ibe  cViiacler  and  conduct  d 
Alexius  Comnenui? 
.    Who  auccceded  to  the  throne,  and  n^l  did  Jtfbn  CamQeani  uniKl 
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What  punish  man  t  did  ho  abolish,   >nd  whose  characler  levlvel  Wh»t 

VVhatutged  the  c rand ers  agaiati  Maanil  Comcenus.  and  of  what 
was  he  the  inveotor  ?  VVhal  habit  did  he  aisqme,  and  for  wlidl  reason ! 
To  wbDQi  did  he  leiie  the  crovn,  lod  what  was  the  fate  of  Aleiiui 
Comneaut,  sod  oF  all  alticbed  la  lits  rimily  1 

How  were  the  nolHlily  treated,  end  whal  neia  the  bypocrisj  and 
craeily  of  iha  (jtaol  Andrenicus  I  Of  what  did  the  people  grow  tired, 
ud  whom  did  ihey  proplaim  emperor!  How  did  Andronieus  endeavour 
lo  aave  himself,  and  what  was  his  Fate  1  What  eipressions  did  be  uw 
in  the  midst  oF  his  laitures,  and  wli^  may  it  be  laid  that  amlilioD  ia  of 
«vety  age  t  -    ' 

From  whom  wai  Isaac  Angetus  dencendad,  and  by  what  did  he  gain 
the  afiecliaoi  of  the  people  7  -When  was  the  third  crosadc  uoderlaken. 
•ndwhat  fuiniiihed  a  preteit  to  Alexius  the  blather  oF  Isaac  <o  subveil 
the  thionel  Who  re-established  Isaac  and  hi)  ion  Aleiius  on  the 
Ihrooe,  and  by  whom  were  Ihey  deposed  and  put  to  death  ? 

Whom  did  lliii  ihacking  tcene  enrage,  and  what  was  the  iisneof  a 

Kneial  assault  upon  the  ciiy  of  Consianlinople !  What  was  the  con- 
ct  oF  the  conquerors,  and  lo  what  amounted  the  general  booty  ?  How 
did  Murtiuphlus  eacape,  and  when  did  this  great  revolulian  take  place  T 

Where  was  the  Latin  empire  of  Constanlinople  fiied,  and  within 
what  circumscribed  1  Who  was  proclaimed  emperor!  Into  whal  was 
Utessaly  erected  t  Whither  did  the  Venetians  eitend  their  seitlemeois  ! 
Whal  did  llieodorus  Lasearis  assume,  and  where  Sx  hit  residence  F 
What  was  Alenius,  the  lineal  heir  of  the  Conineoi,  B[^inled  !  What 
was  the  eSect  of  theie  anaogements  1  By  wham  was  Baldwin  put  10 
death! 

By  whom  was  Baldwin  succeeded,  and  when  did  ileniy  die  ? 

Whom  did  ilie  birons  oF  France  now  raiie  to  the  thtone.  and  bji 

vhoie  order  was  Peter  oF  Courteoay  assassinated  !  U;  whom  was  ha 
lucceeded,  aud  by  whom  were  the  French  pressed  in  the  reign  of 
Kobeit'  What  did  Baldwin  oF  Cuurlenay,  bis  successor,  gradually 
lose  !  Hon  did  Michael  Palieologus  take  the  capital,  and  when  did  lija 
Greeks  aeain  beeoma  maiters  of  Cooslantmople  ! 

To  what  principally  did  Michael  turn  hii  attention  7  of  what  did  ha 
Bttempi  a  re-union  !  and  on  whal  account  were  the  patriarch  and  clergy 
of  Constantinople  displeased  !  How  did  Alichael  punish  his  opponenlij 
by  what  was  bis  death  occasioned!  I 

By  whom  was  he  succeeded,  and  what  was  the  conduct  of  Andio- 
cicus  sumamed  the  KIdet  I    To  what  did  the  valour  and  learning  of    | 

erected  the  standard  of  lebellion,  and  obliged  the  old  emperor  to  retiia 

What  did  the  eonducl  o[  Andronieus  the  Younger  promise,  pic- 
viously  to  hia  ascending  the  throne,  and  whal  did  ne  observe  oF  In'i 
graodfaiherf  In  whal  was  he  wounded  and  defeated,  and  when  did 
tic  die  < 

By  what  wag  the  weakness  of  the  infant  Juhn  Palaulogus  protected  I 
By  whal  was  Cantacuiene  driven  to  revolt,  and  to  what  did  he  compel 
the  young  emperor!  Why  did  Cantacuiene  descend  from  the  tlirone, 
and  embrace  llie  monastic  habit  and  proFession?     Itefoie  this,  what  had 

Vi  what  died  Jolm  Falmlogui,  and  by  whom  was  he  lucceeded^t 
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I'lidtr  Ihc  nifd  at  MxnucI,  of  what  WM  Bi 

dEfiog  hiio«ll  muler? 

Whit  uni  did  Miaucl  leave,  kod  in  th«  n 

CoBiUDliaopla  *g*ia  bauegnl  I     Into  wbml  t 
[riled  10  enitr,  tai  whaa  did  ba  die  t 

When  did  Mahomel  build  liro  loiu  wtiic 
ilitOnck  empire,  ud  widi  whal  number  O 
I'lalinople!  A[l«i  ■  tie«  of  fort*  daya  in  •■ 
y.  Md  UDk  tba  (iitAM  aader  a  nHiliidide  of  te 
(  lulaptine  cBoduet  himaeir,  and  of  what  did 
tVban  CDdcd  tha  empire  oT  iha  KmM,  and 
cispira  leimiakied  t 


i/n 


CARTHAGE. 

Carthage,  which  was  the  capite 
and  which  (lurine;  to  many  years  disj 
or  the  world  with  Rome,  was  found 
leiui  Pntetoului,  65;  according  to 
72;  and,  according  to  others,  100, 
licrorc  Romulus  begun  to  build  upon 
It  is  universally  agreed,  that  it  was  fc 
niciani,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  I 
(in  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  fixed  ^ 
bottom  of  a  g^lph,  on  a  peninsula,  : 
Tunis  now  stands.  Of  all  the  gran 
tills  city,  not  a  wreck  now  remains ; 
potent  Carthage  lies  buried  under  t 
walls. 

At  one  time,  the  Carthaginiaas  p< 
part  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  islan< 
nean,  besides  their  establish  men  ta  ir 
the  support  and  extension  of  their  tra 
<iiatc  territory  round  them  consisted  o 
kingdom  of  Tunis;  and  the  town  of 
jiart  of  the  Carthaginian  dominions, 
Tunes.  Utica  was  reckoned  next  to 
to  that,  Hippo.  The  greater  number  i 
atcd  on  lakes ;  and  for  the  support  of 
everyspot  capable  of  culture, amidst  th 
surrounded  them,  became  the  object  oi 
their  utmost  industry  could  produce  oi 
of  fertility  along  the  edges  of  the  lakt 
rivers,  which  water  this  region.  In  e 
ral  observation,  however,  ^e  ground  < 
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-self  stood,  produced  the  most  abundant  cropJ  of  every  kind  I 
of  grain.  I 

It  is  supposed  that  monarchy  was  the  original  govern-  I 
-inent  of  Carthage,  and  the  period  of  its  assuming  the  form"  i 
of  a  republic  is  unknown.     The  republic  consisted   of  | 
the  people,  a  very  numerous  senate,  and  two  suffetes  Of   [ 
presiding  mBgistrateB.     The  suffetca  corresponded  in  rank  J 
and  power  with  the  consuls  at  Rome,  and  were  elected  \ 
frcrni  the   richest  of   the   citizens,    that  they  might   be 
able  to  support    their    dignity  with   greater   splendour. 
The  election   of    a   senator  depended   on   the  voice  of 
■the  people   and   the    senators    themselves.       When    the 
¥Otea  of  the  senate  were  unanimous,  they  possessed  the 
power  of  giving  laws,  and  from  them  there  was  no  appeal; 
but  when  the  suffrages  were  divided,  or  when  the  suBetes 
Btood  alone,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  people,  whoje 
decree  was  final.     "Hence,"  aaya  Polybius,  "arose  the 
"  misfortunesof  Carthage;  since  iu  the  last  Punic  wars,  the 
"  judgment  of  the  people,  misled  by  their  orators,  prevailed 
"  over  the  wiser  dictates  of  the  senate."     There  were  also 
two  other  tribunals,  that  of  the  eentumviri,  or  council  of  a 
hundred,  chosen  from  the  senators  ;  and  that  of  Use  quin- 
queviri,  or  council  of  five,  who  were  elected  from  the  mem- 
bera  of  the  centumvirab;.    It  seems  probable,  tliat  the  c»i- 
tumvirate  discussed  and  suggested  matters  to  the  senate, 
and  that  the  quinquevirate  presided  over  all,  even  the  suf-    ' 
fetes  themselves.  I 

At  Carthage,  the  detestable  custom  of  offering  children 
to  a  god,  who  was  supposed  to  be  Saturn,  and  burning 
them  in   honour  of  him,  remained  in  force  for  a  long 
time.     These  children,  who  were  of  the  first  families,  and 
whose  mothers  were  botmd  to  assist  at  the  dreadful  sacri- 
fice, were  esteemed  in  proportion  as  they  shewed  no  marka 
of  sensibility.     The  superstitious  Carthaginians,  in  timea  I 
( f  distrsss,  burnt  at  once  two  hundred  in  number ;  and   i 
they  adored  most  of  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  j 
'Phosnician  gods. 

None  but  the  condemned  were  allowed  t 


gers  of  any  public  or  private  calamity,  it  being  supposed  1 

fliat  the  herald  of  any  bad  news  would  meet  with  a  speedy 

dissolution,     On  this  supposition,  criminals  were  reserved 


«xpressly  for  that  purpose.  When  the  city  was  threatened 
with  any  great  misfortune,  the  walls  were  immediately  hung 
with  black.    The  soldiers  were  forbidden  to  drink  wine 
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during  K  rkmpat^ ;  and  Uie  magistrates  during'  ihot  <*■ 
fice.  Evtry  officer  and  soldier  wore  as  many  rinp  as  it 
had  wrved  campai^t.  On  the  return  of  a  general  from  u 
timiirroaful  expalilion,  though  he  was  free  from  the  i> 
piitation  of  blame,  he  Buffered  death ;  and  yet,  nolwili 
ktnnHing  this  inhuman  severity,  the  army  never  waaltd  i 
tommnnder.  In  ordt^r  to  encite  hospitahty,  they  produrtJ 
a  brcken  maii,  which  had  been  reciprocally  interchanged; 
and  thi»  they  presented  to  each  other  on  meeting,  ami 
paaxd  it  to  their  families  by  inheritance.  The  Corthigi- 
Ilium  were  accvAcd  by  the  Romans  of  obduracy,  and  ott 
of  ferocity.  But  it  ou^t  to  be  remembered,  that  the  pt» 
jndicei  of  the  Romans  against  this  people  were  enCremel! 
great ;  for  Cicero,  when  speaking  of  a  Punic  philosophei, 
could  not  avoid  saying,  icith  a  sarcastic  eneer,  that  "faeicii 
sensible  eiiougih  for  a  Carthnginian."  They  thwnselvo 
were  not  prone  to  raillery;  but  their  nobles  were  insup- 
iwrtabty  arrogant.  But,  whi<lever  may  J^ave  been  6c 
gi'iMTal  character  of  this  people,  it  is  certain  thallhet 
niighl  be  found  among  thetn  men  of  the  greaiest  gene- 
rosity and  the  most  heroic  bravery. 

The  commodities  of  their  own  produce,  with  which  llie 
Carthaginians  supplied  other  nations,  were  wheat,  fruiK 
of  every  kind,  wax,  honey,  od,  and  skins  of  beasts.  Their 
chief  manufacture  consisted  in  the  uiateriuls  necessary  for 
the  equipment  of  vessels,  and  they  aie  supposed  to  have 
been  the  inventors  of  galleys  with  four  rows  of  oars,  and 
also  of  large  cables.  They  procureil  from  Egypt,  fine 
hemp,  paper,  and  wheat;  from  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea, 
spicei,  aramatics,  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones;  wid 
from  Tyre  and  Phaenicia,  purple  and  scarlet,  rich  stnfis, 
and  tapestry.  On  their  return  from  the  Western  coasts  to 
which  they  carried  their  different  commodities  for  sft!e, 
they  brought  back  to  the  East,  iron,  tin,  lead  and  brass. 
Tliey  reaped  the  greatest  emolument  from  their  trade  with 
the  Persians,  Garamanles,  and  Ethiopians,  which  waseoH- 
diictcd  by  means  of  caravans;  and  tliis  kind  of  commetrv 
was  esteemed  highly  honourable  even  by  the  leading  merO' 
hen  of  the  state. 

They  had  a  peculiar  method  of  trading  with  the  Ltby»H, 
the  manner  of  which  was  a  convincing  proof  of  their 
mutual  integrity,  and  which  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice. 
The  Carthaginians  having  entered  some  of  their  bays,  ther 
unloaded  their  merchandises,  end  placing  th^m   upoji  an 
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etnlnence,  returned  lo  their  ships,  after  ha 
fhitk  amoke,  which  made  known  the' 
Libyans.  The  latter  immediately  repaired  to  the  snot 
where  the  goods  were  deposited,  and  having  placed  a 
certain  quantity  of  gold  near  it,  again  retreated  to  a  certain 
distance.  If,  on  the  return  of  the  Carthaginians,  the 
gold  was  considered  as  adequate  to  the  value  of  the  mer* 
chandise,  they  accepted  it,  and  immediately  set  sail;  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  ihey  did  not  conceive  the  sum  suifi> 
cient,  they  again  retired  to  their  vessels  without  taking 
any  thing  with  them;  and  the  Libyans,  finding  thebai^in 
not  concluded,  increased  the  sum,  till  it  was  thought  by 
the  Carthaginians-  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise. Nor  did  either  of  these  people  ever  attempt  to 
-take  improper  advantages  over  the  other,  though  they  had 
such  repeated  opportunities.  This  conduct,  though  found- 
ed on  the  sordid  basis  of  interest,  claims  our  admiratioa 
and  esteem. 

From  the  few  existing  remains  of  the  Punic  language, 
it  appears  to  have  been  of  Phoenician  origin;  and  the 
written  characters  of  the  Carthaginians  were  composed 
partly  of  Phcenician,  and  partly  of  Hebrew.  Much  en- 
couragement, certainly,  was  not  given  by  the  CarlUngU 
nians  to  the  promotion  of  the  sciences;  yet  it  would  be 
unjust  to  affirm,  that  they  treated  them  with  absolute  neg-  - 
lect.  Not  only  the  archives  of  this  people,  but  all  their 
literary  and  historical  works,  were  destroyed  by  the  Ro^ 
mans;  an  act  which  greatly  derogates  from  the  rank  of 
these  governors  of  the  universe,  as  it  strongly  evinces  ft 
.mean  jealousy,  lest  the  fame  of  this  naiion  should  rival 
their  own.  The  Carthaginians  were  extremely  supersti- 
tious and  credulous,  with  respect  to  oracles  and  divina- 
tions. The  Romans,  who  were  their  inveterate  enemies,  ' 
characterized  them  as  a  people  solely  employed  in  amas- 
sing riches,  and  so  devoid  of  good  faith,  thatjidei  Punica, 
Carthaginian  faith,  became  a  proverbial  expression  to 
denote  deceit  and  dishonesty. 

The  Carthaginians  traded  to  Spin  for  gold,  and  built 
Carthagena  and  Gades,  now  Cadiz ;  and  coasting  along 
the  western  shore  of  Africa,  had  establishments  as  far 
as  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude.  Under  Ht- 
n>ilco,  they  explored  Ihe  western  coast  of  Europe  ;  and, 
under  Hanno,  they  made  the  circuit  of  Africa,  and  dia> 
covered  the  isles  of  Britain.     Against  the  Huuritanvw.*,  I 
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Numidiaos,  and  other  oeighbounng  aadons,  thej  emplnjd 
merctiiary  Uoops,  ohich  Ihey  levKd  in  Africa,  Spaia.Giii, 
and  Greece. 

(U.  C.  869.)  Dido,  Ihe  founder  of  Carlhage,  haviof  » 
caped  from  the  avarice  of  Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre,  In* 
eO  on  ihe  African  coast,  and  demanded  only  as  and 
ground  lu  llie  hide  of  an  oi  would  encompass.  Thitbai? 
granted,  she  cut  tlie  skin  iuto  narrow  strips,  and  lij  lia 
meani  encircled  a  large  exient  of  territory,  on  which  At 
buill  the  citadel  called  Byrsa.  The  new  city  soon  becm 
populous  and  llourishing,and  enriched  by  commerre.  Di*), 
in  order  to  avoid  being  the  wife  of  Jarbas,  a  nei^boamj 
prince,  caused  a  funeral  pile  to  be  erected,  aud  wilh  i 
dftf^er  put  a  period  to  her  esiatence. 

After  aonie  maritime  expeditions,  which  rendered  O 
Ihage  formidable  even  to  the  PhocceaDs,  a  nation  eqmll! 
■killed  in  naval  affairs  with  themselves,  and  after  tMnie^ 
ing  successes  in  Sicily,  tlie  advantages  of  which  vert  m* 
petided  by  domestic  commotion,  they  turned  their  mm 
against  Sardinia,  but  were  unsuccessful.  IncHoeJ  n 
their  defeat,  they  banished  the  remaining  portion  of  iln 
army,  together  with  their  general  Machfcus.  who  H 
previously  conquered  for  them  a  part  of  Sicily,  andcM- 
•iderably  extended  their  boundaries  in  Africa.  Feelin; 
hurt  at  the  ignominy  which  he  so  unjustly  experiencel 
MacliseuB  invested  Carthage  with  the  c-ompanioot  of  bii 
exile,  and  obliged  it  to  surrender,  but  was  killed  soon  »ftef. 
The  Carthaginians  had  gradually  extended  their  mm 
overall  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  except  Sicily 
against  which  they  sent  a  very  strong  and  powerful  armi- 
ment  under  the  command  of  Haniilcar,  who  received  u 
entire  defeat  from  Gelon  and  Theron,  the  tyrants  of  Sm- 
cuse  and  Agrigentum  (B.  C.  480).  Being  solicited  b] 
_  the  %estir>es  to  protect  them  from   the   assaults  of  H* 

I  Selinuntinea,  two  small  states  in  Sicily,  the   republic  N<^ 

I  fided  another  expedition  against  Sicily   to    Hannibal,  llif 

I  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  and  to  his  relation  Imilcar  (B,  C 

I  iI2.)     Hannibal  died  of  the  plague  under  the  walls  « 

I  Agrigentum,  and  Imilcar  was  obliged  to  return  to  Aftici 

I  with  the  wreck  of  the  most  flourishing  army  that  Canhs? 

I  had  ever  seen. 

I  However,   reiterated  ill   success   could  rot  damp  & 

I  spirits,  nor  lessen  the  zeal,  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  sa* 

A^^.      another  powcTJaV  aims  toUj  Sicily,  and  defeated  Aeatli* 
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'clea,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Agalhocles,  at  a  time  when  his 
-«nemies  thought  that  he  could  not  escape  them,  equipped 
an  armament,  and,  transferring  the  war  into  Africa,  laii" 
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fege  to  Carthage.  After  ravaging  Sicily  and  Africa, 
be  Syracuaans  concluded  a  peace  on  conditions  which 
earcely  altered  the  position  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
licily. 

(B.  C.  264.)  The  first  Punic,  war  was  commenced  by 
hie  Romans,  in  expectation  of  gaining  Sicily  and  Sar- 
inia,  which  would  naturally  become  the  reward  of  the 
onqueror.  The  ostensible  cause,  however,  was  the  offer 
f  the  Mamertines  to  put  iheir  city  into  the  possession  of 
he  Romans,  whose  protection  they  requested,  and  who 
eat  Cains  Claudius  to  iheir  assistance.  The  Canhagi- 
lians  attacked  and  destroyed  the  fleet  of  the  Romans, 
4ia,  notwithstanding  their  defeat,  made  a  descent  upon 
ticily,  and  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Hiero, 
frant  of  Syracuse,  secured  to  themselves  the  possession  of 
jveral  towns.  At  length,  the  Romans,  by  means  of  the 
om*,  which  had  been  lately  invented,  obtained  a  decided 
nperiority  over  their  rivals  on  the  ocean,  the  natural  ele- 
lent  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  carried  the  war  into  Africa, 
^ind  under  the  very  walls  of  Carthage.  They  were,  how. 
ever,  defeated,  and  ex|>elled  Africa,  but  remained  stUl 
I  powerful  in  Sicily,  where  only  the  town  of  Lilybwum  held 
out  for  the  Carthaginians.  After  the  war  had  continued 
for  twenty.four  years,  with  various  success,  a  peace  was 
concluded  with  the  Romans  by  Ilamilcar  Barcns,  who 
rductanlly  signed  the  conditions  to  wliich  the  distress 
of  the  republic  compelled  him  to  accede.  The  Car- 
thaginians agreed  to  surrender  all  their  possessions  in 
Sicily,  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  Rome,  and  evacuate  all 
the  small  islands  adjacent  to  Italy  and  Sicily.  Hamilcar 
returned  to  Carthage  with  an  inveterate  haired  for  the 
Romans,  which  he  did  not  suffer  even  to  die  with  him: 
he  bound  his  Bon,  the  illustrious  Hannibal,  by  the  most 
solemn  oath  never  to  be  in  friendship  with  the  Romans — 
a  vow  which  he  faithfully  performed. 

(B.  C,  241.)  Carthage  had  no  sooner  concluded  tliii 
treaty,  than  this  republic  vat  engaged  in  another  war, 

*  Mu:bii>et.  vtlch  pliced  upon  the  lUnia  miuiti,  lilted  up,  or,  by 
ttieii  vnigbl,  fieued  down  ind  unk  ihe  Canhaginiaa  ihip>. 
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which  WM  marked  by  every  excels  of  the  most  iliei 
cruelly.     The  tnercenHries,  ia   whom,  unCortuQaUl.^' 
•istnl  the  chi«f  glrength  or  the  army,  had  been  duUffllid, 
but,  oil  account  of  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treat)     '  ' 
■tot  been  paid  roe  their  services.     These   soldiers  i 
ately  chose  two  leaders,  SpenJius    and  Matbos,  and  i^ 
in^  Cutlhnge   in  »  roanner   blockaded,  invited  thecilm'' 
AiVica  to  aaiist  in  amerling  their  rreedom.     All  sonnjaim 
ill  the  rebellion,  except  Utica  and  Hippo  DiarrliytUi.'tiM 
coiitioued  their  allegiance  to  CurtliH^e.     This  siu£;uiuiT 
and  inie«tine  war  was  terminated  chiefly  throu^  liien 
duct  of   llamilcai  Barcai,  who   surrounded  and  cut 
|iieces   upwaids  of  forty  ihouaand    of  these  unfonuwii 
wretchea,  and  cauted  Spendius  and  the  other  pcisonenll 
be  crucified. 

The  peace  between  Rome  and  Carthage  coaM 
tweoty-lhree  years,  during  wliirh  the  latter  power  « 
recruiting  her  strength,  and  roediiatingon  tbemeanio'''- 
venging  hec  losses  and  disgrace.  Haniilcar  sought  wife 
in  Spain,  and,  after  nine  yeais' war,  was  killed  ia  b»"'' 
at  a  time  when  he  was  aurraunded  by  men,  whom  his 
fits  had  attached  to  htm,  and  who  were  sufliei(>nt  lo  tn" 
mence  hostilities  with  the  Romans.  He  was  succrt** 
by  his  aon-in-iaw  Asdrubal,  after  whose  death,  the  joiii 
the  graces,  and  the  talents  of  Hannibal,  the  sonofHi^ 
milcar,  endeared  him  to  the  troops,  who  set  him  ai 

(li.  C.  219.)  Hannibal  commenced  the  second 
war  with  the  sief;e  of  Saguntum,  a  city  of  Spain,  la  i^ 
littnce  with  the  Ramans,  which  was  situated  in  the  ID^ 
of  the  Carthaginian  possessions  in  that  county, 
which,  after  a  long  and  bloody  siege,  was  takea  andiu> 
lo  the  ground.  Hannibal  now  formed  the  bold  detigi' 
currying  the  war  into  Italy,  Having,  therefore,  aW" 
himitelf  by  treaties  with  the  princes  ot  Spain,  and  iocoif* 
rated  into  his  urmv  many  of  their  soldiers  and  leaden,  <* 
became  a  kind  of  hostage  for  their  countrymen,  be  WP^ 
his  way  Qver  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  banks  of  the  Safii 
the  borders  of  the  Rhone,  and  thence  inarched  his  VVf 
across  tlie  Alps,  upon  which  he  lost  a  great  number  of  I* 

The  soldiers  who  were  killed  in  the  battles  which  B* 
nibal  foiight,  were  soon  replaced  by  those  whom  thet 
pf  his  success  b\Qvj%\\V  \n  Ivia  standard.     Thus,  aft« 
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battle  of  Trebia,  which  was  so  advantageous  to  this  ge- 
neral, be  was  able  to  acquire  glory  at  Thrasymene,  and 
secure  victory  at  Caiinee.     But  the  Romans,   taught  bj 
^  misfortune,  confined  ihemaelvea  to  defensive  war,  culling 
^~Dfr  his    provisions,    and    intercepting   his   contributioua. 
^|-Hannibal,  however,  maintained   himself  sixteen  years  in 
I,  Italy,  and  often  disconcerted  the  best-laid  plans  of  his 
^  enemies.     In  the  mean  time,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia, 
;  -were  torn  from  the  republic ;    and  reiterated  orders,  and 
'  the  imminent  danger  of  Carthage,  alone  induced  Hannibal 
L^to  return  to  Afiica,  where  he  was  conquered  in  the  Geld 
~  lOfZama  by  Scipio,  sumamed  Africanus.     Carthage  thus 
subdued,  was  disarmed  by  the  Romans,  who  burnt  the 
fleet  of  this  republic,  and  taxed  it  with  the  levy  of  con- 
siderable   sums.      Thus    ended   the    second    Punic   war 
(B.  C.  196). 

After  the  termination  of  the  second  Punic  war,    Han- 

'  nibal  was  placed  as  sufl'ete  at  the  head  of  the  republic, 

'  and  in  this  station  exhibited  talents  for  government  equal 

to  those  which  he  had  displayed  in  commanding  armies, 

However,  the  unrelenting  hatred  of  ihe  Romans  obliged 

this  great  and  remavbable  man  to  fly  from  city  to  city, 

"  and  from  country  to  country,  till  at  length,  at  the  age  of 

seventy  years,  he  swallowed  poison  to  avoid  falling  into 

their  hands. 

The  Roman  senate,  jealous  and  uneasy  at  seeing  the 
weakened  republic  of  Carthage  resume  some  vigour,  de- 
termined on  ita  total  destruction,  and,  after  raising  an 
immense  army  by  sea  and  land,  demanded  three  hun- 
dred young  men  of  the  best  families  for  hoatages.  The 
I  Carthaginians  complied  with  this  requisition,  and  sent 
j  the  unfortunate  victims  to  Ulybseum.  The  consuls,  who 
vere  also  commanders  of  the  army,  then  demanded  the 
delivery  of  all  their  galleys  with  three  rows  of  oars,  and 
of  their  warlike  machines,  and  that  they  should  bring  all 
their  arms  to  the  Roman  camp.  To  these  conditions 
they  aubmitled  with  affliction  and  I'egret.  Thusdespoiled, 
and  incapable  of  defending  themselves,  the  Cvihagini- 
ans  were  next  required  to  abandon  their  city,  and  build 
another  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  and  wiihout  walls  or 
fortifications. 

(B.  C.  149-1  When  the  mournful  newa  reached  Car- 
thage, the  most  dreadful  consternation  arose.  Rage  and 
.nger  succeeded  to  despair ;  and  all  swore  to  die,  v^i-Vvin 
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lh»i  to  eubmil  to  lucb  iniquitous  conditions.  From  ilu 
resolution  proceedtKl  a  war  of  two  years'  duiatioD, 
Cartliagini^ns  perlorraed  every  thing  which  men 
duced  could  ptrSotm.  A  fiet  contending  with  tlie  Ruaai 
from  street  to  street,  they  threw  themselves  into  tlie  et» 
d«l,  wliidi  the  defeiidets  themselves  set  on  fire,  and  jxni- 
cd  ID  the  flames  (D.  C.  146).  Thus  fell  the  &ni  Cl^ 
Ihage,  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  iufbu- 
dation.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  aul  ■ 
the  reign  of  Au^slus,  was  the  second  city  of  the  tmfB, 
It  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  Masentius,  but  held  a  u'dI' 
denible  rank  among  the  cities  of  Africa  under  Geinrc 
king  of  the  Vandah.  Near  the  close  of  the  seventlt  » 
(ufy  of  the  Christian  era,  it  was  totally  destroyed  bj  lii 
Stmcens,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  remains. 


Questions  on  the  Hist\sry  of  Carthagt. 

^Vhea  w»  Caithtge  rounded,  and  by  vrhum  1     Wbtt  af  Uiii  Olf 

nmains.  and  under  what  Ilea  the  once  oranipatent  Csribagel 

At  ODC  lime  «hu  did  the  CBiibagisianx  poraess  t    Wbil  wii 

iiumtdtile  [errilDrj  round  tbeoi,  and  »hai  was  the  town  af  Ti 
Which  was  icckaaed  neiL  to  tlie  capital,  and  whicb  neit  lo  I' 
K  bere  were  ihe  ciliei  ailnaled  T  «h*t  waa  tbe  object  of  Ibnr  auow 
and  what  was  ibe  fertiliiy  of  ihe  country  ? 

What  wu  [be  goveraincnl  of  Carthage,   and   of  nhat  coDuHtil' 
rapBblic!  Who  were  llie  Buffutei,  and  Ciora  whom  elecled?   OavUI 

ended  the  election  of  a  lenalur,  and  what  waa  the  power  of  lbs  MU 
hal  layi  Palybiuil     Whil  other  tttbun all  were  tliere,  and  Kbit' 
their  offices  1 

IVhal  deleatable  cuilotn  pieiailed  al  Carthage,  aad  bow  wn 
ohildien  eueetned  1    Haw  many  did  ibe  Caithagiu' 
at  once,  and  what  godi  did  they  adore  1 

Who  only  wete  allowed  lo  lie  mesjengera  of  call 
Were  criminals  reKived  T  When  were  the  walls  liuDg 'with  blutl* 
what  wai  (arbiddea  to  the  toldiera  and  lo  the  mag  istraiea  ■  Wtialui* 
Ifer  nf  lingi  wore  each  officer  and  aoldier,   and  what  anailed  (  ff 

SlU!  an  unBUCCeaiful  expedition?  How  did  they  excite  hospitalil;'  ' 
lial  weie  the  Carlbaginiani  accused  by  tbn  Romans,  and  what  *'"'• 
prnudiccs  of  the  litter  against  the  former?  Were  they  pnae  to  niUi"' 
and  whilwailhechanclerof  their  nobles?  Were  there  amoiig  i^ 
men  of  the  gienteit  geoeroiily  and  of  Ihe  moat  heroic  bravery  f 
,  Wilh  what  did  the  CailhaginianB  supply  other  oaiioas,  and  v 
itieir  chief  manufacture)  What  did  Ihey  procure  frtun  Kgypl, 
coaits  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  Tyre  and  Phcenicia  i  What  did  «• 
bring  from  the  Weaiern  coaalsl  what  was  their  trade  with  Ihe  rot" 
""  and  .-Elhiopiana,  and  how  waa  this  kind  of 


Ibal  melliai  ot  WJiiios  Vii  *a  Cit^a^wiyTOa.  viVlii   tbe 


i«  Lilg*^ 


CARTHAGE.  5Ji 


I  Mod  of  wlidl  was  it  a  convincing  proof  1  Did  eilher  of  them  ever  at- 
tempt to  late  improper  advantages,  and  what  doea  lliis  conducl  claim  1 
,  Of  what  origin  was  the  Punic  language,  and  of  wbal  were  the  wilueo 
cliaraclers  of  the  Carthaginians  composed  1  Did  the  Catthaginiani  es^ 
MHirape  the  iciencei!  By  whom,  and  for  whal  reason,  weie  Uio  aichivei 
of  this  people  destroyed!  \Vere  the  Canhaginians  supeulilious,  and 
m  how  were  they  characterized  by  the  Romans  7 

f0  What  cities  did  the  Caitliagi Diana  buUd  in  Spain,  and  where  had  ihey 
^[  eElabtishmenls ?  What  did  iliey  explore  under  llimilco,  and  nliat  undet 
^  Binool  Whal  troops  did  they  employ  against  the  neielitiouiing  nations, 
9*  Iti  where  levy  Ihem  1 

ft  ,  How  much  ground  did  Dido  demand,  and  what  extent  of  territory 
Ji  CDcirclel     What  did  the  new  city  soon  become,  and  whal  was  Uie  fat( 

■"orradoT 

^       Weie  the  Carthaginians  succeBsful  agoiosl  Sardinia,  and  bow  did  Ihey 

■f  treat  Iheii  general  Machteus,  and  ihe  remaining  portion  of  ihe  aimy  1 

10  Did  Machcus  oblige  Carthage  lo  surrender ) 

U     .  W^t  was  llie  success  of  the  armament  under  llamilcar  lenl  a^aii.tL 

"  Sicily,  and  what  of  that  under  Hannibal  1 

^        W  hat  was  llie  success  of  another  pDweiful  armament,  and  who   laiil 

liege  to  Carthage !     On  what  conditions  did  the  Syroeusans  concludes 

peace  widi  the  Carthaginians? 

^  Romans,  and  whal  was  the  ostensible  cause  f  Whal  did  Ihe  itomans 
secure  10  themselves,  and  whither  did  they  carry  the  wart  How  did 
■  they  remnin  in  Sicily,  and  on  what  conditions  was  a  peace  concluded 
Of  with  Ihe  Romans  bvHamilcarBarcast  Wilh  what  hatred  did  llain- 
i'    ilcar  letnrti  to  Carthage,  and  to  what  did  he  hind  his  son  Hannibal  ? 


,r    rebellion,  and  by  whom  was  Ih 

How  long  continued  the  pence  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  and 
«  nhere  nas  Hamiicir  killed  t  By  whom  was  he  succeeded,  and  what  eo- 
B    deared  llBunibsl  to  the  tioopsi 

M        With   whal  did   liannibal  comiDcnce   (he  second  Punic  war.  anj 
iii    whal  bold  design  did  heform? 


By  whom  were  Hannibal's  soldiers  killed  in  balDe  replaced,  and  t« 
»hat  did  the  RomansconGne  themselves?  How  long  did  liannibal  main- 
lain  himtelf  in  Italy,  and  what  induced  him  lo  return  lo  Africa  !  VVber* 
and  by  whom  was  Hannibal  conquered,  and  when  and  how  ended  the 

Where  WIS  Hannibal  placed  as  snflete.  and  what  was  the  end  of  Ihil 
great  and  remarkable  man  I 

On  what  did  the  Roman  senate  determine,  and  whal  did  they  demand 
I  /mm  the  Catihaginians  1  What  did  the  consuls  then  demand,  and  what 
I    tMre  the  Carlhsginiaoa  aflerwotds  required  5 

.  What  conslemation  arose  in  Carthage,  and  lo  what  did  the  CatthaJ 
ginians  bind  themselves  1  What  did  they  perform,  and  how  did  they 
palish  1  When  fell  ihe  firet  Canhsge,  and  was  it  afterwards  rebuilt  hy 
the  Romans?    by  nliom  was  it  reduced  to  ashes,  and  when  was  it  tolallj 


1 


I 


ANCIENT  HISTORy. 


NvMiDiA  eompreheuded  Numidia  Propria, ortlierDanM 
bt  ihe  Miiuyli.  and  Mauritania  Ccesarienais,  or  that  atiU 
Mftvnctyti.  It  wa«  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  m 
thenunh;  by  the  river  Tusca  on  the  east;  bj  GaHuliin 
the  loulh-,  and  by  tlie  river  Mulucha,  which  separated 't 
lh>m  Mauiitania,  on  the  vrest.  The  tir&tiobabitanlsonbir 
country  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  descendMri  nf 
Phut,  the  brother  of  Mizraim;  but  some  coloniei  of  Pin- 
nicians  were  planted  amon^  them  in  the  earlieil  i|» 
The  principal  olijects  of  their  adoration  were  the  sua  id 
noon;  and  divine  honours  were  occasionally  paid  Uik 
^oJi  of  Greece  and  Phcenitia.  It  is  probable,  that  Uc 
inhabitant!  of  [he  coast  adopted  the  same  form  of  gonm 
tnent  as  Carthage,  while  those  in  the  interior  lived  tc- 
beath  an  absolute  monarchy.  Their  language  wit  (o- 
tainly  distinct  from  that  of  the  Fhoeoicians  and  Canb^ 
giniant. 

It  is  probable,  that  Jarbas  reig^ned  in  Numidia,  ai  weB 
aa  in  Africa  Propria,  when  Dido  laid  the  foundation  li 
B^Bi  Gala,  kingof  adivigioo  gf  Numidia,  djlngwbilt 
his  son  MasinissB  was  receiving  instructions  in  war  fm 
the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  was  succeeded  by  his  bmlbf: 
Desalces,  who  transmitted  the  crown  to  his  son  Cspiut 
Meietulus,  a  relation,  deprived  him  of  his  hfe  aoa  bii 
throne,  and,  marrying  the  widow  of  Desalces,  endeavoured 
to  cover  and  secure  his  usurpation  ;  whilst  at  the  Ktt 
time,  he  strengthened  himself  with  the  forces  of  Syphai- 
king  of  another  part  of  Numidia  Masinissa  informed  ^ 
this  usurpation,  quilted  Spain,  and  ^thering  round  he 
the  veteran  troops  of  his  father,  defeated  Mezetulus,  ist 
ascended  the  throne.  But  the  Carthaginians  dreadiJi 
his  abilities,  excited  against  him  the  jealousy  of  Sypliti< 
who,  attacking  the  Massylians  with  resistless  fury,  dit 
persed  their  forces,  and  expelled  Masinissa  frcoi  ik 
throne.  In  this  exigence,  Masinissa  fortified  himself* 
a  spot,  which  he  maintained  for  a  long  time;  but,' 
length,  he  was  compelled  to  flee,  and  seek  refuge  in  > 
cave,  where  he  was  supported  by  two  horsemen  who  s(' 
companied  him.  Masinissa  regained  the  throne,  ri<)E 
which  Syphax  once  more  displaced  hitn;  but 
finally  restored  to  his  kingdom  by  the  Romans, 
assisted  hioa  in  recovering  his  beloved  Sophonisba. 
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NUMIDIA,  ^'■>3 

On  the  death  of  Masinissa,  the  Romans  divided  the 
[overnmenl  among  his  three  legitimate  sons,  Micipsa, 
iiulussa,  and  Mastanabal.  Gulussa  and  Ma«tanabaldied, 
I  and  the  latter  having  left  a  son  named  Juguvtha,  Mictpsa 
I  brought  him  up  in  the  royal  palace,  with  his  own  children, 
I  Adherbat  and  Hiempsal.  Jugurtha  was  remarkably  hand- 
I  abme,  and  endued  with  great  bodily  alvength,  and  the 
^^*  finest  mental  abilities.  Though  he  excelled  in  all  things, 
■•  he  spoke  very  little  of  himself;  and  yet,  with  these  at- 

■  *  tractive  qualities,  he  was  a  monster  of  cruelly,  ingi'atitude, 
^  and  deceit. 

«'      By  his  will,  Micipsa  dedfired  him  heir  to  the  crown 
M*|  conjointly  with  his  two  sons  Hiemps.il  and  Adherhal,  whom 
■■I  he  recommended  to  him  with   his   dying  breath.      Hi* 
*  p  uncle,  however,  had    no   sooner  expired,  than  Jugnrtha 
■^  caused  liis  cousin  Hiempsal  to  be  assassinated,  and  Adhi 
t  ■  bal  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Rome,  where  he  implored  pi 
'Election  for  htraself,  and  vengeance  against  the  murdei 
■■■of  his  brother,     JugurtUa  made   use  of  money  for   hi| 
Jnstiiication ;  and   his  success  emboldened  him   to  taka 

■  'from  his  cousin  the  small  lemaining  part  of  the  kingdom, 
l^ahd  put  liim  to  death.  This  tragical  event  roused  th» 
■i  indignation  of  the  Romans,  who  sent  two  bodies  of  troop*- 
!••  against  the  murderer  (B.C.  110);  but  Jugurtha  appeased- 
i^**them  with  gold,  and  appeared  at  Rome,  where  he  dared' 
toi*even  to  assassinate  Massiva,  the  son  of  Hiempsal,  He 
ftalwas,  however,  delivered  up  to  the  Romans  by  Bocehus, 
fc*']£ing  of  Mauritania,  and,  being  fastened  to  the  car  of  Ma- 
^*riu8,  exhibited  his  ignominy  to  that  same  Rome,  whit'h  hadit 
iWi^jeen  so  often  an  accomplice  in  his  meanness, 
■■i*  Numidia  having  taken  part  in  the  quarrel  betweeni 
MpCeesar  and  Pompey,  on  the  defeat  of  the  latter, 
^■^educed  to  a  Roman  province. 


^B  Qaestions  on  the  History  of  Numidia. 

itA  t    Wlint  (tid  Numidia  comprahend,  and  by  what  was  it  boimded !    WEio  ' 

l^^sere  Ibe  first  inhabiisnls  of  Ihij  counlrj,  nnd  ivl    '  

»      jl.4.ir  adoialion  ?     What  wai  Ihiit  farm  of  gave 

^leif  language  1 

S^l™      VV  ho  leigned  in  Numidia  when  Dido  laid  the  rnundalion  af  Byna  1 
thlWiy  wboni  were  Gaia  and  DesalCTs  succeeded,  and  by  whom  w»«  CapUH    , 
bK    eprived  of  his  life  and  hi!)  Ihraael     Who  defealed  Meietulus  and  mi- 
-^(snded  the  throne,  and  by   whom  wag   MaHiniiiLa  eipelled  T     WhiOMsfl 
.  .     «d  Jiasiniisa,  and  by  wliom  WM  he  finally  teMoved  IQ  \i\*Vwi^io™''-     1 


1 


AXCIKNr  ll|:<ioUr. 


<>atl 


I  dnlh  of  MdiniiM.  i 
1   bjr   whom    1 


llic  bodilf  ind  mnul  ibiliHa  ol  Jugvrllia,  and  what  w. 
n  hom  dkl  Mictpw  dFclorc  heir  (o  hil  ciowa,  And  nhi 
ciuH  Wb(  iiKuimslnl,  ludwbiiher  Aed  Adhetbal  f  W  bal  did  Jusudo  I 
mikc  UK  uf  toi  l.ii  imli6i-»in.o,  mnd  what  wm  the  rale  of  AdbuBl!  I 
IViih  *b*tilidJuguith>  appnte  [he  Romaoi,  lUid  whom  did  be  itw-  1 
nata  at  Kumi  T     'I'd  (•bom  wu  be  delirered  up,  and  wbcl  did  be  ululil  I 


u  NoDudia  t«duc«d  to 


i  Roman 


pnjvinc*! 


Ih«ll 


UACIUTANU. 

TASii,  wliich  was  so  called  from  the 
I  pea|i1e,  was  bounded  by  the  Medi 
;  by  liie  rifer  Mulucba  on  the  east:  bjGfEUilu 
vu  tiic  loulh  :  and  by  the  AUatitic  Ocean  on  the »« 
Pel,  Morocco,  Tangier,  and  Sallee,  indicate  the  poMioiKi' 
HauutaniB.  It  wa»  Tarocd  for  a  luxuriant  prodnct  ^ 
grapes,  applei,  and  other  horiulan  fruits;  and  the  isWi 
oil  ihie  coast  were  so  highly  esteemed,  on  account  of  to 
happy  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  salubrious  air,  Ihnt  i^ 
ancienU  called  them  ■'  Fortunate,"  and  here  fixed  l)«J 
Elysian  Fields. 

The  Mauritanians  were  the  descendants  of  Phut,  lli 
•on  of  Ham;  but  the  Phianicians  planted  colonies aoiM 
them  in  very  early  ages.  Their  government  seemt 
have  always  beer  monarchical.  Atlas,  the  first  kinj 
Mainilania,  is  said  to  have  cuitiva ted  the  sciences.  Jub 
the  last  sovereign  except  one,  received  his  edufaiion 
Rome,  and  was  remarkably  well  acqttaintcd  wiiii  tb: 
Assyrian,  Arabic,  Greek,  Punic,  African,  and  latin  W 
lories,  and  wrote  some  eitceilent  treatises  on  gtamnu. 
painting,  natural  history,  &c.,  some  fragrnenls  of  Khii'' 
are  still  extant.  His  government  so  effectually  cW^' 
lialed  the  euteem  of  his  subjects,  that  they  erected ' 
■tatue  to  his  memory.  The  Romans  divided  this  counu; 
into  two  provinces,  Mauritania  Tingi  tana  and  Mauriuu 
CKsariensii. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  Mavrifania. 
'ham  wu  Miutilasia  denominated,  and  bow  v 
icalfl  Ibe  pasilioD  of  hlauntania  1     Foi-  wbat  wj 
the  i&Wai.  Du  Uui  coisl  esteemed  I 


CVRLNAItA.  5W 

Of  whoiD  were  tha  Maurilanisns  descendaDti,  and  whal  wu  ibeir 
pjretamenlt  Whil  did  Alias  culiivalB,  and  wLal  were  tho  qualidua- 
tiDas  o(  Juba  !  Why  did  bis  aubjecu  erect  a  atatue  lo  the  memoiy  of 
'  Joba  t    lalo  what  did  ihe  ItomiDi  divide  Ibis  counliy  1 


1 


History  has  preserved  little  reapetfiing  these  nations 
besides  their  names  ;  nnd  even  the  boundaries  of  Gsetulia 
have  never  beeti  satisfactorily  defined  by  geographers. 
Their  \Tandenng  hordes,  which  were  sometimes  united,  and 
sometimes  scattered,  extended  from  Numidia  and  Matiri- 
taoia,  more  or  less,  towards  the  deserts. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  the  GmluUans,  Melanogie- 
tuiians,  or  Ntgritte,  and  Garamantes. 
Of  these  nations  what  has  hiilory  preserved,  and  have  the  tiouDdarieM 
of  Gstulia  been  deSnedl     Whither  extended  Ibeir  wandering  hordu! 


M  ARM  A  RICA. 

Mahmarica  vns  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by 
Egypt  and  Cyrenaica ;  oti  the  south  by  the  desert  of  Sa- 
bara;  and  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean.  The 
principal  Libyan  nations  inhabiting  this  region,  were  the 
Adyimachidte  and  the  Ammonii.  The  former  were  si- 
tuated near  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  latter, 
who  derived  their  name  from  Jupiter  Amman,  lay  nearer 
Cyrenaica,  and   about  ten  days'  Journey  from  Thebes,  in 

%jpt-  

Questions  on  Ike  History  of  Marmarica. 

By  what  waa  Marmaiica  bounded,  and  whn  were  the  prinn^l  na* 
tions  J     VVbere  were  the   Adjimachida;  situated,  and  wheie  tlie  Am< 


CYRENAICA. 

This  tmct  of  territory  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterraoean ;  on  the  east  by  Marmarica  ;  on  the  south, 
.by  the  desert  of  Sahara  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Regio 


I 
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'We  A^cl*i^^  iiierroRr. 

Syrtlca.     Tlie  soil,  in  ^eitrral,    ira»  bnreti,  and  the  li 

iDMlutirioui ;    tmt  M>ine  parts  were  tolerably  fertile,  ai 

produced  ro*M,  Tioiets,  and  other  Sowers  of  pecHlinifH' 

pint^y.     The  principal  nations  who  inhabited  or  bofdered 

oa   this  region,  were  the    Darcsi,    the   Psylli,  and  lit 

NiMtnoiiei. 


Qmtllioni  on  the  Hittory   of  Cyrenaka. 
Hon  wu  thii  tnel  of  Urriiorv    bounded,  and  what  wtt  tbc  n 
lb«  mhI  !     Who  Btrc  Iks  prineipal  utioiu  t 


THE  REGIO  STOTICA. 
TitB  Reglo  SjTtica,  which  derived  its  name  (nmlU 
two  Syrle*  on  ill  eaitem  and  western  part,  was  lioundei 
by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north ;  by  Cyrenaica  on  its 
ca>t ;  by  the  Sahara  on  the  south  ;  and  by  Africa  Pro- 
pria on  the  west.  The  soil,  in  ^nera),  was  extremtl! 
barren ;  but  some  plaees  were  tolerably  prodactire  d 
com,  fruit,  and  oil.  The  principal  nations  inhabiiiiil 
this  reg;ion,  were  ihe  Gindanes,  Cinethij,  Macs,  spd  I*- 
tophngii,  the  lust  of  whom  derived  their  name  from  IW 
(ubiisling  chiefly  on  the  fruit  of  the  loms,  a  kind  ofi«4 
which  tome  (uppose  to  be  the  su^ar-caoe. 


.J(   >■  Questions  on  the  Hist<»-y  of  the  Jiegio  StfrlUa. 

TtOwi  whil  did  Regie  Sjrlici  derive  iu  name,  aod  bow  wki  il  hn 

•dt     Whtt  wlis  tbe  ntilure  of  llie  hhI,  and   who  wcie  Ibe  fJnci 


.ffixniopiA  Propria  was  bounded  on  the  north  hyECT'i; 
on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea ;  on  the  Kouth ,  by  an  unkaoci 
part  of  Africa;  and  on  the  west  by  Libya  Interior.  Tl« 
face  of  the  country  is  diversified  with  mountain*  aM 
vallies;  and  the  soil,  when  properly  cultivated,  vield: 
exuberant  crops  of  grain,  pulse,  and  other  vegetable  p 
ductlons.  The  clrfflate,  in  general,  ia  healthy ;  but  ioitj 
parts  are  rendered  ec)ii»lly  nnpieasant  and  insalubriou)  t< 
the  intolerable  heat,  a  slttgnant  atmoitphere,  ortremendw 


r 


ETHIOPIA. 


whirlwinds,  which  raise  the  sand  in  spiral  volumes  to  the 
sky,  nnd  level  or  overwhelm  all  before  ihem. 

In  point  or  antiquity,  the  Ethiopians  might  claim  a  hu- 
periority  even  over  the  Egypiians,  since  their  progenitor, 
Cudi,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ham ;  and  they  might  be 
esteemed  of  equal  anti<^uity  with  the  Arabians,  as  the 
Cushites  migrated,  from  thekingitom  of  Midian,  both  into 
the  souihern  parts  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Arabs  and  Ethi- 
opia. Many  of  the  customs,  laws,  and  sciences  of  the  .Ethi- 
opians were  similar  to  those  of  the  Egyptians. 

It  is  said  tliat  the  Troglodytes,  concealed  in  caves,  fed 
on  serpents,  lizards,  and  oilier  reptiles;  that  in  Nubia 
were  pigmies;  and  that  ostriches,  the  size  of  the  stag, 
were  the  animals  of  chase  of  the  Abulilcc.  Locusts,  tor- 
toises, elephants,  fish,  and  the  milk  of  the  bitch,  formed 
the  food  of  many  nations,  who  thence  obtained  their  ap- 
pellations. The  Eiephantophagi  dwelt  in  the  branches 
of  tiees,  whence  they  descended  to  chase  the  lion,  the 
leopard,  and  the  elephant.  Happy  were  ihose  who  fouod 
more  ftrtile  soils,  which  spontaneously  produced  fruits, 
roots,  succulent  and  other  plants.  It  is  even  said,  that 
^Ethiopia  contained  Anthropophagi.  Their  usual  bevera^ 
was  a  bind  of  beer. 

That  there  were  cities  in  this  country  is  sufficiently  at- 
tested by  the  magnificent  ruins  which  still  exist.  In  the 
midst  of  immense  plains  rise,  not  mountains,  but  rocks 
higher  and  more  irregular  than  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees, 
some  of  which  resemble  towers,  and  others  pyramids, 
whose  sides  are  so  smooth,  that  they  appear  to  be  the 
'^sult  of  art,  and  yet  whose  summits  are  covered  with  wooda 
'lind  meadows,  where  fountains  and  even  lakes  are  found. 
-One  of  these  rocks  seems  like  a  castle  built  of  hewn  stone  j 
and  the  platform  upon  its  top  is  four  leagues  in  circuni- 
ference.  Provisions,  and  even  animals,  are  drawn  up 
thither  by  cords.  It  was  used  as  a  stale  prison;  and  here 
were  placed  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  lo  whom  nothing 
more  was  allowed  than  what  was  necessary  to  pievent  them 
from  perishing  by  hunger. 

It  IS  well  known  that  detachments  of  Arabs  gradually 
increased  the  population  of  Ethiopia;  but  their  mixturie 
has  not  altered  the  indigenous  race,  of  whose  origin  wa 
are  ignorant.  The  government  seems  to  have  been  alwayi 
monarchical,  but  something  under  the  sway  of  women, 
who  were   distinguished    bv  the   name  of  Candace,    as 
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th«  kiiifi  or  E^pt  had  tbat  of  Pliaraoh.  In  <iAit 
mpecli,  lU  kin^om*  were  someiimes  consolidaied  'li- 
one,  and  sometimes  Jivided  into  many.  In  »)ne  ik 
nionBrchy  was  hereditary,  and  in  others  elective,  oiH' 
toched  to  the  priesthood ;  in  some  restrained  by  lam,  mi 
in  otliers  despotic.  With  respect  to  religion,  notbiogcff- 
lain  can  be  lard;  but  it  appears  that  the  gods  of  I^ 
and  Greece  were  worshipped  in  Ethiopia.  It  is  cnun. 
howe»er,  that  idolatry  was  not  universal,  but  thai  lit 
court  and  higher  orders  mofessed  theism,  and  observcdi^ 
Jewish  customs.  The  Ethiopians  had  a  great  vuiei;  k 
dialects,  and  a  distinct  language  and  letters,  nhdii^ 
■till  preserved,  and  ia  which  were  written  their  public  u!i 
and  sacred  books. 

In  a  country  of  such  extent,  during  a  long  continual! 
of  a^s,  it  is  not  possible  that  their  customs  could  be  uin- 
forra.  Those  who  were  condemned  to  suffer  death,  mR 
obliged  to  be  their  own  executioners,  and  their  flight  lu 
punished  by  the  dishonour  of  their  families ;  and,  in  net 
a  case,  the  mother  killed  her  son.  The  sister's  son  no 
ceeded  to  the  throne.  If  the  king  was  lame,  all  hiasi- 
lendants  were  obliged  lo  lame  themselves ;  and  (he  no- 
narch  was  under  the  necessity  of  putting  himself  to  fleatii, 
when  the  priests  informed  him,  that  the  gods  hadsootdtred 
it  for  the  good  of  his  subjects.  On  his  death,  all  hissM- 
vanls  killed  themselves,  either  to  shew  their  attachmeni  1° 
their  prince,  or  to  be  ready  to  serve  him  in  the  other  woriJ 
When  the  royal  family  became  extinct,  some  nations  chcs 
their  sovereigns  from  the  shepherds. 

The  Icthyophagi  made  a  paste  of  putrid  fish,  vUA 
Kerns  to  have  been  agreeable  to  their  palate.  Tliev  li'si 
to  a  great  age,  and  exposed  on  the  sea-shore  their  dead. 
which  were  carried  away  by  the  tide,  and  devoured  by  G<t: 
on  whiuh  they  fed.  Authors  appear  to  portray  a  republic 
of  monkeys,  when  they  tell  us,  that  the  men  of  one  counli^ 
perch  on  trees,  hopping  from  branch  to  branch,  posseasioj 
their  females  in  common,  and  fighting  each  other  wii'i 
clubs  i  thst  some  drank  only  every  five  days,'  and  othe" 
not  at  all.  When  any  one  became  useless  to  society  from 
■ge,  infirmity,  or  some  disease,  the  rest  came  and  enirealpl 
him  to  die :  and  if  he  was  unwilling  to  resign  himself  l< 
his  fate,  they  fastened  him  hy  force  to  the  tail  of  a  boll, 
which  thus  dragged  him  till  heexpired.  Witb  tiiem  flrat 
lals  were  a  da^  <af  fesli'jvt-}.    Circumcision  generally  pfr 
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vailed  among  Ihem.  They  covered  the  bodies  of  ihejr 
relations  with  plaster,  on  which  their  likeness  was  de- 
lineated, and  then  enclosed  them  in  coffins  of  great  value, 
and  some  even  in  bones  of  crystal,  through  which  it^e 
features  of  the  deceased  might  be  seen.  They  always 
preserved  a  corpse  at  least  a  year  in  their  houses.  After 
noticing  so  many  improbabilities  and  contradictions,  it  may 
■    be  necessary  to  observe,   that  these  ate  the  productions  of 

8  the  Greek  writers,  who  delighted  in  degrading  this  people 
by  fabulous  stories. 
|l  The  Ethiopians  were  naturally  hardy,  intrepid,  violent 
rt  generous,  frank,  and  humane ;  and  ihey  readily  foipivi 
^  injuries,  and  were  the  zealous  partisans  of  justice.  Ttii 
§     early  history  of  ^Ethiopia  is  enveloped  in  suc-h  clouds  of 

fiction  and  uncertainty,  that  little  can  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ijt  ject,  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  till  the  time  of  Sal(>- 
0  mon,  to  whom  the  queen  of  Sheba  paid  a  visit.  It  is 
If  believed  that  this  princess  was  an  Ethiopian,  and  constant 
f  tradition  reports  that  she  was  the  mother  of  an  extended 
f  dynasty,  descendants  of  Solomon,  who  continue  to  reign  in 
f  this  country.  The  j£tbiopians  were  among  the  first  people 
\      that  embraced  Christianity,  which,  though  gteatlj  nii;(,^ 

with  Judaism,  they  still  profess. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  ^thiopia'.^^^  _j     ^ 

By  what  wBi  .Elhiopia  Fmpiia  boundti],  and  wlul  is  Iha  oUure  of  tha 
counlry  and  of  Ihe  soil  ■     Whal  is  the  nature  nr  the  climate  t 

What  wia  the  antiquity  of  tlie  j£ttiiapians,  Bod  wbal  were  their  cm- 

What  i>  uidof  tbeU'roglodylea,  of  the  people  of  Nubia,  and  tr  iha 
Abuliuel     What  fanned  the  load  of  many  luiiaat,  and  where  itwell  Ijia 
Elephanlophagi  1     Who  were  happy,  anii  what  is  -Ethiopia  laid  lo  hiye    | 
contained  1  , 

Were  Uiere  citiei  in  this  country,  and  nhat  are  iKe  roeks  7    What  d«ei 

one  of  these  racki  a«em  lo  be  like  ?  tor  whal  wu  it  ai«d )   sod  who  vera 

,    plared  here! 

Whal  iocreased  the  population  of -Ettiopii,  and  what  was  the  fotin 
I    of  ^avetDmeal  \     Hon  weie  the  kiogdoma  divided,  and  what  was  tlie  I'o- 
ligion  T     What  was  the  language  of  the  .f.lhiopians  1  ' 

Whal  were  Ihair  custom!,  and  ho*  sufiered  those  who  wore  condenm- 
ed  to  death  1  Who  succeeded  to  the  Ihiooe,  and  whan  did  Ihe  oiouarcli  i 
put  htfliMir  to  death  1  Whal  did  the  servants  on  the  kiog'i  death,  aitd 
from  whom  did  some  naliont  choose  iheit  sovereign  1 

What  did  the  Ichthyophagi  make,  and  where  eipou  their  deadT 
When  do  authors  appear  to  portnv  a  republic  of  monkiai,  aud  what  waa 
itone  to  any  one  who  became  uiefeat  ID  socic^  1  What  weie  faneiala, 
ud  did  they  uic  citcumciiion  ?    In  whal  did  they  taclote  the  bodies  of 
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ibairnUtMot,  awl  bo*  bag   iliil  ibmypiwstrtt  •  Mipwr    Vlknru 
lb«*  pinJacuaai,  knd  id  whal  dul  Urn  dtcnk  trnipit  deliglit  t 

VIbu  «H  ihe  chtiMtBt  a!  Ibe  .-LllutHiiaji^  and  io  what  i;  itcisl! 
hiUotT  of  jCthiopIl  rnvcloptd  T  AVu  tfap  qoMo  of  Oiebi  to  Jlli^ 
aod  vhat  (ha  tndilion  n|ttrt  >  When  lijd  tha  .Ethiopiuu  aon 
ChrMoailjr,  utd  ii  )l  uiU  professed  ■ 


A11AB14,  taken  io  its  largest  exleot,  ii  situated  benrM 
the  twelfth  and  tUuty-Srilt  degrees  of  north  latitude,  ii'i 
the  fifty-tliird  and  sevuaiy-eigbth  of  longiluile:  ir  n 
bouodeiJ  by  part  of  Syria,  Diynr-Beer,  Irak,  Rnd  Khuw- 
taa,  oil  the  north:  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Persian^'. 
nnd  Ihe  bay  of  Ormua,  on  the  east ;  by  the  straiti  01 
Bah  al  Mandul  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  tlie  soiitb;  ud 
by  Paleittinc,  the  Red  Sea,  oiad  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  m 
iJie  west. 

riolemy  hu  divided  (his  extensive  peninsula  tnCo  t)iM 
linitj;  Aiuhla  Petwa,  Arabia  Deserla,  and  Arabia  Fdii. 
Arabia  Pclrsea,  though  covered  with  rocks  or  arid  mud. 
wni  inhitbiled  in  vtry  remote  ag€s,  by  several  nations.  0' 
which  the  IshmaeUtes,  Nabalhsoans,  Kedarcni,  and  Ha- 
gaieiii.  were  the  most  considerable.  Arabia  Desettawo^i 
mere  desert,  being  diversified  only  by  arid  plains  of  umi, 
rocky  mountains,  and  a  lew  fertile  spots,  which  resembled 
httle  islamU  surrounded  by  an  extensive  ocean  ;  but  il  m. 
nevertlielcBs,  inhabited  by  several  nations,  of  whom  \k 
priiiciiwl,  were  the  Cauohabeni,  Rhaabeni,  iEsits,  B»w- 
neei,  aad  Ag^eei.  Arabia  Felix  was  divided  into  Gre  po- 
vinces,  in  the  lime  of  Slrabo;  and  the  principal  natiom 
■ituatad  in  this  country,  in  the  early  ages,  were  the  Sab*i. 
Ccrrffii,  MiuLui,  Adramitee,  Ascite,  Humerites,  S^pphorits, 
Omanits,  Uuixomentc,  and  Nabathaeana, 

The  Arabs  deduce  their  origin  from  two  stocks;  vii 
Kahtan,  or  Joktan,  the  son  of  Eber.  and  Adoan,  alinal 
descendant  of  Ishmael.  The  posterity  of  the  former  an 
denominated  Al  Arab  al  Ariba,  genuine  Arabs ;  and  llitM 
nf  ihe  latter,  Al  Arab  al  Mostareba,  naturalized  AiaM 
Prior  to  the  time  of  Mahomet,  the  religion  of  the  Arab) 
consisted  in  worshipping  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  certtiii 
inferior  deities,  which  they  called  Al  Ilahat,  the  goddttKl. 
They  also  regarded  angcla  as  mediators  between        "      ' 


the  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  called  Alluh  Tafila,  the 
Most  High  God. 

The  government  of  the  Arabs,  like  that  of  the  Bedouinn,  , 
their  descendants,  was  vested  in  certain  sheLhs  and  eniiw; 
.of  whom  the  former  superintended  particular  collections  of 
tents  called  khymas,  or  villages,  and  the  letter  ruled  over 
ft  whole  tribe.  Both  descriptions  of  rulers,  however, 
'acknowledged  the  Bovereignly  of  one  person,  who  was  dis- 
ttnguished  either  by  the  regal  title,  or,  at  least,  by  tliut  of 
grand  emir,  and  who  maintained  the  Arabs  in  their  pa^ 
'Ocular  customs,  laws,  and  privileges. 

Of  their  language  the  learned  and  accurate  Sic  Wil- 
liam Jones  has  given  the  following  interesting  account: 
"  Ai  the  Arabic  language  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  the  world,  so  it  yields  to  none  ever  spoken 
,by  mortals  in  the  number  of  its  words,  and  the  positioi)  of 
ixk  phrases :  but  it  is  equally  true  and  wonderful,  that  it 
Dears  not  the  least  resemblance,  either  in  words,  or  the 
r  structure  of  them,  to  the  Sanscrit,  or  great  parent  of  Indian 
dialects;  of  which  dissimilarity  two  remarkable  ingtancea 
may  be  given  :  the  Sanscrit,  like  the  Greek,  Persian,  and 
German,  delights  in  compounds,  but  in  a  much  higher 
degree;  while  the  Arabic,  and  all  its  sister  dialects, 
abhor  the  composition  of  words,  and  invariably  expreu 
very  complex  ideas  by  circumlocution  :  go  that  if  a  con^ 
pound  word  be  found  in  any  genuine  language  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  it  may  at  once  be  pronounced  m 
exotic.  Again  :  it  is  the  genius  of  the  Sanscrit,  and 
other  languages  of  the  same  stock,  that  the  roots  of  verbs 
,  be  almost  universally  biliteral ;  so  that  five-and-tweniy 
hundred  such  roots  might  be  formed  by  the  composition 
'of  the  fifty  Indian  letters:  but  the  Arabic  roots  are  as  uni- 
versally triiiteral ;  so  that  the  composition  of  the  twenty- 
eight  Arabian  letters  would  give  nearly  two-and-twen^ 
thousand  elements  of  the  language.  Of  the  characters 
^in  which  the  old  compositions  of  Arabia  were  written  we 
know  but  little,  except  that  the  Koran  originally  appear^ 
'id  those  of  Cufah  ;  from  which  the  modern  Arabi^ 
letters,  with  all  ihcir  elegant  variations,  were  derivMi 
and  which  unquegt  ion  ably  hud  a  common  origin  with  i^ 
'  Hebrew  or  ChaldaicV 

•  riJs  Aslolic  KtwarchM,  vol,  II.  page  5. 
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(Jurtltoat  on  tie  iliatorg  of  Arabia. 

Wlitic  i«  Anbia  uUWIed.  atul  by  whal  bouiided  ? 

Ibid  whii  pua  bM  Ptolemy  ditided  this  cxleniivt  peoiriuli '  Fil 
Ku  tbc  ■■tare  of  Aiabii  PptrKs,  and  by  whom  iahilriLcd  1  Wbit  n 
Anbii  Dmru.  asd  by  wfaoni  iofaabitrd  1  Inu  what  pnmKe  " 
Anbn  F*li»  <)i<rHlad.  %oA  whax  wera  iu  piiDcip>l  Mtiout? 

FiDoi  •rhiiRi  do  Ibc  AnU  deduce  their  origin  ?  Whil  ireibeiW 
niy  uT  KihtiD  or  .'okUa  called,  and  what  Ihme  of  Ailnaa  ?  Whit  n 
itM  TaLiuioB  of  Ibe  Ai*b>.  and  how  did  they  ngird  angelsT 

la  wlkom  vai  tha  pwenimcat  of  iha  Arab*  T«ad,  and  of  ■!»  K 
both  dsatnptwu  of  ralera  ackooHledgs  ihe  lovercigntj  > 

IVhai  u  ih«  accouDl  which  Sti  William    Jones  has  given  of  l^lU' 
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Nice. — Theodore  Lascaris  having  fled  from  itie  ptrs- 
cution  of  his  tyrannical  father-in-law  (A.  D.  1204),  WH- 
(hynia,  was  receive<l  with  the  warmest  demonsltiitionsol 
joy  by  the  inhabitants,  by  whose  assistance  he  was  enaUfll 
to  render  himself  mastef  of  Phrvgia,  Mysia,  Lydia,  M^ 
Ionia,  from  the  Mwander  to  the  Buxine  Sea.  These  [* 
vincea  he  erecleil  into  a  new  empire,  called  the  empire  i 
Nice,  from  the  famous  city  which  he  made  his  imperjl 
residence:  and,  by  his  extraordinary  valour  and  conduil 
he  secured  these  important  acquisitions  to  himself  snl 
his  successors.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sou-in-IawM" 
Ducas  (A.  D.  1332),  who  was  equally  brave  and  succee- 
ful  with  his  celebrated  predecessor.  He  extended  his  em- 
pire not  only  in  Asia,  but  also  in  Europe,  and  almMt  l« 
(lie  galea  of  Constantinople,  and  achieved  many  brilliui 
victories  over  the  Turks  and  Latins. 

(A-  D.  1225.)  He  was  succeeded  by  Theodore  lascaIi^ 
who,  during  his  short  reign,  was  attended  with  great  anc- 
cess  against  the  despot  of  Epirus  and  the  Bulgarians,  bui 
who  acted  imprudently  in  recalling  the    traitor  MicW 
PalfiElogus,  and  restoring  him  to  hia  former  dignity.    He 
left   Ihe  empire  to  his   son,  under  the   guardianship  el 
Arsenius,  the  patriarch  of  Nice,  and  one  Muzalo,  a  petsoo 
of  mean  extraction,  but  of  consummate  merit,  and  approval  ■ 
fidelity.     On  the  demise  of  Theodore,  the  Nicean  nobililv 
procured  the  assassination  of  Muzalo  during  the  celebia-  I 
tion  of  the  deceased    monarch's  funeral  obsequies;    and  ' 
Palieologus  caused  himself  to  be  chosen  guardian  of  the  | 
young  emperor,  and  to  be  declared  protector   of  the  era-  | 
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without  any  regard  to  Arsciiius,  wjiose  merit  and  in- 
tegrity weie  iaimical  to  ihe  deGigas  of  the  usurper.  At 
length,  on  hia  taking  Constantinople  from  the  Latins, 
PdEeologus  ordered  Uie  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  prince  lo 
be  put  out,  removed  the  seal  of  empire  to  Constanti- 
nople,  and  caused  himself  to  be  solemnly  crowned  emperor 
of  the  East.  Thus  ended  the  Nicean  empire,  about  fil'ty- 
aeven  years  after  its  foundation. 

Trafezond. — Soon  after  the  reduction  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Latins,  Alexius  Comnenus,  surnanted  the 
Great,  and  his  brother  David,  seized  on  the  provinces 
of  Colchis,  Galaiia,  I'aphlagonia,  and  Cappadocia,  with 
several  cities  of  note,  and  fixed  the  imperial  residence  at 
Trapezond.  John  Comnenus,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  that  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  was  confirmed 
m  his  dignities  by  Michael  Palseologus,  who  invited  him 
to  Constantinople,  and  gai-e  him  his  daughter,  Eudocia,  in 
marriage. 

Trapezond,  assaulted  by  the  Greeks,  Latins,  Turks,  Sa- 
racens, and  Persians,  and  more  immediately  by  the  em- 
perc[«  of  Nice,  sometimes  collectively,  and  sometimes  s^ 
paralely,  struggled  so  bravely  against  their  attempts,  as  to 
make  us  regret  that  there  remain  only  hints  of  the  exploits 
L  of  this  little  empire,  without  any  circumstantial  detail. 
I  Scarcely  any  thing  is  remarkable  except  its  last  catastrophe. 
I ,  Mohammed  11.,  surnamed  the  Great,  declared  war  against 
David  Comnenus;  invested  his  metropolis  by  sea  and  land; 
and  led  both  David  and  all  his  family  in  triumph  to  Con- 
Btanlinople,  whence  they  were  icmoved  to  Adrianople,  and< 
inhumanly  massacred,  except  the  youngest  son,  who  tOf 
braced  the  faith  of  Mahomet,  and  one  of  his  sisters,  whi' 
became  the  victor's  concubine.  Such  was  the  melancholy 
catastrophe  of  the  Trapezonline  empire,  in  the  year  ftf 
Christ  146'2,  and  in  the  two  hundred  and  fifly-eighih 
of  its  foundation. 
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Qucsticms  on  Ihe   History  of  Ike  Empires  of  Nice  nit 
Trapexond. 

Kits, — or  what.  Bod  by  whoH   uiislanee,  whs  lliecxture   Laickr 
enabled  to  reader  bimself  iniuter,  md  into  whal  did  he  titcl  ihtie  pn 

whither  did  John  Ducas  exiend  hia  empire  1 

By  whom  was  he  sunceedcd.  and  what  was  the  lucceia  of  Theod* 
nuaiii  I    I'd  whD]ii  did  he  leeie  (he  empire,  and  under  mhow 
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4'iulvpf  tthusoilir  fite  at  Mvnki.  tad  whU  did  UkImI  PiIb 
li^ut  rtium  lilmwlf  to  be  declaivl  f  On  ibe  UlUPg  i>(  Cnii(iDlivi|lr 
Irom  lb«  LMint.  vliti  ilid  Palntlugui  onleT  to  lie  doDe  ta  tfie)mii 
nrnM.  v*i  *hfibtr  did  ha  rMHva  ihe  wal  oT  aminre  T    Whu  enMiki 

TVapoMd  —On  ithu  jumiiicc*  did  Aleiiiu  Comi^MU  uii)  Ha  biNk 
IHvId  teo*.  ■"■i  "heiB  Bi  liie  imperial  reiidence  1  Who  wu  tiis  i* 
IM  MMBwd  t!>e  UiIh  of  enparor,  and  by  nham  was  Jobn  ComKW 
M>anMdl»h..d.ta>iK>f 

How  did  1  mpcuaJ  lUuRgk  aninal  iu  enemies,  and  ou  iu  liil» 
i>tii«[Ae  Knaiktbk)  What  did  Mahammad  the  S«Miid  Is  Uinl 
LooiDcDui  iDd  lilt  Umi\y,  and  when  took  place  the  iDclaacbolj  cilaua 
phe  Df  the  Tiapciuoliac  eiopite  ' 


Ikiji*,  which  ii  situated  between  Persia,  the  Indian  Sei. 
Chitiese  Tartary,  and  Oreftt  Tartary,  is  the  finest,  themwl 
Truitrul,  and  the  richest  counliy  in  the  world  :  evetj  liiiii; 
valuable  and  a^eable,  of  which  other  regions  can  boasi," 
to  be  found  within  its  boundaries.  It  abounds  in  net,  aod 
11  notiderful  variety  of  delicious  fruits,  and  possesses  eretj 
netessaiT  of  life.  In  lu  seas  ai-e  found  pearls;  in  its  mine!, 
diamonds:  and  in  ita  mountains,  metals.  Its  fields  td 
forests  abound  with  various  animals,  some  of  which  Htm 
born  for  independence,  and  others  have  been  domeslicalt^i 
nnd  among  these  are  elephants,  wonderful  for  their  sag* 
city  and  courage,  and  more  strong  thau  those  of  AftLCi 
Tivo  great  rivers,  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  wash  itt 
borders,  and  fix  the  boundaries,  of  this  delightful  counin. 

This  region  was  peopled  by  inhabitants  from  Pecw 
and  Tartary,  who  gradually  established  those  nations,  iif 
which  ancient  historians  have  preserved  the  names,  aini 
marked  the  positions.  The  colonies  of  India  mixed  sii<l 
became  kingdoms  and  empires;  and  even  the  devastationi 
of  conquerors  sometimes  unintentionally  united  difiereut 
tribes.  Ancient  writers  inform  us,  that  in  India  is  a  vait 
extent  of  country,  containing  many  towua  and  a  thousanJ 
villages,  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  who  left  their  miui- 
sions  standing;  but  modern  historians  make  no  mention 
of  this  desert,  and  the  ancient  have  not  indicated  ils 
position. 

The  Indians  had  excellent  laws  and  regulations,  and 
some  laudable  customs,  of  which  a  general  sketch  fol- 
lows.    At  lliG  commencement  of  the  year,  the   philoso- 
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pliers,  who  Fonned  a  dixtinct  sect,  were  obliged  to  attend 
the  king  in  his  palace,  and  offer  him  their  observations, 
predletiuns,  and  conjectures,  on  all  things  UEeful  to  tl^eir 
country  ;  but  if,  in  these  remarks,  any  one  was  convicted 
of  ignorance,  perpetual  silence  was  imposed  on  him  as  ■ 
punishment.  The  soldiers  possessed  fixed  habitatioiis, 
and  a  regulated  pay  in  times  of  peace-  One  fuurth  of 
the  produce  of  the  land  was  assigned  to  the  king  and 
the  stale.  In  order  to  rheck  ambition,  the  usual  source 
of  corruption,  the  magistrates,  who  were  chained  with 
the  distribution  of  justice,  were  prohibited  from  marrying 
into  any  family  of  greater  rank  than  their  own.  If  tli^ 
wife  of  a  drunken  monarch  killed  him,  she  was  obliged  to 
marry  his  successor.  During  the  day,  the  king  was  not 
allowed  to  sleep.  In  many  places,  the  women  did  not 
survive  their  husbands,  but  burnt  themselves  with  hi^ 
corpse. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  Indian  philosophers,  the 
gymnoBophista,  and  bramina.  The  latter  appear  to  have 
been  of  one  family,  who  called  themselves  descendanls 
of  Abraham,  and  whose  theology,  though  it  might  vary 
in  the  end,  was  always  founded  on  the  unity  of  God. 
They  were  at  once  priests  and  counsellors  to  the  kingj 
being  charged  with  the  performance  of  religious  cere- 
monies, the  instruction  of  the  public,  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  laws.  They  applied  with  success  to  llm 
study  of  mathematics,  physic,  and  astronomy,  which,  lika 
most  other  nations,  they  disgraced  by  a  mixture  of  judicial 
astrology.  They  worshipped  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Egyptians;  and  many  of  their  philosophers  adopted  the 
metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls.  Some  of 
them  believed  the  world  to  be  governed  by  a  Supreme 
Being,  extended  through  all  space,  and  imagined  thf 
planets  to  be  guided  by  inferior  intelligences;  and  they 
adopted  also  the  opinions  of  the  immortshly  of  the  souC 
and  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Of 
the  ancient  language  or  letters  of  India  no  traces  remaini 
The  characters  which  the  bramins  use  at  present  have  an 
afKnity  to  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  Though  the  reputa- 
tion of  these  philosophers  is  greatly  decayed,  yet  they  still 
maintain  some  influence  over  the  people. 

We  are  indebted  to  this  rich  country  for  our  silk,  iha 
trade  in  which  was  long  monopolized  by  the  Persians;  and, 
iherefore,  for  many  ages  it  was  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold. 


fiW  ANCIISTT  IltSTORY. 

Jiutininn  tent  iva  monks  to  a  part  of  India  called  Sena, 
when  the  wurin  frum  which  it  is  produced  wasCound;  Ul 
beinji;  unable  lo  bring  away  the  valuable  insect  alive,  llej 
conwypd  and  wewrwed  some  egg«,  which  were  iflMwi/ai 
hatched,  and  from  which  have  proceeded  all  the  tilkftwm 
in  £ur«[<e. 


Question$  on  the  Itittory  of  India.  I 

Wbin  'it  Ibdi*  Hluutd.  aiHl  what  is  tbe  utute  of  ibe  cnixifl  k 
wbal  doH  it  tboutid,  ud  *hu  liver*  Gi  ilie  Iwundiriei  of  Uiiiidi^ 

Uyn 

JUIdrul _.  

Wlial  !■••  >D<1  n-KsUiioBi  bad  the  tadiaas  T  Al  the  csmnieunal 
«f  lb*  y*it,  whit  iliJ  lh>  philouphen  uffer  Ihe  kiog!  Hon  wee  Ik 
Mldim  piuiided  fo(.  tnd  wt»I  <•»  uiigiied  lor  Ihe  king  and  tbeu*^ 
>'rom  wbil  wen  Iba  luifiitiitei  prohibilett,  sad  did  Ibe  •nnnen  itnm 
Ihdi  huibMidi  I 

01  vhoni  ban  ve  Imrd  much,  and  who  were  ihe  bramioit  VilX 
wti  ihcir  IheoliKf,  and  with  tha  porfannance  of  whai  were  ihe;  cHirgti ' 
To  what  naij  did  thry  apply  wilh  lui^ceia  !  What  godi  did  ^  "<' 
ahip.  tnd  vhat  did  aitaj  uC  tliaii  Dhil.>aapl>sn  adopt  !  What  did  wn 
ortham  bclicvi  nipfCling  the  itoild,  and  what  opmioDi  did  thejuto^ 
ivgarding  lbs  wul  loi  a  future  iliUa  T  What  was  the  ancienl  lineuj;t 
■dJ  what  an)  the  character!  uied  at  preaeul  T      What  i*  tbe  repuWio-  ~ 


TURKS,  TARTARS,  AND  MOGULS. 

Some  hislorians  say,  that  the  Tartars  were  ancienll] 
called  Tatars  from  their  great  ancestor  Tatar  Khin;  but 
their  own  writers  deduce  their  origin  from  Turk,  the  elde* 
son  of  Japhet ;  and,  iherefoie  they  suppose  their  exlractiw 
more  noble  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  people,  wknn 
they  consider  as  descended  from  the  younger  branches  of 
their  progenitor's  family.  In  consequence  of  this  ciptDitni, 
they  assert,  that  they  bore  theappellationofTurks  till  the  tim 
of  JenghisKhSn,  when  it  was  gradually  disused,  and  finalh 
changed  into  that  of  Tartars  by  their  neighbours,  thoii^ 
they  have  always  denominated  tnemselves  Turks,  and  still 
say  that  no  other  nation  has  the  least  title  to  that  appclla- 
TTie  Moguls  received  their  name  from  Mogul,  oi 
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Mung'l,  brother  to  Tatar  Khin;  so  that  they,  as  well  as  Ibe 
Tartars,  were  also  descended  Trom  the  family  of  Japhet. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  govemment  of  the  ancient  TartOM 
was  the  same  as  that  of  tbe  Scythians.  Alansa  Khin  hard 
twin  sons,  Tatar  and  Mogul,  between  whom  he  divided  his 
domiQions.  The  royal  families  founded  by  these  two  Khana 
governed  the  ancient  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Mogiils,  for  seve-  ' 
lal  generations,  and,  at  length,  formed  a  powerful  and  an 
'ectensive  empire. 

Their  religion  was  tlie  grossest  idolatry;  and  they  wor- 
shipped Zamolxis,  Hercules,  and  other  imaginary  deities, 
and  carried  about  with  tbeni,  in  covered  waggons,  those 
small  images  which  the  ancient  Grermans  regarded  aa 
objects  of  adoration.  There  was  a  great  affinity  between 
the  ancient  Turkish,  Tartarian,  and  Gothic  languages,  all 
of  which  might  be  deduced  from  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
Arabic  tongues.  It  has  been  disputed,  whether  the  ancient 
Tartars  had  among  them  any  alphabetic  characters. 


Questions  on  Ike  History  of  the  Turks,  Tartars,  and 
Moguls. 
From  whom  do  the  TarUn  derive  their  oiigin,  and  lUI  vbal  liine  do 
Ihey  lay  Ihal  lliey  boie  ihe  appellalion  of  Turks  !  From  whom  did  the 
Moguls  receive  iheir  name,  and  were  they  also  deuxoded  Tiom  (he  family 
of  Japhet  1 

Vhat»as  ihe  eoveinment  or  ihe  anneal  Tailan,  and  between  whom 
[  did  Alania  Khoa  divided  hi)  domiDioni  1  What  did  the  royal  faniiliei 
*    '-   ided  by  these  two  Khins  at  length  form  ! 

Chat  was  their  religion,  and  «hat  goda  did  ihey  worship  1     Was  tbei« 
'    «ny  lOintty  between  the  ancient  Turkish,  'l*artariaTi,   and  Gothic    ' 
guages,  and  had  the  ancient  Tartars  any  alphabet  1 


The  Chinese,  like  the  iE^ptians,  and  many  other 
nations,  assume  to  themselves  too  high  an  antiquity,  and 
absurdly  fix  the  reign  of  the  first  emperor,  Fo-hi,  near 


dered  it  highly  proV**le,  that  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindooa 
were  anciently  thL  same  people,  and  that  the  existing 
differences  between  them  has  been  produced  by  the  latter 
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lading'  [iiiiirin  1  dn-ir  old  bnguage,  ritual,  wd  fimilt 
liUiMMt.  wbile  tlic  furmer  liave  anrepted  of  a  iiewfeli^n, 
■Od  by  «-  niuauK  of  Tartarian  blood,  tbrmed  a  race  apjii- 
rvnU;  diMiiM^  boUi  rrom  the  Hindoos  and  the  Tanan. 

Tkiii  torn  of  gOTemniem  ancieatly  prevailing  m  lb 
ruuntiy  wa>  moDarchical.  Confucius  and  his  follovm 
prufeattM  a  finn  briier  in  tlic  Supreme  God,  and  demoiv 
«trat«d  his  cxistf  ni-e  and  his  providence  from  the  eiquisilt 
braiityof  thr  <xlr«tial  bodies,  and  tbe  wonderful  orderof 
naiure  lit  the  whole  fabric  of  the  visible  world.  TVi 
liiughl,  Ihat  lie  who  shall  be  fully  persuaded  that  the  W 
of  Hvareii  i^ems  the  oniversp,  who  shall  in  all  thino 
rliuoK  moderation,  who  shall  perfectly  know  hii  uwn 
fpecips.  and  shall  conform  his  life  and  manners  Co  hi^ 
knowlrdge  of  Ciofl  tinil  man,  may  be  truly  said  tu  bf 
rxklicd  nhnve  the  generality  of  the  human  race*.  Itap- 
pcan,  however,  from  credible  authocitv,  that  the  Cbidttr 
belit^ved  in  the  agency  of  tutelary  epiVits,  who  preidd 
oi-cr  kingdom*,  provinces,  and  cities,  and  particularly  cmi 
firt.  the  most  brilliant  of  the  elemenls,  and  that  dif? 
addressed  their  vows  and  homa^  to  the  visible  materiti 
licaven,  or,  al  least,  to  s  celestial  virtue  inseparable  from 
bcftTeii. 

The  Chinese  priiicM  are  said  to  have  invented  every  an 
which  tended  to  civilize  or  improve  the  mind  of  man; 
and  itu'ir  merchants  are  described  as  being  belter  versel 
inrhearlsof  commerce,  navigation,  &c.,  than  other n&tium: 
but  the  fallacy  of  these  pretences  has  been  clearly  demnii- 
HtTBted  from  their  general  ignorance  when  first  visited  br 
the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  from  ^e  6^re  they  at  present  make 
in  the  republic  of  letters. 

Fo-hif,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Chinese  empiR 
wna  raised  to  the  throne  on  account  of  hia  superior  meA, 
and  honoured  with  the  epithet  Tyen-lfe,  the  Son  of  Jieaven, 
to  denote  that  he  was  more  favourer]  by  the  Supreme  Beiii? 
than  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  is  described  as  an  equitabk 
prince, 'a.  famous  legislator,  and  aprofound  inathematiqsn. 
He  is  said  to  have  mslituted  marriage :  to  have  obliged  tie 
men  and  women  to  wear  different  habits ;  to  have  bred,  in 
a  park,  six  sorts  of  domestic  animals  for  r^i^ious  sacrilices; 

•  Asinlie  Oeseircliei,  vol,  IT.  pags  376. 

t  It  IS  fabled,  lli't  bis  moltier,  walVing  on  Ihe  brink  of  a  lake,  »' 
die  iirint  of  a  maa'i  foot  in  the  sand  -.  md,  being  turiounded  b;  a  nio- 
boiv,  she  b«caineini5ie6HW.Kft.  ani.TO  Auelime,  was  delivered  tif  Fo-by. 
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to  have  invented  eight  qva,  or  symbols,  conssting  of  three"  1 
lines  each,  which  serve  for  expressing  any  occurreneei  J 
and  to  have  chosen  a  dragon,  or  dragon  horse,  to  be  MS^J 
assistant — whence  the  figure  of  a  dragon  was  always  borna '  T 
on  the  imperial  banners.  He  established  a  prime  ministeri  | 
divided  the  government  of  his  empire  among  four  mandoa  ^ 
riha ;  and  died,  after  a  very  long  reign,  universally  regretted' .  ■" 
by  his  subjects. 

Shin-nong,  the  succe^or  of  Fo-hi,  encouraged  agricul- 
ture; studied  the  properties  of  plajits,  which  he  applied  to 
medicine;  established  markets,  and  was  a  very  religioua 
prince.  Whang-ti  spoke  as  aoon  as  he  was  bom,  and  from  ■ 
-his  infancy  exhibited  marks  of  g«nius.  This  prince  is  aaidt 
to  have  taught  the  art  of  extracting  salt  from  sea^vater,  aff> 
making  geographic  charts,  and  of  foriniug  roads  by  levelt  J 
liii^  and  piercing  through  mountains.  He  perfected  Chf- 
science  of  calculation ;  regulated  weights  and  measuiea,! 
struck  the  first  money;  constructed  oared  vessels  and  ch^i 
riots ;  first  armed  his  warriors  with  bows  and  arrows,  anq- 
by  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets,  inspired  them  with-' 
martial  ardour.  He  framed  the  flute,  and  composed  thoi 
or^n;  first  observed  the  alterations  of  the  pulse,  and  app. 

Sjied  that  knowledge  to  the  sick;  and,  from  the  colours  ^1 
owera  and  birds,  invented  the  art  of  dyeing. 
Succeeding  princes  had  only  to  perfect  the  discoveries, 
of  Whang-ti.  It  is  observable,  that  the  art  of  war,  ott. 
which  is  founded  the  reputation  of  other  monarchs,  form* 
no  part  of  the  praises  of  those  of  China,  whom  bietoi;^ 
reckons  more  or  less  estimable  in  proportion  as  th^ 
were  useful  to  their  people.  The  attention  of  these  princei , 
has  been  directed  to  every  thing  worthy  of  notice;  and  a^. 
under  their  government  were  subject  to  wise  and  saluta^ 
laws. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  China. 

V/htX  iDliquity  do  ihe  Cbioeie  Buumer  ihn  Sir  William  Janet  ttOf 
dcred  it  highly  piobable  IhaL  Lhe  Chineia  and  ihe  Hindoos  were  ancianllj 
the  lame  people,  and  how  doei  he  account  for  ibe  eiiiling  dlKrencn  t^i 

What  wu  the  form  of  government  ?  Whit  did  Confucius  led  hii  fol- 
lonera  profeu  and  teacli)  Did  the  Chineie  belieie  in  Ihe  agency  of 
lutelacjr  ipiriu.  aod  did  Ihey  addieu  the  viiible  malerial  heaven  1 

Whil  are  (he  Chiane  princes  >ud  to  have  invented,  and  how  ire  limr 
merehanli  described!  Frnin  nhat  fan  Ihe  Fallicy  of  tb«M  pieMDcesbeen 
clearly  demvnslraled  I 
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WhU  it  lakM  at  Fo-hi,  On  wIlM  ucftanl  wa*  be  niied  to  ihe  ituw 
Md  Kiih  •hai  upHhel  boDOwml  !  Mow  w  he  deicnbei),  ud  Bhit  n  k 
Hid  Ui  >!«•■  intiiiuttJ  (Bil  iDTcnle^I.  aud  hUiI  Id  bave  rboKB  at  biv 
tiiuni  1     \thti  dill  he  eatiUliih  aud  ■p[Kiini.  «ad  wben  did  titint 

Whim'clha  Kiwu  uul  rtoiacwr  of  Shia-nong'  Of  -fut  i' 
Wh*Bg-ti  eibibit  nimfka.  add  whal  did  he  leacb  !  Uo  whtl  vBal 
tCMBroB  did  tM  mplajr  bimxlf  t 

WhU  hai  uiCMadise  piiDce*  to  do  1  Haw  ar«  Ihe  moDatdaatOal 
reckaiwd  eUiiuibio,  (nil  W  *hat  ha»  ibeir  alleDiioa  been  direcled? 


Tut  coiinlry  anciently  distingubhed  by  the  name  of 
Iberia,  HMpcria,  and  Hitpania,  and  now  generally  knim 
by  the  appcllution  of  Spain,  waa  situated  between  ten  nod 
three  degree*  of  east  longitude,  and  between  forty- four  tod 
forty  BIX  defivea  of  north  latitude  ;  being  bounded  on  tb 
north  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  on  the  east  bv  the  Medv 
terranean,  on  the  south  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  M 
the  west  by  the  Adantic  ocean. 

It  seems  probable,  that  the  Spaniards  were  desceodeii 
froin  Gomer,  the  eldest  son  of  Japhet,  whose  postcrin 
|>eoplcd  Europe,  at  least  aa  far  as  the  Danube  aad  im 
Rliiiie.  It  may,  therefore,  be  rationally  supposed,  thai  iKc; 
were  originally  instructed  in  the  worship  of  the  true  Goi, 
and  probably  adhered  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  ik 
prwticeB  of  the  ancient  patriarchs;  but  thai,  as  tlfii 
country  -was  afterwards  invaded  by  the  Egyptians,  Tyriaia 
Phimicians,  Carthaginians,  and  other  nations,  a  Strang 
divrraity  of  relig;iDus opinions  and  cerernonies  waagradaaVt 
introduced  among  them.  However,  after  the  invasion  n 
the  Romans,  a  considerable  change  was  effected  in  the 
■ptem  of  their  religion,  and  under  the  reign  of  Ariamiiu5. 
king  of  the  Sueves,  they  embraced  the  faith  of  the  gospel- 

TTie  government  of  the  Spaniards,  from  their  first  seltltnj 
in  Europe,  was  probably  monarchical ;  but  as  they  in- 
creased in  nuntt^ra,  and  augmented  their  territoriea,  ihej 
divided  themselves  into  a  multiplicity  of  petty  kingdoaii 
and  commonwealths.  The  original  language  of  the  ancieal 
Spaniards  was  the  Celtic. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians,  this  uiimtrj 
remained  under  the  government  of  forty-six  emperotsfrpn 
Augustus,  who  completed  its  subjugation,  till  Honorius,  it 
whose  reign  ibe  Roii\a.Tvs  were  expelled  by  the  Vandab, 
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Alans,  and  Buevt.  Nineteen  Gothic  kings  posaeased  the 
throne  during  the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  from  A.  Dv 
369  to  A.  D.  569.  The  Suevi  reigned  in  Gallicia  one  hnn* 
dred  and  seventy-seven  years,  ftom  A.  D,  408  to  A.  D.  584. 
Lastly,  the  united  kingdoms  of  the  Goths  and  Suevi  sut* 
Bisted  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years,  from  A.  D.  58S 
■  to  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy  by  the  Moora  in  A.  D.  7 1 3. 


Questions  an  the  History  of  Spaiti. 

By  what  names  waa  this  counti;  ancicoll;  dislioguialied,  nbere  mu  h 
tiluiLed,  and  bj  what  bounded  7 

From  wham  weie  ihe  Spaniardit  deacended ,   and  what  wai  their  laU* 
gion  !     When  did  they  embrace  tlie  Faidi  of  the  gospel ! 
'    What  was  the  governnient,  and  into  what  did  the  people  divide  ihem- 
lelvM  ?     Whal  wat  the  laoguaga  ! 

After  (he  eipulsion  of  ihe  Carthapniani,  to  how  many  emperori  wa* 


'E»  I 
id  Ihe  Suevi  1  and  how  long  Eiibiisled  lli;| 


iVhere  and  how  looe  reigned  Ihe  Suei 
Loiled  kingdoms  of  the  Goths  and  Suevi 


The  Gauls  were  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  Celtea, 
or  the  same  people  under  a  more  oiodern  name.  Tha 
Romaos  generally  called  this  country  by  the  name  of  Celto- 
Gallia,  and  distmguished  one  part  of  it  from  another  by 
the  appellations  of  Cisalpina  or  Gitsrior,  Transalpina  of 
Ulterior,  and  Subalpina.  Afterwards,  Julius  CEesar  distiik- 
guished  the  whole  of  this  region  under  the  names  of  Belgia, 
A(juitania,  and  Gallia  Propria:  the  laat  of  which  was  sub^ 
divided  into  Comata,  Braccata,  and  Togata. 

When  Gaul  was  first  invaded  by  the  Romans,  it  wag 
divided  into  a  number  of  small  independent  slates,  whicl\ 
differed  from  each  other  in  their  language,  institutional 
and  laws.  Most  of  these  states  were  under  an  aristacniii 
tical  form  of  government;  but  several  were  governed  by 
kings,  who  were  always  elected,  and  whose  authority  wai 
very  limited.  Some  states  were  so  averse  to  regal  govero. 
ment,  that  death  was  the  punishment  of  him  who  aimed  at 
the  sovereignty. 

The  language  of  the  Gauls  was  the  old  Celtic  or  Gome- 
rian,  which  is  stilt  preserved,  at  least  in  a  great  measurot 
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n  tniinir  parts  or  Europe,  particularly  iu  Bbcay,  Btitutif. 
Cnrnwall,  licUnd,  the  Hebrides,  the  Highlandsaf  Sc* 
'anJ.  ami  North  Wales.  They  do  not  appear  to  ha«iii 
ori^iniillT.  nny  writlcn  characters  of  their  own,  btfl,  • 
pmr(-w  nf  (iitir.  adopted  the  Greek  letters,  for  ths  po^ 
of  fiirililnlini;  their  commerce,  which  seems  to  hafe  bw 
via^-  runiuilr ruble,  both  from  Uie  veneration  which  thtro- 
preaM-d  lowartii  Mercury,  as  the  god  of  traflic,  and  iiw ' 
Brest  number  of  ancirat  inscriptiOQS  dedicated,  br  ik 
Oaiilish  merc-hania,  to  their  deities. 

With  respect  to  their  arts,  next  to  the  militair,  wfiiii 
ihougU  iticir  rsiMcial  favouriter  was  only  indiffereutJjcnlii' 
vnlc<J,  eloquence  was  that  in  which  tliev  prided  il^Duelf 
moit,  and  which  seemed  most  natural  to  them.  Ttet 
youth  were  conini only  instructed  out  of  those  poems  stW 
vert  composed  hy  ihe  bards  and  druids;  henMo  w^ 
were  etthi^r  sun?  or  recited  ou  all  public  occasions;  anl 
they  represented  Merciiry,  the  god  of  eloqnence,  wilt  ife 
sytnbots  of  Hercules,  to  show  what  power  ihat  art  had  ota 
them  above  all  others, 

Pre>-ioiMly  to  their  subjugation  by  the  Romazu,  if 
Gatih  prwted  neither  temples  nor  statues ;  but  they  pianisl 
spacious  groves,  which,  bein^  open  on  tbe  top  and  sida 
HTre  deemed  more  suitable  for  the  worship  of  an  uiieonEntJ 
Bcini;.  They  chose  the  oak  as  a  favourite  emblem  of  At 
Deity:  because  that  tree  was  always  considered  with  vei* 
ration,  and  many  supernatural  virtues  were  attributed  to  Its 
wood,  leaves,  fruit,  and  misletoe.  All  religious  eoncerm 
were  placed  in  the  bands  of  their  priests,  afterwards  cslle) 
druids  and  bards,  who  performed  sacrifices  and  all  otha 
solemn  riles,  and  instructed  youth  in  philosophy,  astrononn, 
and  astrology,  and  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  immorialii; 
and  the  transmigration  of  souls. 

After  this  country  had  been  conquered  by  Csesar,  ilif 
Gauls  continued  for  a  considerable  time  submissive  to  iJtt 
L  government ;  but  being  provoked  by  the  rigid 
<ns  of  the  prefects,  they  attempted  in  vain  to  recova 
their  former  liberty.  When  the  Uonian  empire  was  ovemni 
by  the  barbarous  nations,  Gaul  was  invaded  first  by  if* 
dolha  and  Visigoths,  then  by  the  Buigundians,  and  6nal!v 
by  the  Franks,  a  fierce  people  of  Germany. 

Questions  on  the  Histort/  of  Gaul. 
le  the  GuiU,  ui&,  ti^n).  Si&  ^^ok  ^.txaua  ^foeially  call  li" 
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Dtiy,  uid  how  distioguiEh  one  paiL  from  another  ?  By  whal  otmW 
du)  Julius  Casar  dislingulsh  the  whole  of  this  rsgioD  t 

How  was  Gaul  divided  when  invaded  by  the  Bamans,  and  whal  WW 
the  rorm  nr  government  1 
"What  wai  Ihelanguige  of  the  Gauls,  and  wlwra  is  it  sdll  preserved  I 

l]>ie  ?     What  atls  did  the;  cuttivale.  and  how  doei  it  appear  that  they 
prided  themselves  most  id  the  art  of  eloqi 

Previously  lo  their  subjugation   by  thi 
temples  or  statues,  and  wliy  did  they  ch( .  _      _  . 
Deity  ?     In  mhoso  hands  were  all  teligious  concerns  placed  1 

Did  the  Cauls  continue  submitsive  to  the  Roman  government,  and  I^ 
whom  wu  Caul  (ucceaEively  invaded  ? 

^  GERMANY. 

■     '  Germahy  was  anciently  bounded  by  the  Hercyniaa 
I    forest  on  the  north ;  by  Scythia  and  Sarmatia  on  the  east^j 
I    by  the  Danube  on  the  south ;  and  by  the  Rhine  on  the 
I'     west.     Caesar  and  Tacitus  describe  this  country  as  a  bar- 
I      ren  and  uncultivated  tract,  equally  dreadful  on  accotint 
of  its  Eteril  soil,   unwholesome  bogs,   impervious  forests, 
and  inclement  winds.     The  Romans,  however,  introduce^ 
^riculture  with  tolerable  success,  and  instructed  tlie  na- 
,tives  in   those  useful   arts  which  ihey  had  formerly  de- 
spised. 

The  Germans  were  also  descended  from  the  Celles,  from 
^whoin  they  received  their  religion,  laws,  and  customs. 
They  acknowledged  one  supreme  deity,  whom  they  called 
£suB ;  expressed  the  most  profound  veneration  for  the 
.,leavei,  fruit,  and  misIeCoe  of  the  oak ;  and  usually  pe^ 
formed  their  devotion  in  sacred  groves,  woods,  or  foresbf; 
,'They  also  worshipped,  as  inferior  deities,  Jupiter,  Mars,  i>r 
Odin,  Mercury,  Venus,  Diana,  &c. ;  and  they  sometime^ 
aprinkled  their  aJtatswith  human  blood. 

Germany,  like  Gaul,  was  divided  into  tribes,  each  of 
which  bad  an  independent  government.  They  held  tlie(fr 
^national  councils  at  least  once  a  year,  when  they  deliberated 
.concerning'  peace  or  war,  the  noniination  of  officers  botK 
civil  and  military,  the  sending  out  of  colonies  or  auxiliariei^ 
and  all  other  matters  of  importance.  , 

In  those  states  which  were  under  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment, no  appeal  was  made  to  the  sovereign  on  subjects  of  & 
public  concern  ;  neither  did  he  receive  any  other  revenue 
than  a  partof  the  fines  and  such  voluntary  offerings  as  th& 
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pwpk  t^»{^  ^1'  t"  make  of  iheir  cattle,  « the  frorQ  il 
the  mnh.  Tlw  exiienccs  of  the  sovereign,  hotrerer.iat 
noiianwtiably  nnul,  aa  all  his  subjecta,  capable  of  beti' 
—  irmii,  were  obliged  to  follaw  him  to  banle.  The  nt 
were  divided  into  aeveral  ranks,  such  as  rnhim,  lot- 
,  frpcdmon,  aiid  bundtnea  :  in  each  o(  viiidi ciwfi 
thoM  were  tnotl  tralceroed  who  had  signalized  tlieiiiieliii 
b]i  (heir  |>ru(lcnc<;  or  heroism. 

This  rountrj  was  subjugated  by  the  Romans.  h»ai 
aAentnnU  rouqucrcd  by  Charlemagne,  whom  the  ^ 
dfclared  cmp«ror,  and  who  fixed  his  imperial  residence  m 
Germ  any. 


Qutttiont  on  Iht  History  of  German;/. 


From  whom  vctc  the  Gcrmtni  dsccnded,  and  what  was  iheir  nlfu' 
How  wu  G«min;  diviiled  T     Wbea  were  heJd  the  nstional  chkU. 

■nd  on  whil  did  tbej  delibenle '. 

Ib  ililei  undai  ■  maastchicsl  govcrnmeni.    nas  iheie  tn;  ippol  ■ 

■li«  Mnreigii.  mod  nbit  wu  Ihc   nature   or  Ihe   lerr nue  wbich  it  «■ 

rtittdt    WeKiha  pMpIs  obliged  to  follow  iheir  kin^  U  Uvk.ot 

iato  whsl  nnki  vers  lbs  lubJMti  diirided  * 

Uy  whom  wsi  this  coasti;  lubjugiied,  and  b;  whota  sfterwudiot- 


GaEsT  Britain,  which  comprehends  the  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  the  principality  of  W^ 
was  also  anciently  denominated  AlbioQ,  from  the  white- 
ness of  its  cliffs  or  its  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  between 
the  fiftieth  and  fifty-ninth  degrees  of  north  latitude :  beinj 


bounded  on  the  north  bv  the  Northern  Ocean 
by  theVei^ivian  or  Irish  Sea;  on  the  east  by  the  Gennso 
Ocean ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  British  Channel.  Tbe 
southern  parts  of  this  island  are  said  to  have  been  fint 
peopled  by  the  Gauls ;  and  the  more  nDrlliem  inhabitaoU 
to  have  come  originally  from  Germany.  The  Picts,  wbo 
occupied  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  which  lay  (o  thf 
northward  of  the  Tyne,  are  said  to  have  migrated  from 
Scythia,  and  formed  a  settlement  in  Britain.  Bede  asserts, 
that  the  Scots  came  from  Ireland,  under  the  condtict  of  i 
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chief  c:i1Ied  Reuda,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  certain 
territories  in  the  country  of  the  Picta. 
According  to  Julius  Ceesar  and  others,  the  country  was 
well  peopled,  and  abundantly  stocked  with  cattle.  The  i 
towns,  or  rather  villages,  were  composed  of  wretched  hiita^.W 
which  were  constructed  of  reeds  or  wood,  and  situated  af  J 
a  small  distance  from  eacli  other,  and  generally  i 
centre  of  a  wood.  The  inhabitants  stained  their  bod ie«'  | 
with  the  juice  of  woad,  of  an  azure  colour,  and  wore  lone  I 
hair ;  but  they  shaved  the  rest  of  their  bodies,  except  tb^  | 
..  upper  lip.  Their  usual  food  consisted  of  milk,  fruits,  and 
game.  They  wore  no  other  raiment  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  decency ;  and  they  made 
use  of  copper  or  iron  plates,  weighed  by  a  certain  standard, 
to  supply  the  place  of  money. 

The  relig;Jon  of  the  ancient  Britons  was  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  their  neighboure  the  Gauls.  The  civil  govern- 
ment of  this  island  also  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
that  of  Gaul;  for  the  whole  country  was  divided  into 
several  small  states,  each  of  which  was  governed  by  a  chief, 
whom  authors  have  generally  dignified  with  the  regal  title. 
That  part  which  comprehends  the  kingdom  of  England, 
and  the  principality  of  Wales,  was  anciently  divid^  iatOv 
seventeen  little  states,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called 
Danraonii,  Durotriges,  Belgre,  Attrebatii,  Regni,  Cantii^ 
Dobuni,  Cattieuchlani,  Trinobantes,  Iceni,  Coritani,  Cor- 
navii,  Silures,  Dimets,  Ordovices,  Brlj^antes,  and  OttadJn' 
Those  who  resided  beyond  the  two  friths  are  denominated 
by  Dio  Cassius,  Meeatse  and  Caledonii;  and  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  mentions  "  the  Picts,  under  which  name  ara. 
comprehended  the  Dicalidones  and  the  Vecluriones,  lh»' 
Atlacotti  likevrise,  a  warlike  nation,  and  the  Scolti,  r 
about,  committing  great  devastations." 

Julius  Cflesar  having  subjugated  all  the  warlike  nationi"'; 
on  the  opposite  coast,  conceived  the  design  of  bringing; 
the  Britons  also  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  However,' 
he  does  not  conceal  the  dangers  to  which  the  valour  of 
this  people  exposed  him,  and  confesses  that,  without  t' 
intestine  discords  and  misunderstandings,  he  could  d 
have  subdued  them.  Af^r  building  castlee  and  fotts  m 
those  districts  which  had  submitted,  the  Rotnaae  i 
every  possible  means  to  habituate  the  natives  to  tiie  aiH 
of  peace.  The  Britons,  therefore,  after  beinf  ■  ' 
the  Roman  yoke,  though  greatlyincrease^  n 
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improTctI  in  paini  of  docnntic  MijoynieDl,  became  ixVt 

anil  HIciniualD. 

On  the  inraHon  of  tho  Roman  empire  by  the  Golb  ud 
Vkndali,  the  Dtitoiu  were  leFt  to  tlienndTes;  and  b?w 
■ttmrkcd  bjthe  Picta,  wbom  they  were  unable  to  Tpptl 
they  icijucKi^  tlie  aMMtancc  of  ibe  Saxons,  one  of  At 
most  warlike  lribrsof(fcnoany(A.  D.  450).  AccordiB|lj, 
the  Saioii^,  nnder  the  conunand  of  Hengist  and  How, 
landed  in  Britain;  and  after  dcftntxng  the  Scots  aodPirtJ, 
tliujr  conceived  the  design  of  nppropnatin;  their  cosqiiMi 
to  the  ag^randisetnent  of  their  own  nation.  OtherSauiB 
arrived  soon  aftei:  and  thus  was  established,  after  aui^ 
itinute  conte«l  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  yean,  t'lf 
heptarchy,  or  Mven  Saxon  Lin^^oms  in  Britain.  IV 
■ouihcni  part  of  the  i&lund,  except  Wales  and  Coniwill, 
had  now  totally  changed  its  inhabitants,  language,  co)- 
tonia,  and  politual  inilitutiona. 


Queuioni  on  the  History  of  Dutain. 


-II 


\Vh4i  doH  Greu  Biiuia  comprehend,  and   by  ivhal  wu 

utntly  Jcnauiinued  t    Wbcic  is  i<  liMiIed.  and  by  wtwl  bm. 

wboni  aire  Iha  southern  snd  nortbeni  poili  srigioally  pea[jed  I  WW 
ptrt  iluj  iha  Picti  occupy.  >n<l  whence  aie  Ihey  said  (n  have  migUM ' 
Whence.  Hys  Bed*,  came  ihe  Scot*! 

n'hil  do  Jullns  Dnar  snd  olben  sty  of  Iho  coumiy  1  Of  whit  *« 
Ihatoiitnior  tilligei  conpoaed,  snd  where  sllualed  I  With  whtl  U 
Ihfl  irihstiilanu  itaio  Iheir  bodies,  and  whal  wu  ibcii  ^1  ?  Whil  m 
their  raimcnl.  and  what  tupplied  the  place  of  money  I 

What  WIS  the  Tdigion  and  ciiil  govemmoDI,  mod  iiKo  what  namhtil 
•tslea  were  the  kiogdODi  of  Eagland  and  the  pnacipality  of-  Walts  u- 
clcnlly  diridsd  T  What  irere  ihoK  denominaled  who  lired  beyosd  tic 
two  frilhi,  and  wboni  does  Ammianut  Marcelliaua  meotioQ  t  . 

Whgl  deiigD  did  .rullui  Casai  conceive  and  liow  did  he  sobdue  ll< 
Ilriloni  ?  To  »hal  did  the  Itomani  endeivoar  to  habiiuata  the  uatiw. 
and  whal  did  the  llrilnoi  becnnie? 

WbeB  were  Ihe  Britoni  [eli  10  IhemselTO,  and  »  hose  assiitaoce  M 
Ihar  lequol  agiinil  lh«  Picti  1  VVIiat  was  the  conducl  of  tbe  SaiMB, 
and  when  wu  the  heptarchy  eitablithed  ?  What  bad  ilie  southern  put 
of  the  iilind  now  fhinged  1 


HUNS. 


TitE  posterity  of  the  Albanians  having  migrated  froiil* 
Dir  native  country,  eEtablished  themselves  in  that  part  uf 
tfaiic  Satmalia,  wVicVNioiftweA^iw  ih.e  Palus  Moeotis  ami 
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tlie  Tanais,  the  ancient  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
They  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  but  were  all  compris- 
ed under  the  general  name  of  Ugri*  which  was  afterwarUa 
changed  into  that  of  Hunni. 

Historians  describe  the  Sarmatian  or  Scythian  Huns  as 
&  hardy,  warlike,  and  ferocious  people,  who  subsisted,  en- 
tirely on  roots  or  raw  meat ;  professed  the  utmost  con- 
tempt for  raiment,  houses,  and  other  conveniences  of  life; 
and  destitute  of  civil  and  religious  institutions,  abandoned 
themselves  without  restraint  to  the  gratification  of  their 
unruly  passions.  Their  first  excursion  in  quest  of  new 
settlements,  was  about  A.  D.  376,  when  having  passed 
the  Palus  MFsotis,  they  made  a  dreadful  slaughter  amon^ 
the  Alans,  Ostrogoths,  and  Visigoths,  and  took  possession 
of  that  vast  tract  of  country  which  extends  from  the 
Tanais  to  the  Danube. 

The  Nephthalite  or  White  Huns  inhabited  a  rich  tract 
of  territory  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Sarmatian 
Huns,  with  whom  they  had  neither  affinity  nor  intercourse. 
They  lived  according  to  their  own  laws,  dealt  equitably 
with  each  other,  and,  unless  provoked,  seldom  made  in- 
roads into  the  territories  of  their  neighbours. 

Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  having  subjugated  most  o!  the 
neighbouring  nations,  conceived  the  daring  design  of  seiz- 
ing the  Roman  empire  ;  and  passing  the  Danube,  he  mads 
himself  master  of  several  cities  and  fortresses,  ravaged  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  compelled  Tbeodosius  to 
conclude  a  peace  on  disadvantageous  terms.  In  the  reigu 
of  Charles  the  Great,  the  Huns  were  possessed  of  Dacia, 
Mcesia,  and  both  the  Panuonias,  and  were  finally  subdued^ 
by  that  prince,  about  the  year  794.  From  the  Ugri,  the  ■•. 
ancient  general  name  of  the  Huns,  is  derived  the  modern 
appellation  of  Hungarians. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  the  Huns. 

Where  did  the  pditerity  oF  the  Albanians  establiih  themselves  1  under 
whet  name  were  ihey  comprited  >  and  what  does  the  word  Ugrt  Bignirj ! 

How  do  hiiiariaDi  describe  the  SatmMUn  or  Scythian  Hunsi  when 
vai  their  Gill  eicuruon,  and  oS  whit  cDunlry  did  Ihey  take  posseseioD  1 

■  The  wDid  UgTt^  whenne  Ugci  a  derived,  Bigniliei,  in  the  Sclavonic 
language,  aiiuatic.  or  living  in  the  water— a  name  well  adapted  to  ■. 
DBIiun  loidiug    m  the  maiihj  places  nhich   bordered  on   the  I'olu 
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Wtan  did  lU  NephtliBUtc  or  While  Hmu  inhabit,  udohiln 

nadi  of  lite ! 

0(  whtl  iJ'J  AOila  raaccirs  iht  insifo,  and  lo  vbat  did  bi  n 
TbaolouiH  t  In  the  reign  of  Cbarlei  tlie  Great  what  did  Uie  Ruii 
KB,  and  by  Hhom  mtn  ihpj  finally  subdued  7  Fram  w! 
Ibe  HwleiB  a|if«UaMs  of  Uaugaiiaa)  { 


GOTH3. 

The  GotliB  are  said  to  have  come  originalty  from 
(linavia;  but   the  time  of  their    emigration  is  unci... 
Northeni  writers  call  the  peopling  of  the  Cheraonesm, 
the  ialnnd  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  of  the  adjacent  placMi 
the  continent,  the  first  migration   of  the  Gotbs  cr  C  ' 
Their  second  happened  several  ages  after,  under  the 
duet  of  Berig,  who  seized  on   the   country  of  the  Vk 
^ianti,  now  Pomerania,  and  compelled  even  the  neiglil 
ing  Vandals  to  share  their  possessions  with   his  folli 
From  Pomerania  a  numetous  eolooy  was  sent 
end,  in  process  of  time,  returned  into  Germai  _, 

The  Goths  were  famed,  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  fori 
Iiospitatity  and  kindness  to  strangers.  They  encoun_  , 
philosophy ;  and  their  women  were  virtuous  and  exemplin 
m  their  conduct.  However,  polygamy  was  univtml^ 
countenanced  among  them;  and  they  committed  mnf 
unwarrantable  depredations  on  tlie  territories  of  lli'^ 
neighbours.  They  wore  high  shoes  made  of  untanw 
hides,  green  cassocks  with  a  red  border,  and  garmenti  ^ 
vnrious  colours,  scarcely  reaching  to  their  knees.  Tbc; 
principal  weapons  were  bearded  lances,  and  missilehaCcbtii 
Their  government  was  monarchical;  and  their  religifl 
Biinihr  to  that  of  the  other  northern  nations. 

Under  Alaric,    the  Goths  took   and    plundered  Rw 
(A.  D.  395).     Ataulphus,  the  successor  of  Alaric,  fini. 
troduccd  the  power  of  the  Goths  into  Spain;  and,  will 
losing  sight  of  that  country,  Vallia,  the   next  king   ' 
Goths,  fixed  his  seat  of  empire  at  Toulouse,     The. 
II.  seized  upon  almost  all  that  belonged  to  the  Roniasii 
Gaul;  and  his  <on,  Theodoric  11!,,  made  himself  msile: 
all  Italy,  took  Ravenna  after  a  siege    of  three  years,  t  , 
put  OdoHcer  to  death  (A.  D.  488).     The  Franks  unH 
.mously  rose  in  arms  against  his  descendants,    and  te 
nated  the  dominion  of  the  Goths  in  Gaul,  who  fined 
royal  sea.1  al  To\eio  \vi  fe^m. 


fintii   ^ 
wilU^H 

leodt^^H 

Site:  7 


Questions  OB  the  Histor-y  of   ike  Goths. 

iV)ietic«  came  itie  Golbi  or  Gelei,  and  whilher  was  ttieir  Rtel, 
migraLioQ?  WheD  bappened  tbeii  lecond,  aod  on  what  countrici  did 
Ihey  uue  I 

for  what  were  the  Goths  famed  1  what  did  they  earonrage  1  and  what 
was  the  character  of  iheii  women!  Was  polygamy  countenanced,  and 
did  they  commit  depreditions  ] 

VVhat  achieved  the  Golhi  under  Alaiie,  and  what  under  Alaulphui, 
Ud  under  Vaiha!  What  achieved  Thecdaric  II.,  and  'I'heodoric  111.1 
Who  terminated  the  dominion  of  the  Goths  ia  Gaul,  and  where  did  they 
fii  their  royal  seat  7 


According  to  the  most  credible  historians,  the  Vandals* 
were  originally  a  Gothic  notion,  who  came  out  of  Scandi- 
navia with  the  other  Gotlis,  and  settled  in  the  countries 
now  known  by  the  names  of  Mecklenbui^  and  Branden- 
burg. Afterwards,  another  colony  fixed  their  habitations 
iu  Pomerania;  and,  iti  process  of  time,  they  extended 
themselves  into  Dalmatia,  Illyricum,  and  Dacia.  They 
Attacked  Greece,  whence  they  went  even  to  Spain ;  and 
from  that  country,  under  the  famous  Geaseric,  passed  over 
into  Africa,  where  for  some  time  they  fixed  the  throne  of 
their  power.  Tliis  prince  reduced  Carthage,  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  and  all  the  islands  between  Italy  and  Africa.  Id 
the  year  of  the  Christian  era  475,  Genseric  concluiled  a 
peace  with  the  emperor  Zeno,  whom  he  compelled  to  re- 
nounce all  claim  to  the  provinces  of  Africa. 

However,  the  emperor  Justinian  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  the  Vandals,  and  re-united  the  provinces  of  Africa 
to  the  Greek  empire. 


Questions  on  the  HUtory  of  Iha  Vandals. 

Who  were  the  Vandali,  and  what  doea  the  name  Vandal*  signiffi 
^Vhere  did  Ihev  fii  their  habilalioni,  and  whither  did  Ihev  extend  them* 

iblands  did  Iw  reduce?  aad  to  what  did  he  compel  the  emperor  ZenoJ 
What  did  Jutunian  effecH 


MO  A.NCIEKT  UI8TORV. 

8UK\-ES. 

IsthetimeorCntBr,  tbeSueves*  vrere  numbered  anoo; 
ihe  RiMt  warlike  nations  of  Germany,  and  agreed  hi  m- 
toDiB  and  manners  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  thita- 
tensiTc  coiininr-  Their  siliiation  is  said  to  have  bm 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula.  Tiberius  transportui 
some  iliousands  of  ihem  into  Gaul,  and  assi^ed  landilo 
others  beyond  ihc  Danube.  They  formed  a  kingdom  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  towns  of  Merida.  Seville,  and  Cat- 
thagena,  which,  in  the  year  585,  was  reduced  toajin- 
vince  of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  by  Leovigild,  king  of  lin 
Visigoths,  after  it  had  subsisted  one  hundred  and  eevent;- 
'our  years. 


QueUion, 

on  Ihe  History  of  the  Sueves. 

Whit  d«!>  the  Dime 
oned  10  Ik*  ume  of  CiBs 
■lilMiim  UanipoTt  Mine 
klBgdom,  ind  wh«n  uk 
Gellii«  moBuch;  i  - 

Saens  ligairy,  aad  irliat  we 
«(     Wt5.e  wa.  thei,  ,i,„ati 

thouuDtU  of  tliem?      n'ber 
by  whom  was  it  reduced   to 

■e  the  Suere*  fat- 
n,  lodwhiilKriW 
e   did  Ihey  fc™  • 

FRANKS. 

The  Pranks  were  a  motley  people  of  several  ancicil 
-ations,  dwelling  beyond  the  Rhine,  who,  having  enlewi 
Into  a  confederacy  against  the  Romans,  assumed  the  oaQi 
of  Franks,  which,  in  their  own  language,  signifies  fr» 
In  ancient  history  many  nations  are  comprised  under  ihi" 
general  denomination.  At  a  very  early  period,  they  ii*- 
habited  a  tract  of  territory,  which  comprehends  the  piMMi 
provinces  of  Westphalia,  Hesse,  and  some  adjacent  statBl 
and  in  theprocessof  time,  they  extended  themselves  aloi^ 
the  Rhine,  as  far  as  the  efflux  of  that  river  and  the  ocw 

They  were  hospitable  to  strangers,  but  mucli  addictedw 
treachery;  unmindful  of  the  most  solemn  engagetoeiiU. 
and  troublesome  neighbours.  They  committed  many  if 
predations  in  Gaul,  and  penetrated  even  into  Spaij 
which  they  held  in  subjection  for  the  space  of  t«elK 
years.       Pharamond,    the    son    of    Marcomir,     reignt* 
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over  the  Franks  from  the  year  417  to  428,  and 
of  the  most  powerful  princes  among  them, 
and  successor,  Clodio,  was  an  illustrious  aud  patrioliu 
sovereign,  and  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Somme, 
and  also  destroyed  Treves,  and  seized  on  Cologne.  Mero- 
TRUB,  who  succeeded  him,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Seine, 
and  from  him  the  first  race  of  French  kings  received  the 
name  of  Merovingian.  His  son  and  successor,  Childeric, 
extended  hia  conquests  as  far  as  ihe  Loire,  reduced  the 
cities  of  Paris  and  Angers,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Orleans.  He  was  succeeded  by  hia  son  Clovis,  or  Clo- 
dovteus,  about  the  year  482. 


1 


Qaesti 

nsc 

n  the  History  of  the  Franks. 

Who 
tend  hit 

mm  Ihe  Franks,  and  what  did  Ihe  name  Import  1     Who 

were  lUeit  charscter  and  conducl,  and  how  long  did  rharam 
er  Ihem  1  What  »a>  Ihc  character  of  Clodio,  and  whiiher 
dhiscoaqueslil  Whither  advanced  Merovieus,  and  s.hD 
ocn  him  llie  name  of  Mero.ingiaa  1     Whither  did   Childeric 

conquest),  and  by  whom  was  he  succeeded  ) 

BUHGUNDIANS. 

TuE  Burgundians  are  supposed  by  Orosius,  An 
Marcellinus,  and  otlier  writers,  to  have  descended  original- 
ly from  the  Roman  soldiers  who  were  appointed  to  guard 
tjbe  interior  of  Germany,  afler  the  inhahitauts  had  been  sub- 
dued by  Drusus  Nero,  and  his  brother  Tiberius,  the  adopted 
sons  of  Augustus.  However,  Pliny  the  Elder  conceives 
them  to  have  been  a  German  nation,  descended  from  the 
Vindili,  or  Vandals.  Tbey  were  the  least  warlike  of  a].l 
the  tribes  who  inhabited  Germany.  The  greatest  part  of 
them  were  mechanics,  and,  previously  to  their  settling  in 
Gaul,  carried  into  that  country  the  products  of  their  in- 
genuity and  industry. 

In  the  year  274,  they  made  an  irrnption  into  Gaul,  and 
reduced  upwards  of  seventy  cities,  but  wei'e  driven  out  by 
Probus  with  considerable  loss.  After  many  attempts, 
they  arrived  in  Alsace,  reached  the  mountains  of  Savoy 
and  St.  Claude,  and  at  length  fixed,  the  seat  of  their  gov- 
ernment at  Vienne,  in  Datiphiny,  which  they  aftftfitsA* 


I 


I 


r^H 


ANCTEVT 
to  Dijon  aod  Macon,  in  i 
lMn.cMled  Borgundv.  Childebe 
of  the  Pnnki,  invadej  tlie  (erritorii 
oUged  Condemar,  their  sovereign, 
»  p«eipiUle  flight ;  uid  mule  tht 
kjngiloai. 


Qvetlions  on  Ihe  Histortf  of  > 
Frnm    whom  wen  the    Burguodiaos    da 
cbuictst.  and  whil  iheii  oecuf  atioD  1 

Whnlwt  did  Iheji  mike  ui  imiptioa,  aac 
Ml  el  Gml  f  When  u  lenfib  did  ih^  lU 
md  wh*t  wuihecannlTTniled?  Who  in 
■■de  LhemMlvci  muten  of  ihe  kingdom  T 


ALEMANS. 
Tilts  nation,  who  made  their  first 
yMr2I4,  aw  wid  to  haTp  been,  orig 
tude,  consisting  of  several  nations  ; 
tortes  are  placed  by  certain  writers  j 
kingdom  of  Wirtemburg.  lliey  wer 
flieir  bravery  and  equestrian  skilP, 
raountfible  hati«d  to  the  idea  of  i 
ed  the  Roman  territories  with  their 
and,  on  the  destruction  of  the  Weste 
aettlement  by  fbrce  of  arms  in  that  p 
ininated  Alsace.  Hence  they  march 
cunda,  which  they  wasted  with  fire  i 
were  saddenly  attacked  and  defeate 
the  Franks,  who  transported  them  in 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube. 
Alemans  were  without  any  king  of 
■ubject  partly  to  the  Ostrogoths  in  It 
Franks  in  Gaul. 


Q.Meiiwn»  on  Ihe  History  of 

Who  were  ihc  Alemani,  and  where  wei 
WhU  wu  iheir  character,  and  wlicre  did 
Wbithn  did  the;  thence  march,  and  how  wc 
Uog  or  the  I'taati )     W  hat  vrai  Ihe  coadLlIoa 


'  Thk  Gqiidge  were  a.  Gothic  nation,  and  had  the  same' 
cuatoma,  manners,  religion,  and  language,  as  the  Goths  and; 
Vandals-  They  entered  Scythia  with  the  other  Gotha,  and> 
formed  a  aetttement  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tanais  and  PaloH 
Msotis.  They  encountered  the  Burgundians  of  Italy  and' 
the  Lombards,  and  were  finally  saMued  by  the  latter  to, 
whom  they  lived  in  subjection. 

Questions  on  the  History  of  tlie  Gepidm. 

Who  were  the  Uepids,  and  in  whaL  nere  they  auimilaled  to  Uie  Golbt 
and  Vandilsl     Where  did  ihey  rorm  a  sFttlemcnt)     Whom  did  tli,^ 
d  by  whom  nere  they  fieally  suMued  I 


HERULI. 


TiTE  Herali  were  originally  a  Giothic  nation,  who  inha- 
bited the  countries  beyond  the  Danube  till  the  year  4^1, 
when  many  of  them  were  destroyed  by  the  Lombards,  and 
the  survivors  settled  in  Poinerania,  and  then  removed  in^ 
North  Dacia;  but  being  oppressed  by  the  Gepidte,  the? 
Romans  permitted  them  to  cross  the  Danube,  and  allowed 
them  certain  lands  in  Thrace.  Others  of  them  estabtished 
themselves  without  opposition  on  the  peninsula  of  Scaodi- 

Among  the  HeruK,  when  persons  had  attained  &  certain 
age,  they  were  placed  on  a  pile  of  wood,  put  to  death,  a^d 
their  bodies  burnt  to  ashes.  When  a  man  died,  his  ynbf, 
either  strangled  herself  on  his  tomb,  or  became  aji  otijoct 
of  universal  contempt ;  and  human  sacrifices  were  h^ 
quently  offered  to  appease  the  gods  of  the  coiintry.  AHev- 
Uie  death  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  tlie  kingdom  of  tlui 
Heruli  was  destroyed,  and  themselves  were  enticely  subjiv- 
gated  by  the  Lombards. 

Questions  on  the  History  of  the  Heruli. 

Who  wen  the  Hernli,  and  where  did  they  inhabit  f  Wli«re  did  lb«  ' 
■nrvivon  letlle,  wbithec  remove,  md  what  did  the  Rumant  alhiw  Ihcm  1 
Wbefa  did  alhen  eslabluh  thennolvm  T 

What  was  done  (o  periODi  who  hid  allaioed  >  certain  age  F  Uhen^ 
man  died,  what  became  of  hia  wVv.  and  ohat  wna  .ofl<ii*il  la  appaaM  , 
the  godtl  Whenandby  whom  wai  the  kjagdom  of  the- Heruli  deitni}«U 
and  Ihemielves  eolirely  luhju^lud  \  i 


W  ANCIENT  inSTORV. 

MARCOSIANS. 

Tns  MkrCMoans  originally  resided  near  the  spiinp  of  1 
tie  Dftaabe,  whence  they  removed,  underlheir  kiagMiny  f 
bodos,  into  the  counUv  of  the  BoJans  or  Bohemia.  "Bei  I 
matomt,  maonen,  ancl  reUgion,  were  the  same  as  those  of  | 
tin  othPT  German  Dations  ;  and  their  principal  characia- 
ktici  were  an  insatiable  thirst  of  military  fiune,andM 
conquerable  abborreDce  of  slarery. 


Questions  on  the  History  of  the  MaTcomam. 


Wh«ro  did  the  Muconum 
what  wcr«  Unit  ponoptl  Gbaia«teruu<a  t 


■giDiIiy  [eaide,  and  whithei  did  Ibf;  >» 
to  Ibe  other  G«nnan  ni '      ~' 


gUADIANS. 

T«r  Quadiaos  were  a  warlike  people,  who  inhabiwdAe 
country  now  called  Moravia,  and  who  resembled  aJi  lii 
Other  Oerraan  tribes  in  their  cugtoms,  manners,  andteli- 
_  .  After  the  year  407,  ihey  entirely  disappeared,  mi 
were  probably  mingled  and  confounded  with  the  Gauls. 


QueitioRS  on  the  History  of  the  Quadians. 

Whil  ircre  Ihc  Quidiins,  nh«n  did  they  inhabit,  and  in  wbil  U 
lb«7  rwemble  «H  the  other  Genoin  Iribes  !  When  did  ihey  en^ielj  to- 
1,  ud  wiih  whoni  were  Ihej  probsbly  niiiigledr 


8ARMATIAN3. 

and  warlike  nation  possessed  the  e_.. 
live  tract  of  land,  which  comprehends  the  present  Polaa  . 
Russia,  and  great  part  of  Tartary.     The  Sarmatians  ap'^i 
pear  to  have  been  divided  into  several    tribes,  each  of  \ 
which  was  governed   by  its  own  king.      The    same  de- 
pravity and  vices  are  attributed  to  them  as  to  the  Heruli. 
The  emperor  Marctan  permitted  them  to  settle  in  Mffiau^.J 
Pannonia,  and  the  other  provinces  bordering  on  the  Di 
nube ;  and  they  were  eventually  subdued  by  the  Goths.  ■ 


BULGARIANS.  ooS 

Questions  on  the  History  of  the  Sarmalians. 

What  tract  of  Imd  did  the  Sinnaliani  possess  J     loto  whal  were  Ihey 

divided,    »nd    how   |ovemed  1       What  vices  am   altribuled  m  Weral' 

Wbeie  did  the  emperor  Matciaa  permit  them  to  eeUIc,   and  tyiwkoq'. 

weie  they  subdued?  ",  .iL'fi'ni'i 


The  Dacians  were  a  Gothic  nation,  who  resided  origi-- 
nally  in  the  country  which  now  comprehends  Moldavia," 
Wallachia,  and  part  of  Transylvania,  whence  they  were' 
afterwards  transplanted  into  IHyricum.  They  were  deem- 
ed the  most  formidable  of  all  the  northern  nations,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  extraordinary  strength  and  bravery,  but 
also  from  their  considering  death  as  the  terminalJon  of 
misery,  and  the  commencement  of  incomparable  felicity. 
Their  government  was  monarchical.  The  emperor  Trajan, 
provoked  at  their  hostile  proceedings  against  his  subjects, 
defeated  them  in  several  engagements,  and  reduced  their 
kingdom  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province.  They  were. 
obliged  tg  live  subject  to  the  Romans  till  Uie  year  374, 
when  the  greatest  part  of  their  cotmtry  was  seized  by  the 
Goths,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  dispersed  among 
the  neighbouring  barbarians,  with  whom  they  gradually  be- 
came incorporated. 


Questions  on  the  Histoi-y  0/  the  Daciatis. 
Who  vere  the  Dacians,  where  did  they  origiosll;  retidci  and  whitlier 
•ete  they  transplanted  1  What  was  Iheit  eharactar,  and  what  their  lotla 
of  government  1  By  whom  was  Iheir  kingdom  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro 
vince?  Till  what  lime  did  ih«y  live  subject  lo  the  Romanil  OD  what 
did  the  Goths  seize  1  and  what  was  the  fate  of  the  inhibitanU  1  ' 


BULGARIANS. 

This  numerous  and  warlike  nation  is  said  to  have  come,? 
about  the  year  485,  from  Asiatic  Scythi a  to  the  Tanii^B, 
and  10  have  removed  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  DanubeL 
Having  made  an  irruption  into  Thrace  and  ]VIacedbiii. 
they  formed  an  establishment  iii  tli^  teriilo^^v  bijiinded  ;py 
the  Black  Sea,  Romania,  and  Macedonia  j  and  n-<iin"^ihis 


m^K 
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mttre,  for  noie  tbui  five  hundred  years,  they  aliackdilie 
Greek  empiK  on  all  sid(«,  and  sei?^  and  secured  ibt 
iluch^  of  BenereiUo,  in  Italy.  At  lenglb,  the  empBM 
Duilnia  complataly  Hbju^led  Bulgaria,  about  die  year  <( 
llic  Chrisiian  era  1017,  but  permitted  the  Bulgariaiis  to liK 
under  their  own  Vmp,  nbom  he  obliged  to  pay  tribule  lo 
ilie  ctn|ierors  of  Conataiilinople. 

In  1257,  Stephen,  the  fourth  king  of  Hangarv.  haTJnt 
defeated  the  Bulgariaos,  compelled  tliem  to  ack'nowldgt 
liim  u  their  Mverei^  ;  and  hence  Stephen  and  his  B«Mft- 
•ore  were  called  "  Kin^  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria ;"  mi 
lhi«  title,  with  the  Huiigarian  kingdom,  pas^  lo  i)k 
priacei  of  the  house  of  Austria.  About  the  year  1369, 
Uul^ria  became  subject  to  the  Turks,  and  was  reduced  W 
a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire  by  Bajazet. 


Question$  on  the  Hittory  of  the  Bulgan 
Whcocc,  ttMHl  wbaC  line,  and  whilher,  came  ihis  dudh. 

W  here  Uid  ihej  lorm  an  esUbtiitinieDt.  and  on  what  did  the;  » 
When  nd  \>j  •'bam  wai  Bulgaria  lubfugaied,  and  baw  wen  l'~ 

Who  (anpalled  Ihe  Bulgarinni  lo  ickamtledge  him  as  iheim 

wW  wen  Si^htn  *nd  his  iuctohoii  called  1  and  to  wbom  did  thwi 
with  lh«  HuDgihia  kin^om,  pau?  By  whom  was  Bulgaria  n  ' 
la  >  prgviaco  of  the  Turluib  empiie  I 


OSTROGOTHS. 

TitB  Gotha.  previously  to  their  leaving  ScaudinaviB, 
were  called  Visigoths  and  Ostrogoths,  or  Western  and  Easi- 
ern  Goths,  from  their  situation  to  the  west  and  east :  the 
former  iahabiting  that  part  of  Scandinavia  which  borders 
on  Denmark,  and  the  latter  the  more  eastern  parts  near  iht 
Baltic. 

(A.  D.  490.)  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Oatrogotlis,  having 
defeated  Odoacer  and  subdued  Italy,  was  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  that  country,  and  6xcd  his  residence  at  Ra- 
venna. His  conduct  and  moderation  were  exemplary. 
Having  sworn,  on  assuming  the  crown,  lliat  the  Italians 
should  never  repent  of  their  having  submitted  to  the  Goth§, 
he  kept  his  word,  and  committed  the  administration  of 
juitice  to  the  tnoftl  a.\i\e  am.4  MVtis'^t  men.     He  sometime) 
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attended  the  pleadings,  and  passed  judgment  liimself.  He 
revised  the  collection  of  imposts,  and  examined  into  the 
complainla  of  his  subjects.  He  shewed  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  religion,  and  did  honour  to  hia  faith  by  the  prac- 
tice of  temperance,  chastity,  and  other  Christian  virtues. 
He  was  also  charitable  to  the  poor,  particularly  widows 
and  orphans,  and  generously  redeemed  as  many  of  his 
subjects  as  he  possibly  could  from  captivity  among  barba- 
rous nations.  His  conduct,  however,  to  Boetius,  a  man  of 
extraordinary  learning  and  abilities,  sensibly  diminished 
the  lustre  of^all  his  other  actions.  Boetius  had  translated 
the  works  of  Aristotle,  Pythagoras,  Nicomachus,  Euclid, 
Archimedes,  and  Plato,  into  the  Latin  lan^age,  and  was 
equally  venerated  by  every  good  man  for  his  erudition  and 
morality  ;  but,  being  accused  of  treasonable  practices,  hfi 
was  unjustly  banished  to  Pavia,  with  his  father-in-law 
Symmachus,  and  soon  alW  put  lo  death,  Theodoric 
was  soon  convinced  of  his  injustice,  and  abandoned  him- 
self to  such  inordinate  grief  as  occasioned  his  death,  in 
the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fourth  of 
his  reign.  Theodoric  having,  at  the  time  of  his'death,  two 
grandsons,  Amalaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  Ath^laric, 
son  of  Amalasuntha,  delivered  up  to  the  former  edl  the. 
countries  belonging  to  the  Visigoths  in  Spain  and  Gaul, 
and  declared  the  latter  his  successor  in  Itbily,  and  in  alt 
his  other  dominions- 

As  Athalaric  was  too  young  to  assume  the  government, 
his  mother  Amalasuntha  took  charge  of  the  public  aifairs, 
and  acted  with  great  prudence  and  equity.  The  young- 
prince,  however,  was  no  sooner  released  from  the  restraint 
of  his  tutors,  than  he  abandoned  himself  to  such  debauch- 
eries as  put  a  period  to  liis  life.  Amalasuntha  now  deemed 
it  indispensably  necessary  to  take  a  colleague  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  made  choice  of  Theodotua,  who  was  a  man 
of  great  erudition,  and  descended  from  the  illustrious  house 
of  Araali ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  was  destitute  of  gratitude, 
honour,  or  probity.  The  dl-faled  Amalasuntha  was  ba- 
nished to  a  solitary  island  in  the  lake  Bolsena,  and  there 
cruelly  put  to  death. 

To  revenge  the  murder  of  this  princess,  who  had  alwayi 
lestilied  her  regard  to  the  government  of  ConstantiuoplB, 
the  emperor  Jlistinian  sent  his  general  Belisarius  against' 
the  Ostrogoths,  who  deposed  and  put  to  death  their  coward-' 
ly  king  Theodotus,  and  raised  to  the  throne  out  Vto'^t,. 
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101  of  mcAn  niraction,  had  acquired  a  coosidet- 
_   .  _,iee  of  celebrity   by   hia    prudence    nnd  valour 
r  Sr  936.)    BcliMriiis   soon    made    himself  master  ol 
md  Vitign,  alW  taking  the  city  Of  Milan,  called 
fin  the  Franks  lo  liis  Hssislance.     That  people,  however, 
'  II  cnually  on  both  parties,  and,  ader  pillaging  Italy,  re- 
ned    laden    with  booty.      The    Ostrt^oths,   now  tiiH 
I  nf  the  war,  offered  the  crown  to  Belisarius,  who  preteodd 
I  ftcrrpt  the  offer,  and  was  admitted    into  the  cily  or 
[  Rsvenns.  as  king  of  Italy.     The  Roman  anny  appeared 
insiderablc  on  thb  occasion,  that  the  Gothic  womea 
I  the  face*  of  their  husbands,   and   branded  them 
I  irith  the  disgraceful  epithet  of  cowards. 
I      On  iho  departure  of  Beliaarius,  the  Gotha,  in  the  couree 
[flfayear,  setup,  deposed,  and  put  to  deaili,  two  kings. 
f  They  then  elected  Totila,  who  defeated  the  Romans  both 
I  by  sea  tind  land,  took  and  dismantled  Naples,  and  invest««] 
I  toe  city  of  Rome,  of  which,  after  having  besieged  it  Ibi 
I.  Mrne  time,  he  at  length  made  himself  master  (A.  D.  547). 
I  Totila  intended  to  demolish  the  walls  of  Rome,  but  wai 
I  diuuaded  from  his  purpose  by  BcHsarius,  whom  the  em- 
I  peror  Juitiaian  had  ngain  sent  into  Italvi  aad  who,  after 
I  Rpossessing  himself  of  Rome,  defeated  tlie  Oatrc^ths  in 
Mveral  engagcmenta  (A.  D.  650).     However,  Totila  again 
I  nide  himself  master  of  that  city,  but    was  completelv 
I  defeated  by  Narses,  and  slain  by  a   commander  of  the 
Oepidte.     This  prince  has  been  highly  and  Justly  com- 
mended for  his  valour,  temperance,  equity,  aad  humaDe 
\  behaviour  to  the  vanquished. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Teia,  who,  though  brave,  was  un- 
['Uie  Totila  in  justice  and  humanity  (A.  D.  553),  This 
w  aovereign  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Romans,  who  per- 
I  -mitted  the  Ostrogoths  to  retire  peaceably  with  ail  their  ef- 
^  fccts,  or  retain  their  Italian  possessions  as  subjects  of 
ipire.  Thus  ended  the  dominion  of  the  Ostro- 
I  goths  in  luly,  after  they  had  reigned  sixty-four  years  iu 
I   Uiat  country. 


Questioni  on  the  History  of  the  Otlrogot/is. 

By  wbst  n»inM  were  Iha  Golba  dislinguithed,  in  regard  lo  their  litiii- 
Ikin  inScBodiiiivml  What  pari  inhabited  the  Vitigolhs,  and  nhkt  llil 
Oitrogdih.? 

Of  what  coaWi^  ww  tlmadaric,  ling  of  the  Otlrogoths,  icknawledgeJ 
•ovcreign,  «nd  wheic  4\4\v6  fei.  W  tbvAtow''-   "WW.  wu  bb  cmidKt, 
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anil  hov  did  be  keep  hU  oalb  to  the  luliam  1    Wlml  did  he  attend,  sni 

icllglon,  and  nhat  his  practice  '     Mow  did  he  treat  tlia  poor,  and  inch  c 
his  subjects  as  were  in  captivity  1     What  diminished  the  lustre  of  all  hii 
other  actioDBl     What  works  had  Eoptius  lean  slated,  and   foi  wt  -  "-■' 
by  whom  wai  be  venerated  1     Of  what  was  he  accused,  and   wt 
hu  fate  ]     What  occasioned  tlie  death  of  'i'heodaric,  and  lo  wliom 
leave  his  domiDioos  ! 

Who  took  charge  of  the  public  alfara,  and  lo  what  did  Alhalari 
don  himself?  Whom  did  Amalasunthatake  as  a  colleaiue  in  theguvem- 
ment,  and  what  was  the  character  of  Theodotus?     WbilherwaB   Amal- 
asuDtha  banished,  ind  what  was  her  fate  ? 

By  whom  wai  Theodotus  deposed  and  put  to  death,  and  whom  did  Iha 
OsUogolhs  raise  lo  Ihe  throne  '.  Of  what  city  did  Belisarius  make  himself 
master,  and  whom  did  Vitiges  call  in  to  hii  aiiislaDcel  What  was  lbs 
conduct  of  the  Franks,  and  to  whom  did  the  Ostrogoths  ofier  the  crown  t ' 
Why  did  the  Gothicwonien  treat  Iheirbuibandiwilh  indignity,  and  branit' 
them  with  the  epithet  of  cowards  ?  ' 

What  kings,  in  Ihe  course  of  a  year,  did  the  Gotbs  set  up  and  put  lo 
death,  and  whom  did  they  then  elect  ?  Whom  did  Totita  defeat,  aod  of 
what  make  himself  master?  Who  dissuaded  Tolila  from  deilroying  iha 
walls  of  Rome,  and  by  whom  were  the  Ostrogoths  defeated  T  By  whom 
was  Totila  completely  defeated,  aod  by  whom  slain  1  and  what  was  hii 

By  whom  was  he  succeeded,  and  what  was  the  character  of  Tei«I'  ■ 
How  was  Tela  killed,  and  what  dij  the  Romans  permil  tlie  Ostrogoths T' ■ 
When  coded  the  dominion  of  the  Oslrogolhs  in  Italy  1  ■ 


The  Lombards,  leaving  Scandinavia,  tJieir  original  coutt  ■> 
try,  attacked  and  vanquished  the  Vandals  in  Scoringa,'  I 
and  afterwards  migrated  into  Mauringa,  and  ihence  into'] 
Gothland.  In  the  reign  of  their  king  Adoinus  the  Lorn-  I 
bards  were  masters  of  the  champaign  country  bordering  on  1 
the  Danube,  and  many  of  tliem  fixed  their  abode  in  Pan-' 

(A.  D.  553.)  On  the  demise  of  Adoinus,  his  son  A 
boinus  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty,  and  gained  some  im- 
portant advantages  over  tlie  Gepidee,  whose  king  he  slew 
with  his  own  hand,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  savage 
warriors,  caused  his  skull  lo  be  converted  into  a  drinking 
cup.  In  the  space  of  three  years,  this  prince  rendered 
himself  master  of  all  that  territory  which  comprehended 
Venetia,  Liguria,  Umbria,  iEmilia,  and  Etruria,  and  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Italy  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his 
followers.  He  made  choice  of  Pavia  for  the  metropolis 
of  his  new  kingdom,  and  in  each  of  the  c\lva*'«Vi\<W«\"»-*>. 
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raduccd.  [dacMl  a  strong  giirriaon,    under  tbe  coramuid  ol 
an  oflictff.  whom  he  honoured  with  the  title  of  duke. 

On  the  death  of  Alboinufl,  who  was  assassioUed  h 
command  of  hi*  queen  Rosamund,  tbe  Lombards  elecled 
fur  thvir  itiag.  Ckpliu.  a  man  of  knowD  valour  asd  ibi- 
litic*.  This  [irinco  exlentied  his  conquests  to  the  lej 
K»tc«  of  Romf.  but  wwt  murdered  by  his  own  subjecti, 
whoM  hatred  lie  had  incurred  by  the  cruelty  of  hii  diqx)- 
lition.  Tbe  Lombard*  now  resolved  to  abolish  ihe  mo- 
narchical form  of  government ;  but  after  living  for  ik 
imcc  of  ten  yean  under  their  dukes,  or  commanders  of 
cilici,  iliey  raised  lo  ihc  throne  Autliaris,  theson  of  Cl«*i» 
(A.  D.  585),  who  assumed  the  name  of  Flavins,  irnicb 
he  ordered  to  be  used  by  all  his  succesEorg.  This  prioM 
obliged  ihe  diikcs  lo  eoiilribnte  n  ntoiety  of  their  revenues 
toward  the  maintenance  of  his  regal  dignity,  and  enacted 
various  salutary  Laws  for  the  benefit  of  bia  subjects.  He 
Eubilued  lliL-  province  of  Samniun),  and  the  city  of  Benc- 
vento,  and  projected  the  reduclion  of  Rome  ancl  of  the  ex- 
archaic  of  lUvenna,  but  was  taken  off  by  poison  after  t 
reign  of  six  veurs. 

(A.  p.  5>JU.)  A^luir,  duke  of  Turin,  who  potsetfed  ei- 
tntordjnury  merit,  was  next  raised  to  the  throne,  and,  at  the 
re<|uest  of  his  queen  Theudelinda,  embraced  the  Catholic 
faith.  (A.  D.  615.)  On  the  death  of  Agilulf,  his  son 
Adnlnald  was  invested  with  the  regal  title  ;  but  being  per- 
■uuilt^d  to  put  twelve  of  the  Lombard  nobles  to  death,  he 
and  his  mother  were  instanttv  deposed,  the  former  of  whom 
was  taken  ofl'  by  poison,  and  the  latter  fell  a  victim  to  un- 
conquerable grief. 

The  nobility  now  placed  on  the  throne  Ariovald,  duke 
of  Turin,  who  had  espoused  the  daughter  of  the  deposed 
king,  and  whose  reign  was  marked  by  public  tranquility 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  On  his  death,  the  Lom- 
bards elected  to  the  sovereignty  Rolharis,  duke  of  Brescia, 
who  has  lieen  commended  equally  for  hb  valour,  equity, 
and  moderation  (A.  D.  636).  He  undertook  the  pro- 
mulgation of  written  laws;  augmented  hia  dominions 
by  the  reduction  of  all  the  cities  in  Venetia,  hitherto 
held  by  the  Romans;  and,  after  a  glorious  rei^  of  six- 
teen years,  died  In  the  full  possession  of  his  j>eople's  affec- 
tions, He  left  liis  kingdom  to  hia  son  Rodoald,  who  fi ' 
lowed  not  the  example  of  his  father,  and  was  ossassinat 
i)y  a  Lombard  Yi\ioac  mfe  Ve  Viad,  ^.tluced.     Aripert  rei| 
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cd  nine  years,  aJid  divided  the  kingdom  between  his  iwo^ 
sons  Partharit  and  Gundebert,  the  former  of  whom  fixed  hia 
residence  at  Milan,  and  the  latter  at  Paria. 

(A.  D.  660.)  Grimoald,  duke  of  Beaevento,  finding  him- 
self stronger  than  either  of  the  two  brothers,  united  both 
treachery  and  cunning  to  gain  poasesaion  of  the  whole 
icingdom.  He  murdered  Gundebert  in  hia  own  palace  at 
PavJa :  and  Partliarit,  on  being  informed  of  this  atrocious 
act,  left  Milan,  and  escaped  into  Gaul.  (A.  D.  663).  ^ 
Grimoald  wore  the  crown  more  honourably  than  he  had  ac- 
quired it;  and,  having  completely  defeated  tlie  emperor, 
Constans,  improved  his  victory  by  the  reduction  of  several 
places  of  importance. 

(A.  D.  672.)  On  tlie  death  of  Grimoald,  Partharit  re- 
turned, and  associated  with  him  in  the  kingdom  his  son 
Cunipert,  whom  he  had  left  behind  him.  Cunipert  was 
driven  from  the  dirone  by  Alachis,  duke  of  Trent,  but  re- 
stored by  the  principal  men  among  the  Lombards,  and  died 
universally  lamented  by  his  subjects  (A.  D.  703).  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Luitbert,  who  was  a  minor  under 
the  tutelage  of  Asprand,  a  person  of  great  distinction ;  but. 
Eagumbert,  duke  of  Turin,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaim-, 
ed  king  of  the  Lombards,  after  having  defeated  Asprand.^ 
in  a  pitched  battle ;  and  Ragumbert  dying  soon  after,  his' 
son  Aripert,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded,  ordered  the  law- 
ful heir  to  be  stifled  in  a  bath.  However,  Asprand  drove 
from  the  throne  Aripert,  the  son  of  tlie  usurper,  and  was  in- 
vested with  the  regal  dignity  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  people. 

(A.  D.  722.)  Luitprand,  the  son  and  successor  of  As-, 
prand,  led  his  forces  against  Ravenna,  which  he  reduced  by 
storm,  but  which  Gr^ory  II.,  bisl)0p  of  Rome,  assisted  in 
retaking  from  htm.  Tliis  prince  was  equitable  and  munifi- 
cent, always  treated  his  subjects  as  hia  own  children,  and 
his  only  faults  resulted  from  an  insatiate  desire  of  conquest. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Hildebrand,  whom  the 
Lombards  deposed  on  account  of  his  inability  to  govern, 
and  bestowed  the  sovereignty  on  Rachis,  duke  of  Friuli 
(A.  p.  743).  This  prince  was  universally  esteemed  for  the 
suavity  of  his  disposition,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  manners  ; 
but  after  reigning  a  few  years,  he  renounced  hia  kingdom, 
and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  where  he 
died. 

(A.  D.  751, J  On  the  resignation  of  Rachis,  tha  LnW 
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Iwnli  bratowwl  the  crown  on  his  Wother  Astulphua,  who 
wM  admired  <>qiia)ly  for  his  coura^  in  actioD,  and  he 
prudcnre  in  couocit ;  and  who,  after  reducing  Rarenp* 
and  wme  other  places,  threittened  to  plunder  Rome.  The 
pope,  greatly  alaimed,  prevailed  on  Pepin,  Wingof  PraaCT. 
to  espouse  his  cause  by  making  war  on  the  Lomburdi. 
Accordindy,  Pepin  mtered  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  numerOM 
artny,  and  compelled  Astulphug  to  restore  Ravenna  and  the 
other  places  which  he  had  taken. 

(A.  D.  756.)  On  tlte  demise  of  this  prince,  Desidericii, 
duke  of  Tuscany,  assumed  the  regul  title,  and  married  hi* 
two  daughlcra  to  Charles  (afterwards  called  Charlemogne 
ur  Charles  the  Great)  and  Carloman,  who  had  succeeded 
Pepin  on  the  throne  of  France.  However,  Desideriiis  hat- 
ing a  dispute  with  Adrian  the  pope,  Charlemagne  entered 
Italy,  und  attacked  the  Lombards  with  such  irresistible 
fury,  that  tliey  fled  before  him  in  the  utmost  constemslioii. 
Deaiderius  look  refuge  in  Pavia,  and  was  compelled,  aft« 
J  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  to  anrrendgr  the  city  10 
the  royal  besieger,  who  sent  hiru  and  his  unfortunate  lamily 
prisoners  to  France,  and  abolished  the  kingdom  of  [he 
Lflnibards  in  Italy,  after  thev  had  possessed  that  countij 
for  the  (pace  of  two  hundred  and  six  yeara  (A,  D.  774), 


Quetlions  on  the  History  of  the  Lombards. 

When  the  Lombunji  left  Scandinsvii,  whom  did  they  vaoquUh,  u 
whiLhermigntB  !     0(  »h»l  weie  ihej  niaslew  in  ihe  leign  of  ibeir'tioj 

By  «hom  wu  be  lucceeilal,  tai  of  vibat  savage  act  wai  Alboinm 
guilty  to  the  king  of  the  Gcpidio  ?  Of  wlial  Wnitoty  did  Albomui  wnda 
faimulf  Riuler,  tod  of  what  couDtty  was  he  proclaimed  king?  Wiiii 
ci  y  did  hs  lelvct  for  the  melropoiii  of  his  new  kingdom,  and  what  dtd 
he  place  in  each  of  the  other  cities  J 

On  the  death  of  Alboiaua,  whom  did  the  Lombards  elecl  for  their  bin:, 
and  what  wai  the  cliaracter  of  Clephii !  Whither  did  he  extead  his  cdd- 
^uesls,  and  bv  whom  wai  he  murdered  I  What  did  (he  Lombardi  no« 
reiulve  to  abolish,  and  whom  after  tea  years  did  ihey  raise  to  the  Ihrouf .' 
^  j...i..j:ji_        .      .     TowhalW 


What  name  did  AulJiaris  assume,  and  what  di 


he  oblige  ihe  dukes,  and  what  laws  did  he  enact  ?      What  province  soJ 
city  did  Ik  subdue,  and  what  did  he  project  ? 

who  was  the  ceil  railed  to  the  thfone,  end  what  faith  d 


hdidAgiiulfem. 
■'■  ■■--   rep.1  uile, 


"Vhom  did  the  nobility  m 
reign  of  Attovald  maiked  ■ 
lo  Ihe  lOvtteignW,  «&i  * 
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his  actions,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  what  did  he  die  1  To  whom  did 
he  leave  his  kingdom,  and  what  was  the  conduct  of  Rodoald  1  How 
long  reigned  Aripert,  and  between  whom  did  he  divide  the  kingdom  ? 

What  did  Grimoald,  duke  of  Benevento,  unite  to  gain  posssession  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  what  was  the  fate  of  Gundebert  and  of  Partharit  ? 
How  did  Grimoald  wear  the  crown,  and  what  did  he  achieve  1 

When  returned  Partharit,  and  whom  did  he  associate  with  him  in  the 
kingdom  1  What  vicissitudes  did  Cunipert  experience  1  By  whom  was 
he  succeeded,  and  how  was  Luitprand  put  to  death  1  What  effected  As- 
prand,  and  with  what  was  he  invested  1 

What  were  the  actions  of  Luitprand,  the  son  and  successor  of  Asprand, 
and  what  was  bis  character  1  By  whom  was  he  succeeded  1  on  what  ac- 
count did  the  Lombards  depose  Hildebmnd  1  and  on  whom  did  they  be- 
stow the  sovereignty  1  What  was  the  character  of  Rachis,  and  when  did 
he  renounce  his- kingdom? 

On  whom  did  the  Lombards  bestow  the  crown,  and  what  were  the 
character  and  actions  of  Astuljphus  1  On  whom  prevailed  the  pope  to 
espouse  bis  cause,  and  what  did  Pepin  compel  Astulphus  to  restore  1 

On  the  demise  of  this  prince  who  assumed  the  regal  title,  and  to  whom 
did  Desiderios  marry  his  two  daughters?    Why  did  Charlemagne  ent  r 
Italy,  and  attack  the  Lombards  1    Where  did  Desiderius  seek  refuge, 
and  what  was  the  fate  of  him  and  hb  family,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  tho- 
Lombardtl 
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CItKATION  of  the  vrorld,  ud  c(  Adam  anil  Eve  ; 

eipwliioa  fnim  Kilen. 
Binh  of  Clin,  Ibe  linl  bom  a(  ii  woman. 
U«*lh  of  Adam,  aged  930. 
Tha  UNIVERSAL  DKLUGE.  fnim  which  Noah  and  hi 

Theb 


Itelsc 


iUiog  of  (he  umer  of  Babel  followed  by  the  diapeiaet'I 
Lind  avei  the  urih.  ^ 


I  M*S'ii 


Ihs  like  w 
Binh  of  lihmHl.  Ha  of  AWham  ind  Hagnr. 
DeMniclion  of  ttedooi  lod  Gamonah  In-  fiie  from  Tteaven. 
Binh  of  Moab  ud  Ammon.  childcen  of  Lot  by  his  own  dlllgliltn. 
Arrival  of  Ceeri^  from  Egypt,  wilb  a  colony,  which  he  Killed  ii 

Allica,  Bad  built  a  ciut&,  (fterwardt  th«  citadel  of  Atheni. 
The  liraililct  puied  through  llie  Hed  Sea )  and  Phuaoh  iml  til 
halt  were  drowned. 
17-^1  lAu  pn-i«J.  Pr«/i«*  I/u/ori,  U/uU  "//ai/«.] 
Tlie  HeraclidB,  ot  demridanis  of  Hercule*.  eolered  Peloponneiiai 

■ad  Kieallf  changed  the  stale  of  Greece. 
Codnu,  lul  kiag  of  Allieni,  reigaed  21  years. 
Phorbas,  fifth  perpetual  aicKoo  of  Athei 
'""    "  ..  -    ■■        "   .        uverynncena,  ..^ 

, ,   ,.   ,  ,      -       ,   ,     -.  — t  abdioltd 

[iiD  iproiio  on  Hie  birth  of  a  poBlliumous  child  of  his  brother, 
)  Dido,  liner  of  Pjgmalioa,  ting  of  Tyre,    founded  Canhage,  loJ 

i  Ljrcurgus  promulgaled  his  eelebtaled  laws  at  Sparta. 

)  Numitor,  iingof  the  Latioi.  delbroned  by  his  brother  Amulini. 

i  Begianing  of  the  Olympic  games,  which,   relatnins  eveij  £M 

year,  regulated  the  chronology  of  Greciaa  history. 
I  Bmh  of  Romulus  and  Remui,  the  fouodera  of  Home. 
I  The  office  of  archuQ,  at  Athena,  reduced  lo  a  lerni  of  ten  vein. 
FOlJNIJAriON  of  ROME.     Romulus  the  first  king,  aigiKi 


37  yean, 

733  Triumph  of  Romulus  oter  the  V 
TIS  Numa  Pomsillui  chosen  king  of 
tat  Annual  urdioaa  eimbliahal  at  A 
672  XiiUuB  UoitlUoi 


ind  reigned  44  yens. 
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ID  tbe  CnrinUiiaiis  and  the  mhabitaaU 

„ __, Africa  foanded  by  Batms  of  Lacediemc 

640  Ancui  Mattius,  fourth  king  of  Itome,  reigned  24  jeara. 

635  Cjaiarea,  kiog  of  (he  Me&i,  who  reigned  40  jean. 
624  ]Jiaco  enacted  liis  eanguinarj  laws  al  Athens. 

616  Tarquiniua  Friicua,  the  fifth  king  of  Uome,  reigned  3S  years. 

602  Nineveh,  the  cafrilal  of  Assyria,  deslrayeci  by  Cjaiarea  and  NeL 

chadneuai'. 
594  Solon  enacted  wise  laws  at  Athens. 
5BB  Jemsalem  taken,  and  its  walJs  and  Icmpla  destroyed. 
67S  Serviua  Tnllius,  the  siith  king  of  Koroe,  who  reigned  44  years. 
562  CrtEsiu  reigned  in  Lydia  14  years. 
fi^l  Confucius,  the  Chinese  philt^opher,  ham. 
54B  Cyrus  reduced  Lydia  and  Asia  Minoi. 

636  Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus. 

634  Tarquin  surnamed  the  Proud,  the  last  king  of  Itome. 
523  Death  of  Cyius. 

S16  Ostracism  intioduced  among  (he  Athenians. 
503  Tarquin,  the  last  Roman  king,  enpelled  from  Konie  ;  loyally  at 
lished  ;  and  annual  consuls  chosen. 

603  The  lesser  triumph,  died  Ovation,  -nttoduced  al  Rome. 
603  I1ie  loaiana  defeated  by  the  Persians. 

496  Darius  cent  Alardonias  agatnn  the  Greeks. 

490  The  Athenians,  under  Miltiadw,  giined  &  «mpieU  viclorj  o» 

4Ga  Coriolanus  besieged  Kane,  bii  nadve  city,  but  retreated  at  the  i 
480  Greece  entered  by  Xemes,  whose  army  was  bravely  re 


being  defsaled  in  a  naval  eugagemenl 


Milti 


rhermopyl) 
lear  Salam 


of  Capua  by  the  Tuscans. 
4SB  Quintiui  Cincionatus  taken  fiDin  the  plough  and  created  dictator. 
451  Creation  of  the  Decemviri  al  Home,  and  compilaiion  of  the  tavra  of 

(he  Twelve  Tables. 
449  Teace  concluded  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians,  highly  ad- 
Death  of  ^'irjrinia,  and  abolitioQ  of  the  Roman  Decemvirate. 
433  The  Pelopoooesians  and   (heir  allies  declared  war  agiiDil  tha 

419  Death  aFtericles,  general  of  the  Athenians. 
437  The  Atbeniaoa  lent  a  fleet  against  Syracuse. 
436  Plague  at  Athens. 

Demosthenes.  geneTsI  of  the  Allieniaoi,  prosecuted  (he  Pvloponne- 

sian  war  with  various  success. 
416  The  Athenians   undertook   the    war  in    Sicily,   whither  (bey  UBl 

Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Lamaehui. 
413  llie  Athenians  dt-feaied  in  Sicily,  both  by  iCH  and  land. 


I 


R 
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410  TtM  LttCddaoDoniau.  dafaated   bj  ua  ind  land,  Med  in  nil  I" 

404  AUMwttUn  b;  Lnuder.   in  Ibe  tneaty-eighth  and  lut  jifii 

Ibi  PttopoaBcuu  "u. 
«'il  Cfini  mule  wuoB  bii  brether  Attaxeriei,  kiDg  of  Punia,  bulfcU 

IB  b«nk  DMt  Babylon. 
3Si  Rdim  Ukta  b;  Iba  Gauli  undo  Bremas. 
37N    Vidgrjadbe  VelKiovei  the  KoDHiif. 
378  C««««netKi«i)i  <rf  (be  nu  beiweui  ibc  Dceotiaos  aDd  Ibe  Liceli' 

3T7  Tbnc  RoaiB  tunic)  mdI  igiiosi  Uie  ^'aUci. 

but  il»  TlMbiDi  lefoMd  10  conclude  ■  pace. 
}7I  Victoiy  o<  Kpuimondu,  the  Tbebaa  gcaeral,  ovei  tbe  L■M(1«D^ 

36B  Tb*    Alheuiaai  ind  LacedctnoniaDt   defeated    by   'Efvaiao'i^ 

who  peoelrUed  into  Ibe  bean  of  Laconn. 
3«1  Cainilloi.  roi  lb*  brih  liiuB  dictator  of  Home,  defeated  the  Gith 

is  the  plain!  at  Albani). 
363  Haul*  of  Miatioet,  in  which  the  I'liebao*  were  vktorions,  bulls! 

3M>  riiilip.  (alher  of  .\le<andvr  the  Great,    ucendeil  Uie  tbione  m  '^' 

ilikih  Mbi*  brolhor  PtrdicFU  III. 
356  IWginning  of  Ihe  Sacinl  War  id  U.cei-e. 
3M  'I  ha  rboceani  and  Ihe  LortiiDi  tubJued  by  the  Tbebani. 
319  Cinilliu  muiFd   the  Gauli :  and   M.  VBleriui.  a  miiUMiy  liibuM, 

■I  ihe  >g.  nf  U.  killed  ■  Gaul  who  bad  cballenged  any  Iton.X 

(o  tmiile  eomUl. 
347  Knd  or  Ihe  S>f  led  Wu  againM  Ihe  Phoceans. 
343  (.'aminenremenl  of  llie  wii  betwBea  the  llomans  and  theSaiDDiis, 

which  lilted  60  jeafi. 
340  War  beltreen  Ibe  Raiiiini  and  ihe  Latins. 

338   ViciDij'  or  Philip,  king  of  Muedon,  aver  tlie  Greeks  at  Cheninfi. 
336  Alciandcr,  nirnained  ihe  Great,  succeeded  bis  rather  Philip  ia  tbc 

kingdom  et  Maeadon. 
384  Aleiauder  invaded  A lia,  and  obuioed  a  signal  victoty  o«er  llie 

I'liruana  al  Ihe  Grenicut. 
333  Aleiuidei  gaiaed  ■  lennd  lielory  il  Isms  in  Cilicia. 
331  The  I'ettians  complelcly  defeated  by  Aleiandec  at  Arbels. 
330  Aleiandei  teiied  on  Siuiana  aod  Penia,  and  pursued  Dariu:,  vbf 

wa>  killed  by  Iteiiui. 
3!9  A  leiindet  adopted  the  mannen  and  apparel  of  the  Persian  kingi. 
3:^4  Aleiander  gave  hioiHll  up  10  ialempmance,    and  died  at  liabjrlon 

wiihaul  appointing  any  successor. 
333  The  .'\1heDiani  and  Ihe  Giuliani  ihook  off  ihe  Mncedonian  joke. 
314  The  f^mniies  defeated  by  the  Itomani. 
310  The  TutcBDi  van.iuiihed,  and  60.000  of  ihem  put  lo  Ibe  iword  lif 

Fibius. 
309  Hamilcat  defeated  and  killed  at  Syracuse.     The  Romana  guoeJ) 

coniideiaWe  victory  over  Ihe  Sam n ilea. 
30S  The  Canhaginiins  defHiIed  by  Agaihocles. 
305  The  S.mnilei  twice  defealRl  by  Ihe  Itomam. 


> 


Gieal  bsule  at  Ipsus. 

IJeaih  rf  CasaaniM. 

•hi«ik  aoB  rb\>v. 

n  Phrvpa.  in  »h 

«bowa.»uccwdedbTldj^l 
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286  The  Romans  conlLnued  wiih  buc« 

u  thenar  agkioit  ihe  Sanmitei 

and  Ihe  £trurmn«. 

393  ThB  Samnllea  routed  by  PapLiiua  ; 

and  ihs  Tuscans,  by  Catvilius. 

291  Pjihian  garaei  celebraled  al  Alhea 

a. 

?G9  Demelrius  ei»)led  froni  Maccilun 

3Ee  Pynhus,  despised  by  the  Macedon 

ins,  abdicalEd  the  sovereignty. 

aad  waj  succ«ded  by  Lysimac 

us,  who  reigned  five  years  and 

364  Faundation  of  (he  republic  nf  Acbaia. 

S82  The  Uoii  defeated  by  the  RooiaDs.  and  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace. 

3T9  Ploieiny  Ceraunus,  king  of  niacedon,  killed  by  the  Gauls.     Sos- 

Ihenes,  after  expelUag  the  Gauls,  accepted  the  governmeDt  under 

Ihe  name  of  general. 
377  Pyrrhos  prosecuted  the  war  againtl  the  Carlhaginlini  in  Sicily. 

The  Gauls  seiicd  Thiacs,  and  levied  a  coDbibuIioa  on  Byianlixni. 
374  Fynhus  invaded  Macedon,  and  after  defeating  Antigonua,  caused 

bimseir  ta  be  proclaimed  king. 
373  Pyrthns  killed  before  Argos. 

372  The  Tarenlioes,  Sammtes,  and  BrutiaDS,  defealsd  by  the  Romani. 
370  The  Gauls  founded  the  stale  of  GaUlia  in  Asm. 
264  First  Funic  war,  which  lasted  34  years. 
360  First  naval  victory  obtained  by  Ihe  Romans,  under  Duillius,  over 

the  Carthaginians. 
356  Atlilius  ReguTus  obliged  the  Carthaginians  to  a  disadvantageous  peace 
251  Asdrubal  being  defeated  in   Sicily,   was  condetnued  to   death  at 

348  The  Carthaginians  laid  niste  all  the  coasts  of  the  Ramans. 

344  Demeliius,  lecond  son  of  AntigODus  Gooalui,  reigned  in  Macedoa 

241  End  of  the  first  Funic  war  ;  the  Caittiaginians  obliged  to  cede  ill 

the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  pay  a  tribute  for  20  yeara. 
335  Gteal  battle  between  the  Gauls  and  the  Romans,  in  which  the 

former  were  defeated  and  lost  Iheti  king. 
219  Hannibal  subdued  Spain  as  far  as  the  Ebio,  and  look  Sagunlum,  a 

city  in  alliance  with  the  RDmans. 
318  Second  Funic  war  cam  me  need  .—Hannibal  crossed  (he  Alps  witb 

an  army  of  90,000  foot,  and  12,000  horse. 
317  Flsminius,  the  Roman  consul,  defeated  and  slain  with  16,000  men, 

l)y  i^latitiibal,  near  the  lake  I'hiasymene. 
316  Famous  Ticloiy  of  Hannibal  at  Cannc,  in  »hich  40,000  R 

«ere  killed,  and  3000  tak<     , 
307  Beginning  of  the  Imperial  Dynasty  of  China,  called  Han. 
202  Hannibal  entirely  defeated  by  Scipio  iti  Africa,  and   peace  con 

'  '     eluded  between  Rome  and  Carthage. 
183  Death  of  Hannibal,  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  Rome. ' 
17a  Ferses  succeeded  his  father  Philip  in  the  kiogdom  of  Macedon. 
171  Second  vnr  af  the  Romans  against  the  Macedonians. 
168  ^milius  Paulus  defeated  Ferses  and  the  lllyrians. 
159  Death  of  Eumenea,  king  of  Pergnmus,  who  was  nicceeded  by  hi 

son  Enmenes. 
149  Third  Punic  waf. 
14G  Achiia  and  all  Greece  reduced  tc 

ihige  destroyed  by  Scipio. 


r 
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139  Dciih  el  Aililai,  ling  of  Pergsmst,  wlio  w»  neeccdni  bfb 

133  n«  Iliilannl  Boota  ^  iht  OU  Tatamnt,  and  nf  At  m«^m, 

ni  iJkiJ  Mar. 
113  Cintian  nrderad  la  be  nboilt. 

Milt>iiJiIe4  VI..  kiDf  of  PodIbs,  begao  to  Ki^a. 
Ill   Rama  ilKl>r«d  mi  igainit  Juenilha,  kjag  of  Nutnidii. 
im  Diula  belwMU  tlx  ttonaoi  lod  the  Cimbri  >nd  Tenumci- 
96  DMlb  of  Plolemy.  king  of  Cyiene,  wbo  bequealhed  hi>  kiogdHii  U 

iba  Itomuu. 
U  The  Ramans  irUtd  mr  nilh  MitbriiUles,  who  wiied  On  Mimk, 

Thrace,  and  ^  Gnetx. 
ST  Bamc  besieged  ud  liken  b;  the  annies  of  Cinna,  Muini,  Culo, 

lod  Sertoriaa. 
B4  Cifil  oar  al  Rome  with  Sjlla. 
T9  Stila  tbdicaled  the  dicUUuifaiji. 
71  MilbridiUi  defeated  by  LdchITiu,  wlio  obliged  him  to  flj  to  Tif^ 

GT  Lucullus  being  dcaeitad  by  hia  tnny,   Micfaridates  recovend  )»«•■ 

•  MOD  of  hit  dominroiu. 
60  Finl  liiqm.irjWbetween  Pompej,  Craaiu.  and  Casar. 
r>S  Eipsdilioii  af  Cmu  iaio  GermBnj  aod  Great  Biilaia. 
49  Ci«il  *ii  belweeti  Casar  and  Pompcy. 

4fl  Battle  or  Phanalii  in  ^lacedon,  ia  which  Pompejr  wu  finqiiiiM 
^^  Coat.  and.  retiring  In  Egyp'-  ""  put  lo  death  by  PtoltiBj. 

4S  Cbui  IMk  tht  lill«  of  inpenlor,  wai  chown  consul  (at  10  jetBi 
and  peipetual  dictaioc. 

44  C«iar  sUio  in  the  Koite  by  a.  couaptracj',  at  Ihe  head  oF  «kkb 

wu  Uiulus  and  Ciuius. 
43  Bnihu  and  Ceuios  defeated  leac  Philippi,  vxiA  lud  Tiokat  hiuh 

31  FaniDui  battle  of  Actium  in  Ejunis,  in  which  Auguilus  was  com- 
ptelely  vicloTions. 
5  Birth  al^Jeiui  Chittt  at  Belhlehem. 
A.D. 

iinperor  at  Rome 

u  cniciGi 

i  RomaD  throne,   oa   the  dcilh  i 
Tiberiui," 
41  Caiiu  Cilignia  iliia  ;  and  the  accessian  of  Claadius. 

45  The  viclDriei  of  Vespasian  in  Britain. 

fit  Death  of  Claudius,  and  acceisinn  of  Nero. 

64  Rome   aet   an   fire   by    Nero,    who   accuied    and    prosecuted  l)n 

Tn  Ripgo  and  dealruclian  of  Jerutalem  br  Tilni. 

79  Death  of  Vespasian,  and  accession  of  his  son  Titus. 

Bl   Death  ofTilua,  ai " 

m  Domitian  b«inc  si 

m  Death  of  Nerva.  a 

of  Adrian  to  the  Roman  Ihrono. 

121   Adrian  canstraclgd  a  wall  across  Gieal  Britain. 
13B  Death  of  Adrian,  aai  lEteHvomil  fijJnnioiis  Piua. 


^m  117  AceoK 
^L  121  Adriac 
^B      13B  Death 
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lei  Death  et  ihs  emperor  AaLoninus,  and  accession  of  Mareui  Aurelitu 

nnd  ^liui  Verus. 
180  Deaih  or  Marcus  Auioliui,  and  accession  or  his  son  Coinmodus. 
193  Death  ol  Commodus.     Ferlinax  pcocJaimed  emiKTor,  but  murdered 

bj  the  Pialorian  gaaids,  and  succeeded  hy  l>idiuB  Julianus,  who 

a09  Wall  of  Seierus  built  in  BHlaJn. 

210  Death  ai  Severus  at  York,  and  accession  of  his  idqi  Caracalla  and 

Cell. 
312  Geu  murdered  by  his  brother  Caracalta,  in  the  arms  of  his  motlier. 
317  Caracalla  put  to  death,  and  succeeded  by  Upilius  Mactiaus. 
31B  Maciious  slain,  and  succeeded  b;  Heliagabalus. 
323  Heliogabalus  slain,  and  succeed^  by  Aleiander  Severus. 
344  Gordian,  the  emperor,  put  to  death  b;  Philip,  who  succeeded  him. 

349  Decius  proclaimed  emperor  on  the  death  of  Philip. 

351  Death  of  Decius,  and  accession  of  Gallui  and  his  son  Volnsian. 
353  Callus  and  Volusian  slain,  and  Valeiianus  acknowledged  emperoi 

by  the  senate,  with  his  son  Galienus. 
368  Death  of  Galienus,  and  accession  of  Claudius  II. 
370  Death  of  Claudius,  and  accession  oF  Aurelian. 
3T6  Tacitus  emperor  of  Rome. 
276  Florianas  emperor  of  Rome. 
3T7  Probus  chosen  emperor,  on  the  death  of  Florianus. 

383  Marcus  AureUus  Carus  chosen  emperor,  after  the  mutder  of  Probus. 
3fia  Cams,  killed  by  a  Ibunder-boll. 

384  His  sons  Carious  and  Numetianus  succeeded.     The  latter  being 

murdered,  Diocletian  wai  chosen  his  successor  by  tht  istaj. 

305  Diocletian  aod  Maiimious  resigned  the  empre  Id  favour  of  Ih* 

306  Constantine  saluted  emperor  by  the  army. 

328  Constanilne  adorned  the  city  of  Byianlium,  which  ha  made  IhC 

seat  of  the  empire. 
337  Death  of  Constantioe  the  Great,  (he  first  Christian  emperor;  and 

the  empire  divided  among  his  three  sons. 

350  Reign  of  Constantias  alone. 

361   War  between  Julian  and  Constantius,  and  death  of  the  latter. 
376  The  Colhs  eipelled  by  iho  Iluos,  and  settled  in  I'hiace  by  tha 

393  Tfonorius  proclaimed  Augustus. 

395  Death  of  Theodosius,  the  last  who  ruled  the  whole  Roman  einpii«. 

Areadius  emperot  of  the  Easl,  and  Honorius  of  the  West. 
102  The  Geougen  '1  anen,  or  Avari,  conquered  Great  Tartary,  by  da- 

fealing  the  iluns  of  the  North. 
407  The  Alans,  Sueiea,  and  Vandals,  penetrated  into  Gaul,  whence  they 

marched  into  Spain.    The  Bnrgundians  seized  a  part  of  Caul, 

and  established  a  kingdom. 
409  Rome  besieged  and  tatien  by  Alatic,  king  of  the  Gothi,  vho  gava 

the  city  Dp  to  plunder, 
417  Honotius  ceded  Aquitain  to  the  Cat}i4,  whose  king,  Vallta,  eiti* 

blished  his  court  at  Toulouse. 
437  Count  Booiface  Iransparted  the  Alans  and  ^'andals  into  Africa. 
434  Altila,  king  of  ihe  Huns.  Invaded  the  Western  empire. 
439  Genseric  seiied  on  Cnrthsee  and  several  loivns  of  rtfii 
449  The  Aoglo-Saians  invited  into  liiilain,  to  repel  Ihe 

the  Scots  and  ricls. 
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«54  Tlie  V*iid*U  nt%g«4  lad  ttii«<l  Sicily. 

4M  rb«  emperor  Anlm  Bimitcd  on  Tbeodoiic  II.,  king  of  Um  GoAt, 
w  ■«!«  Spda.  ud  th(  Unci  conpcUed  the  Sdcvcs  «>  retml  u 

4M  EvK.  king  ar  lU  Collw,  n>ag«d  S^uia,  ind  colcnd  Giul,  tn( 

nadab*t*d. 
46T  Tb*  Swots  Kind  Colnbn- 
4T4  I'b*  8*»c*n>  isok  pwniliion  of  Mesopoutnia,  and  lb«  Huuof 

4T6  TttniBUiaii  of  tha  Ronia  «tnpire  in  ihe  Wesi.  by  Odaanf,  bag 

nl  tk*  lUniU. 
«Be  Odowu  d«t|>tad  ti  lltodaric,  king  of  Ihe  OiCiogalhi. 
40-1  (U..^.^  w_ 1  .'-  n K_  Ti. — toric.   Id  whom  ha  ciplD- 

Dbemia.' 
499  'flu  BalgatUa*  ntagad  Timcc.  but  mre  prevailed  on  b;  pruenii 

to  wilbdnw. 
504  Tha  Bulfiriaai  delealad  by  Theodaric. 
t06  Atinc,  kia|  of  Iha  VUigolht,  dcfeaKd  by  Clovii  U  Vgaglc,  aev 

513  Tli«  lUtuli  occupied  lindl  in  liie  Roman  empire. 
614  Vililiiti,  chiaf  at  tlie  Goths,  ravaged  Thiac«,   wiled  Want,  ud 
murhcd  lo  Coii>lBn(inaplc.  but  was  indaced  to  wiihdnw  bj 

516  Tlie  Hum  laid  waila  Ca^padocia  and  Lycaonia. 

MS  Ida  Vasdali  dafealed  by  ihi  Moon,  who  killed  ibeir  king. 

#39  Sjrffiinichiit  ud  hii  Ka-iD-lt".  ihe  celcbiited  Boeinii  put  u 

datih  by  Tbederic, 
53B  Bouac.  queeo  of  Ihe  Honi.  nipjilisd  Juilinian  witli  tioapa  te  paii 

■be  Boaphsnii  agaiotl  Ibe  Bubariani. 
630  IliUaric.  king  of  the  Vandali,  depoicd  by  his  brotbei  Cilimei, 

agaioil  whom  the  emperoi  decltrcd  <rar. 
am  Cilisier  iad  la  uiunph  to  ConiuniiDopte  by  Belitaiiua.     Endol 

Ihe  domination  of  Ilie  Vaodali  in  Africa. 
635  Dalnslia  and  Sicily  Uken  b;  Beliaariui. 
637  Itoitie  eitwlled  Ihe  Golhs. 
6S8  Illyna  laid  waile  by  the  Uuni. 

541  Baailios.  tha  lail  consul  choien  at  Rome  at  Cansti.DtiaopIe. 
543  Totila,  kiog  of  Ihe  Goihs.  having  passed  Ihe  Tiber,  Kind  Cia- 

pania,  Apnlia,  and  Naples. 
549  The  Goiha  a^ain  ravaged  Italy. 
Tha  SclaTOBiana  leiied  lllyria. 
553  Nanea,  general  of  the  Roman>,  defeated  the  Gothc  at  aea,  and  er 

palled  them  from  Sicily. 
"    "     ■  ig  of  the  Turk*,  a  race  of  tha  Huns,  who  Ibis  yeai  £«■ 

.  ..._  _.  .._, .  in  of  their  dominion. 

)   Hunt    having   pasied    Ihe    Danube   on    the   ice,   laid  wuU 

'    lia,   Thrace,   aad  Greece,  and  threalemd  ConstanlJnopli; 

were  pmtaited  on   to   retire   in   conuderatJon  of  a  nn  <I 

ey,  and  the  promise  of  an  annual  Iribule. 

5^1   Eeliiaiiui,  the  celebrated   ^neral  of  the  Itamans,  sicipped  of  lU 

I  Italy  uodei  Ihtii 


CHRONOLOGICAL  INDEX.  6C1 

A.  D. 

569  The  Lombards  seized  Liguria  and  several  other  provinces. 

590  The  French  laid  waste  Ixtmbardy. 

596  The  Lombards  laid  waste  almost  all  Italy. 

615  The  Persians  over-ran  Egypt,  took  Alexandria,  and  penetrated  into 

Libya. 
618  The  Avail  pillaged  the  environs  of  Constantinople. 
623  The  Romans,  who  had  hitherto  remained  masters  of  a  part  of  Spain, 

were  driven  out  of  it  by  the  Visigoths. 
641  Death  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  after  a  reign  of  more  than  SO  years. 
650  The  Sclavonians  invaded  Italy,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  Lombards. 
662  Grimoald,  duke  of  Beneventum,  seized  on  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy. 
671  Death  of  Grimoald,  king  of  the  Lombards. 
678  The  .Bulgarians,  who  were  so  called  from  the  river  Wolga,  invaded 

Thrace,  settled  on  the  Danube,  and  gave  their  name  to  the.  pro- 
vince still  denominated  Bulgaria. 
(S80  Wamba,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  abdicated  his  throne,  and  retired  to 

a  monastery. 
711  Luitprand,  king  of  Lombardy,  who  reigned  with  glory  31  years  and 

seven  months. 
713  The  Bulgarians  laid  waste  all  Thrace. 
739  Luitprand,  king  of  Lombardy,  laid  siege  to  Rome,  and  seized  the 

duchy  of  Spoletum. 
753  Rome  being  again  besieged  by  the  Lombards,  the  pope  applied  to 

Pepin,  king  of  France,  who  caused  the  siege  to  be  raisea. 
761  The  emperor  Constantine  subdued  the  Bulgarians. 

773  Rome  being  besieged  by  the  Lombaids,  pope  Adrian  applied  to 

Charlemagne,  who  coming  into  Italy,  defeated  Desidenus,  and 
took  Verona. 

774  Pavia  surrendered  to  Charlemagne,  and  Desidenus  being  taken, 

was  shorn,  and  sent  into  France,  where  he  died.  Thus  ended 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  after  it  had  lasted  206  years. 
Adrian  declared  Charlemagne  emperor  of  the  West,  but  required 
that  he  should  fix  his  imperial  residence  in  Germany. 


Knight,  Friatcr,  Upper  IloUoway,  Middlesex. 


I  fOMl'Lin'E  COURSE  OP  PURE  MATHEMATH 
Bt  Mr.   YoKjfo, 

Uly  pMiihed  it,  J.  Souter,  School  Lil/rary,  13,  St. 
Churchyard. 
|>1.  Av  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ox  ALGEBRA, 
''al  and  Praelical;  with  atLempts  to  simplify  some  of  it* 
c  ditFiciilt  p^rto  of  llie  Science,  partjculariy  the  DemoDSirir 
aof  liieBinomiatTheurem,  in  its  most  general  form;  the  Sola- 
nof  I^uiiliona  of  the  higher  orders;  tlie  SummatioD  of  Iu6iiili 
'  I,  &c.    8vo.  bds.  IOj.  Gd. 

"  JVvni   Dt.  Grtgtrv't  tdiiitn  ef  BatKm'f  Mathtmatia,  tqI.  i.  p.  Ifil.   "1 

'  iiic«Dia«*  gaovnl  method  of  Hl>ing  E/|aation*  hu  been  nonllrb 

la  Uf   Mmn.  It.  Alkietoo,  Hold  red.  and   llerner,  independentlv  o' iU 

>*ai  Uw  bal  praclictJ  viev  of  Ihii  new  method  eiHl  its  applicvuni, » 

le  KIcmeDtaiT  TrMliw  an  Algchn,  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Yoang.   a  woitnlui 


] 


-a  reiy  eas;  \aA  eiUW*  i 

-i.  An  l^LEMENTARV  TREATISE  on  lue  COMPi 
TATIOS  OF  LOGARITHMS.  Intended  as  a  Supplemeol 
Uio  various  Books  on  Algebra.     ISmo.  2s.  6d. 

tM  Dr.  Gngtry'i  niilum  sf  HuCIsn'j  Matlumatia,  Tol.  i.  p.  157,  ate 
panieuUr  rehtencc  u  mide  lo  Ibi*  litUs  Work. 

*,*  A  duodecimo  volume  ol  X^egarlthmic  and  TrigoaoDietrical  Tablei,  ui 
cDinpanj  the  preceding  Emy,  ii  In  prepantion. 

J.  ELEMENTS  of  GEOMETRY;  containing  a  new  ii 
universal  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  Proportion,  together** 
Notes,  in  which  are  pointed  out  and  corrected  several  Impoitv 
Errors  that  have  hitherto  remained  unnoticed  in  the  writing)  < 
Geomelert.  Also,  an  Examination  of  the  various  Theorien 
Parallel  Lines  that  have  been  proposed  by  Legendre,  BertiiK 
Ivory,  Leslie,  and  others.    8vo.  8s. 

PhilBiBphieal  Magatini.  March  1838. — "  Hii  obaervationa  on  the  llwvj 
parallel  linn,  the  laboui  he  has  bellowed  on  (he  doeliise  of  proponjan,  ■!■ 
Bi  hii  coireclioni  or  (dib;  enon  of  preceding  Geometen,  and  tnppljiDg  it 
dufecu.  logelhecwith  bit  minute  Ulenlion  u>  accucscjr  throughout,  may  bejri 
coniidered  u  randering  hit  perrarmsncre  valuahle,  eipeciallf  to  the  leiiser," 


TA.  TVmM,  Nonmber  2,   1827 


In  the  noiet,  which  he  hu 


1   Tor  ihoM  who  hat 


On  Uia  theory  of  parallel  lines,  which  h. 
all  ages,  Ihece  i>  a  very  able  and  elaborate 


iadiTaWl     l^ 
hai  not  a  I      *}> 


perpk'ied  geootelen  of  all  ages,  Ihece  it  a  very  able  and  elaborate  commeDtiq  F' 
Mmikly  Magasint,  Stplnmhrr  1827.—"  In  perspicuity  Eudid  bai  »  A  ea, 
picept,  pe'rhBpi,  in  ihal  part  of  liis  work  which  treau  of  Geoinetical  PtofOI  jv 
I  his  ii  abstruie.  and  «ubllB,  and  jnlriclitt.  The  Doctrine  of  Piopoilioo,  nf^^ 
■ecteil  wilta.  GeomeU^.  muM.  ikeceuatily  be  to.     Hence  Legendra   baa  eicli 

oaidenitioo  of  iV[iom\™t\en«W»,  Vsaiaij,  -J^  twmrledge  of  the  mi,,__„ 
itcil   (TomNuxnwiEaiSiQVn'ii™-    "^^  "■* ''Mss^'tKA.Vs.**         i 


Books   Published  by   J.   Soufer. 

nd  of  such  great 
'   '     ■    '         '       autana,   both   ol  ancient  and  mo. 

tegral 


sUh 

.   both   of  anciei 

ad. 

iiicuwd  in  a  lOQB  of  . 

mplojed  in  the  scienliBc 

y.o.ld." 

Ft 

■om  th>  fVtekly  Timet, 

,  Dec.  3.  1827.- 

the  con«ption  of  a  i 

no>l  enlightened 

lis  19  a  nork  of  valuable  in 
1,  and  eieculed  with  a  sin 


important  truths  it  Epeaka  of,  homti 
In  tl      -  ■  .   .  -    -. 


on  of  everj  understanding.  In  the  Notes  appended  ta  the  work,  Mr,  Voung 
ndeavnara  to  point  oat,  in  his  own  words,  '  aome  remarkable  errois  and  ineon- 
stencies  into  which  modem  Geometers  have  fallen,  particularly  in  [cferencB  la 
le  Theon  of  Parallel  Lines,  and  the  Doctnne  of  Fioportian.'  This  volume  is 
ut  the  first  pari  of  the  work.  The  second  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Geometry  of 
Isoes  and  Solids,  with  Notes  and  an  AppeDdix  on  the  Svmmelrical  Foljedroni 
I  Lagendre.  If  Mr.  Young  aequili  himself  as  successfutly  nf  the  second  under- 
ikiag  OS  he  bat  of  the  one  before  ui,  he  will  bestow  an  invaluable  benefit  upon 
|e  Btudent." 

I  Sunday  Timii,  Fsb.  10,  1B28.— "  Mr.  J.  R.  Young,  who  has  diitinguished 
(.roself  as  the  author  of  a  useful  elementarv  trealiie  on  Algebra,  has  ju$l  pub- 
ihfld  a  work  of  the  same  beneficial  desonplion  '  Elements  of  Geometry,'  with 
,  Dies.  The  great  advantage  which  students  will  derive  fcom  this  work  is,  that 
,e  cimvirst  nf  every  geimetrical  proposition  (where  demonstration  is  possible)  is 
yen.  This  has  never  been  systematically  done  before.  Several  other  improve- 
ents  are  introduced  (especially  with  regard  to  the  Uoctrlne  of  Proportion), 
6d  many  eirors  of  foinier  Geometers  corrected." 

I  4.  The  ELEMENTS  of  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY:  com- 
h^tending  the  doctrine  of  the  Conic  Sections,  and  the  general 
*iPory  of  Ciirvea  and  Surfaces  of  the  second  order,  with  a  variety 
local  Prohlema  on  Lines  and  Surfaces.  Intended  for  the  use 
"  Mathematical  Students  in  Schools  and  Universities.   7s.  cloth. 

T''if<  Altai.  Jttly  25,  1830. — "  If  works  like  the  present  be  introduced  gene- 
lly  into  our  schools  and  colleges,  the  conlinent  will  not  lone  boasl  ot  its  im- 
pose superiority  over  the  country  of  Newton,  in  every  branch  of  modern  ana- 

5.  The  ELEMENTS  or  the  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS: 
mprehending  the  General  Theory  of  Curve  Surfaces  and 
Curves  of  Double  Curvature:  intended  for  the  use  of 
udents  in  Schools  and  Universities,  and  forming  a  Sequel  to 
-■e  Analytical  Geometry.    7s.  cloth. 

*Prsifci/tn-iaB  Reiii™,  Sept.  ISai.—"  The  woik  ii  divided  into  three  sections, 
4]  each  section  is  subdivided  into  chapters  of  a  moderate  length.  'I'he  firsl 
^tioQ  treats  of  the  diSerentiation  of  functions  in  general;  the  second  coslains 
^  application  of  the  diflerential  calculus  to  the  Iheorv  of  plane  cuivei ;  and  the 
^d  unfolds  the  general  theory  of  curve  surfaces  and  of  curves  of  double  cur- 
iMute.  In  the  £isl  the  author  introduces  the  most  valuable  theorems  and  formuln 
^i&e  celebrated  analysts.  Culer,  Lagrange,  Demoivre,  and  Cotes.  In  the  second, 
Mibas  given  a  correct  eiplanalion  of  what  the  French  have  termed  consecuiivB 
^Te>.     The  third  contains  the  most  beautiful  Iheorems  of  Euler,  Mange,   and 

ypin.  relative  to  the  curvature  of  surfaces  in  general,  together  with  a  chapter  on 
^iled  surfaces,  a  subject  hitheilo  confined  to  foreign  wi-tlers.  The  whole  forms 
^)ore  simple,  consistent,  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  ^f^rc&'^il  tj^t:^'^. 

^  i^  various  applications,  than  any  hilbeito  pab\ta\ie4. 
S^uiQiBima  dwi  not  nont  aMrotion  meiel;  on  ftcectmX  d 


Bvokt   Pmblithed   by   J.   Souter. 
■b4  ihc  ]iifici«M  wlwloB  »bi«h  H  coQtBio*  from  Ibe  w 


mdu  oMindtfUM  UDprowmenu  i  _.___. 

inf  Dm  CUM  in  wbieb  TaTloi*!  iheonm  fuf*.  Ur.  Yoanghuibaaiii^l^ 
□M  hd  *h«ra  iha  eocAdmU  Wane  imagioar^,  u  u  anened  bf  LacW^ 
Un  Ulooo*.  bm  lh«l  dwH  fui'ing  cuts  ars  alnya  imliciled  by  Uie  c«4a» 
1 L„  i.a.1..     1.  ~„  of  ih,  problem,  on  Ihit  iubjecl  lie  haidrieclaiii^ 


mnw  lanaii*-    \ 
inn  V  LunnK 


hmxIt  on  tltv  biih  d(  1  (i«l  Dan 


n  tran(ciibed  b;  liamiei  uuImkiiIi 


■■  wbole  f JciMnli  of  iIh  DAnuiUal  CaJcului,  comprefaecdiiifj 
>•  inaiiilubUiaUw  largo  vailuoT  (he  ma*(  celebraied  Aoal^stt 
ia  ■  duudKUDO  leUiM,  bekuifullj  ptinled  do  a  fine  paper  sdi]  ne 
claih.     It  appean  U  b«  in  tmry  itaptct  well  filled  for  a  Clasa  lie 
««ie«lj  (ail  to  bs  vitj  piMtaHy  tdoptad." 

I'hittti^inl  Mng.  0(t.  1831.—"  There  an  no  ai^ted  cbasgei  of  mfiw 
Ibare  m  no  paiad*  oF  orifinil  plan  or  of  Dorelly  of  principle ;  ajid  ye\  liet^ 
much  >iri)[iMl  nitler,  much  ori^oal  reatcning,  and  nhat  i>  of  raCR  >" 
tbiB  all  ((imlioua  aboot  origiDSliI^  ia  aa  tieraealaij  tiEitije,  tbeiF  a  i  f 
■picuily,  a  uaily  of  melbod  prevaiiiog  io  all  iu  paiti  Ihat  readen  il  mon  ^ 
aoy  book  m  hara  kco  pteuimrly  adapttd  to  iiulnu'Etnn. 

"  Il  ia  not,  howfvor,  u  u  ekgint  and  penpicuoui  developmeat  a!  lit  ^ 
principlH  of  Ibe  Calcului,  merely,  that  ne  tava  admired,  and  ttieitbn  - 
rominindfd  Mr.  Vouag'i  littls  inxk:  vra  have  fouod  mneb  to  comnwiid  u  H  < 
a  man  ptnlouwl  chaiadei ;  much  Ihat  we  look  foi  in  vaio  in  larger  imb:' 
in.lK.I  >n  all  Kngliih  booki. 

"  The  pmlosumt  of  Nme  olhei  nntcn,  diHingniihed  ones  too,  inpo 

•lit  in  the  piehce,  and  ia  lbs  body  of  the  work;  and   maay  steps nkidi  ia 
>ilb«ilo  beea  deemed  ntKiueUionable  hafe  been   shoRQ  by  Mr.  Vaung  " ' 
)l(0|{elhe[  bllacioui.     We  wonder,  indeed,  wben  we  aee  them  potaled  W 
txy  did  not  ocFui  to  ounelvo  nor  la  anybody  elst:  till  now  ;  aad  we  iDok 
Iw  aptitude  daolajied  in  thew  delcctioni  la  be  highly  charade rislic  o[  ■ 
which  looka  wilb  a  kudable  ntuiety  lo  Iha  purity  of  the  AiniUraeaU,!  ynKifi 

4.  The   ELEMENTS  of  the   INTEGRAL  CALCILi^^ 
with  its  Applications  to  Geometry  to  the  Summation  o. 
Series,  &c.  &c..  intended  for  the  use  of  Mathematical  Stwiw 
in  Sphool*  and  Universities;  and  forming  a  sequel  to  the  Dit  ' 
ential  Calculus.     9s,  cloth. 

Sptetatirr,  Sept.  S4,*163). — "We  remember  the  lime  when  sncb. 

ihii  would  have  been  inviluabie,  and  we  do  not  Ihiak  that  any  late  pubbca 
hu  anperseded  the  oeceMily  of  it." 

tit  Fit  olAer  Tecnmmendalio<a  <•/  Mr.  Yimng'i  Worla  lee  the  IVnumUfc  » 
liiit  far  Angtiit ;  Maathlu  MigaiJM*  far  Sqitembar ;  and  Ladia  Oan 
llS3\.p.2S. 

Also  may  be  had  of  the  same  PublisheT, 

A  BRIEF  TREATISE  on  the  USE  and  CONSTRUCTIi^ 
of  n  CASE  of  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS;  codi 

in;  a  ropioua  Eiplanaiion  of  each  ;  partlciilailj  Iha  Seclor,  the  liaei  ( ' 
*ie  sepaiFilely  iTEHled  of,  and  ^eir  use  ibown  in  Kilving  several  cases  d( 
The  wliole  4eiigiia4.«>  (psafta-jQmv^SjJuUnla  knowledge  ' 


Phillips,  I).  A.,g^|C^a^|«g^^-™^*^V  \ 
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